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PREFATORY REMARKS 

“ A Phh 51 av Minister" comiUsute* fn this issue the acsotinrs gi^« lij 
*' Perekus" regntluig the marked *' Process of Persia under the present 
Shall,” accounts which Lite Editor of 77u TTwt qf Jtfc<r\K,v considers to be 
also more applicable to Morocco ihun the ipecial description nf it given 
r^iiiie tune ago Ln >mr Review by Ur. Unis, to whom “The Tntilt about 
Morocco " b a reply in this number. We slated iti the April issue, when 
the news of the Manipur disaster was first fltilted to Kngbnil, “Ilii idle 
tn talk of the treachery of the Miitipurb l>sfore we knn* the details nf live 
policy and proceeding* which led lo the attack and capture of the Resident 
and his party”: we feared that it was die story of Cavagnarf* massacre 
tocnactoi at Manipur. judging ftntn what, indeed, ait 11 Authority w mure 
hints than says in tin article tin 11 Our Relation* with Manipur,' 1 '‘the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth” will never be known, for mg 
ore ourselves llic historians of, and now the tribunal o«, Our own mistakes. 
Men have been arraigned as traitors and murderer* who had lung been noted 
as most loyal > hut. goaded lo desperation by a policy which sought to 
benefit by a rebellion and yet to |mulsh tiie rebel, the Senapati, in defend 
jng himself against an attempted arrest,"the details of which have not 
yet been investigated,—might perhaps claim to be a belligerent. 
is an independent State; and it re wo who have broken the treaty with it. 
which compels tis to support (anti now to restore) ihe expelled Maharajah 
No condemnation aUfecan be too stratig for executing ubMrdituie etecti- 
thmers of our unfortunate countrymen. Revesigcfulttcss t# unworthy of a 
great Gm-ernmcot, wUicIt wuitld ivi better employed in attending to the 
Miggesllans of Surgeon ‘tlencral sir W. Moure, on** k ecm it ir,g the Anglo 
Indian Army." 

As for Africa, we ttuv Compare M RriiiiJr Interests and European Action 
srjlh 11 Fiance, Colonial ami African,’ and with a censure of mainly the 
Centura " Rabies Africana," which induce* the Teutonic taiyoyer to mate 
Binifke: for the sake of sticking patriotic jkos floating the German 
(lag on African maps In order to mark colonial progress. Just as 
"Africa mis 1 * has conclusively shown tbai '■ African fever" had everything 
to do with rhe djfiHmskms among our exjthirei ■, .to l*r Max Kordasi proves 
itMrt German statistics Iwi# deadly is the African r li nn tc. and hner, at its 
1 )^ 4 , ii, must cause the degeneracy is I {European settlers, si a fitting punish¬ 
ment for the dissection of Africa hy the European Rower*. 

3n E. N. lleufMon, K.< .MG, has favoured is* with att account of las 
mania a* it wx*, is; and, in his weighiy opinion, will lot. We have been 
Htm to task for adding " live Colonic*" at one of tire subjects to be 
treated in w Ttte a*d Avuitr Qvaktmlv Review" j but we 

are assured on evert tide of the growing commercial relation* between 
the Australian Colonies and India, which lies, as it were, between the jwo- 
itetoraic of England and that of (he jrreat fumre AostreLitn Confedera¬ 
tion: whilst the Canadian Pacific Railway will still more directly link 
Asia to CanaiU and America generally, Mr. Stcrodale also points out in 
tlib bhue the importance of following " A Colonial Policy for Indio," and 
reminds wlkit oor great dependency was once under flic Colonial Office, 
l o ire, neither the present Indian rrjp#t nor that of the Colonial Itepul- 
ment ofcra a solution of eubtiog and unficuding ditTic (litre*. Asiatic 
couniries aiust be governed on Asiatic methods of the best type; -ind 
India will lose both her own indigenous Culture and her chance of adapt 
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mg wfuit k good in European chnlfcatHHi, if wc substitute English for 
Oriental notbns in her administration. Already the germ of ibiofifc^km 
hai been bid by ihs 111 Age of Consent Bill/' a measure pissed without 
Hildas of fcmi^kdg*. or rather under the false light of misconceptions and 
I he pressure of both mischievous and wdhintcniioncd busy bodies Tht 
rcmarEable “Appeal to England to save India from the wrong and the 
jshaniir" ol that 13111+ published by the Bali SiSdharan Sab!ia+ analyzed the 
whole iiuestion from the religious tmd the pbvsialogl ,jd ala nd points, And 
^howi dust Indian society will be deioornlired by a measure professedly in 
the inrere^te of morality, which tht cluing, but misrepraenreil state of 
tilings in India g untd< far more effectively than any meddling European 
IcguUiion. 

A 'cries of most interesting and important Fapere are beibg prepared 
fi» *ttb yat'i Oriental Congn^ of which some, like that uf Prtrfeww 
1L Monte t, on 4 * The Conception of a Fttitttt life among the Semitic 
fam," have already been circulated among the Members, in order to 
invitt r«n^deration ant! a thorough discussion at the September Meetings, 
Wc have now much pleasure in giving similar publicity to an admirable 
paper by the Rcv r Rabbi II. Cutlaiicz, Lhe Secretary of the Semitic 
Section, on 14 The Djguky of l^hourm the Talmud/' of rvhicb Sl 1**1111 him- 
self waa an Illustration. Mr, Golbncr has incidentally rendered a great 
service to his eo-rdJgUKUSte; fot Talmudist* arc often confounded by Anti 
Setnhes with usurers for whom the Talmud Ins the greatest contempt The 
Proceedings .xtid Pmgramme i.Sectional and General) nf (he fonhcommg 
Congress It aJjo publkhed in lilts Issue, and contains reference* to mmj 
bfeiLiry ami archeological treasure*, among which wc notice Dr, Rku’s 
Mcwpoiimian collection, Frote&of Wiucm-Davie^ Samaritan Manuscript, 
and, above aJ;l 4 the rcurarlublc Summary of Research in various Oriental 
socialities since lESft, by E Montet, R*hi£ Basnet, Feiro- 

chet+ and othcis, including Captain GuiniLiclur/* valuable 11 Report on 
Afritan Languages/ 1 published in this issue of rnir Review. An important 
cotiLtibulion to Kthnngraphy il» appear*, in a joint .account of JJ Kohiitin, 
imduriing Cabral/' by Mir AIkIuSU, himself a native of that aranirr) 
H*n1H Nkjmuddb, of Kokh, and Dr, Leirntr, who in iSfib fint btou He 
to notice the euiiteftceof the secluded valley of * Kandid or a happy 

learned republic; which may .con Lc threatened by European ciriluaijoo' 
hi iS;j k ttecmiwm |teographcr f Mr. EL fi. Ravcaiteb^ compiled a Map 
t: i Krjhbt.i n # of which k and ti fmrns prt T from 1 )f. Ldtncr’s it incraii eg atul 
other sources ; and, in spite of our advancing know ledge since that date, 
lE ^ 3 no1 ±tlc M the touwtrie* between Rishmir 

^nil l anjAnrah, mcikiUifig Child*, Kjurfid, and other districts/' taken as a 

, ; y VT J:n \ W / Eh **? illmarauonEp not hitherto 

imnhf,# the mhabtenterf that still more or Li^ myite Hour region, 
of whom, with ific addilionof nativLj front Kokh, Itadak^hin 
? ,0 '^5' M . d Cfite 41 *rcTc phowsraphed fa 18S1, and otlicn 
m '885, Specinism of the tiuhntd unknofm Shnthun dialect of tlic 

snresat. 1 ' ,raim a uMi ' m ^ m »■*» 
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PERSIA UNDER THE PRESENT SHAH. 

\ is the home of probably the most ancient culture 
which the work! possesses. Its language is synonymous 
with refinement throughout all Muhammadan countries, 
whether Sunni or Shiah. Its manufactures are sttil the 
admiration mumssi un. but it is the special merit of the 
present Shah to have combined European modern require¬ 
ments and civilization with the existing ancient basis, 50 as 
to strengthen and Improve hoik. \\ ith the permission of 
your readers, I will refer to those instances 01 recent reform 
or of His Majesty’s foresights dues*, that may be more or less 
unknown to the genera! public, after first quoting a reference 
to literary Persian from Dr. Leitner’s'"History (/Indigenous 
Oriental Education t” 

4 ‘ The oise and elegance of Persian conquered most of 
the Courts and offices of Asia, just as French was long the 
universal language of diplomatists and gentlemen in Europe. 
Its directness and absence of synthesis also, like French, 
encouraged tiro spread of popular scepticism in letters, 
morality, religion, and politics; and Persian was the graceful 
garb in which the gay and the grave clothed lalsehood or 
truth with Impunity from a flippant world, it made a mart a 

NEW SERIES, YOt, FL & „ 
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gentleman, with a delightlnl senp*on of being also a scholar, 
than which nothing was, as a rule, m to undeserved. For 
Persian, like English, one of the most analytical of lan¬ 
guages, soon competed in public estimation with the true 
scholarship of Arabic, from which tt pirated with * charm¬ 
ing candour that invitr d forgiveness. It then became the 
link between the man of letters and 'die man of the world.' 
till at la->!, whoever white* 1 to write for a larger public, wrote 
in Persian. The graver studies were left to Arabic; but 
it was agreed that no one could become a good Persian 
scholar without knowing, at any rate, the elements of the 
classical language of Muhammadanism. An Urdu poet, 
who knows Persian* still prefers the latter as the vehicle of 
<iU thoughts, partly lx-cause it is easier, and partly, perhaps, 
also because he can command an admiring public, each 
member of which likes Eg be suspected of, at least, under¬ 
standing Persian." 

Whilst, how vt, the language nf gentlemen of the East 
can never die, the country oftts culture was about to perish. 

'Chose acquainted with the history of modem Persia an 
well aware that, previous to the advent to the throne of the 
reigning Shall, the kingdom had fallen by degrees into a 
deplorable condition, and the authorities had lost much 
of their influence; but since the accession of Nasr-ud-din 
Shalt, the sun of Persia has again been in the ascendant, 
and the rays of European reform are casting their light 
across our ancient civilization. 

To refer only to material improvements at present. Be- 
torc the .idvent of His Majesty, lelieran, the capital of 
Persia, was a neglected town of barely 100,000 inhabitants. 
To his benchcence is due the increasing grandeur of the city, 
which can v:e with some of the largest in Europe, as regards 
extent. Organization, and a population already amounting 
to over 300.000, Its public walks are second only to the 
Champs EIjtcCs. 'f rees of luxuriant foliage and courses of 
limpid water tine the roads; the boulevards are well paved 
and, with the streets, are clean and bright Handsome 
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public edifices and fine private bouses have k-en and arc 
being creeled, whilst excellent carriage roads lead to the 
country residences and villas that arc multiplying W HVtvy, 
direction in the richly planted neighbourhood. Su complete 
is the change in the general appearance of Teheran, that 
visitors of ten. or twenty years ago would be amazed at the 
remarkable improvements that have been effected. 

During the late reign. the military forces of PerSwi 
amounted to scarcely 50,000 men. To-day, the elective 
army, which is steadily increasing, ts oT an entirely distinct 
character from its former type l he discipline, military 
exercises, and military law. arc similar in every resect 
to those in Europe; and as efficient horsemen, the Cos¬ 
sacks of Persia may f>e said to equal any cavalry in the 
world. When it is considered that the ijeriection arrived at 
in liurupc m civil and military' control, is the outcome of 
many centuries of hart!-won experience, it will be conceded 
how apparently impossible W8S the task for Persia to attain 
to a similar standard in a quarter of a century. Yet she 
should certainly be congratulated upon having made, during 
that comparatively short [rtiriod, extraordinary strides in ll>'. 
dir.-ction of advancement and of material prosperity. 

It is tt fact, that when Nasr-ud-din Shah ascended the 
throne, such words as "bank, telegraph, gas, posriofike, 
railway, tramway," etc, were unknown in Persia; there was 
no such special office as "the Ministry for Foreign Affairs:" 
newspapers had no existence ; and the words concession 
and “ company',“ etc,, had no signification. Ihcy exist 
now, Persia further continues to keep up her ancient 
reputation for the manufacture «<f arms, which is now being 
extensively develojied on modem lines. 

The reigning -Shall has been the first sovereign to form a 
regular Ministry on the European plan, and to nominate 
ambassadors to foreign Courts. His Majesty is indeed de¬ 
serving of the highest admiration, in view of the lact dial 
all ameliorations in the various departments of the State, 
whether civil or military, are due to his own initiative and 
persevering efforts. 
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11 is Majesty's first care, on assuming supreme power, 
was to e Eicon rage intercourse between his people and 
Europeans of all nations. He toiled hard to introduce into 
Persia dint Western civilization which has been attained in 
Europe only after the wars, trials, and bloodshed of 
centuries. He commenced by sending to Paris, at the 
cliatge of the State, fort)’ youths of noble birth, and he then 
despatched his representatives. Ministers and Consuls, to the 
dirnyent States of Europe, receiving with great cordiality 
and distinction the foreign representatives accredited to his 
Court I ho way being thus opened for negotiating treaties 
u! commerce, trade soon became stimulated, and with such 
success, that in due course a representative from, the United 
States of America made his appearance at Teheran,, 

Sensible of the needs of Persia and of the inefficiency oj 
his Government, as regarded die requirements of the age, 
the Shall determined upon throwing open the country and 
imbuing it with fresh life and vigour, by at fooling every 
facility to the great ones of the land for making themselves 
acquainted with what was passing in other pans of the 
giobi: T Urns enabling them tu recognise their own short¬ 
comings. 1 or this reason hv undertook three journeys t* - . 
Europe, at much |>ersonal inconvenience and exjjense,, 
taking with him upon each occasion several of the high 
officers of State—a sound policy*, productive of the latest 
improvements In the different branches of administration. 

TE: following abstract from Ur List - Statesman's Year¬ 
book " further illustrates die progress, that has been made; 


" hiftntiljr she eiccnttifc Cavern inert wasofried 0 ^ urn fertile ‘ pi ah, by 
the (|rand Waiir and ih* Ij> T d t fasum ; row ibcte aie eleven Mitiiders 
ll 7 1 ‘ , 8 ° VCT ,i,sir Depajfanntli There is a bige rmmbcr of 

“ _ W < f U *S cs > Mcdrcselis. su J3 |Kitv«! ly public (urn)*, in which 

and Ptnuj, and Arabic Lila™. « aUt. *c lWt c from Jtl In di 

f?“ s me taught --European U^uge, and modern science 

bang taught >n the Pol, technic opt nod m Teheran forty ™ aK * 

<h= reign cf dte ptaent Shah. :hc total in**,* of,he Penau Go^emmcnt, 
in r.«h um trad, nmounted tu M au*n,«» k:an* f a than w OII 5 

nrarij ihinecn pence}; inc-Ii.dir,^ era th- fail oT*ih cr - - ,>.*■ 

•** - - -* U, <*« s. 3 K£*i 3 E 
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navy of two wji-a team erf, in addition to an army of r 08,000. 1 he exports 
ui Pcisia to the United Kingdom hate risen from j£/f> 5 otlrt / ,n 

i The Skill granted in (Sty a concession 10 Baron Julius dc f* cuter for 

- n * Imperial Bank of Ferrsu,' with its* head Office a Teheran and h ranches 
in ihe chief cities Its minin’ right*! arc no*r ceded to the Fenian Hank 
Mining Highlit CotpwiWlan in April, iHoo* A small railway from Teheran 
to Shah AbdttEarlm (six tnil&i was opened in July, tS8S, by a Belgian 
Company. Another front Mabrmukkid on the Caspian to ISarfuiush anil 
Anwl (so miles), is under oimstiuction by a Fenian xaetdvml The Per- 
Sian telegraphs hare j.| mile* of line and 8s nation*. An Austrian in 
Pctthn employ opened the first regular [Kvstal service in 1^?. whvdi con¬ 
veys mails regularly to and from the principal cities in Persia, I here ia a 
Aerviec twice a week to Europe : Kedu f and Tiflis 1 rfif RuisW and * 
weekly service to Tudia ri<i Bush ire. ’ 


A Persian Minister* 
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O V R RE L ATI ON S WITH M AMP V R- 

Somk years ago tin: Spctt&tor remarked that " information 
acquired in India in one decade was forgotten In die next." 
Since the recent troublesm Mam par began we have marvelled 
that she experience gained regarding that little State should 
Slave been so neglected as to allow us first t. . drift into such a 
troublesome business, and then, once in it, toshoivourselves so 
agitated by what, save for the mistakes leading to the murders 
. .f Europeans and the tlightof the- remainder, might almost 
Lr: characte rized as a storm in a teacup, compared with our 
i iprnmni.il entanglements with the tribesof the N. W, frontier. 

An admirable Rc|>ort on Manipur was published by Col. 
M'Culloch in 1859, Ten years later a still more volumi¬ 
nous Report appeared, all the interesting portions of which 
were taken from the Report of 1859, the latter being for¬ 
gotten, Since then other Reports have been published the 
writers of some of which have used the older ones as quar¬ 
ries. Let me too make one vast quarry of official reports, 
newspapers, and other information recently placed before us. 
and give a connected narrative of the affairs of Manipur. 

Manipur is a little native State between the district of 
Cachar and lUirmah. south of the Naga Hills, north of the 
Chin- Lushai conn try. 11 con mi ns S.000 square m iles of hi 11 y 
country, with a valley of 650 square miles about its centre. 
The height of the valley above the sea is 2,600 feet. The 
capital (Imphalf ts 132 miles from Silchar, 70 from Tamu 
in Iturmah. 105 from Kohima in the Xaga Hills. 

Practically our connection with Manipur dates from 1 Saj. 
It had lieen overrun by the Burmese in 1819, arid its princes 
and people were fugitives. Among the farmer was an en¬ 
ergetic young man. Chum beer Singh, small and square of 
body, but with a great mind and stout heart. At this time 
Cachar had been invaded and its Rajah deposed by the Bur¬ 
mese. and our frontier district of Sylhet was threatened. Mr. 
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David Scott thererepresented British interests, .i_s Agent to 
die Governor General To him Ghumbeer Singh applied for 
permission 10 raise trwijw from his exiled countrymen and 
on our side; he was allowed 10 raise tin? I 500 men 
aimed by us, and paid a small sum—then increased to 2,000. 
cavalry, infantry; ami artillery. Two English officers. Cap¬ 
tain F. Grant and Lieut. R. B. Pemberton* were attached 
to drill it. In 1S25 a general advance was made ; Camek 
and pack bullocks were sent up, to liavc their limbs dislo¬ 
cated and to perish in the roadless swamps of Cachar. 
When the British force rebelled Si knar it was exhausted; 
and its advance into Burmih through Manipur that year was 
out of the question. With G hum beer Singhs Manipur Levy 
It was altogether different: his active men. inured to work in 
the hills, moved forward, Manipur was reached, and die Bur¬ 
mese exfjelled. Later on. the Eubo Valley, a strip of terri¬ 
tory lying between Manipur proper anti the Chindwin river 
and divided from the former by the Yomadoung Hills, was 
invaded, and both it and Manipur were placed under Chum- 
bet-r Singh as Rajah. Manipur at this time contained only 
2,000 inhabitants, the miserable remnant of its former large 
population; but some of the exiles returned, and in the next 
few years a faint glimmer of prosperity showed itself. 
Ghumbeer Singh set himself to work to make the main 
routes through 'the hills safe; those to Cachar and Burmah 
were secured, also that in the direction of Kohima (now our 
chief station in the Nag a Hills), which latter place was made 
to pay tribute and erect a stone, on which Ghumbeer Singh 
stood while the outline of lus feet were carved on it. 

Ghumbeer Singh proved a strong and efficient ruler; and 
though be owed bis throne mainly to hb own exertions, he 
to the last retained feelings of the deepest gratitude to the 
British Government; their word was his law. and be did 
his utmost to impress the same feeling on all his officers. 

The Kubo Valley, which had during past centuries be¬ 
longed to Manipur from time to iime t formed part of bis 
possessions, was much valued by him, and he seems to have 
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governed it well; the inhabitants were mainly Shans, and 
not Burmese. Tht; Burmese greatly coveted the valley, 
and ceaselessly petitioned the* Resident at Ava to procure 
its restoration to them. He took their part, and it was 
generally represented that the restoration of the Kubo 
Valley to the Burmese would be an easy way of obtaining 
their lasting gratitude, A little reduction would have made 
it dear that the Burmese would only regard such an act on 
onr part as one of weakness, eo be followed up on their side 
by fresh plunder, t low ever. the question was not one of 
expediency: having virtually given the valley to Ghumbeer 
-Singh, nothing could justify its being taken from him , and 
when the question ms discussed, Major F, Grant, who, as 
officer in charge i»f the Levy and Joint Commissioner in 
Manipur, still represented our interests there, strongly urged 
its retention, 1 he arguments of expediency from our Resi¬ 
dent at Ava were destined to triumph over justice : and on 
January 9th, 1S34. the Kubo Valley was handed over to the 
Burmese, against the wishes of many of the inhabitants, an 
annua] allowance of 6.000 Sicca rupees being granted to 
Manipur as compensation. Tliai von,' day Ghumbeer Singh 
died in Manipur, leaving an infant son. two years of age, 
named Chandra Kirtec Singh Chandra Kirietr Singh wa¬ 
re cognised 35 Rajah, and an able member of his family, his 
father's first Cousin, Nur Sing, assumed the office of Regent, 
In iS^ the British Government cased [laying the **Mani¬ 
pur Levy," Major Grant left Manipur, and Captain Gordon, 
who had for eight years previously been attached to the 
Levy, was appointed as I’olith a) Agent to represent our in- 
U-resti and maintain the independence of Manipur, Captain 
Pemberton had l<>ng Ifefcire this been transferred to the 
Survey Department In ;S 37 Captain Guthrie, R_L, 
commenced cutting the hill road from Cachar to Manipur! 
and finished the work In 1844. 

The Regem. Nur Singh, had ruled on in spite of constat 
attempts to overthrow his government; but in ^44 the 
yucoi-mothcr attempted to procure his minder, with a 
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view to reigning herself, and failing, fled to British territory 
with the young Rajah. Chandra Kirtee Singh. 

The throne being now vacant the Regent, Nor Singh, 
assumed the government of die State in his own name, and 
reigned with the hearty approval of nearly all the people. 

Captain Gordon also died in December. 3S44; he had 
lived upwards of seventeen years in Manipur, and his name 
is still remembered with a (Tee t ion ; he had established an 
English school in which, among other pupils, were two girls: 
but lie also introduced English vegetables, etc., into the 
country and otherwise laboured for the benefit of the people. 
He was succeeded by Lieut M'Culloch. Rajah Nur 
Singh died in 1850 and was succeeded by his brother De- 
himlro; but the latter was too weak for his position, and 
early in 1851 the young son of Ghumbcer Singh, Chandra 
Kirtee Singh, invaded the country with a band of devoted 
followers. When he reached the borders *>f the valley. 
Deb iudro fled, and Chandra Kirtuc: Singh entered th>: capi* 
till in state and was unanimously accepted as Rajah. 

Till r S51 the Government of India had always acknow¬ 
ledged the df R-jali of Manipur, And attempts to 

overthrow the existing ruler were constant alt ending in 
more or le^ bloodshed. Xow. h o wever, Capuu n M 'Cu Hoch 
urged on the Government to support the young Rajah; and 
lie was authorized to " make a public avowal of the deter¬ 
mination of the British Government 10 uphold the present 
Rajah, and to resist and punish any parties attempting 
hereafter to dispossess him." The Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, in confirming the order of the 
Government of India, remarked, in a despatch dated May 
5th, 185a : “ The position you have assumed of pledged 
protectors of the Rajah, imposes on you* as a necessary 
conse. j/uence^ the obligation of attempting to guide him. by 
your advice!, but if needful, of protecting his subjects against 
oppression on his part: otherwise our guarantee of his rule 
may btt die cause of in dieting on them a continuance 
of reckless tyranny," It is io be regretted that these 
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words of wisdom and justice have been steadily ignored by 
successive Governments. We fail to find an instance in 
which the Government of India lias ever seriously remon¬ 
strated with the Rajah. The determination of Government 
to uphold Chandra Kirtce Singh was, however, a gotjd one ; 
and during his long reign of thirty-five years none of the 
many attempts to overthrow him had the slightest success- 
and he himself, on the other hand, displayed an unswerving 
fidelity to tile British Government. 

Ghutnbeer Singh had visited and exacted tribute Jrom the 
village of Kohima in the Naga hills; and for many years 
after that event, which occurred m Manipur main¬ 

tained more or less dose relations with the Angara! Magas; 
and the British > hivemment seems to have assumed that 
it had some authority over them. Indeed, in 1-^35, the 
great forest between the Doyang and Dliunsiri rivers was 
declared (n lx: the boundary between Manipur and Assam; 
and in t S 51 Manipur waa informed that it was at' liberty in 
work its will on the .Vngami Magas. It availed itself of 
tlie ijermtssioii, and established a predominant influence 
over many villages, liut tunes changed, and in (867 the 
Government of India, tired of the constant raids on its ter¬ 
ritory, established a station at Samogoodting, on the borders 
of the A ogam t country, and a survey foil owed. When ,i 
definite boundary came to be laid down, the interests of 
Manipur were not perhaps considered as they should have 
Ixmn, and many villages which had long paid her tribute 
were included in British territory'. 

We must now go back a little, and allude lo a great 
movement that, so far as con lie ascertained, began between 
the years tli30 and 1840, and is still going on, we mean the 
northward march of the Kuki trace. Several tribes, speak¬ 
ing dialects of the Kuki language, have long been settled 
in the south of Manipur; but it is not to these wc refer; 
they ;uv generally known by their tribal names ICtim, 
Cheeroo. Ouoireng, etc. By tCukis we mean the whole race 
formerly outside the limits of Manipur, whom we simply call 
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Ktikis, liui who, among themselves, are known by their 
tribal names, others such as Chins. Sooktoes or Kamhnws, 
Lushais. etc. ft was about the year l$35 that Manipur be* 
gan to fed the pressure of the wave, which soon threatened 
to become 30 imminent danger to the tilde State. 

Colonel M 1 L i 1 1 loch thoroughly grasped the situation ; he 
saw that the object of the immigrants was to obtain land 
to cultivate and settle down peacefully, having beeu driven 
from their old homes, and he [tressed on the Rajah (then 
Niur Singh) the advisability of settling them down on vacant 
lands in suitable situations. The Rajah warmly responded, 
and left the arrangement entirely in Colonel M'Culloch's 
hands. The result was eminently satisfactory. 

In 1 36 J, Colonel M'Culloch bade adieu to Manipur. 
The shower of stars had not then begun to fall; ami a man 
whom the Government of India ought to have delighted to 
honour, left unrewarded. The information gathered in the 
past decade was ignored, because things had latterly gone 
smoothly' in Manipur, the Foreign Office assumed that 
things always would do so, irrespective of who held the 
appointment. In fact it would have been difficult to have 
found a more unsuitable officer than the one appointed to 
succeed Colonel M'Culloch, who did his utmost 10 smooth 
his successor's way. handing over to him the management 
of the Kukis and oilier hill tribes, etc. It was of no avail; 
the new Political Agent was soon in the midst of difficul¬ 
ties, and after a troubled period or less than two years in 
office, he was ordered by Government to leave jo three days. 
Manipur was for a time without an Agent; but the Rajah 
begged Government to send back Colonel M'Culloch, who, 
though lie had retired, was in India. The Rajah's request 
was granted, and in May, 1864, Colonel M'Culloch returned, 
and was received with acclamation by Rajah and people. 

The next few years were devoted to restoring the con¬ 
fidence that had been forfeited by the conduct of the List 
Political Agent Towards the end of 1867 Colonel M *Cul!och 
retired, remaining, however, for a few days in Manipur in 
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order to post his successor irt the work, lie, too, in spite 
of the experience of the past, had been carelessly selected 
and was eminently unfitted for bis post. The Durbar were 
more cautious, and when Colonel M 'Culloch left, the control 
of the Kukis was vested in the Maharajah’s officials. The 
new Political Agent died in [S76, having, for years pre¬ 
viously, keen 011 indifferent terms with the Durbar, by 
whom a formal complaint was at last lodged with the 
Government of I udia. During parr of his period of office 
he was on leave, when lie was officiated for by General 
\ 7 il l hall and Colonel (non Generali Mowbray Thomson, 
C H„ both of whom are remem Ik- ted with respect. 

In December, 187 7. an attack was made on the Manipur 
frontier outpost of Kongal by the Tsawbwaof Thoungdost 
or .Sumjok, and eight Manipurls killed. This outrage was 
never redressed or condoned, and remained unsettled 
when the war of tSSj broke out: but In iSSt S2 the 
boundary, which had never been dearly defined, was laid 
down by Coined Johnstone. Political Agent and Boundary 
Commissioner, with the help of Colonel Badghy and a 
survey party. This settlement, though never formally ac¬ 
cepted by the Burmese, was the means of securing peace 
for the next four years, neither party going beyond it. 

Meanwhile our posit I on in the Naga Hills had greatly 
altered. The modest scheme inaugurated in 1866- 67, which 
aimed at no more than a Station at Saiuoogoodtmg and a 
gradually' acquired in Hue nee over the different villages, had 
grown, and a forward policy was determined on. The 
establish me tit was moved to Kohima in the cold weather 
of t$7$ 79, and the political officer in charge of die Naga 
Hdls, Mr, Damant, looked forward to years of peaceful and 
useful work among the people. Neither he nor those 
around him realized that they were sleeping on a volcano. 

On Oct, 13th, 1679, Mr. Damant left Kohima with an 
escort on a visit to Konomah, and reaching that place the 
next day, was shot dead as be arrived at one of the entrances. 
A general massacre of his followers succeeded. Those who 
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escaped took the news to Kohima, where the troops and 
establishment were rquartered, in two stockades ; one of 
these was abandoned and the other strengthened, and the 
inhabitants prepared for a siege, A letter was at once 
despatched to Mr. Hindu, extra Assistant Commissionernt 
Woka, fifty-seven miles away, asking him to march at once 
with ail the men he could gel together, to join the garrison 
of Ivohima, This he did i and though the duty was one of 
extreme danger, and requiring great courage and tact, he 
successfully accomplished his task and ted his band of sixty* 
two men into the Kohimu stockade on the iqth October. 
Unfortunately the exertion and exposure wen- too much for 
him; and though he contributed much to save Kohima, he 
never recovered his health, and died within a short tithe. 

A rumour of the disaster reached Manipur; Colonel 
Johnstone knew the Naga Hills, and at once realized its 
gravity and preared to march to die aid of the lidenguered 
garrison with liis escort of eighty men all told, and sent on 
a swift and trusty N;iga messenger to beg them to hold 
oul ’["he Maharajah of Manipur, at his request, lent him 
2.000 Manipuri sepoys and offered U ■ go himself. This pan 
of the offer being declined, lu- sent his son the heir-apparent, 
the dep.jsed Maharajah, now in exile in Calcutta, together 
with the able minister and commander, 1 hangrd Major, 

The success of the expedition is a matter of history ; llic 
garrison, including eight Europeans: and 5 jS native British 
subjects, were saved from ;t genera! massacre, they being on 
the point of surrender: and the N'agu Hills from a general 
revolt which it would have taken 5,000 men and two years 
time to subdue. The conduct of the Maharajah of Manipur 
was praiseworthy itt the extreme. He was still feeling sore 
at being deprived of his tributary villages and coveted terri¬ 
tory, and he might easily have insidiously fomented the 
rebellion. Instead of this, he loyally exacted himself to the 
utmost on our behalf Early in iSfk), Sir Steuart Bay-ley, 
the Chief Com mission er of Assam, visited Manipur for the 
purpose of thanking the Maharajah on the part of the 
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Vioerpy, and presenting him with the insignia crt a C.S. 1 . 
He was received with great enthusiasm, ami on his de¬ 
parture, escorted to the l rentier at Mao. i here was a slight 
attempt at a revolution in 1881, during the absence of the 
Political Agent: and in the cold weather of 18*1-82, the 
Manipur-Burmah boundary was settled, as already men¬ 
tioned- The revolution was of die old-fashionet! type. An 
utterly insignificant man, by name, " Ereagba,' 1 suddenly 
appeared, raised a small band of followers, and proclaimed 
himself Rajah. He was speedily captured and, with seven¬ 
teen followers, executed. Beyond these two ■ vents nothing 
of importance occurred dll the year 1885. In April of thru 
year, a raid on the Kubu Valley by U Kuhi tribe from 
Manipur, was complained of by the Burmese authorities, 
and the matter was inquired into by the Political Agent, 
Colonel 1 ohastone, who visited the Valiev and liad friendly 
interviews with die Burmese officials, Inquiries led tr< the 
belief that the raid had been committed at the instigation 
of Thangal Major, die Aya Poorel or Manipuri Minister 
for Burmese Affairs, in revenge for the Kcmga! outrage of 
1877, which still remained unredressed. This afterwards 
proved to Ihj the case. At the time, however, failing actual 
proof, dm Political Agent felt so convinced that Manipur 
was in the wrong, that he insisted cm the Maharajah’s 
removing Thangal Major from the Aya Poordship. 

Burmese alTairs were now approaching a crisis, and war 
was determined on. Our troops were read) 1 to advance up 
the lira wady, when orders were received in Manipur to 
communicate with some Europeans in the employ of the 
Bombay-Burmah Corporation, who, with some hundreds of 
native British subjects were beyond reach in the forests 
uf the Chiudwin, and who, it was feared, would fall victims 
to tlic vengeance of the Burmese. A warning letter was 
successfully conveyed to Mr Morgan, live Chief of the 
Bombay - Burmah Corporation establishment at Kcndat, the 
friendly negotiations of the previous spring with Lite Bur¬ 
mese officials aiding the ojieration. Our troops advanced, 
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and the lives of the Europeans especially were in great 
danger. News of this reached Manipur. A second time 
was the Maharajah appealed to for help, and again he re¬ 
sponded. The F'oKticaJ Agent marched with his own tscort 
and a party of the Maharajah's troops, and one of two 
mountain guns, received as a reward for service in the 
Nagn Hills, to Kendal, 3 50 miles from Manipur, and 
the lives of three Europeans and 250 native British sub¬ 
jects and much property were saved. After some hard 
righting, including the capture of the great stockade at 
Kendat. the whole party, many of whom had been in cap¬ 
tivity, were safely escorted to the Manipur frontier, where 
they remained in safety till the end of the campaign. 

Colonel Johnstone, having been severely wounded, went 
on leave in April, r8So, hut some of the Maharajah's troop 
continued to give assistance, and Colonel Johnstone spoke 
highly of the moral assistance given to him by the then 
Heir Apparent (now e\iled Rajah). 

Major W. F. Trotter succeeded as Political Agent, Imt 
was almost immediately after severely wounded in action, 
and died from the effects in July, (886. 

A short time before Major Trotter's death, the Maltarajuh 
Chan lira Kirtre Singh, who had long been an Invalid, died 
after an unprecedentedly long reign of thirty-five years ; he 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Soor Chandra Singh. 

Now was tlte golden «p]«jrtunity for imro luring reforms 
and acting up to the wise policy propounded when the 
British Government guaranteed its sup|x>n to Chnmlra 
Kirtec Singh, to which we have already alluded. Owing to 
the necessities of the war in Butmali, there was a large force 
at times in Manipur, fully capable of supporting our pres¬ 
tige ; and everything pointed 10 the advisability of a new 
dqmriure in Manipur politics, and a frank admission on both 
sides tliat, while wc hud up to this time abstained from inter- 
ierence in the internal affairs of the State, we should, for 
die future, while supporting the Rajah, assure ourselves 
that he was really governing according to our principles of 
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justice. Hitherto gross cases had been taken up, individual 
abuses stopped, and. unjust or cruel sentences fjeen averted. 
All this, however, had been done by the personal influence 
of tin; Political Agent fur the time being; but abuses held in 
check by a strong Agent were likely to grow up rapidly 
tinder a weak or indifferent successor. No permanent im¬ 
provement could he effected until the Government of India 
intimated plainly that it authorized its Agent to sec that 
reforms were actualIv carried out. Now there was a new 

m 

Rajah, and the day was plastic and even Manipur tradi¬ 
tion was in our favour, as it was always the custom of a 
Rajah, soon after his accession, to make promises of reform. 
It was not the laws of Manipur that required alteration, 
except in a few* isolated cases, but their honest administra¬ 
tion that people demanded, 

The Indian Foreign Office had enough information at its 
disposal to show that the Manipur appointment was not an 
easy one: ami when It became vacant at such a critical time, 
the utmost care should have been taken to find a suitable 
officer to nil it. going beyond the Assam Commission, if 
necessary, in case it did not afford sufficient choicer Hav¬ 
ing found the right man. a definite policy should liavc been 
framed for him to carry out, including a fair amount of rv- 
fortn : and. keeping in view the great danger in the p.isr, 
arising from too many heirs to the throne, it would have 
been wise to exile several of the Rajah’s brothers, in any 
case the: eve n then notorious Koireng (the Sena putty of 
recent events) should have been instantly deported. Such 
a procedure would have greatly commended itself to the 
popple at large. We do not learn that at this time or sub¬ 
sequently any discrimination was exercised in the appoint 
meat of a Political Agent, Manipur had been quiet, and its 
internal affairs had given no trouble since the tojiirdcmps 
of 1X76, and so it might go on. A little later, in calm con¬ 
tempt of past experience, an officer in wretched health was 
appointed, much against his will, it is believed, to dir: within 
a few months of his arrival in Manipur. Thus a policy of 
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" drift " was once more inaugurated, with the result that 
might have been expected—that was expected by those 
who had any knowledge of the country. 

I iie Rajah Soor Chandra Singh has teen described by 
those who knew him as an amiable man. not without ability, 
but weak and good-natured, extremely sensible of theneees. 
suy of loyalty to the British Government, and as havin'* 
on several occasions, shown himself desirous of acting in 
accordance with its wishes. Such a man, mulct the guid- 
<mce of a strong Political Agent, might have done great 
things; and, with his character thus strengthened, would 
have, it is believed, proved an able ruler, He had the <k>- 
votion of the strongest |>ai*ty in the State; and the exile of 
even one of his brothers, Koireng, would have proved a 
warning more eloquent than words to the disaffected, who 
lor t heir own ends were willing to act against him. From 
the commencement of his reign, however, things were not 
mhis favour, lie was Eon -0:3d-natural to his brothers, 
and weak m his dealings with them. Each brother formed 
a little court of his own, and became a centre of oppression 
to the people, for which the Rajah got the credit and lost in 
popularity. There can be no doubt, too. that the increasing 
number of Europeans who visited Manipur, and the constant 
passage of troops to ami from Burmah, with the consequent 
demand lor supplies, etc., raising the prices to the bhabit- 
-Uius, caused some discontent among the upper classes in 
Manipur: the Rajah would again be blamed for this, and 
his enemies make capital ou: of it. It is unquestionable 
tliat the Senaputty always did aspire to supreme power, and 
that he had for years, previous to the revolution of Septem¬ 
ber last, been fanning the Hame of discontent and doing his 
utmost to attach a strong party to himself. AH this ought 
to have been foreseen and known at the Residency, and 
counter measures taken, as already suggested ; but nothing 
seems to have been done, and the revolution appears to iiavc 
come upon the Political Agent as a sudden surprise, 

l he true history of the dwindling of our prestige in Mant 
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pur during t1s-_ last fe w years will probably never be known, 
k is not necessary to attempt to unravel any of the in¬ 
trigues dial led up to the sinister event—the revolution ot 
September. 1M90- It was plain to ail that knew him that 
Koireng the Scnaputiy would not long be content to occupy 
a secondary position: and an attempt to overthrow the Ma¬ 
harajah and place himself or a puppet of his own on the 
thvoile was a mere question of time- The Maharajah and 
his brothers were not all sons of the same mother, and one 
of his own brothers, PuccaSens, was his chief favourite ; the 
second brother, Kula Chandra Singh, appointed JooLraj, or 
heir-apparent, when the Rajah succeeded to the throne, was 
by .1 different mother, as also were the Senaputty and others. 
The Maharajah** three own brothers appear to liave taken 
his side, and three others, half-brothers, the Sena putty's. It 
is not necessary to mention the names of any but the promi¬ 
nent actors, as they’ are confusing. 

A day or two previous to the 2 isl, there appears to have 
been some dispute between Puoca Sena and the Sena putty’s 
party, the result being that the former told the Maharajah 
some tales about them which made him <juestion the Jpobraj, 
and ask him if any plot was being hatched against him. The 
loobraj stoutly denied the imputation : and almost immedi¬ 
ately alter leaving the Maharajah's presence set CilT for a 
place called Fhoi-Chmg, on the Cackir road, attended by all 
his personal followers. I it die middle of the night the Sena- 
pntiy, with two brothers and a hundred men, sealed the walls 
of the Maharajah’* private enclosure and fifed on him while 
he was asleep in his bed. The noise awoke him ; he sprang 
up. and began tying on his turban, w hen it was pierced by 
a shot. Realizing the situation, he .it once took, to flight, 
and in climbing a wall had a severe fall and hurt himself. 
The night was dark, and being unable to distinguish friend 
from foe, he fled to the Residency for safety, leaving the 
palace by the southern entrance, where he met his brother, 
Pucca Sena, coming to his assistance. His two other faithful 
brothers also followed him to the Residency, where he was 
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speedily joined by Thangal General, Angom Nfagfhow, 
Sautoo Singh, and other high officials, bringing with them 
followers, armed and unarmed. 

Now, before going further with the narrative of events, it 
is necessary to make a few observations, h irst, the British 
Government had practically undertaken to protect the 
Maharajah, and hold him in possession of his throne, and 
given proof of their intentions by, on two previous occasions, 
putting down attempts to subvert his Government Second, 
that this attempt on Ids life and throne was got up in the 
palace, during the presence of the Political Agent at tin; 
capital, and in open defiance of the known ''piers of the 
Government of India* The inference being, that the con¬ 
spirators relied on the weakness or neutrality of our repre¬ 
sentative. to ensure their success, otherwise they must have 
been well aware that their act was one of gro-s ivilly. 

in any case, there would seem now to have been a grand 
opportunity for the Political Agent for the display of prompt 
and vigorous neb on for the maintenance of our prestige, and 
for the bold assertion of our determination, under no cir¬ 
cumstances to allow our nominee to be ousted from the 
position in which we had placed him. Alas! such a line of 
conduct implies years of carefully nursed-up influence, nod 
the habit of long-asserted authority. We fear that the later 
.tnnals of Manipur afforded no ho[>e of such a strong course 
being taken. We believe the following to lie a fairly correct 
account; all that happened will probably never hi: known. 

Undoubtedly the Political Agent's duty was clear: the 
Maharajah was under his protection; Government liad 
guaranteed him; he should therefore have boldly dirown 
his weight into the scale in his favour. The attempt to over¬ 
throw him was a direct insult to the authority of Govern¬ 
ment, and it would obviously be detrimental to that authority 
to allow the Maharajah, even if he itally wished it, to abdi¬ 
cate it under compulsion. A man's nerves may easily be 
shaken by an attempt on his life and a sudden iosurrectiun. 
He sought moral aid from the British Representative and 
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that aid should instantly have been given him* No man 
was hi for the post of Political Agent who had not sufficient 
force of character to adopt a strong course under such cir¬ 
cumstances. The instant the news readied the Political 
Agent* he should have despatched an ultimatum to the 
rebels, demanding their submission, and a telegram asking for 
help in the shape of two or three hundred men under liuru- 
pean officers from Kuhima, Tamti, or Cachar. His next act 
should have been to call on all the Rajah's loyal adherents, 
undcrThangal General, to recapture the palace .nail hazards. 
Had this been dam it is probable that the revolt w ould have 
ended b\ noon of the 22nd September. In any case, the 
arrival of troops would have turno i the scale in favour of the 
Rajah; and tilings having quieted down, it would have been 
scon that, to secure permanent quiet, both the Sen a putty and 
Pucca Sena would have to be deported; the latter, though 
not of a truculent disposition, being evidently a mischief- 
maker. However, this was not to be. Both the Maharajah 
and Political Agent seem to have vacillated, and things 
were allowed to drift. The Maharajah's party say that the 
Political Agent forbade his followers to fight in his defence; 
and that, feeling no confidence in him and fearing for his 
life, he asked his enemies to allow him to retire [«eaceful!y 
on a pilgrimage to Brindabund (knowing that, as a pilgrim, 
he would be free from attack), intending to proceed at once 
to the Chief Commissioner of Assam, and lay his case before 
him. On the other hand, it is asserted that he signed an 
act of abdication, and when asked by the Political Agent to 
reconsider it, declined. Carefully weighing and sifting alt 
the evidence before us. we fed convinced that the Maha¬ 
rajah never had any intention of abdicating, but that for 
some reason or other he distrusted the Political Agent, and 
believed hi*, sympathies to be with the Senaputty’s party. 
J le certainly felt that there was no chance of our repre¬ 
sentative taking such strong and high-handed action as 
would have not only secured his success, not even assured 
the safety of his life, which had already been attempted. 
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Vnder the dfCtunstances, his conduct can hardly be con¬ 
sidered reprehensible. Even the strong, able, .mJ count- 
gemis Chandra Ktrtcc Singh realised the extreme danger ot" 
a sudden raw fade tjuub without the prompt aid of the Political 
Agendas, when a new site for the Residency was proposed 
in Novemb-.r, 1S77, he opposed \i< removal from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the palace, b : vuise, in the event of a revolution, 
he wanted 'to be under the Agent's immediate protection. 

in the correspondence laid Ixjfore Parliament it is 'Stated 
to have been Mr. Quinton s belief that the Joobraj Kula 
Chandra Singh was not privy to his brother's plot. This 
cannot for a moment be admitted. The evidence shows 
that as soon as the Political Agent’s neutrality and the 
Senaputty's success had been dearly demonitrated, the 
latter sent a strong force to escort the Jcobraj from 
Phoiching, and that he marched into the palace in triumph, 
utterly ignoring the Maharajah, who was at the Residency. 
H is object in going to Phoiehing was probably in be ready 
to escape in the event of the failure of the Senaputty's 
attempt ; his grandmother pursued an identical policy when 
she attempted the life of the Regent Nur Singh in 1&44. 

The Joobraj's triumphal entry, with Lronj*s, state elc> 
phants, and band-playing, was soon followed by the Maha¬ 
rajahs departure for Cachar under an escort. He left 
behind him life Ranee, and -son and heir, the latter a boy 
of twelve —a certain proof that he intended to return t and 
after reaching Cachar, proceeded to Calcutta. He sent 
petitions requesting to be reinstated, both to the Viceroy 
and to the Chief Commissioner of Assam. 

Thus the first an in die tragedy was over. The Rajah, 
whom wc had seated on the throne of his father, and to 
whom ive had promised support against ull comer*, had 
been attacked at night, driven out of his palace, and finally 
forced to leave his country, under the very eyes of our 
representative, whose bounder! duty it was to uphold him, 
and whose pride it should have been to maintain intact 
the authority of the British Government. It might have 
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been expected that the Government, seeing its authority 
thus set aside, would have instantly averted itself, and 
pending an inquiry. have ordered the occupation of Mani¬ 
pur by a sufficient force, and decreed the deposition of the 
usurpers. The Rajah might have t>een reinstated at once, 
on the distinct understanding that on a full investigation into 
all the circumstances llie Government migliL find it neces¬ 
sary to depose him. We say this, quite admitting that 
without a full knowledge of all the circumstances it might 
not have been advisable to promise the Rajah a continu¬ 
ance of our stip[iort; but failing evidence of rebellion, or 
utter incapacity, or grave crime, we were not justihed b; 
justice or policy in refusing to reinstate him* It is clear 
indeed that policy demanded that we should, among an 
ignorant people, who look for instant action in such cases, 
h.Lve shown at once that we would not tolerate any act of 
usurpation. Instead of this, Lhe usual lengthy currespon 
dunce was commenced, a portion of which has now been 
published. So far as we can glean from it. we infer that the 
Government of India atone time contemplated restoring tile 
rightful Maharajah Suor Chandra Singh, while it is shown 
very plainly that the Political Agent of Manipur, Mr. Grim- 
wood, and the Chief Commissioner of Assam, Mr. Quinton, 
urged that he should not be sent hack. The latter seems 
to have feared that his restoration would necessitate an in¬ 
crease in the number of tf»*ops vet* maintained in Manipur, a 
perfectly needless fear; the deportation of the quarrelsome 
brothers, including Pucca Senna, and a little more well-timed 
interference, would have been all that was necessary. The 
guard at the Residency consisted at the time of 120 men. 
double the maximum number stationed there at any time 
previous to January, *886, more than three times the 
minimum force up to that date. It is true that our passive 
attitude during the crisis of September, 1890, and years of 
weakness had greatly lowered our prestige; but a vigorous 
assertion of the authority of the paramount Power would 
have done much towards restoring it; and had the Rajah 
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been ;illowed to return, escorted by -00 men, the hostile 
party would have melted away, and all opposition would 
have ceased* But wise and politic counsels did not prevail. 
Whatever its own ideas may have been, the Government 
i'i India endorsed the views *if Mr. OuintOiT, so far as to 
decide not to restore Maharajah Soor Chandra, 

Meanwhile let us sec how things were progressing in 
Manipur, 1 )n the surface all seems smooth ; there is a rather 
large ripple in the shape of an attempted rising in December, 
but it is put down, and described as of a trifling nature by 
the Political Agent, who apparently saw everything through 
roseate glasses. He at least should, pending the receipt 
of definite orders from Government, have maintained a dig* 
nirii-d reserve*, but now we find him posing as a hist friend 
of the Stmaputty (for the non-expulsion of whom, for an 
abominable act of cruelty. Maharajah Soor Chandra Singh 
is strongly condemned in iNSSj. from whom "He had 
received much kindness, to quote a pub!idled letter. It 
can hardly be wondered at if the Senaputty looked on his 
friend the Political Agent in the light of n partisan, instead 
of the courteous but firm and impartial representative of 
the British Government. Looking a little below the sur¬ 
face, what do we see ? We lind in the month of January 
every* one disturbs by the shadow of coming trouble, 
jienpie fearfuiof what was to happen, and predicting evil. 
Later on. when the Chief Commissioner's visit was decided 
on, we hear of British subjects transmitting their valuables 
to India, and that complete anxiety for the future was the 
predominant feeling. We hear now, too. that devoted 
adherents of the rightful Rajah had cast in their lot with 
the usurpers. I low could it be otherwise ? The continuity 
of the policy of the British Government was doubted. The 
fierce Senaputty was the man in power; there was no 
alternative but to obey him. This was the situation early 
In March, 1891, The throne was occupied by a weak and 
ignorant puppet, Kid a Chandra Singh, second son of the 
laic Maharajah Cliandra Kirtce Singh \ the Mayor of the 
Palace, the true ruler, was the Senaputty! 
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Al list the secret orders of Government were issued. and 
the Chief Commissioner set mi on his march tor Manipur. 
1 lie Viceroy had decided not to restore Soor Chandra 
Singh, hut to acknowledge the joobn-j Kula Chandra 
Smgh. tile man nominally in power, Rajah, At the 
same time :is it was nm deemed advisable that any one 
should In: allowed to depose ami set up Rajahs, that func¬ 
tion being the special privilege of the Government of India, 
the Chief Commissioner was ordered to proceed to Mani¬ 
pur and having made known the orders of Government, to 
cause the arrest of the SenapUtty, and deport him with a 
view to his being interned in some part of India. That b, 
the passive tool was to benefit by the act of violence and 
treachery perpetrated by his brother, while the latter was 
tu be punished. 11 tilts policy was framed with a view to 
securing the speedy return of S<x>r Chandra Singh in an 
apparently natural way. it deserves much credit, ihough it 
may L&ar the stigma of being Machiavellian ; otherwise 
we cannot endorse it as either wise or just, The diameter 
of Kuia Chandra Singh being what we have described it 
to be. The removal from the scent: uf the Sen a putty 
would, without our interferes e, have speedily led to the 
restoration of the rightful Rajah, a far abler man with a 
stronger following. It, as we believe, however, the act of 
Government was Hand Jitfc, we can only express our un¬ 
mitigated surprise -as. though the Senaputfy M/as the more 
criminal of the two, Kuia Chandra Singh must be con¬ 
sidered as his accessory both before and after the fact. 

The Chief Commissioner set out on his jourm-y from 
Golaghat, in Assam, on March ytli, taking with hurt as his 
escort 400 men of the 42nd and 44th Goorkim regiments, 
under the command of Colonel Skene, D.S.O. t of the 42nd, 
Captain v. mvlcy was also under orders to proceed to Muni- 
pur front Lachar with 200 boorkluis, 

The men of the escort carried only forty rounds of cart¬ 
ridges each in their pouches, and no reserve ammunition 1 
One march from Golaghut, Lieut. Gurdon was sent on 
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ahead to Manipur 10 confer with Mr. Grim wood the Politi¬ 
cal Agent. He arrived on the tjih, and rejoined Mr. 
Quinton's camp on the 18th at Karong, four marches from 
Manipur. From his report it appear* that Mr. Grim wood 
did not approve of the dq>ortaiio)i of the Senaputty, or of 
hi> arrest while attending a Durbar; but he never hinted 
that there was much fear of opposition, though hr said that 
the Sena putty would personally offer a resistance. 

f lie Chid Commissioner was, as usual, met at the 
frontier station of Mao, by Thangal General, the officer in 
charge of the district and line of road running thence to 
Manipur—an active, intelligent old man of seventy-four 
years nf age, formerly devoted to the British Government 
and Maharajah S.jur Chandra Singh, but forced by recent 
events to obey the usurper. Thence they marched leisurely 
to Manipur, till at Sengmai. the last march, thirteen miles 
from tin capital, they were met by Mr. Grim wood on 
March 2isc. At Seitgjnai a council was held, at which 
Mr. Quinton, Colonel Skene, and .Mr. Grim wood were 
present, when it was decided to arrest the Sena putty at a 
Durbar to be held the next day, and at one-’ despatch him 
under a strong escort to Kohiina. On the morning of the 
22nd March the party proceeded to Manipur, being met at 
four miles from the capital by the Senaputty with a guard 
of honour. At the outer gate of the palace, the Regent. 
Kala Chandra Singh, met the Chief Commissioner, when 
the latter announced that a Durbar would be held at t ? 
p.m. that day. [f this ivas the first notice of the Durbar, 
it seems a rather arbitrary’ proceeding, and one savouring 
of unseemly haste and calculated to amuse suspicion ] it 
not being customary 10 call upon the Ruler of a* State to 
pay a visit on such short notice. However the Regent came, 
but without the Senaptuty and his other brothers. Mr. 
Quinton refused to see him, and ordered that the Scnaputty 
should be sent for. saying he could not hold the Durbar 
without him ; it was stated that he was ill and could not 
attend, and die messenger sent to call him returned with 
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a message to the same effect. After watting two hours 
the Repeat left without seeing the Chief Commissioner. 
Tlie Political Agent was sent to the jialace to coder with 
the Ministers ta proceeding quite contrary' to the old eti¬ 
quette of the Agency, which prescribed that in all cases ot 
basin ess the two latter should invariably attend on the 
Politicai Agent), the result being that another Durbar was 
ordered for 9 a.m, on die 23rd ; but the hour arrived and 
no one came. Tile Political Agent again visited the palace, 
but without effect; and Mr, Quinton wrote a letter to the 
Regent, ordering him to produce the Stnaputty, adding 
that "if he was not delivered lip he would have him 
arrested. 11 Mr, Griimvood look this letter to the Palace at 
2 p.m., and stayed for about three hours, trying to persuade 
the Regent to obey orders, but failed, it being evident that 
the latter was afraid to act, though it bad Wen intimated 
to him that he would not be recognised as Maharajah if he 
did not give up his brother and agree to other conditions. 

It was now quite plain that so far Mr, Quinton’s mission 
had failed. He appears to have come up expecting that 
every order he issued would lie cheerfully obeyed—that, 
after having tacitly sanctioned our authority to be set aside 
and our pledged word to Soor C handra Singh to be made of 
none effect, the man whom wc had allowed for six mouths 
to wield the power of the State would at a word from him 
quietly resign himself into his hands, a prisoner, to go into 
exiti- and sec his tool and puppet reap the benefit of Ids 
own successful perfidy and insolence. This, too, though he 
must have known his desperate character and bloody ante¬ 
cedents. But it was not to be; the wind had been sown in 
September, and a whirlwind was to be reaped in .March l 

On the evening of the ajrd a council was held betw'eeu 
Mr. Quinton. Colonel Skene, ami Mr. Grim wood : and Mr. 
Quinton decided to effect the arrest of the Senaputty by 
farce. Colonel Skene made his arrangements, and a little 
before daybreak a party of 250 men was ordered out to 
accomplish the design. The Senaputty’s house was situ- 
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ated within the great outer wall of the -palajct-fon, at some 
little distance from the Rajah's inner enclosure where the 
Regent lived, and which was much mure strongly fortified. 

The attack was made and the house taken, after some 
resistance and some loss. Lieut, Urackenbury being mortally 
wounded and a native officer killed : but, as might have been 
expected, die Seitftpuity was not there, but had remcateJ to 
the stronger enclosure of the Regent, so that the work of 
our men had been in vain. We do not attcnij >t a lengthy 
description of the operations, and must reserve our criticism 
for a time ; hut we assert that if an attack was made at all. 
it ought, to be successful, to have been made on the inner 
enclosure, with a view to capturing die guns and magazine. 
Given a fair supply of Scaling ladders,—winch could easily 
have been improvised, the Residency compound abounding 
with bamboos,-—anil a resolute attack, it is Ixdieved [hat. 
considering the excellent quality of the tr<xt|>s employed, 
tile work might have been speedily accomplished, Once 
[losses sed of the guns and magazine, the Sena putty would 
tiave been powerless, and we should have been able to 
enforce our terms. 

SVe do not wish to say that it was right at this time to 
employ force r but we do say emphatically, that having de¬ 
termined to resort to it, this was the only way of bringing 
about a successful issue. The attempt to arrest the Sena* 
putty was a half-measure, and half-measures never succeed 
with Asiatics, seldom with any one. It was not our busi¬ 
ness to arrest die Scnaputty. but the Regent’s, acting under 
our orders. If the Regent failed to acknowledge the 
authority »«f the Chief Commissioner and carry out his 
orders, then he was the one we had first to deal with, and 
if we made an attack at all, it should have been cm him and 
on his inner fort. The troops sent occupied the Sena- 
putty’s house till 4 p.m,. when they were withdrawn ; but 
from 10 a.m. fire had been opened on the Residency, and 
at 2 p, m, two guns were brought to bear on it. 

The Residency at Manipur was a fine budding, standing 
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in an enclosure containing about sixteen acres of ground, 
consisting of turf, lawns, gardens, groves, and tanks or 
ponds of water; the enclosure likewise contained ilv.‘ bar¬ 
racks of the Political Agents escort, telegraph, and other 
Government offices. The Treasuiy was in the gateway. 
( he Residency itself, which was constructed between 1878 
and t!SSi, was built on solid brick foundations seven feet 
above the ground, the rooms thus formed being practically 
shot proof or capable of being made so with little trouble^ 
The superstructure was in the old English half-timber 
stjh- with a thatched roof, the walls, to a height of about 
eight feel above the door, being built of brick six inches 
thick in timber framework. The front of the house was 
about ic-o or 120 yards from the enclosure wall, beyond 
which was a ditch, a broad road, then a moat, and on the 
other side of it the ramparts of the Raja Ids enclosure. 
1 he Residency grounds were surrounded by an enclosure 
mud wall and ditch, quite sufficient to act as a breastwork, 
but it is obvious that neither house nor grounds were 
intruded for defensive purposes, though in erecting the 
building the constant domestic strife of Manipur was borne 
in mind, and the foundation walls of the Residency made 
sufficiently strong to afford a place of safety for non- 
combatants against any stray shot that might happen to 
pass that way. The idea of erecting a fortress-like build¬ 
ing in a friendly country, where the Political Agent's moral 
influence helped to support the ruling Rajah, and where 
the former often lived with no other guard than a party of 
Mampnris. would never have occurred to the officer who 
built the late Residency. 

Wo have said that at 2 p.m. two guns ijlb, mountain 
gun*l were brought to bear on the Residency ; and some 
time before this a musketry fire from the rear was opened 
on it. the enemy having advanced, under cover of a village, 
just behind the enclosure wall : and the wounded and non- 
combatants were placed under the house in the shot-proof 
rooms already alluded to. As evening came on, the amrnu- 
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nition or the Goorkhas was reported to be running short, 
and the question of a retreat to the open was discussed ; 
hut precious to arriving at a determination on the subject 
it was resuived to try the effect, of negotiations and ask for 
a truce. The 4 CJuof Commissioner wrote a letter to the 
Regent, which was sent across to the palace, and our 
bugles sounded " cease firing ” ; the fire of the Maniptms 
ceased, and a gong was heard to beat, and in half-an-hour 
a reply was received, in which the Regent promised to 
cease firing if our troops would lay down their arms. This 
proposal could not be accepted ; and just then a Manipuri 
came with a proposal that the Chief Commissioner should 
meet the Seiuputti lialf-way between the Residency 
and the Palace, to discuss matters. 1 1 is stated that, on 
Mr. Grim wood's advice, the Chief Commissioner decided 
to go, and went, accompanied by Mr, Grim, wood. Colonel 
Skene. M r, Cossins. and Lieutenant Simpson. The party 
went without an escort, anti the officers divested themselves 
of their swords and revolvers. I’lie humiliation was com¬ 
plete, the veil had fallen over their eyes, and the proud 
spirit of the Anglo -1 ndian had been quenched, or never 
could they have submitted to such a degradation, or so 
easily put their trust in a bloodthirsty savage. What fol¬ 
lowed Is speedily told, so far as we know it. They apjxiar 
to have gone to the public Durbar room, and after a con¬ 
ference lasting some time to have been killed The party 
in the Residency anxiously awaited the return of the Chid 
Gurtimssioner and his officers ; hut about midnight a Mam- 
puri shouted over the wall that he would not return, and 
immediately after a heavy fire was again, opened uit our 
people. It was then assumed that the Chief Commissioner 
had been captured ; and as ammunition was reported to be 
falling short, it was decided to retreat, towards Cachar, 
along the road from which place Captain Cowley was 
advancing with 200 men, l ive [larty, consisting of Captain 
Boih-.au, Captain Butcher, Lieutenant Gttadon, Lieutenant 
Lugani, Dr. Calvert, Lieutenant Woods, and Mrs. Grim* 
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wood, with the bulk <if the troops, seventeen wounded, nod 
snmt unarmed followers left the Residency at about : am. 
»n line morning of the -:5th March, and, fording the river 
to the rear, proceeded along the Cachar road. Lieutenant 
Brackenbury died just before they left It appears that in 
their haste to retreat the guard at the Treasury were for¬ 
gotten, and not being relieved, these gallant fellows, who 
had been ordered by their native officer to hold their post 
to the last, bravely held out till 5 a.m,, when they were 
overwhelmed and made prisoners. The retreating party 
marched on and reached the summit of the t-ii-metol range, 
the tin^t after leaving the valley by night, and halting there, 
proceeded on their way on the morning of the =6th, when 
they met Captain Cowley's detachment in the f.al-mctak 
valley. joining their forces, they marched to Cachar. 
caching Luckipoie, fourteen miles from that place, on 
March 31st. Shortly alter leaving Manipur the Residency 
was seen to be in Harney Here and there on the road 
there was some slight pretence of opposition : beyond! this 
and thu great fatigues of die march, cheerfully shared by 
the heroic Mrs. Grim wood, the journey was uneventfilL 
1 hus we have a large party of Kngltsh officers, headed 
by the Chief Commissioner of Assam, and oyer 500 excel¬ 
lent troops (including the 130 permanently attached to the 
Residency > either killed, captured, or obliged to retreat by 
the usurping head of a went little native Stale, the people 
of which are not naturally ivartilce, and where or old we 
were regarded with respect and awe. 

In passing comments on a great disaster, it is not just to 
hold up to obloquy those who were the actual perpetrators 
of the mistake, without also asking who put them there and 
trusted them with work for which they were incompetent ? 
Now in this Manipur business all must share the blame, 
both the Government of India and its subordinates; but we 
cannot forget what very great latitude the Government of 
India allows its high officials, and that a really strong re¬ 
monstrance from one of them alway receives careful atten- 
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tion. We hoTil that. apart from errors of judgment, the 
great mistake made by the Government of India was in 
not adhering to its intention to stand by Its pledge, to 
supjwrt Maharajah Soor Chandra, and reinstate him ; but 
here we have an illustration of our argument—the Govern¬ 
ment paid too careful attention to the remonstrance of Mr. 
Onimon. and relinquished their own idea and adopted tiiat 
of the Chief Commissioner, of recognising the Joobraj. 
How unsound and how flimsy are Mr. Quintons arguments 
when he talks of the Rajah '■ Voluntarily giving up " " his 
ps)sation.“ Would any man acknowledge afterwards that 
he " voluntarily ” gave up his watch to a robber who de 
manded it with a pistol at his head ? and yet this was the 
Rajah's position. Mr. Quinton says Mr, Grimwood '‘pro¬ 
mised li tin his protection but until his usurping brothers 
were cleared out of the palate, what was such protection 
worth ? Such would be the Rajah's argument. Mr. 
Quinton did not apparently realise the weakness of our 
action on the night of the revolution : and. believing it to 
Ik: expedient to substitute the Joobraj ior his brothers, 
treated the latter as a free agent and urged his views on 
Government accordingly. We bold that a Government like 
ours should even stretch a point to adhere to its pledged 
word; though wc also emphasize, that where a ruler mal¬ 
treats his subjects our promise to uphold him lajjses. ^ ( - 
bdieve that no charge of ill-treatment can be brought 
against Soor Chandra -Singh: he was deplorably weak, but 
we might have strengthened him. In the case referred to 
in the 14 Manipur Pajjers," when. 1 he neglected to deport 
the Senaputty for a grave offence in t888, it was we who 
ought to have acted on his behalf. It must have been 
patent to all, that he did not dare to lay hands on the 
Senaputty ; and our weakness was as evident as his. The 
victory' was the Senaputty’s, he stayed in Manipur contrary 
to the expressed wish of Government, and doubtless made 
capital of his defiance of the paramount Power, 

Mr. Quinton was ordered to Manipur u> carry out the 
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order* of the Viceroy : it was not the work for so high an 
official to bi: engaged in, he knew nothing personal!)? of 
Manipur, and his orders and instruct ions would have come 
with far greater force when issued from a distance. Great 
personages in India, especially in the wilder parts* must not 
be made too cheap : at a distance there is something of the 
unknown and awe-inspiring about them; close to,they appe;u* 
too much like Common mortals, ;md unless their personal 
influence and reputation is great the enchantment vanishes, 
Had the Chief Commissioner strongly objected to go, he 
would not have been forced to do so, Every tiling, however, 
tends to show that ho was full of confidence in the success of 
his plans. As to the strength of the force taken with him we 
have nothing to say. though, ls, we believe, mountain guns 
were available, a couple should have been taken, and above 
dt an ample supply of ammunition :is on service. Seven 
hundred men, well com mantled (Captain Cowley's detach- 
meat of 200 men was close .a hand), were capable of doing 
what they liked in Manipur ; the addition of two guns would 
have rendered assurance doubly sure. 

Uu arrival in Manipur, Mr. Quinton seems to have acted 
with undue haste. 11 is true, the hot season lud commenced 
and the early rains were imminent, and the whole business 
ought to have !*en begun two months earlier: but such pre¬ 
cipitate ae Lion as is recorded was quite opposed to all hope 
■ if a successful issue : no official business in Manipur is ever 
hastily concluded. Long before the arrival of the Chief 
Commissioner, assuming that the proposed policy was 
to be carried out as determined on, the Political Agent 
should have been engaged in quietly working on the mind 
or the Durbar and preparing the way for the final orders ; 
oiir prestige had greatly diminished, otherwise, after a due 
course of preparation, the simple fiat of the Viceroy should 
have been sufficient. There was no need to make a mys¬ 
tery of our views, which should have been impressed on me 
adherents of the Sen.iputty and on himself firmly but cour¬ 
teously, and it would not have taken long to convince them 
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of the ultimate futility of opposition, Natl these efforts 
failed. the right course was to treat thr Regent and Sena 
putty as rebels, and semi up .1 small military expedition to 
Carry out the orders of Government 

The actual procedure was of a different nature. Mr, 
Quinton arrives at Manipur in the morning of the 22nd 
March and orders a Durbar, which in Manipur has always 
been held to be a. friendly recept ion, at noon ; at this Durbar 
he intends, without any previous notice or accusation, to 
arrest the Senaputty, whom we bad tacitly allowed to rule 
tlie country for six months, and carry him off a prisoner, 
thus publicly disgracing him in the: eyes of his army and 
people ? The project failed, the Senaputty had. of course, 
an inkling of what was 10 happen, and refused to be caught. 
The Durbar is not held; another is ordered, no one attends ; 
then Mr. Grim wood is three times sent to the Palace, to try 
and cajole or threaten the Regent and Senaputty into com¬ 
pliance. Of course he fails ; how could he be successful ? A 
man less desperate and with less to fear than the Senaputty 
would, when thus driven into 1 corner, have refused to give 
in. And here we may remark, tbit no more sad and humilia¬ 
ting proof of our diminished prestige is needed than the fact 
of these three visits of the Political Agent to the Palace. 
It was strictly against the old etiquette for him to be the 
bearer of such missives and messages as he was entrusted 
with. On n«> occasion was . visit paid wit In >ut a return visit 
being made, and all letters and messages were conveyed by 
the agency interpreter. A rigid adherence to etiquette was 
absolutely necessary, and any deviation from it very detri¬ 
mental to us in the eyes of the people. When then Mr. 
Grim wood appeared at the Senaptitd's house, he must have 
seemed to come in the light of a suppliant ; this alone was 
enough to secure failure. E n a word, the Senaputty had all 
along been suspicious; he was now thoroughly aroused and 
determined to risk all, and for his own selfish purposes to 
wreck his country rather than be arrested and discredited 
with his own following. 
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On the question of the proposal arrest in Durbar we do 
not wish lo dwell, it was, to say the least, a mistake, and 
impolitic, quite unjustifiable, and not a proceeding that will 
commend itself to any one. or one we should like natives ro 
copy. \\ e can hardly imagine Sir Henry Lawrence con¬ 
templating such an act, nor do we for a moment believe that 
the tjuvemment ot India fully understood what had been 
proposed by Mr. Ouinton. It is premature to say more now 
on the subject of the military operations beyond expressing 
a conviction that the retreat from Manipur was a mistake. 
11 seems hard, perhaps, to criticise too severely at a distance ; 
and it is easy to understand the feeling of depression caused 
by our losses that must have come over the party in the Re¬ 
sidency after the capture of the Chief Commissioner's party. 
It is sard that six boxes of ammunition were carried away by 
Captain Boileau's force; if so. they ought to have been able to 
hold out dll Captain Cowley, whom they expected, arrived. 
A messenger might have been found, to carry their tidings to 
him, and, w hen we bar ot Major Gnnts licroie defence cl 
Thobal how can we doubt that, rallying round their noble 
countrywoman. Mrs. Grim wood, they might have made 
good their defence till the arrival ol the expected reinforce¬ 
ment 1 lad they done so, it may be confidently predicted 
that the Senaputty's foliowers would have gradually deserted 
him, and a strong party, hoping for lenient treatment when 
our star again rose high, would have speedily rallied round 
the little garrison. The opjxjrtunity for the display of 
heroism was neglected j and the gallant defence of Thobal 
and equally gallant defence or the Treasury by its 
are, so far as we at present know, the bright spots In an 
otherwise disastrous business. 

As we write, Manipur has been invaded, our troops have 
been everywhere triumphant, some have even returned to 
India; and die Regent, Senaputty, and other princes, with 
many leading othciaK including the old ThangnI General 
have been captured and put on thdr trial. A very severe 
but just, example should bo made, in the interests of die 
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people at large, who will not otherwise realize that we are 
and intend to be the paramount Power, and that insurrec¬ 
tion against our rule and disobedience oF our orders will be 
heavily visited All the same, any one with generous feelings 
must lament that we should punish men who were, with a 
few exceptions, merely obeying orders, more especially when 
we reflect that our own in competency brought about the 
insurrection. 

We are greatly opposed to annexation, and heartily wel¬ 
come the able and tempenite article of Sir Richard Temple 
in the New Review for May, in which he deprecates it. An 
endeavour has been made to show dial the recent troubles 
in Manipur have been due to our mismanagement, and might 
have been avoided We cannot, therefore, in justice, annex 
the State by way of a penalty; and there is no excuse for 
doing so, as the deposed Rajah is in Calcutta, and his sou in 
Manipur, and cither of them is available, as, in any case, we 
must act as in a long minority, and govern die little State on 
native principles, but according to the spirit of our laws, for 
many years to come. It is believed that the deposed Rajah 
would cheerfully agree to waive his chums in favour or his 
soil, and might in that case be safely allowed to reside in 
Manipur. Of brothers, however, we have had enough, and 
it will probably be found advisable to keep them all at a 
distance, for the present at any rate, and to fix die succession 
according to Hindoo law, but without recognising the right 
of adoption, as unnecessary* and inconsistent with Manipur 
customs. For present purposes it would be advisable to 
raise a Frontier Police Battalion for service in Manipur: 
but in time to come a small Manipur force might again be 
raised. In reorganizing the State we would deprecate any 
undue interference with the old customs peculiar to it, except 
such, slavery for instance, as are distinctly opposed to 
humanity. We cannot be too careful on this point The 
Man ip tins are tenacious of their old customs; and experi¬ 
ence has shown that too much zeal on the part of European 
officers has often destroyed valuable institutions, which can 
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never again be replaced. It will lie difficult, perhaps, to 
find a suitable officer for the post—one with tact, decision, 
energy, patience, and, best of all. that innate sympathy for 
native life, and its many good points, which tells so much 
with them. Still, such a man may be found, and, having 
been found, should be trusted and supported, and not 
worried with all the forms which oppress a regulation dis¬ 
trict, Then Contes Sir R. Temple's suggestion of a ra ilway, 
which we readily endorse , and we have a pleasant vision of 
what a model native State Manipur might be twenty years 
hence, with its railway, its roads, its canals, its increased 
Commerce, its schools, it courts of justice, and, belter still, 
its happy people, subjects of their own Rajah, but tiko ac¬ 
knowledging themselves the loyal subjects of the British 
Government, Wo do not touch rm die plea of expediency, 
as justice dees riot seem to admit of its being urged, the 
real question being. Have wc any moral justification for 
annexing Manipur ? If the rightful Rajah had rebelled, we 
should have cheerfully accepted annexation as the just and 
inevitable penult} ; he did not rebel, but is still loyal, there¬ 
fore annexation is uncalled-for, anil we have the greatest 
confidence that die Government of India will do justice. 
It might easily, however, be shown that annexation would 
in no way benefit us ; we shall have the same right ui free 
passage through the country in either case, and the Man! 
puris, being admirable in their management of the sur¬ 
rounding hill tribes, would save iis much anxiety on that 
score. We do not attempt to sketch out a definite plan for 
the future Government of Manipur; that must be done cm 
the spot, and with a view to circumstances that arise. All 
we say is: Work on native lines for the present, encourage 
education, but do not attempt to anglicize the people and 
destroy their native customs. 

We have long looked on the Government of India as, on 
the whole, one of the best in the world, despite a few ob- 
vious failings, one of which, we think, is the persistent wav 
in which its eyes are turned to the North-west Frontier, to 
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toe exclusion of the Eastern. A great Government should 
have eyes for alt sides, and should carefully note events 
wherever they may occur, no is not to bo taken unawares. 
Had it exercised a little more care all round, this Manipur 
disaster would not have occurred. We do nut join in the 
cry for a military Chief Commissioner for Assam, though 
the single military chief it has hat! was wonderfully far* 
seeing, and did much for the province, improving its com¬ 
munication, and generally leaving his mark on it We only 
say: Take the best man that can be found, whatever he he, 
and dn not giv* 1 tht: government of u great and thriving 
province simply as a reward fur Jong service, or because it 
i> desired to give a certain officer a cert tin amount of pay. 
Above all. an officer should be selected who has had large 
and varied administrative and political experience. 

Manipur has certainly suffered of late years from its Poli¬ 
tical Agent having immediately over him tin officer, tile 
Chief Commissioner of Assam. who may not possess-—in 
fact, seldom does possess—any * pedal krinw ledge of native 
States generally, Mill less of Manipur in particular. 11" is 
no:, therefore in a position to fairly critiche or support any 
proposition emanating thence. 

For the Manipur Agency, too we saj : "Take the lies! 
man to be found; and don - ! try and induce a man. tit or 
tun, to take it for ,1 certain rate of pay " Manipur has 
never, perhaps, been an Important appointment, but it has 
always been a difficult one to fill well, and, carter is paribus , 
military men have been much more popular w ith the Durbar 
titan others: and hitherto it cannot he denied that, given 
the right qualities, a military man was best fined for tt 

The murders in Manipur will long leave a bad impres¬ 
sion on peoples' minds, though most will admit that, but for 
mismajiagetnent, the outbreak would never have occurred. 
Anyhow, we must accept fiicts. A great disaster has been 
sustained ; and, while it is necessary to seek out tilt causes, 
let us remember that, though some may have all along 
note ! the sign* of the times, most of «s judge by the light 
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of past events, We should, then, deal gently with those 
who have made mistakes, and not la}' too great stress on 
these, except as a warning for the future. If recent events 
lead the ^government of India ami the public generally to 
pay a little mure attention' to the I’.a.st of India, and Mani¬ 
pur in particular, good may come out of eviL 

Tin past of Manipur has not been altogether evil. We 
have tried to trace its carter from the date of our first con¬ 
nection with it. and to show how ’■ the gallant little Hindu 
H ill Statu " as old records call it, by the vigour of its chief, 
added to our aid. struggled successfully to free itself from 
the Burmese yoke. We liave seen her patiently and loyally 
submit to be deprived of the Kubo Valley because the 
British Government reclaimed it; and later on we have seen 
invaluable services rendered to the English people in the 
timely aid given on two memorable occasions. 

Let Its then remember the bright side, the ready and 
loyal service of former years, and hope that in the future 
puna;, prosperity, and happiness of Manipur, the bitter 
episode of the past may be entirely obliterated. 

Author tTt. 

P.S.—Since the above pages were in tyj>e. the long-ex¬ 
pected Manipur debate has taken place, and is eminently 
disappointing. It was too obviously a party move, without 
a thought of India. The Liberals might have made a grand 
point of the non-fulfilment of our pledged word to the 
Maharajah, to which no one apparently alluded, while the 
Indian Government was Censored for not following the ad¬ 
vice of Messrs. Quinton and Grim wood, especially that of the 
latter regarding the Sena putty. Can any one imagine that 
a man of the Senaputty's diameter could be a safe ruler for 
Manipur ? And does the result lead us to bdieve that 
those unfortunate gentlemen would have done better if fcft 
entirely to themselves ? 
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RECRUITING TILE ANGLO-INDIAN ARMY. 

Sit* CjtAfci.ts Duke recently stated at a meeting" of the 
"* Royal Statistical Society," that there is the alarming 
difference of 5.000 men between the sanctioned establish¬ 
ment of the army and the number actually with the colours. 
But. now that the official Statistics of tffcjo are published 
they evidence even it worse condition of things. On the 
ist of January, 1S90. the total of all ranks of the regular 
army was ua?tH, while the authorized establishment 
stood at ’14K59. There was therefore, at the beginning of 
Iasi year, a deficiency of 4,600 men. file deficient v at the 
commencement of this year is stated at 5.500, notwithstand¬ 
ing that great eiforts have bccij made to obtain recruits, 
and the minimum height for drivers in the Royal Artillery 
has been reduced. The difficulty of obtaining a sufficient 
number of men must lie mainly attributed to the short 
service system,—a conclusion supported by the feet that 
there is no difficulty" in obtaining men for the Royal 
Marines, to whom the short .service system Joes not apply, 
and this although the Marines are called upon to go to 
sea and to endure more discomforts and dangers than the 
soldiers of the Line. The principal, if not indeed the only, 
argument in favour of the short service system is, that it 
supplies a reserve of trained men.—or rather of men who 
have been trained,—who may be called upon for service in 
any emergency. Bul it remains to be seen if the majority 
of reserve men would respond when called upon. There 
are a great many objections to the system. In the first 
place, it is a cosily one. Secondly, every trained man 
passed into the reserve must lie replaced in the ranks by a 
youth, often weak and weedy, who tt is hoped may grow 
into a strong and healthy man white in the ranks. Thirdly, 
a man who has lx en some years in the ranks is often un¬ 
fitted for any employment except that of a soldier When 
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passed into the reserve he not tin frequently becomes more 
or Jess of a loafer, on sixpence a clay; and neither by pre- 
cept nor example does lie pose as an inducement to men to 
enlist. And this, not withstanding the meritorious exertions 
of the *' National Society for the Employment of Reserve 
Soldiers*" The period of short service for the Cavalry. 
Artillery, and Infantry of the line is seven years with 
the colours and five years in the reserve, which may be 
convened into tight years' army and four years’ reserve 
service: bor the 1’ ool (rtiards, the Army Service Corps, and 
the Medical Staff Corps the period of army service is three 
years only. Now, a period of six or seven years with the 
colours is just a sufficient time to unfit a man for anything 
i:lst It IS true tliat soldiers serving with the colours arc 
permitted, if medically fitted, to re-engage under certain 
conditions tor a further period of service. but a compaia- 
ttvdy small number do so re-engage. An addition of £3 
jwr year is made to the pay ot the soldief during his army 
service:; but the is-sue 01 this pay is deferred until he com¬ 
plete his army sendee, A considerable number of men 
spend this money within a few weeks after they receive 
it. li they desire to re engage, they ate called, ujwn to 
F. land tins money , many cannot do so, and thus cannot 
re-enlist. Curiously enough, in the pamphlet on the 

" Advantages of the Army," issued by authority and oh- 
tamable ;it the Post-oflrces, nothing is said about tills, 
refund, 1 hen there are certain stoppages to which the 

stiidier subjected, of which no mention is made in that 

pamphlet, excepting tin; following remark: l - After de¬ 
ducting all stoppages, a well-conducted soldier has at bis 
own disposal about +r. 6<f. a week, out of which a careful 
man can murc than double the deferred pay." As a recent 
wnter observed. ‘Tor every recruiting serjeant who 
preaches that the soldier receives one shilling a day pay, 
and food and dullung free, there are probably one hundred 
reserve men ready to reply that the statement is altogether 
untrue." A few discontented loafing reserve soldiers do 
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more injur)* to recruiting than the exertions of many re¬ 
cruiting officers retrieve. Comen ted soldiers, either with the 
colours or in the reserve, would induce many to ettiisL 
There is no doubt that the short service system is not 
popul.tr with the best men, the men who are prudent 
and think, The soldier's work lor those who desire it, 
should be a life-long business, unless a man is medically 
or criminally unfitted. Although this would diminish the 
strength of the so-called reserve, there would be mature 
soldiers in the ranks. The fully-grown, trained, and clabo 
rated soldiers would not give place to die weak and puny 
youths who so often break down when called upon for any 
extraordinary strain. There is, indeed, a physiological 
reason why this should he the case. The growth of the 
hotly is not matured until between the ages of 24. and ’5, 
when the different pieces which intimately compose a bone 
coalesce into one compact mass, 

It is with more especial reference to the Anglo-Indian 
army that 1 am writing. It was staled at the Statistical 
-Society the other day, what is quite correct, zi^,. that suffi¬ 
cient recruits cannot be obtained to keep up the strength 
of the army in India And tilts appears directly attribut¬ 
able to the short service system—a very expensive one to 
I ndia. The Queen's Regulations for the Army 'ierving in 
the Tropics expressly forbid any soldier being sent to a 
hot climate until he is thoroughly drilled, and has attained 
the age of twenty. For it was found by experience that 
young soldiers drilled in the tropics frequently broke down 
as a consequence of the drilling. When therefore a soldier 
enters die sendee, he must remain at home some months 
before he is considered fit for tropica) service. And he may 
have to remain more months waiting for the trooping season. 
Then he may be sent to India and join a regiment having 
only a short time to stay in that country. When a regi¬ 
ment goes out, it always takes with it a number of men 
whose period of service in the ranks is drawing more or 
[ess to a dose, and who therefore can claim discharge after 
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a comparatively short service in tin: tropics, St is true that 
wjien a regiment comes home from ] ndiu. men are permitted 
to transfer their services to other coqjs. But a soldier likes 
change, anti most frequently prefers the excitement of the 
trip home, at the exjienv; of the Indian Government, for the 
inti nee merits presented to him to transfer art not sufficiently 
powerful. If he does transfer, the regiment he joins lias pro¬ 
bably only a year or sc to remain abroad. If a soldier is near 
the end of his service with the colours, and has any intention 
of re-engaging, he prefers doing so at home, after he has 
had a jollification, and too frequently a dissipation with his 
deferred pay. Then there art a large number of men sent 
home invalided on account of sickness. If the average time 
-oldtors s :rv* in India were obtainable, it would be seen 
how very short the jperiod of service in that country now is, 
resulting in crowded troop-ships both to and from the hast. 

The Royal Commission on the Sanitary Condition of the 
Anglo-Indian Army long ago recommended that no soldier 
should be sent to India under 21 yearn of age. And 
the late Siuiitary Commissioner with the Government of 
Bombay strenuously advised that die age should be 25. 
Other medical officers have also declaimed against the 
practice of sending very young men to die tropics. But as 
a matter or fact, there are hundreds of soldiers in India less 
than ig years of age, and nearly io t oco under the age of 
23. Now it is well known that a very latge amount of the 
sickness and mortality among soldiers in India has always 
occurred to young men. The records or the old Hast India 
Company's European army show this, Statistics in the 
Company’s army were Certainly not so elaborate as they are 
now. But tite figures show that in the Company's army die 
mortality 1 was 56 per mtU* annually among men of 5 years' 
service, 8 less among men of 15 years’ service, and 62 per 
milk among men of 20 years' sen’ i ct and u pwards. Gedd cs, 
who wrote his - Clinical Illustrations of Diseases in India ’ 
in 1846. remarked, that “those having been the shortest 
period in the country, who were generalJy the youngest 
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soldier*, were most liable to be attacked"' by feve r. Elaborate 
sanitary reports on the Anglo-Indian Army date only from 
the year 1864, which may be regarded as die commence¬ 
ment of the sanitary era in 1 ndia. But all through these 
sanitary reports there is the same refrain, ri:„ the exces¬ 
sive mortality of young soldiers. Thus, in one report it is 
stated. “The number of men who break down in the first 
year of tropical service depends, not only <*n the quality of 
the recruit at tile time of enlistment, but to a very consider¬ 
able extent on age also.” In another report it is stated " from 
two to five years is the time during which the largest 
number of men break down. 1 in the report for 1S70 there 
are these words : " Nearly one- third of all the invaliding of 
the last six years has been men of less than three years’ 
service." Abo, that “ the sickness and mortality in newly- 
arrived regiments have been double what they were in old 
regiments quartered in the same station," In another re¬ 
port it is mentioned that the “ mortality during the first 
years of residence is higher than for some lime subse¬ 
quently." In the report for 1SX8 it is stated that 76 per 
cent, of the total number of deaths occurred to soldiers 
under five years' service. Many similar observations might 
be quoted, not only made by the Indian Sanitary Authority, 
but also by other independent observers. 

One of the principal causes of sickness and mortality 
among young soldiers in India is fever. In t&88, fever 
contributed nearly 46 per cent, of the total death-rate. 
According to many medical officers, enteric err typhoid fever 
destroys most lives. And it has been stated that enteric 
fever was unknown in India until comparatively recent 
years. Other medical officers, however, hold that the fevers 
now prevalent in India have always prevailed. This little 
qutsiw vexata may be left to the medical profession ; be¬ 
cause, whatever name, under an improved system of nomen¬ 
clature, may be given to the fevers of the present dm facts 
are that fevers have always caused much mortality among 
young soldier* in India, and that as mortality from so-called 
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enteris: fever rose, mortality from other kinds of fevers de¬ 
creased 1 his mortality lias always stood in definite relation 
W'itli age and length of service in India, the liability u> be¬ 
come affected by fever rapidly diminishing. The average 
mortality of young soldiers from fever of all kinds for the 
dev cm years including 1859 and ii$;o was 3-fju ptr mitfr 
T rom iS;d (when enteric fever first appeared in the reports] 
to 1 : ’ i 79 inclusive, the mortality averaged 2*38 per 1,000 an- 
Iiually for enteric, and 174 for other fever* 1-or the wars 
from 79 to 86, enteric 3*45, other fevers -93, so that practi¬ 
cally there is merely a decimal increase of mortality since 
the cm of enteric fever. This increase may certainly be 
explained by the fact that more than 76 per cent, of soldiers 
serving in India arc young men under 25 years of age. of 
not more than five, years' service in the army, and of still 
less in the Indian Army. 

It has been repeatedly stated, that mortality amongst 
Europeans increases with length of residence in the tropics. 
i}ut this, although correct, still involves a fallacy. For the 
increase of mortality is not ]ifogrcssive, It Is greatest dur- 
isig die first iicriuds, and during an advanced period of resi¬ 
dence, Not that there is any * seasoning fever," as, was 
formerly spoken of; but there is a certain acclimatization to 
continued heat. Physiological processes take place in the 
system, which result in certain organs performing more and 
others less work, than they do in temperate dimates. If this 
is satisfactorily accomplished, the individual generally enjoys 
good health, until, at a more prolonged period of residence, 
as so often happens, blood degeneration, or some other 
malady occurs. 

\W, knowing that young soldiers add so much to the 
mortality and sickness in India, common sense affirms that 
they should not be sent there. lint so long as die short 
service system is in operation, it is impossible to avoid send¬ 
ing young soldiers to India, unless some radical alteration 
iw made in the constitution of the Anglo-Indian Arm)-, 
such as a return to the. old system of a separate European 
Army fur India. When I left the Indian Service, in . 885 . 
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there was a growing opinion that something must be done. 
But this appeared to me to prevail, in certain quarters. not 
from any conviction tiiat sickness and mortality should i*e 
diminished, but from the fact that the troop ships were 
getting old, and that new ones would soon he required. 
Quite recently, however, the Gordian knot has been cut Lv 
an Admiralty order, making over the troop-ships to die 
Government of India, which implies that the Government 
or India will have to renew them. 

There arc many arguments in favour of a special Anglo- 
Indian Army : and it may be freely confessed, that there arc 
many arguments agains: a return to the old Company's 
system. To enter <m these arguments would extend this 
paper to undue length ; nor is it necessary in support of the 
proposal I am about to make. 

Under conditions or climate exactly similar, men, by reason 
of ilieir different temperaments and constitutions, suffer hi 
very' varying manners Some individuals feel tropical heat 
intensely, while others seem to bo scarcely annoyed thereby. 
There are some who suffer acutely from insomnia, conse¬ 
quent on the heat, the noises and nuisances of die tropical 
night ; and there are others who sleep well under almost 
any disturbing influences Some people flourish and grow 
far in the tropics (not, however, always a sign of health), 
while others grow pallid, weak, and thin. Some seem ma¬ 
laria proof : others are constantly suffering from mor- or 
less severe at Lacks of malarious fever. In shorty there are 
some individuals who enjoy life and flourish in a tropical 
climate, who like t he life, and who would willing remain if 
sufficient, inducement were offered. Doubtless these jjeoplc 
are, to some extent, the survival of the fittest; and they 
may be credited with more than the average pis vitcc, with 
prudence of life, with acquired knowledge of how to take 
care of themselves in the different circumstances in which 
they may be placed, and with freedom from disease. These 
are precisely the men required as soldiers in India, and 
these are the men who are so frequently sent home in lime- 
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expired soldiers, or when their regiments receive tile order 
for Europe. 

Wfcat l venture to suggest, as a tetotf w measure, is the 
establishment of one European regiment in cadi Presidency, 
for prolonged service in India. Into these coqis only men 
fitted as above sketched should be admitted, their period of 
service to extend until they became, from any cause, unfitted 
tor the duty. It should be recollected, that even in the 
tropics, some men are as young physically and mentally as 
others ten years Jess in age. Free concessions should he 
made in the matters of pay, pension, and furlough, Aliy 
extra exp tuliuire would certainly lie more than counter¬ 
balanced by greater freedom from sickness and the loss of 
service thereby involved; for every soldier attacked by a 
bad form ui fever, averages six months before he is fitted 
for full duty. The diminished death ratio would also save 
a large lump sum. calculated, at nearly £ joo. which every 
man who dies costs the .State. Thirdly, by a lessened ex¬ 
penditure in the item of conveying invalids to Europe and 
bringing immature youths to take their places ; many of 
whom, in thdr turn, have to be sent home at an early period 
of Indian service. Of course, men proposing in enter the 
I ndian Service regiments, would be submitted to a must 
thorough and searching medical examination. Their tem¬ 
peraments, const! tut ions, and idioscyncrasiu'i would have to 
be considered. As a rule, individuals of nervous tempera¬ 
ment and ol phlegmatic temperament are more or less un¬ 
fitted for tropical life, while those of bilious, or bilio-san 
guine. or sanguine temperament are tetter fitted. Here it 
may be observed that the term “ bilious," as applied to tem¬ 
peraments, does not indicate any tendency to bilious or liver 
a flections, but simply implies that such persons are some¬ 
what dark-featured, from partaking in some degree of that 
deposit ul pigment or colouring matter in the skin which 
cj la rapturizes the dark races of mankind, “ Constitution,' in 
the sense here used, is ft wide subject, for it implies freedom 
or Otherwise, as regards a large number of malady which 
may be hereditary or acquired. But the matter is too pro- 
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fesional ant! technical to enter upon here. Suffice it to say. 
that the medical history sheet of each soldier would have to 
be most attentively considered, together with the re.-uilt of a 
thorough examination >>f all the organs of the l»dy. As 
regards idiosevnerasies there are many which should he 
deemed a bar to re-engagement. One is, inability to take 
quinine, which exceptionally produces, even in the smallest 
doses, very unpleasant or even toxic effects. Another is. 
liability to diarrhrea from slight mental emotion. 

A regiment Ch instituted its above would he more attractive 
to those whom the climate suits, than the present system of 
transfer, and it would probably attract a better class of men 
than tile ordinary recruits. In the old East India Company's 
European Army, many men were found above tin* average, 
apparently by birth, and certainly by education. Whatever 
may have been the antecedents of those men. they made 
good soldiers. Not a few, indeed, appeared to seek oblivion 
from their former friends and life in the Company's Euro¬ 
pean regiments. 

I am much supported in this suggestion by .: statement in 
the Sanitary Report of the Army in India for iftdS. Here 
a comparison is afforded of the sickness and mortality among 
soldiers who have extended their service in India, and among 
soldiers who have not done so. The comparison is alto¬ 
gether in favour of the former, so much so that the Sanitary 
Commissioner deems explanation necessary. I ie writes :— 
“ The man who extends his service In India has satisfied 
iiimself that his health stands the climate, and has also to 
satisfy a medical officer that it is likely to do so. He has 
survived, being one of the fittest" My proposal would in¬ 
volve a more searching examination than is even now made, 
especially into the antecedents of the men. and it would 
be desirable that specially qualified medical officers should 
be appointed for this duty. 

There is also another way by which the strain on the re¬ 
cruiting dqmrtment might be diminished. This is by the 
formation of an Eurasian regiment in each of the Presiden¬ 
cies, It is too much the fashion to condemn Eurasians, as 
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people possessing nil the vices of both Europeans and 
Indians, while destitute of the virtues of either. With 
this sweeping conclusion I do nor agree. U is not to he 
denied that there are many, too many, loafing Eurasians. 
But this is thdr misfortune, more than their fault. Many 
are of illegitimate birth; and this fact is sufficient, in a 
great degree, to account for their condition. For, as a rule, 
illegitimate children are not taken care of as legitimate 
children are. 1 have known many Eurasians who. under 
more fortunate conditions of life, were the equals in physique 
and intellect of at least ordinary Europeans or natives. It 
is quite true that hybrids, as a rule, arc not satisfactory pro¬ 
ductions, especially human hybrids. This is particularly the 
case with mulattoes, the offspring of Europeans and negroes, 
which may he regarded as an inappropriate hybridism. But 
with the Indian and the Anglo-Saxon it is quite different. 
For there is every reason to believe that they both de¬ 
scend from the same Aryan or Kolarian stock, and that the 
physiological differences now observable are the results of 
climate. There is evidence that the ancient .Aryans were a 
v.liite {>eople. and, with the exception of the one physical 
feature, colour, the Indian of to-day differs little from the 
Anglo-Saxon. Indians, especially women, not exposed to 
the sun, are often almost as light as Europeans, Whethcr 
this be correct or not, I believe that selected Eurasians 
would make good soldiers, especially in their native India, 
They would be better fitted for the climate than Euro¬ 
peans, and, in some respects, than even natives. Of their 
loyalty there can be no doubt. Hitherto, the Eurasians of 
India have been neglected by the State. The formation 
of Eurasian regiments would be the era of Eurasian im¬ 
provement Sooner or later the ever-increasing Eurasian 
population must become a power in the Indian Empire ; and 
it will lx: well dial such power is exercised in accord with 
the British India Government. 

William Moore, k.cs.l, 

Hon, Physician to H.JI, the Queen, 

Late Surgeon i ,client with the Government of Bombay. 
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A COLONIAL POLICY FOR INDIA. 

The objeci of this paper is to review dispassionately the 
questions that have been mist::.! about Indian iirisgovern- 
ment and the arguments in favour of Colonial administra¬ 
tion. There lias been such a halo or glory round our 
administrative history of India In the past, that any 
attempt to deer)' the existing state of affairs may not meet 
with approval by many of those who have liven, and are 
still, officially connected with the country : and. the axiom 
quit'ta j ton imKCte will influence many others who realise 
no difference between the India of thirty years ago and 
that of to-day, except in the matters of railways and tele¬ 
graphs, and an accelerated post. 

A retired old Anglo-Indian cannot conceive an altered 
state of things in a land Tike India, which he is pram, to 
regard as conservative as Is China, 

The land is there, the same tierce stm beats on it as it 
did on Mahralta and Moghul, the buffalo wallows in the 
muddy pool as of ydre, and the king-crow and jay hawk at 
the moth and the grasshopper; but even these are not the 
buffalo and birds of the old days. The former but half opens 
a sleepy eye as the express rushes past with a scream within 
a few yards of his nose, as he lies in the swampy railway 
cutting, and the jay and the king-crow forsake the thorny 
ijbiii i.jr die higher vantage-ground of the telegraph wire, 
where they sit in rows regardless of the fateful messages 
speeding to and fro. If this is so in small things, wlmt has 
not been done in more important matters ? Who, thirty 
years ago, would have seen a Brahmin and a sweeper riding 
■ in the same conveyance ? Yet now, who asks about the 
caste of the matt who crowds into the third-class carriage 
that takes the fervent pilgrim ui the shrines at Benares 
or Gya ? What need now to circulate the mystic cake 
that took the place of the fiery cross in the [roubles of 
StEW 5E&HS. VOL, It. 
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The land is flooded with newspapers that openly 
express seditious thoughts, Educate the masses, and then 
all will fee well. Out will it ? The sowing brings up tares as 
well as wheat. Our Universities and scliools are crowded 
with eager students : but the -jm-stion arises, What are v eto 
do with so much talent ? The riutnnus says." I cannot dig, 
—my fore fad >ers did : but they were not of Lite literati ,—to 
beg. I am ashamed. I ought to 1 >c a Government servant 
and become a Magistrate, or 1 will be a lawyer, and the 
goal of my ambition is a sent on the bench of the High 
Court" Hut all cannot he Commissioners and High Conn 
judges, yi t this is what we liavr drifted to. 

I had a young satu ettloiie who tended my cows in 
Madras. On lifting ajKikcn to one day regarding a vagrant 
calf, hr replied in Johnsonian English ; and t found that 
he had matriculated in the University, had jKissed his First 
Arts Examination, and was reading for the ft. A. degree. 
!n an office with which ] was connected, we made it a rule 
that candidates for service should have taken the degree of 
ft. A. Tkrc were jxfc.o* of only a pound a month, for which 
applicants possessing the required qualification were legion, 
fV-and by the mental -.tandurd of India will ie far tie 
advance of that of the I nited Kingdom , but how are wo 
to ,pj<as-* this branke&stein we have created, crying Iik< 
the horse-leech's daughter. “ tiive : Give' from the 
Himalayas to Ciip? Comorin it is going on. Educate, 
educate, lake die hand from the plough and the hammer, 
and put it lO the pen. and then- —- Can the pen drive the 
fmrov. that ly-ors the gulden grain, or dt ;ich the glowing 
rivet from the forge ? \ T o doubt tilings will Lu4 their 
level ; but, in the meantime, the army of place-hunters is 
cm tlic increase, and the ranks of the political malcontents 
swell daily. We have over-educated and nvcr-Ugislabsd. 
and we must not dose our - yes to the fact that the leaven 
has dune it* work, the yeast is fermenting. 

I am not a Congress-wallah. 1 liavc never attended 

thetr meetings. I prefer the nld order of things. In fact. 
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[ think all were happier under the old system of gi*od pay. 
cheap food, an ignorant people, and a more patriarchal kind 
of Government, when in the Mofoail pleaders were tare 
and banisters unknown ; but the unrest of this worka-Jay 
world has reached the lotus-eating Mast. Its war-cry is 
Reform I Reform I it has rung through England; it h still 
echoing round Ireland ; ami India has taken up the strain. 
It is this that leads one to ask. h the Government of India 
A failure ? How does she stand in comparison with die 
Colonies? Would India have been better under die 
Colonial Otuce ? 

It is not uncommon for comparison to lie made between 
1 ndia and Ceylon, generally to die disparagement of the 
former, which would have us, prima facie, to conclude dial 
India might learn something from die Colonies, 

The chief points of inquiry with reference to other coun¬ 
tries should be—Cost of civil administration, Cost of home 
charges. Cost of military expenditure, Taxation, Popular 
rep resentiit ion. 

If vre went into the subject from the platform of the 
National Congress, we might extend the field of our eriti 
cisnt; but that is not my object, such questions as the 
Simla exodus, local examinations lor die Civil Service, etc., 
arc matters of internal adminktraiion, and we are concerned 
only in the general principles on which Her Majesty s 
Government are supposed to rule. 

As regards Ceylon, some might say that it is as absurd 
to compare two countries so dissimilar in extent as it would 
he to dissect a mouse: in order to explain the anatomy of 
the elephant; nevertheless there is no lone in dm dr pliant 
that has not its counterpart in the mouse. Ceylon is geo¬ 
graphically part and pared of the Indian Peninsula- Iti 
climate is an Indian one, its people and religious are bound 
up with the races and theologies of Hindustan, therefore 
the Government that b applicable to the one should lie 
equally so to the other. 

Trade averages are often fallacious; and especially 
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laborious is it to work out the accounts of the two countries 
when one (Ceylon) is rendered at the exchange of the year, 
whereas in the Indian accounts, the denomination Rx 
means tuns oil rupees, which are consi ierhbly undur the 
[found sterling in value. I have worked out sheets ol 
calculations; but l need only give a few results by way of 
comparison. I have taken the population of the two coun¬ 
tries at 250 millions and % millions, which gives an average 
of 162 and 120 per square mile. India exports more than 
she imports, whereas it Is the other way with Ceylon, and 
therefore the former might be considered the richer country, 
but she is not. Mr. Dadabha? Naoroji. in his " Poverty of 
India," states that the total production per head is only 
40 tr. ( and the taxation he gives as 6 j. per headbut he 
includes land-tax and opium in this, which is not fair. If 
the Government had no source of income in land revenue, 
it would have to increase direct taxation ; and leaving out 
Lind revenue, and opium which is paid by the Chinese, and 
the export tax on rice, which falls on the consuming 
country, the incidence of taxation per head is, according to 
Lord Mayo’s statement, in 1871. about n. to d.; in Mr. 
Biggs' Grammar of Indian finance, if, ; and allowing 
fi-r exchange, hi us split the difference and call it about 
if, (id. per head. The total revenue of Ceylon was, in 1889, 
£ 1.0.3 1,807, which falls on each person at the rote of about 
6x 101*/. 

What the total production per head b in Ceylon, I have 
no means at liand to ascertain; but we may fairly assume 
it to be higher titan the average quoted for India by Mr. 
i Jadabhai N.ioroji, when we look at the quality of its exports, 
areca nuts, cinchona bark, cinnamon, coffee, coir, cocoa-nut 
oil, plumbago, spirits, tea, timber, and tobacco. Mo grain 
to speak of. In fact, she imports rice for her own consump¬ 
tion to the extent of one and a half millions sterling. The 
above figures would tend to prove that Ceylon is financially 
in a better condition than India; for though she is able to 
pay so much more per head towards the State, we do not 
hear so much of the down-trodden masses there. Now, 
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what is the manner and cost of administration ? The 
Governor is assisted by an Executive Council of five 
members, viz., the Colonial Secretary, Commander of the 
troops, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, and the 
Audi tor-General , and the Legislative Council, nominated 
by the Governor, includes the Executive Council as above, 
four other officials, and eight non-official members. The 
island is divided into nine provinces, or, as we in India 
would call them, districts, presided over by Government 
Agents, who take the place of the Indian Collectors, and 
who, with their assistants and headmen, are the channel of 
communication between the Government and the natives. 
The Judicial Department consists of the High Court, pre¬ 
sided over by the Chief Justice and two Puisne Judges, 
and there are District Judges in nineteen stations, besides 
Police Magistrates in about twenty other places. 

Public works are presided over by a Director, and a 
similar official is at the head of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment ; the Other chief officers an- the Surveyor General. 
Postmaster General, Registrar General Inspector General 
of Police, and Inspector General of Hospitals. 

These are men of like education and social status to 
those employed on similar duties in India, living under the 
same conditions of climate and surroundings, the only 
difference is that they are content to do the work on hall 
the pay- Let us compare the two, and put Ceylon on the 
Indian scale of pay. according to the adjoining Presidency 
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The two last Colonial Secretaries in Ceyion have been 
Knights Commander of the Order of St. hi iehaiel ami St. 
George, and the Chief Justice is also a Knight, the 
Auditor General and Treasurer ant) the two Senior 
Government Agents art styled Honourable in virtue of 
their seats in the Executive Council, so there is no lack of 
dignity iu uphold their position* 

Jt may lie said that Ceylon is comparatively a small 
place, and therefore, '• small place. small pay ; but if you 
£(■ to the other large Colonies you will hud the pay still 
less. The Secretary o! State for Canada receives only 
7,000 dollars, or about 14,000 rupees, and the Chief Justice 
only 8.000 dollars, or 1 6,ooo rupees a year; but it would 
be absurd to fix such low rates for Europeans in the 
tropics, equally is it unnecessary to give fancy prices to one 
«< of men in do work which would be equally well done 
by men of the smite calibre for half the money. 

There is no sot of civil servants in the world so liberally 
paid as those employed under the Covenanted system in 
India, 1 he history of these enormous salaries is not an 
edifying one, for it leads back 10 the time when the junior 
writer began on less than a curate's stipend, and came home 
with his liver and his lakhs. Then the large salaries were 
granted tt> keep men hottest, and that they might sustain 
their position with becoming dignity. Man nom art ms 
change taut tela* I think In the main we are more honest; 
and, despite of certain grave scandals in recent times, we 
may say that the system of briery is practically extinct. 
Then as regards the other reason, that position should be 
kept up with liefitting dignity, the complaint now is. that 
the man who gets tho income of an English Prime Minister, 
spends little more than another who gets but one-third of 
his salary m a suWdinate position, saving the rest against 
his speedy return to England. When a handsome retiring 
pension is given, why should the country also supply the 
fortunate office-holder with a private fortune in addition? 
is a question that others besides a Congress-wallah may 
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ask, Pour mot, I am very glad to see my old friends In 
this country resting from their labours with a snu" addition 
to their modest fi>oco a year. 

When I first went out to India there was still some trace 
of the old style- l_arge handsome residences with crowds 
of well-appointed servants,—conspicuous amongst whom 
were the important Hookah hurdar and Ab-dnr, now as 
extinct as the dodo,—lavish hospitality, amounting to 
open house, a well-filled stable, and altogether an existence 
cn prince. The civilian who went out from Haileybury 
went out with, in most casts, an inherited prestige, being 
generally a scion of some house long connected with the 
country': and there is no people in the world so apprecia¬ 
tive of ancestral tradition as the native of Hindustan. 

But this sentiment is lading fast under the Radicalism of 
the day; and the tax-payer is being educated to impure 
into the nature of his burden; and he ] Joints to the Colonies 
as an example of greater economy in administration. Of 
course there will not be wanting strenuous advocates of the 
present system, who bring forward all Sorts of arguments 
in its favour, dint will hardly bear the test of examination. 
One Is, that high pay is necessary to secure a high class of 
men. This is absurd when one looks through the (. ulonial 
Office list; nur is the standard of the ordinary civilian 
higher than dial of the Educational officer, or of the Univer¬ 
sity men who are glad to take collegiate appointments in 
the Colonies. Even if the Indian salaries were cut down to 
the Colonial rates, there would be no dearth of men just as 
good as cm be got now. The struggle ftn^ existence now- 
a-days is getting harder and harder. You might make the 
competitive tests even more crucial titan they arc now, and 
yet there would be no lack of candidates. 

Another argument is, that rates of pay in India should 
be high, so as to induce men to go out and spend their 
lives in u tropical climate. Now, no one can say dial India, 
is worse than Sierra Lcom: or the Gold Coast; and now 
that ad libitum brandy pani and beer drinking are tilings 
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of the jxist, India is by no means ail unhealthy country. 
Let the Governor General and the Governors and Lieu¬ 
tenant Governors retain their large salaries, for they have 
a certain position to keep up which, if done bejiitingly\ does 
not allow of much saving; but why should a Member of 
Council get 76,800 rupees a year, and a Secretary to the 
Government of India over 4S,<xx> rupees—a salary- approach¬ 
ing that of the Prime Minister of England, and double that 
of the: Prime Ministers of any of our great Colonies. 

I do not think that even the most advanced Radical 
would take exception to the pay of the Indian judges, 
which is no: in execs* of what is allowed in England ; but 
when four Secretaries u> the Government of Lidia absorb 
Rs 192,000^/14,400 p er annum between them, and die 
pay of a Secretary to a Local Government ranges from 
Rs, 36,000 to Ks. 45,000 per annum, and other officials are 
paid in a like liberal manner, there does appear to be some- 
scope for economy-. 

We might go on multiplying instances; but 1 think the 
above quotations will show that civil administration is dear 
in India. I hat it can he dour.- cheaper is proved by the 
responsible -luties done by the civil servants who are not 
of the Covenanted class, and by military men in tion- 
rcguiatton provinces, whose rates of pay approx!matt- more 
to the Colonial scale, There are numerous cases of men 
with equal powers bat unequal pay, owing to their belong¬ 
ing to the two services : and this is an anomaly which is 
little understood ill England, hot natural enough to those 
who know Indian ways. India could be administered just 
as well as she is at present with a saving of at Last 25 
per cent,, and no doubt it will be so in the distant future; 
it will not affect those who are now in the Service, hut it 
is the pruspect of die embryo Competition-wallah at present 
in Eton jackets and collars. 

Home charges are another sore point with the political 
malcontent: and it will b c well to examine these in connec¬ 
tion with the Colonial system. 
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I do not think that it is generally known to Indians 
ihiii India was once under the Colonial Office, viz., from 
1748 to 172*4, 

l he Secretary of State for the Colonies presides over a 
department which deals with the affairs of forty-three 
distinct and independent Governments, oxirnuUng over an 
area of more than seven and a half millions of stjuare 
miles. We are accustomed to think of India as a vast 
country, but what are her itnc million, three hundred ,md 
seventy thousand miles in a ring* fence, as compared with the 
vast scattered territories of the British Colonial Empire ? 

The Colonial Office consists of the Secretary of State, 
two Under and three Assistant Sc ere tarits, a Chief Clerk, 
three Principal, seven P irst-class and eleven, Second-class 
Clerks. The other officers connected with Registry, Print¬ 
ing, Library- Copying; Emigration, etc,, with the junior 
clerks, are twenty-one in number, making a total of forty- 
nine, exclusive of the Crown Agents and thetr staff, which 
work under ihe control of the Secretary of State. It seem*, 
but a small office for such vast and varied interests, and 
yei the work is so divided that all runs smoothly and 
effectively, and moreover without cos! to ihe Colonial, the 
charges falling on the Home Government, everv item of 
expenditure being *«prn to Parliamentary discussion. with 
the result that, under such rigid scrutiny, economy is 
observed. India, on the other hand, bears the cost of the 
enormous supervising establishment in St. James's Park ; 
and die British legislator cares little what she pays. Hint 
Hite {iurytthT. The cost of tile official staff of the fruliao 
Secretary of State amounts to little less than £220,000 per 
annum; and it consists of over two hundred persons, of 
whom twentv-two draw salaries of .41,200 per annum each, 
one of £\ ,50a out: £ 2.000, and the Secretary of .State the 
usual £5,000, Of those who draw £. 1 .200 per annum 
fourteen are Members of the Council, This Indian Council 
is tile outcome of the old system of the CourL of Directors 
of the Honourable East India Company, and it is a sort of 
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Upper House 10 the Council of the Governor Genera! in 
India; but it giveth cause to the enemy to blaspheme from 
its exclusively bureaucratic composition; ami ribald ones 
are not wanting who say Ltiat the country would be morally 
and materially bench ted by its absence, But, tailing that, 
the Congress'wallah is willing to effect a compromise by 
being admitted to a seat at its table. 

To a dispassionate outsider, the greater simplicity of the 
Colonial Oitke commends itself It would be beyond the 
scope of this paper to enter into tile various economics 
which might be effected in the Home Administration of 
Indian affairs ; otherwise there is much to be said on the 
subject of the Coopers Hill College, the Marine, Military, 
and Political charges. This last may however be taken 
into consideration with the next question. The Political 
charges include a sum of / 2 5,000 paid on account of 
establishments in Persia, China, and Jeddah, which are 
now under the control ot Her Majesty 5 Government ; it 
is hardly fair, therefore, that India should be saddled with 
die cusl And for the matter of dial, we may ask why 
the expenses of the Home Office of the Colonies should 
be borne by the mother country, and not those of the 
Home Office of India. 

The answer to this seems to lie in the recent utterances 
of Australian writers and statesmen on the subject of 
Colonial Independence and intolerance of imperial taxation. 
But it is not that—the Colonies arc England's own 
children, she has provided for their infancy and education 
tun nf her own pocket: bm India lias been a foster-child 
for whom everything lias been paid. Such being the cast?, 
it may be difficult to persuade the mother country to take 
heron the same terms as the Others; but nevertheless India 
is justified in protesting against charges of an Imperial 
nature lining debited to her account. 

The next stage of comparison is the Legislative Ad¬ 
ministration. In this matter there is much to be learnt 
from the Colonial system of government— I do not mean 
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that which prevails lei the larger self-governing Colonies, 
which are considerably ahead of India, but in those still 
under the Crown. The Government of these, in must 
cases, consists of a Governor and Executive Council and 
a Legislative Council which is composed of official mem* 
bi.-rs, nominated members, arid elected members, it is in 
this last particular that the Indian system differs from the 
Colonial, There are n»» elected members, the unnl'tkial 
members being appointed by the Government, conse¬ 
quently the self-constituted spokesmen of the Indian public 
have not their share of voice in the matter. The system 
of election differs in the various Colonics, and it is but a 
matter of detail whether they represent towns or districts. 
It would perhaps be better that towns of a certain popu¬ 
lation and upwards should furnish one or more repre¬ 
sentatives, in equal number the official and nominated 
members. This would satisfy the aspirations of the mo¬ 
derate reform party: but whether the National Ccmgress- 
walhh would deem it sufficient is another matter. Appa¬ 
rently tlie goal of his ambition is an 1 niiian Parliament: and 
most reasonable men, 1 think, agree that for a long time 
India will not be ripe for sdf-govemmeiu indeed, some 
think that it will never be so. It is not on die score of 
antagonism of race and religion. There are several 
Colonies where the legislative machinery works smoothly 
enough in spite of opposing creeds and colours. It is not 
that there are men of intelligence wanting to fill the 
benches of the House; but from the 1 mperial composition 
of the country (which comprises not only the land and 
people of the Crown, but those of many feudatories, more 
or less independent), it is necessary to have the direct 
predominance of the Crown ; and a Parliament, composed, 
as it necessarily would be, of a majority of the people of 
the country', would not find favour in the eyes of the chiefs, 
who would be above taking a part in it. Unless you can 
abolish the feudatory system in India, the question of an 
Indian Parliament may be laid .aside : but by all means 
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extend ami amplify the present legislative assembly in 
eadi Presidency by the addition of elective members. 

1 hat India should have direct representation in the 
English Parliament is mother matter, which can only be 
considered in connection with the great sc heme for Imperial 
f ederation, which my Indian friends have not, I think, 
taken much into account. The Indian is anxious for such 
a connection, for, according to his accredited mouthpieces, 
he is heavily taxed for England's sake and yet has no 
voice in her management of his affairs. 

The Australian, on the other hand, pays nothing to the 
mother country, and wants nothing from her but leave to 
manage his own business in brotherhood with Jus neigh-, 
louring colonists. to him Local hedenition means some¬ 
thing, a binding together of dm faggot; but the other would 
W simply increased expenditure and responsibility, l ie 
is by his geographical position out of the turmoil of Euro¬ 
pean polities, and he has no wish to be drawn in: and 
therefore it is no object to him to tighten the cltain that 
binds him to the mother country. This feeling may or 
may not be the prelude to independence, but at all events 
it is strong enough to crate a strong opposition to the 
party in favour of Imperial Ffidcratiom It is different 
with India—not strong or united enough to walk alone, she 
must keep close to England, and for everything that 
England does for her she pays; and therefore a scheme of 
imperial bed era lion which would enable hear to send repre¬ 
sentatives to an Imperial Parliament is an acceptable Idea. 

The last point on which i shall touch is the Volunteer 
question. I am not going to compare our military' ex¬ 
penditure in India with that of the Colonics, for the con¬ 
ditions are so widely different Solong as we are menaced 
by a great European Power on our North, and have to 
keep order on a vast frontier as well as to arrange for 
interna! security, we must maintain a large standing army ; 
whether we maintain it with die economy that is desirable is 
open to question, but this is beyond the limits of this paper. 
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Tile abolition of the minor Commands in Chief ami other 
economies have been broached, but I do not think that 
two important points have been touched upon—one is, the 
reversion *o the old system of European regiments for 
India, composed of men enlisted for long terms. The 
saving in transport would be great; we should have seasoned 
troops in the place of constant supplies of youths who 
suffer severely from the climate; and whh the present 
facilities for quartering troops in hill stations, life in an 
Indian regiment might be very popular with the men, I, 
who went out to India before the Mutiny and, in a military 
capacity, took pari in its suppression, well remember the 
fine regiments that we had then, mid the splendid physique 
of those of Her Majesty's troops who had been some years 
in the country ; and I think the system is worth reviving. 
Then as to volunteering. We have a fine body of men 
under arms tit this branch, but I do not think we make 
the most of our opportunities. It is one of the National 
Congress grievances, that native volunteering is not allowed. 

There has been, and is. great opposition to the proposal 
that natives should be allowed to volunteer. Many people 
seem to think it woutd be dangerous, I would ask. In 
what way ? You have a mercenary army of natives, against 
whose disloyalty, should they prove disloyal, you can but 
oppose coercion, would not the same remedy hold good 
against the unpaid soldier ? In the face of the enormous 
expenditure on our military system, are we justified in 
refusing the voluntary aid of our citizens ? i would not 
advocate the mixing of natives as a rule with the volunteers 
as they are. 1 believe they would do better in separate 
corps by themselves; and now that volunteers are under 
the Military Department we need net enter into questions 
of discipline, except that volunteering should be allowed 
only under strict rules. 

Some years ago I had some correspondence privately 
with die military authorities in Bombay, and with the then 
Military Member of Council at Simla, regarding the forma- 
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tioti of a corps of I’arset: volunteers. ami jminted out the 
advantage to such a place of a strong corps of loyal citizens* 
1 did this not entirely of my own initiative, hut after dis¬ 
cussing tlie subject with some of my Parsec friends in influ¬ 
ential positions, who were of opinion that the movement 
Would lit most popular with them, anti that there would 
be no difficulty in raising a corps of a thousand men. 

The past history of the Parsecs shows them to be of a 
brave and steady character; and as such, and from thdr 
faithfulness, they were held in honour by the old native 
rulers: and in my own recollection tit ere are several In¬ 
stances <>f great coolness and bravery by individuals of 
this nation. Cut the proposal met with no encourage merit, 
on the ground that it would open up the question of native 
volunteering for the whole of India, which was not desir¬ 
able. Why, it is difficult to say. Is tliere more danger in 
citizen soldiership than in the increase of feudatory’ forces ? 
The Colonies are defended chiefly by volunteers, Perhaps 
the time may come for India to have a large reserve of 
men for local defence whilst die regular troops are kept 
for the frontier and foreign service. She ought to have 
her own European army quartered on the healthy high¬ 
lands ; she ought to have her own navy of something 
better than the obsolete tubs that the Admiralty sends 
out to guard our .tlmost defenceless ports. During the 
Russian scare of live years ago, there was not a ship in 
the Indian waters that a Russian cruiser could not have 
destroy' i hi half an hour, with |>erhaps the exception 
of the Indian Marini: turret ships Abyssinia and Mfagdala, 
which are only for harbour defence. lit bringing my com¬ 
parisons to a close. 1 think that I have shown that we 
have something m learn front our Colonies with reference to 
Indian administration. Let us sow the seeds now of “ a 
Colonial Policy for India; - ' our children may see the fruition. 

R. A, StewstdaSle. 


AFRICA * BRITISH INTERESTS AND 
EUROPEAN ACTION. 

If we were to review the history of European intercourse 
with Africa, it* tendency would be found to be of a very 
un cert; tin anti antagonistic character. A continent to he 
discovered, a continent to be exploited, a continent to be 
developed;—in these three phases Africa has successively 
and successfully, appealed to Europe. We may overlook, 
as being incidental, the crusading and missionary enterprises 
of individual enthusiasts, jwwerful as sucli influences have 
been in riveting the attention and excusing the interven¬ 
tion of Europe in Africa. Homan desires art- proverbially 
mi -■ J : and, underlying the chivalrous onslaughts against 
slavery and oppression, wc can always trace an interested 
motive fin the part of those who have entered on African 
* npatgns : only the Missionary and Ami-Sbvery Societies, 
as such, can be credited with the purity of their intentions. 
VYe are no longer slave-hunters, it is true. Our action in 
Africa to-day can even bear the searching light of public 
opinion ; but the mask of philanthropy has all but been 
thrown aside, and we stand forth before the world, not as 
retie enters and evangelists, but as veritable conquerors and 
t isk*masters. We Arc suffering from earth-hunger ; we owe 
a duty to posterity'. Africa is to be “ a second India," and 
the Iasi battle*field between Cross and Crescent. 

W-ll, as to that. Africa wilt never be " a second India.” It 
will never be otherwise than what it is ; avast, inaccessible. 
Tropical continent, incapable for the most i*art of colnm* 
/anon by Europeans, and at the best a mere dependency, or 
congeries of feudatory States. Its civilization lies in the 
womb of time; and li will be many a long year yet before 
the forces of Christianity can be ranged alongside those of 
unchangeable Islam. Outpost skirmishes there may be. as 
there has t been ; but at the present day the strongholds of 
Islam arc practically inaccessible and impregnable. 


6-1 -Iffif a : British hit tresis and European Action.. 

It is only right and fitting that, as Great Britain has 
Wne the burden and heat of the fight, so far in excess of 
that which has been shared by the sister Christian Powers 
in Africa, she should be rewarded for her exemplary zeal. 
But Great Britain, when Africa by at her feet, hesitated to 
accept the responsibilities that were only too readily thrust 
on her. U hat she bis accepted, she has won fairly, and in 
the face of European rivalry'. This senseless rivalry—for, 
in many instances, it is senseless—has spurred each Power 
to secure as much unoccupied bud as possible, regardless 
ot its capacity for effective settlement, far less for profit¬ 
able development 

The physical ;md political conditions in Africa are widely 
different from those in any other part of the world; and 
yet they must lie provided for, if European enterprise be 
commensurate with its zeal. Moreover, only by recognis¬ 
ing the community of interests which is inseparable from 
a common difficulty or danger, can the Powers be expected 
to effect any immediate yood—at least in Tropical Africa, 
Those who have closely followed the course of events 
during tile pas! few years cannot fail to have been gratified 
by the amicable arrangements btnween the Powers in 
regard to the limits of their respective spheres or influence - 
such action is in the highest degree praiseworthy, no less 
than it was essential, from die pressing circumstances of the 
case- Blit the same principle of amicable settlement should 
be followed out to its natural conclusion. If ii be neecs- 
jiary. in order to avoid present friction and subsequent dan¬ 
gers. to partition off Africa into European spheres of influ¬ 
ence. it is no less essential, owing to the special conditions 
that obtain in that unhappy and inert continent, to arrive 
at and agree to a common programme of political action. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. Wc are agreed, 
it is presumed, in recognising the limitations to European 
enterprise in Africa. These limitations, for the sake ot 
argument, may be briefly summarized as follows 

ft) The conditions of climate arc such, that the colonira- 
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non of African lands by Europeans is possible only in 
the sub -1 ropi cal—northern and southern, but especially the 
southern—portions of the continent. In the Tropical parts 
there are Tew, if any. regions capable of such colonisation. 

(a) European political settlement in Africa requires for 
its consolidation a seaboard a_s an effective base, and, for 
its extension, easy access into the Interior 
{3) The profitable development of African lands, in the 
immediate future, is possible only (a) where there are 
mineral or other natural resources capable of returning a 
reasonable interest on expended capital J or (h) where there 
is an established native trade, which necessarily implies the 
existence of slavery ; or (r> where the natives are capable 
themsdves of serving under European tuition as labourers, 
failing the introduction or imported labour. 

Now, with the exception of rival European interests, 
these three sets of conditions sufficiently generalize the 
limitations to which we have alluded. It stands to reason, 
thereiore, that the difficulty of their subjugation must be 
immeasurably increased if the Powers elect to pull different 
ways instead of al] together. We mean that, granted the 
recognition of these limitations as affecting att the Powers 
—which thej' undoubtedly do in a greater or lesser degree 
—the adoption of a uniform, if not a common, programme 
would undoubtedly lighten the task of bringing Africa 
more and more under European influence and c ontrol, and 
thus of benefiting alb 

It is 10 be regretted that the admirable programmes 
drawn up at die various International Conferences on this 
question remain for the most part a dead-letter. The 
recent Conference at Brussels, for instance, came to an 
excellent understanding in this respect; but of practical 
results we fail at present to Set any. 

Without flattering our national pride, it is only due to 
Great Britain to say dial, of all tile Bowers, she has been 
and is the most conscientious, earnest, and self-sacrificing 
in all that concerns her action in Africa. Her interests in 
StrutKS, VOL it. 
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Africa are colossal, and cannot now be laid aside. 
North, south, east, and west, and in the very heart of the: 
continent, her national honour is at stake. Her tl thin red 
line —we may apply the term to the colouring of the 
poll: teal map of Africa—iit no w a broad | of Western 
civilization. This path, whetherbv mere chance or consum¬ 
mate statesmanship idle reader will have no difficulty in 
guessing which), leads from a settled political base on die 
Sooth Coast—a liase that has in it the elements of perma¬ 
nency, security and prosperity—and, passing along the more 
or levi healthy and rich highlands of the continental axis, 
conduct*, by a practicable land-and-water route, to the scat 
of the must ancient civilization. Egypt. No other European 
Power in Africa has such undoubted claims as Britain to 
stand In the vanguard of Western civilization ; nor. to our 
mind, can it be questioned that die civilization of Africa 
will and must necessarily follow along the route indicated. 
This route traverses the healthiest and richest lands, as 
has been said ; whilst it is also occupied by the highest and 
most impressionable and capable of native tribes. At vari¬ 
ous 1 mints, our ancient allies ami very good friends, Ger¬ 
many ami Italy, are responsible ibr the well-1.icing of vast 
territories, and. by executing flank-movements, can materi¬ 
ally assist the advance of Christian Europe through the dc 
*vrt of paganism, right up to the frowning walls of Islam. 
The increased impetus of such an advance will, of course, 
be- regulated by the unity of the co-operating forces, no 
less than by the local obstructions over which it must pass. 

We need not refer to other parts of Africa to order 
to further strengthen our case. In almost every instance 
it will be found that the natural foci of European enter¬ 
prise are concentrated in and around the great river-basins. 
Indeed, the possession of these natural channels of cum 
mu mention has been the incentive, as they are to-day the 
■, Of European rivalry in Africa. In our opinion, the 
one political action whidt, above all others, would contribute 
to International accord in Africa, and lead to the most bene- 
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fjcial results, v.-uhl be to iniernttiiowitis the ynvi/ river* 
htg/t&fitys, Tiie physical structure of the cominer 11 is such, 
that freedom of navigation cm all tire great rivers is absolutely 
essentiii] t<- the Powers ; and, when one ndcU to this con 
sUeration that of the peculiar politico? conditions it is sur¬ 
prising Lhat greater unanimity has not before been felt in 
this msjtect. We would even go the length of neutralizing 
the Suez Canal, 

hi a word, the practical and decisive steps taken by the 
European Powers in Africa to bring that long-suffering con¬ 
tinent within the sphere of more ultimate ami reciprocal 
relationship winder the adoption of 3 uniform programme 
a matter of increasing importance, 't he haphazard policy 
which hitherto has regulated these relations, should, in the 
interest of the Powers concerned, give place to one I si mu¬ 
lated on more liberal lines. European action in Tropical 
Africa lias lor centurion been antagonistic to the first 
principles of siate-crnfL Tiie result of this k that the 
European domination is still practically restricted to a 
narrow coastal zone, and the condition of the indigenous 
imputations of the Interior remains almost unchanged. 
Hitherto we have only experimented in Africa;but now 
we are called upon to control its destiny. What that 
destiny may be, will depend on the spirit in which Europe 
pursues its mission. Rightly used, our moat valuable pos- 
se.v>irjny in Africa are the confidence am! -co-operation of its 
inhabitants, European and native African interests ar«.- so 
far identical. The abuse of power will bring its Nenusis ; 
for 3 ropieal Africa is, after all, the home of the Negro. 

The destiny of the northern seaboard, including Lower 
Egypt, can be almost entirely dissidialed from that which 
may befall the remainder of the continent, and must 
be decided on the Mediterranean In like manner. South 
Africa, though more closely associatcd with the destiny of 
the continent. may be considered apart, on account of its 
physical and political characteristics. 


A. Silva Wimt. 
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R A BlES AFRICAN’A, AND THE DEGENERACV 
OF EUROPEANS IN AFRICA* 

N 1 >t hall a century ;igo, the educated European thought of 
Africa as a mysterious. distant, and veiled beaut)', a senti¬ 
ment eloquently expressed by the German j>oei Ferdinand 
breiligrarii in his ode "‘to Africa,' which I i inture to trans¬ 
late into such rough English as— 

" Who saw thee wiLhout vdl h O Queen ? 

Thangli mgh ibc may have been. 

To lift the veil that screens thy face 
They dined > they died in deep disgrace.^ 

I ler bold white admirers arc doomed to destruction ; and 
the poet asks the cruel and proud “She.' in accents of re¬ 
proach, how she could thwart what was only done for Her 
glory in Her sanctuary, and for the grace of I ler holiness, 

Mr, Stanley could still call h:s second book “ Through 
the Dark Continent, Now the term “ dark " is no longer 
applicable. The most dazzling electric light, not of culture, 
but of newspapers, has been thrown on its innermost re- 
cessesj possibly For the theoretical benefit of geography and 
the fame of some persons: but hardly to the joy of its in¬ 
habitants. Even the sentimental phase of interest in Africa 
is over. The African explorer 01 to-day is no longer a sen¬ 
timental “wooer." and thinks little of " glorifying Africa in 
Her sanctuary." He wants to conquer, enthral, and make 
money, and it is all the worse for the natives if they Jo not 
at once meet his views. 

I he future historian will record with surprise the remark¬ 
able phenomenon, that towards the close of the nineteenth 
century a kind of mental epidemic broke out in Europe, 
which might be termed ** htfw Africa na!’ Unlike other 
epidemics, its devastations are not among die ignorant and 
poor, but among the reigning classes and their responsible 
leaders, from whom mental health, self-control, wisdom, and 
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prescience might have been expected. For the last fifteen 
years, no European State believes that it can be happy, un¬ 
less it gets a slice of Africa: and the more it lias, the more 
it wants. The following are some- of the statistics of the 

epidemic during the last decade and a half :■_ 

In i$76. only five European Powers (if Turkey be in¬ 
cluded) had {possessions in Africa, namely. England. France. 
Portugal. Spain, and 1 urkey. Since then, three other 
Powers have acquired great interests on that continent. 
Germany, Italy, and Belgium (or the fiction ** Congo State "}. 
In 1876, the whole of Europe had only 4,301.704 square 
kiiometrcs. To-day it has nearly five times as much, or 
20,057,613 square kilometres. In 1876. I Vance had scarcely 
100,000 square kilometres; to-day it has over 6,000,000, 
England has increased her territory- during that time from 
709,905 to 4.170474. Germany, that in 1876. had not a 
square inch, lias now 2.720,000 kilometres, and so forth. 
Up to 1876. the European possessions in Africa were easily 
accessible by ship, with the sole exception, perhaps, of the 
*' back-lands of the British Cape Colony, and were com¬ 
pletely under the control of their European rulers. Today 
they cut deep into the heart of Africa, arc in part entirely in 
the interior, are accessible with difficulty or not at all. and 
arc only to the smallest extent under the real influence of 
their nominal owners. Up to 1876. there were historical 
reasons for European Colonics and conquests in Africa. 
Turkey possessed Northern Africa, with its exclusively 
Muhammadan population, as the defender of I skim, and by- 
virtue of the doctrine that the Khalifah is die natural ruler 
of all Muslims. Portugal had established herself on the 
Eastern and Western Coasts, at the time of her maritime 
greatness in the fifteenth century, under Kings John I 
Alphonse V., John II., and Emanuel the Great; and her 
Cofonies are the traces of the voyages of discovery- of her 
ancient naval heroes. England was obliged to take the 
C.ifie at the beginning of this century, in order to secure her 
way by sea to India; and the other English settlements on 
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tin- East Coast luul also, originally, no other object titan to 
serve as Jesting-stations a!on- the only road to India before 
the opening of the Suez Canal, i'ranee was compelled to 
conquer Algeria in tS ^o, because the insupportable arro¬ 
gance of its pirated could not otherwise be broken ; whilst 
the Senegal Colony developed from the old and justifiable 
Factories which the enterprising Norman merchants had 
established as early ;ls 1037 for commerce, and commerce 
only. Finally, Spain had inherited from Portugal Fernando 
Po and other smalt possessions in the Biafm Bay, and 
attached so Utile value to them that, eg., England could 
occupy Fernando Po from 1827 to 1845 without any protest 
from her. As for Ceuta, Spain acquired it for reasons 
similar to those which induced France to take Algiers. 

Till t S76, therefore, Europe held either good, old, remu¬ 
nerative possessions in Africa, or such os, although a burden, 
were kept from general political considerations. 1 here 
Were also such as were only nominally under her rule, which 
brought in nothing, cost nothing either in men or money, 
simply because their European masters did not care for 
them. What, therefore, are the ground* which led to the 
recent African acquisitions ? How explain in responsible 
statesmen the rage with which they vied in falling on a con¬ 
tinent which had been so indifferent to them for centuries ? 

The answer which those affected by " Rabies Africana 
may give to these two questions, will divide them into nvo 
dosses—one of Hypocrites, and the other of Cynics. The 
former say: ” \\V take Africa in order to improve the con¬ 
dition of tile natives " : the latter state, " W e pocket Africa 
for «ur own profit, ' Idle Cynics have at least the merit of 
sincerity. Arguing with them is therefore easy. Let us, 
however, first look die l lypoirites in the face. 

They maintain that they have annexed Africa m order 10 
save the poor blacks fnun their primeval barbarism. Indeed! 
and how do the Great Rowers begin this task ? Big words 
are. of course, not wanting. ' We bring European culture 
to tbr negroes.'’ It as still a question whether this culture 
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would bt an un mixed blessing to the African. Asa matter 
of fact, wt bring them European vices, I mindy, bad guns, ojxI 
gunpowder. Four- fifths (some say ninety- nine per cent.) of 
the entire Kuroj>car! importation into the negro lands of 
Africa, consist of an abominable beverage which, out of very 
shame, is called "rum." The great African dealer. Wuer- 
mann, openly admitted in the German Far lament, that this 
stuff was exclusively prepared fur tht negroes, as no one 
would dare to offer it to tlte most degraded European 
].kui per. Some Powers have attempted to prohibit the im¬ 
portation of this brandy. Should this prohibition ever be 
tarried out in earnest; the interest of mam pretended enthu¬ 
siasts for Africa would cease, and the phrase regarding the 
introduction of European culture would no longer be heard. 

Another phrase of the I Iypocrii.es is, dial the negro should 
be educated to work. This, too, is a kind dess to the negro. 
What right have we to force this kindness on them 51 The 
negroes have no reason to work more than they do now, as 
long as they are left to themselves. They live, generally, in 
the midst of a prodigal nature, which provides for all their 
real wants. They buil i their light huts, . uldvate with iitdc 
trouble the prolific fields, clothes they du not require, and 
they possess in abundance supplies for their bodily needs. 
Indeed, they have enough leisure to enjoy existence, as is 
only granted in Europe to a few* favourites of fortune. 
And in riffs contentment an: wc violently to disturb them 
They should leant the treadmill of constant labour. but 
why ? Because it is to thdr profit ? No : because wc arc 
to derive bene lit from it. They du not work because they 
have no wants, so we accustom them artificially to abso¬ 
lutely unnecessary, indeed injurious, appetite ; and in order 
to gratify them, they are to learn to work. Under the pre¬ 
text of educating them, we make drunkards of them ; and 
in order to be able to buy uur brandy, they must become 
plantation labourers. I can well see what our gain is : we 
get cheap labour and customers for our rum; but what do 
Uie negroes get by this education to work ? I scarcely 
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believe that " the sweating system " of the Russian Jews m 
the East End of London is Lhe ideal of terrestrial existence. 
I believe that the life of a primitive agriculturist in a 
tropical, well-watered region Is preferable. Rut what is t* ■ 
be said to the attempt to bring these free primiti ve peasants 
under the sweating system, in order to enable them to buy 
liquor which kills them, cotton-rugs which they do not need, 
and gimeracks which they du not desire*? 

“ V\ e preaeli Christianity to the negro." This argument 
of the Hypocrites always makes a great impression. There 
arc. however, a series of facts which greatly weaken its effects. 

Missionary activity was successful in Africa before the 
European Rowers threw themselves on that q ua rry. Re¬ 
sides. Christianity is not the only faith which can raise the 
negro to a higher civilization. We have incontestable evi¬ 
dence that great negro tribes have reached a comparatively 
high culture, without the least European influence, without 
missionaries, without Christianity. % their own efforts only. 
The 1 ‘ reach Captain BfXOF.H, known hy his explorations in 
Western Soudan, was the first European who reached Kong, 
the capital of a country bearing the sameiuune, and inhabited 
solely by negroes. Let him give his observations in his 
own words: "There is in Kong an Imam, or religious 
chief, who, in addition to religious administration, has also 
l’uLite Instruction under his supervision. This Public I n 
si ruction has made great progress in the country; In Kong 
itself there are few men who cannot reader write, 11 (Tfiis is 
more than may be said of some districts of Ireland or Wales, ) 
All can write Arabic, and comment the Koran, They are, 
however. b> far not so bigoted as the Pc ids or the Arabs : 
all know that there are three great regions, which they call 
the three paths; the path of Moses. Jesus, and Muhammad 
The Kong tropic consider the three religions as of equal 
value; because they lead to the same God, and because tn 
every one oi them there are men who deserve every esteem ; 
therefore, they say. there is no reason to hold that any one 
of them is better titan the otW' Thus speak, according 
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to Captain Uinger. supposed savages who. (lie I [ypocrites 
urge, should be annexed by European Slugs to be educated 
10 civilization. These savages seem rather capable to give 
lessons of toleration and wisdom to more than one of the 
European nations who want to civilize them. 

Major von Wissmann has also unpleasantly crossed the 
Hypocrites, He published an unfavourable opinion regard¬ 
ing the activity of Protestant missionaries, and reproached 
them for mainly preaching dogmas to the negroes which they 
could not understand, and tor dressing them :<> mechanical 
religious externals which could not be of the hast mental or 
moral advantage to them \\ issmaon has a bettor opinion 
of the Catholic missionaries, localise they teach the negroes 
manual and technical arts. In this respect I entirely agree 
with the Major; a missionary who teaches the negroes—If 
they cannot already do so —to grow vegetables and fruit, the 
handicrafts of the builder, carpenter, smith, potter, tanner, 
and weaver, do them more good than all the vendors of 
" schnaps " and powder, all Zulu soldiers and East African 
Ge rman uniforms and Belgian Congo officers put together. 

There is one jjoint. no doubt, in which the Hypocrites 
triumph, that is African slavery, as indirectly originated in 
its present abhorrent form by bumpan greed fur ivory. 
The cruel deeds of the slave-hunters cry to heaven, and it 
is an intelligible feeling to wish to put an end to them. Is, 
however, the dissection of Africa by European Powers the 
appropriate means ro attain that object r f doubt it. The 
African policy of Europe has led to jealousies and disunion 
Linong the various European Governments, ami only the 
unanimous proceeding of all whites in Africa can lift tin; 
curse oi slavery' from the unhappy negro; as long, how- 
ever, as Englishmen and Portuguese, Germans and English¬ 
men, Frenchmen and Spaniards, Frenchmen and English¬ 
men stand w ith SWord ready to be drawn against one another 
■m various points of recently dismembered Africa, the slave 
hunter has little cause to fed anxiety as regards the success 
of his infamous trade. So long also as Hamburg can sell 
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a case containing a dozen beautifully labelled and corked 
bottles of so-cuIJcd gin or rum, at two shillings, everything 
included, and make a large profit. SO long will the African, 
maddened by this drink, endeavour to secure this luxury by 
the sale of his kidnapped fellow-countrymen, * 

Having shown that tin dissection of Africa is not to 
the advantage of the negro, let us now leave the i f ypocrite 
lor the Cynic. What is it that they expect from Africa > 
is it commercial profits ? To obtain them, conquest is 
unnecessary, for factories have existed all round die coast 
of Africa long before European Cabinets thought of lay¬ 
ing hand on Africa. In some cases these factories worked 
at a profit, or were maintained by rivalry, to the great 
satisfaction of European merchants and their black cus¬ 
tomers. In other cases, when, unnemuiterative, they were 
given up; but nowhere in equatorial Africa is European 
commerce so extensive and remunerative as to cover even 
ipproxiinat! ly Tile cost which die new European possessions 
entail, for administration, judicature, and military exjjcndf- 
mre. la there anything more silly than to spend a million in 
ol der that four or live merchants, jierhaps only one or two, 
may gain a hundred thousand marks, which they could liave 
gaincn .1 more safely and easily without Slate inte rvention, 
conquest, aitd the race for land. How wildly must Chau- 
vinism Lk: raging in European countries, without any ex¬ 
ception, how much musi it have darkened all judgment, 
when the tax-payers arc ready to dive deep into their pockets 
in order to make large presents to a smalt number of rich 
lellow-citixens, solely that they may have the satisfaction 
of hanging a map of Africa on the wall of their room 
in which they can stick pins with little flags in tluir 
national colours in the greatest possible number of places! 
1 an understand that many African traders would like to 

Donww:,- African tLrrcty was rarely a degradation, and in Mutan- 
:n.iJ:in homehQtdi wits hetmue a privilcgt It » rither fcunipean ssri-j. 
Tiitie, * he The* ailed free or faired labour, lhai is gcfl£rn£yi curse lu both 
mister and min, owing to it» formality, coldness, and greed. 
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have their national soldiers and sailors near their factory, in 
order to secure a monopoly of trade with tile aid of ibdr 
bayonets; and also that a number of ; id venturers. who pro¬ 
bably did not yet on loo well in ancient Europe, should dedk 
themselves with tides in the newly-annexed territories. pJay 
at being great men, and draw handsome salaries. But it is 
less intelligible that the European taxpayer should so readily 
pay office-hunters, soldiers, and sailors in support trade mo¬ 
nopolists, It would be cheaper and more profitable to the 
taxpayer to pay the salaries of African officials, soldiers, and 
sailors,an Jtu keep them in Europe. Europeans and rsegrsjes; 
would be better o(T under such a system; but, of course, 
patriotic Chauvinism would have to give up the satisfaction 
of sticking pins with little flags into African maps. 

Africa, therefore, does not bring in any money to live 
European Powers, but on the contrary entails or them great 
sacrifices; and as far as can be seen, there will be no im¬ 
provement in the immediate future, but rather the reverse. 
What promise of Other advantage is there from the new 
acquisitions } The word " colonization " is heard here and 
there. If by it Is meant that European labourers are to 
go to Africa in order to acquire land and to live there as 
agriculturists or breeders of cattle, this is mere madness. 
The English possessions and the Boer countries south of 
the tropic of Capricorn, and partly tire regions near the 
Mediterranean, are afom- suitable for European colonists. 
The inter-tropical countries of Africa do not allow d" per¬ 
manent European settlements, industrial operations, and 
the establish mem of families. A Gutman traveller lias 
graphical!;, said-. "Where there is water in Africa, and 
something can grow, there the climate is murderous. Where 
the climate is healthy, there is no water, and nothing can 
grow. The colonial enthusiasts f,now ibis very wdl, for 
whilst they rave on die out hand of European colonisation, 
they issue—in Germany for instance—the following regu¬ 
lations for service In the German reserve guards, who live 
in Africa under comparatively favourable conditions {vide 
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Brigade-so rg<um Hr. Kohls tock's article in No. t * of Uie 
Deutsches Kolotii lib lull) : "A descent from a thoroughly 
healthy stock is requisite, so that there should be no pre¬ 
disposition to hereditary diseases. Freedom from all 
organic defects, especially from those of the heart, is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. The increased demands on the action of 
the heart caused by the malarial fever, require absolutely a 
sound, vigorous, and regularly*working heart. Even after 
complete recovery from muscular rheumatism, a person 
becomes quite useless for service in the tropics : tile lungs 
must Ik* endowed with a sound and abundant power of 
breathing. Sufferers from stomachic complaints, acute or 
chronic gastritis nr indigestion, should stay at a distance 
from the tropics. likewise whoever is of a hypochondriacal 
or melancholy tern pc ran lent. - * And yet the Europeans 
who had been found suitable in accordance with these high 
requirements or \ >r, Kohlstock. and who had been recruited 
for the German, ' SdttttZtruppe " furnished in July last year 
the following returns (according to the official statement in 
the DeuiseftfS Kci^ntai&laR ): " The percentage of illness 
was as follows : in Pangani, 14 3 ; in Bagamoyo, iS’2 ; in 
T{jngo, 25; in Lindi, 333; in Saadani. 33'3; in MBundani. 
3 $; in Lilwa. 437; in Par-es-Salaam. 64*3. It» other 
words: of die selected, healthy, robust, and cheerful Euro 
pcans in 1 tar-es-Salaam two out of three were ill: and it is 
to such countries that Europeans ire to go as colonists who 
belong to a class in which Dr, Kohl stock's ideal of health is 
hardly ever reached! Those who preach to Europeans the 
advisability of settling in Africa, can only have one object in 
view : to rid Europe of people who are in tlicir way ; but in 
that case it would be more honest and hardly more cruel to 
embark the wretches of whom it is desired to clear Europe, 
and t 0 scuttle the ships on the high seas. Colonization or 
the intertropical regions of Africa with the white man, can 
never be carried into effect. If, the schemers should suc¬ 
ceed in enticing Europeans, the lot of the victims cannot 
be doubtful. With regard to their inevitable destiny, to 
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quote from my Paradoxes, 11 the most virile white people 
degenerate in hot regions in a few generations, until they 
become scarcely more Mian the shadows of their ancestors, 
if they do not die out entire!)' from barrenness and dis¬ 
ease. This was the fate of the noble Vandals; as Ger¬ 
manic giants they conquered Carthage, and a htlftdrt -d 
years later, as whining weaklings, they were driven out by 
wretched Bynantine^. The settlers between the tropics 
not only fail to advance the civil Cation which they have 
brought, but they soon have nothing left of their birthright 
except a debased language and the Sr If- conceit of caste, none 
of the distinctive physical or intellectual features or which 
have been retained. The Equator will become (in case of 
European immigration) a fearful caldron, for human flush 
to melt and evaporate in. It will be a revival of the ancient 
Moloch-worship. The nations of die temperate zone will 
cast ;t portion of their children into the jaws of the liery 
furnace, and thus manage to retain room for die remainder.” 

No conceivable at!vantage is therefore to be derived from 
the dissection of Africa, either as concerns the negroes 
or the Europeans (though it may perhaps benefit a few 
individuals); neither the Hypocrites nor the Cynics can fur¬ 
nish a reason that will stand tile test of argument for the 
African " E a nit-hunger ;and trie whole phenomenon only 
becomes intelligible if we frelieve in the new epidemic—the 
11 Rabies Africana.” 
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FRANCE AND HER COLONIES. 

The end of the 19th century is marked by a coloniring 
ardour worthy of the attention of historians. The ancient 
nations of Europe, especially those whose outward expan- 
ston is most pronounced.—namely, France. England. Ger¬ 
many, Italy, Portugal, and Belgium.—aim at. implanting 
themselves in the yet virgin soil of the vast " Dark Conti- 
nent" oi Africa. This movement for outward expansion is 
not the result of caprice ; it has a purpose which it is neces¬ 
sary 10 know and to examine from the standpoint of the 
interests of the various nations concerned. We postpone 
for a second article Lht- comparative study of the results uf 
colonisation by various nations. Our present inquiry is. why 
France codon lies, and w hat benefit she can derive from her 
extensive Colonial territory. Without counting the entire 
countries which i'ranee seeks at this moment to acquire by 
I Graceful measures in Africa, she already possesses valuable 
Colonies in four of the fi ve divisions of the globe. These arc 
as follows;—(a) Martinique, Guadeloupe and its depen¬ 
dencies, nnmdy, Maric-Galantc, Desiradc, St. Barthelemv. 
with a portion of St. Mastm—the other belonging to Hol¬ 
land^—Lcs Saintes. Guiana (Cayenne), and the islets of Sl 
P tertv and Miquelon, Algeria. Tunis, the Senegal, with 
the French Soudan anti Sahara, tin* southern rivers com¬ 
prising the Casomance, the Rio Compony, the Rio Ntntcz, 
the Rio Pongo, and the Mcllacore: Grand-Bassam and 
Assini, Porto-Novo (in the neighbourhood of this Colony 
France exercises her protectorate over the territories 
Couianon, Grand Fopo, Abanamqutm, Agvei, and the 
country of the Wat chi); the Gaboon, the French Congo, 
Madagascar. Saintc-Marie, Mayotte. Nosse-Re, the Com- 
moro Archipelagos comprising the great Commoro, Aujuan, 
MolicIt, and their dependencies, protectorates since i866: 
the island of Reunion. Obock. (r) The Indian Establish- 
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meats, French fndo - China, Cochin - China, Cambodia, 
Anam, and Tonkin* (</) New Caledonia and its depen¬ 
dencies (the isles of Non and dess Vins), the establishments 
of Oceania comprising Tahitt, El Morca, Raiatc.i. the T ua- 
motis Archipelago* the Tubuai isles and the Gambler. Rapa, 
and Marquesas. 

The Colonial Empire of France is thus sufficiently large 
to justify the organization oi a special Colonial M itustry, so 
long desired by public opinion. 1 tor Colonial possessions 
together have a population of 26 to 30 million inhabitants, 
not including the African territories tinder our sphere of 
influence. France, as may be seen, has during these last 
few years extended her Colonial domain in enormous pro¬ 
portion-;. She does not yet derive from it all that she lias 
a right to expect; but her commerce with her Colonies 
already deserves mention. The statistics of 1HS9 already 
have the following figures 

E*jN>rt from llir Culunic* fuio I-'iaucc ... 311,314,16c fiance. 

French Imparts bb) the Colonics .. *;j.4jS,94J „ 

Total . 553.7*3,103 ,* 

< ,f ^‘*3*35^5*+ 

Again, the commerce of our Colonies with foreign coun¬ 
tries (imports and exports), reaches the sum of 364,859,597 
francs 1 over £ 14,500,000, Of course ditsc amounts are 
not considerable; but it must be remembered that our last* 
acquired possessions arc of recent date. I unis. Tonqnin, 
Anam. Madagascar, the Soudan, the Congo, have not yet 
given all that we may hope from them ; the organization 
of their commerce has scarcely liegun, and results will only 
be felt after two or dinn: years. 

We have therefore beyond the sea an enormous market 
for our home products, just as our Colonics have one in the 
mother-country. At this moment the Colonial Powers of 
Europe are considering, as branee will shortly do. the appli¬ 
cation to their Colonies of custom-house tariffs. This is a 
very complicated question, anil one that deserves the most 
serious examination* Its study is especially necessary to 
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France, the Colonial division of which is spread over 
such various portions of the globe. No commercial system 
should be uniformly or definitely adopted before this ques¬ 
tion of tariffs is most thoroughly considered. The storm 
is now raging at the Calais Bourbon in favour of protection. 
It is almost certain that the Protectionist party will win as 
regards home tariffs ; soon after, the Chamber will cake up 
the custom-house duties for our Colonies, On this vexed 
question l may venture to say a word from a general stand¬ 
point. I 1 or the Inst fitly years the nations of Europe have 
mntle such enormous progress in the rapidity of transport, 
the transmission of correspondence, in short, of universal 
relations, that the economical system b at present entirely 
upset It is natural that our legislators should wish to place 
It on a level with the progress already achieved; but it is 
equally necessary not to pledge the future, that is to say. 
ixut to go beyond such progress as has been actually accom¬ 
plished. franco, by Iter economical appliances, the pro¬ 
ductiveness of her soil, and her geographical position, has an 
essentially cosmopolitan commerce. She possesses besides 
an enormous Colonial territory with which she can easily 
be put into commercial relations. These considerations 
should induce the authorities to greatly facilitate the 
business relations of France with ail other countries. From 
n Colonial standpoint we have a striking example of the 
ruinous consequences of too severe a system, Cochin- 
China is, since 1887. taxed commercially according to the 
general Home rantl Since that period, and in spite of 
some relaxations, the commerce of that Colony has enor¬ 
mously diminished* It could not be otherwise. French 
Cochm-China, and especially the Port of Saigon, whence 
nee is exported, lies between the two free ports of Hon*, 
ong and Singapore In wishing to protect French raer- 
c udisc m tins Colony, we have given occasion to fraud 

lor foreign merchandise has easily penetrated into Cochin: 
China, where we have thousands of miles of open coasts and 
runners, and thus, when our merchandise alone paid duty 
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on entedng, the foreigner sold his product to tin- native at 
a lower price, and realised a larger profit. This mistaken 
system is about to be modified; ami we shall soon see this 
once flourishing Colony resume the rank which it occupied 
in the commerce of ex [Kim, The representatives of the 
French Colonies in Parliament are now engaged on the- sub¬ 
ject of their respective tarift duties. It is to be hcqied that 
their opinion will be respected, for they know better than 
anybody else the needs oi the countries which they repre¬ 
sent- ft is obvious that any system of imposing duties in 
the French Colonies must not be exclusive. It should Ln: 
established in accordance with the amount of business of 
each Colony, either with France or with other Colonies, or 
with foreign countries—in other words, some should be 
11 protectionist." others •' free-trade," Economic theories, as 
regards the Colonies, are ruinous; liard and fast rules are 
inapplicable; and tarife should be subjected to the much 
varying laws of local commerce. For a long time public 
opinion in France was hostile to all Colonial ideas; for 
with the great majority it was an axiom that we were only 
indifferent colonizers, I his is not altogether the case, J 
admit, and f have long complained, that French Colonial 
[ioficy is not free from defects, and that it deserves hard 
and just criticism ; but English Colonial policy, which is 
always held up to us as an example, is also far from perfect. 

I have during many years watched Colonial subjects, and 
1 have observed that the French Colonies, in spik- of mis¬ 
takes and a false Home policy regarding them, are dmw 
ing nearer to the Mother Country its they advance in 
civilisation ; whilst the English Colonies,—even Canada, 
Australia, and the Cape,—follow a diametrically opposite- 
course. In Atrica, above all, in spite of the great errors 
that we have committed. France has shown that she pos¬ 
sesses a great jiywer of assimilation. Observe, that in all 
the " Dark Continent." where ver floats the French Hag, it is 
not the conquered race which h assimilated ; it is, on the 
contrary, we who become assimilated to the native. We 
HEW SERIES. VOL It, c 
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have incontestably the gift of pleasing. 1 his faculty is 
mainly due to our open, gay, and easy disposition. 

At this moment the Government of Algeria, is studying 
a complete project for assimilating that Colony to the 
Mother Country, in order to constitute it into French 
11 depart f meats," subjected tu our laws and institutions. 
This measure will be well received beyond the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and tile only difficult)' which we shall have to sur¬ 
mount will lie financial. As regards our influence in Africa, 

I believe that the union of Algeria with France will have 
an excellent effect with the Arab. He will see in it ;i deci¬ 
sive act of our preponderance—a determination to implant 
ourselves more and more in his country, in order to bring 
to him. along with our civilization and the progress of 
French genius, the support of our arms and of our authority, 
if his peace were menaced. All the nations of Europe have 
their eyes fixed on Africa, in order to snatch a morsel from 
that enormous quarry. Many failures will be encountered 
before any nation can strike root, or become master in the 
heart of that great Continent The Negro will always 
welcome us so lung as we only go lu him tu establish com¬ 
mercial relations ; but the day he becomes aware of our 
desire to take his soil, he will at once become our fiercest 
enemy. The only means of gaining a footing in the 
ulterior of Africa, as yet so lithe known, is by holding in 
ones hand the wand of commerce, and not the sword of 
the conqueror. In my next article ! will endeavour t>< show 
what the various nations of Europe have done for die Iasi 
fifty years in Africa, anti what we have done ourselves. 

L, DunfiH tit LA Tifqott 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MOROCCO—A REPLY. 

It is singular that a country like Morocco, so near the 
centres of European civilization ami occupying so important 
a geographical position, should be so little known. This is 
nut due to the scarcity of works on the subject. Tourists 
bent on sport, perennially enlighten the British public on 
Morocco. The literature on it counts Soo authors in the 
library of Dr. R. Brown of Streatham. That scholar and 
Sir Limberi Playfair arc now engaged on a bibliography 
of Morocco, and can draw on l.aoo to 1,300 “works 4 ' in 
all languages, of which lie tween 200 and 300 arc in English. 
In T/ii Tima ej Afartvtv I have hud occasion to review 
over forty of these contributions to our knowledge, or rather 
ignorance, w hich every successive work seems to deepen. 
Since die end of the last century, nothing on Morocco that 
can he said to be trustworthy has been written, Jackson. 
Chenier. Host, and Grabeqj, in English, French. Danish, 
anil Italian respectively, are fairly 11 reliable," but out of date. 
The best description of the country is still dial of Leo 
African ns. three centuries old; anti Lane's description of the 
modern Egyptians applies more closely to the customs of 
the modern Moots than the most recent attempts at por¬ 
traying the latter In these attempts. 1 for one* who have 
made Morocco my home during the last six years, do not 
recognise its people In Tun Asiatic Qvautejua for July, 

1 Soo. the article on " The Regeneration of Persia, was, 
mu tat is mutandis, far more applicable to Morocco and the 
Moors; than that on “Morocco" 4 in the same issue. Indeed, 
the question of a member of the London School Board : 
“ Tangier ? Let me see, somewhere in Algiers, or is it 
Tunis?'" fairly describes the knowledge of the public in 
England regarding Morocco. The term *’ blackamoor " At ill 
represents the Moor, to that public as black in feature and 
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character, though, as to the former, his colour depends on 
the admixture of negro blood, where he is not as fair 
as an Englishman. As to disposition, ‘these terrible 
Moors "as the Chairman said at one of my lectures, I have 
never been annoyed by them during the whole of my 
sojourn, whether in European or native costume. They 
are a noble face in spite of their failings ; and their distrust 
of Europeans is greatly due to bad treatment. In nine 
cases out of ten of alleged inhospitality to strangers, or 
insult to the Nazarene. l have been able to trace the 
cause to die overbearing attitude of the stranger. Were 
a Moor to behave in England as many Europeans do in 
Morocco, he would soon be ducked in a horse- pond by 
the maddened mob. Residents seldom get into trouble, and 
sensible travellers are equally fortunate. 

The Moorish idea of a Christian, is a drunken pork¬ 
eating debauchee in hat and trousers; so, with hardly any 
practical morals of their own, die Moors look upon us as 
their inferiors in this respect As for our vaunted civili¬ 
zation, they pity our haste to be rich at their expense, with 
the aid of fearful and wonderful vessels and machinery. 
All the world, except North Africa, Turkey, and 
Arabia, are "that land," “the Nazarenu Country;" and the 
wonders told of it are attributed to imagination. Those 
who have lived in Europe for years on business, are glad 
to return home and seldom speak of what they have seen, 
" 1 would never be ladieved if I told my friends about 
England. Why should I earn the diameter of a liar?” said 
one who had l>een educated at Chatham. How many 
English merchants, who return to the old country with 
treasures tram foreign lands, teach us about them ? We 
are despised by the Moroccans for everything for the con¬ 
verse of which we despise them. We should try to look 
at things from thdr {mint of view, if we are to understand or 
influence them; and this is impossible svithout .speaking their 
language, living among them, and studying tlidr religion. 

No Moor has been more systematically or cruelly 
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libelled than the reigning Sultan himself’ As Lhe Figure* 
head of His people, he has been the common butt. Here 
is a sentence from the article in The Asiatic Quaktukly, 
already referred to. by a passing visitor : The Emperor 
sets the example of reckless murder, and the officials do 
the same." Never did a kinder ruler sway the destinies 
of Morocco. Mulal el Hasans dislike to bloodshed is 
notorious. It is only when European nations demand the 
blood of the slayer of a European, that His Majesty will, 
as a rule, give the order for death. Many a murderer is 
spending his days in the dungeons of the capital on ac¬ 
count of this feeling of the Emperor. When the chiefs of 
some Berber clan rise up against him, and he lias to quell 
the insurrection with an army, no one can express aston¬ 
ishment that the vanquished leaders are beheaded. Is 
this reckless murder? No one who had seen that quiet 
anxious face, or had conversed with dial intelligent but 
harassed mind, could pen a libel such as this. May it be 
long indeed before the present Sultan terminates what the 
writer of that article chooses to call " his unw orthy life " ! 

Notwithstanding the notion that the. Emperor of 
Morocco is an arbitrary autocrat, few sovereigns enjoy a 
more limited monarchy. The Court officials, modelled, 
some reigns ago, on those of France, form a great obstacle 
to progress, and to the best intentions of their lord. 
Though any one of them could be thrown into a dungeon 
at his will to-morrow, united, their L ' vested interests “ are 
too much for him. A stronger-minded, more brutal man 
might make a dean sweep of litem, and work what reforms 
or injuries he pleased; but we want no more recurrence 
of die terrors of such reigns as those of Mulii tshmad 
and his brothers, from accounts of which it would seem 
that modern writers concoct ideas for to-day. Better by far 
the steady progress made during the present reign, than that 

Most of the visitors to Morocco make thuir notes with a 
view to proving some preconceived idea—cither that the 
Moors are angels, or dial they are devils. It is unnecessary 
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to disprove either theory ■ they are men. and our brethren. 
The history of their nation, die monuments of bygone 
greatness, still to he seen in their own country and m 
Spain, tell wluu they have been. Centuries of misgovern- 
ment have thus reduced them. It is sad now to see how 
they live, and how little their inherited abilities are 
cultivated. The rivalries of the Euro|jean Powers have 
for centuries prevented the ascendency of any one of them. 
In the centre of this equilibrium of forces, the Sultan 
holds his own. opposing one Power by another, and im¬ 
partially mistrusting all.* 

In spite, however, of these unfavourable conditions, 
Morocco is being steadily opened up. and becoming daily 
better known; but it is a country absolutely without figures’, 
and the attempts of the statisticians to make sweeping 
assertions in connection with it or its people, are utterly 
unreliable. It is. on the contrary, eminently a land of con¬ 
tradictions, and what may apply to one class, in one place, 
may br the reverse elsewhere. It may be said with equal 
truth, that lIic Moors are black and that they are white 
that they are moral and that they are dissolute, that they 
are warlike and peaceful, meat'caters and vegetarians. 

But whatever else a Moor may, or may not be, he is a 
born gentleman, and an inbred democrat. Graceful and 
polite, he is equally at bis ease before the Sdtdn and his 
officials, or a beggar saint Far ffr, m being uncivilized, he 
lives a highly decorous and sociable life on Oriental prin- 
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ciples; and his every action is just as much governed by mv 
written rules of etiquette as that of die Rond Street man of 
fashion. The Moor, it is also said, is cruel and ferocious. Be 
it so. Turn back the pages of our own history for a century 
or so—nay, lay bare those parts we would conceal to-day. 
Were English people never crud ? And in the present 
age, how about our cruelty to children and to animals ? 
How about our Maiden Tribute ? Drag out the truth 
and publish it in all Morocco. Paint black the darkness 
and blot out the light. Then you will present to the Moors 
a companion picture to that which we have sketched of 
them for our own edification, a parallel view. Yes; the 
Moors art? often cruel, often ha rail, and their treatment of 
one another and their beasts is sometimes brutal; but are 
ihey therefore brutes ? ** Evil is wrought by want of 

thought, as wdl as want of heart;" and it is in their igno¬ 
rance and thoughtlessness they do such tilings, but not from 
heartless ness. 

Some would have it that the Moors are beyond raising, 
that they have degenerated too much to be reclaimed. 
This is far from being the case, as a glance at the bright 
and intelligent faces of the children, and persona! expert* 
cnee of their capabilities would convince the impartial 
observer. Those who have properl) 1 trained native lads 
for service have found them tracrabfe and honest on the 
whole. It is when debauchery destroys their powers, that 
they sink Into the neglectful, letliargic condition so ruinous 
to their own, interests and those of their country. 

In concluding these remarks i would correct seriatim 
a number of in is-statements in Dr. C ust's article in this 
Review, because nearly nil of them are believed by the 
general public and circulated by travellers, ignorant of the 
country. 

Wine is positively prohibited by Muhammadan teaching 
in Morocco, as over all the world of Islam; and it is only 
where the Moore have come in contact with the civitiring 
influences of Europeans that these precepts liave been to 
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anj* extent laid aside. I lie Berbers, on whom tin* religion 
of Arabia sits lightly, have never entirely abandoned their 
strong Juniors, and the Jews have all along found store/ 
customers for dieir ardent fig, date, and raisin spirits, among 
the well-to-do, 

hour wives being allowed to every Muslim, the Moors 
arc not as a rule, monogamists ; only those whom poverty 
com|iels remain content with one wife. The regulations 
affecting divorce and the legal suit us of women in no way 
differ from those in the rest of the Muhammadan world. 

1 hough slavery is still legal in Morocco, and nothing 
can palliate the abduction and sale of human beings, there 
is no need to invent additional horrors, as is too often 
ilont. 1 he whole business is black enough without that. 
Neither males nor females arc exposed naked for sale in 
the market places. In the inland towns the vile traffic is 
iuituM on in specially appointed enclosures;on the coast, in 
deference to the Europeans, it is done more secretly. Little 
boys, perhaps, might occasionally be seen naked for sale; but 
white lads oi the same age are often abroad in the same 
condition. 


I-amines are not of regular occurrence. Only certain 
parts of the country, mostly the plains, are tree-less. Many 
iff the mountainous districts are well wooded. The Sultan 
owns one Steamer, a merchant vessel purchased at an 
enormous price some years ago; and it is only a specimen 
of the way m which he is repeatedly "done 1 ' by commission 
agems. The idea .hat ,he of M orocco render, it 

unsuitable fc r railways is amusing. How about India 
Egypt, and Algeria, all very much hotter ? 

The Government of Morocco, bad as it is, is no worse 
than many another Omental regime, and is certainly as good 
as most of the European governments were a century or 
t»o ago The formal visits of the foreign ministers to the 
Lourc are not only occasionally * allowed, ' but mav be 
T* at any time; and did these gentlemen care less for 
tbew own comfort, and more for the interests of civilian 
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accredited representatives would always reside at F®s or 
Marrakesh (Maroccn City). The relic of the pirate days 
in the presentation of valuable offerings on each visit, die 
European minister and suite standing bare-headed in the 
sun to be received by His Majesty on horseback under an 
umbrella, is a disgrace which ought to be abolished, at once. 

Europeans are allowed the right to purchase freehold 
land j but the constant troubles with foreigners render the 
Government disinclined to give its consent to the transfer, 
which is necessary' to legalize it The exportation of every 
produce of die soil is not forbidden, only that of wheat and 
barley, and a few other articles specially reserved to the 
Sultan as monopolies by treaties with the Powers, On the 
contrary, the exports of Morocco are almost entirely raw 
products of the soil. The light-house at Cape Spartel was 
not built ■■ under actual diplomatic violence; " and the real 
obstruction to the cable from Gibraltar was due to the 
Spanish legation, if not to the French as well. 

Europeans, precluded from holding slaves by their own 
laws, are equally so by those of Morocco; and it is only 
by supplying the capital to native dealers that some fore¬ 
most representatives of civilization have taken part in this 
nefarious trade. It is not fair to malign the European 
settlers in Morocco sweeping !y, as “ the scum of our towns, 
the escaped criminals from our prisons, men bankrupt in 
lortune and character" because a large portion belong to 
the poorer classes. Even the Spanish colonists on the 
coast are undeserving of this opprobrium ; the European 
Powers can arrest any of their subjects in Morocco, so that 
these desperate characters could only seek refuge in the 
interior. As a matter of fact, (he European population 
consists of merchants, traders, mechanics, labourers, diplo¬ 
matic and consular officials, retired gentlemen, priests, and 
missionaries. Those of whom most is expected, except 
priests and missionaries, often give the worst idea of Christi¬ 
anity and civilization. 

Space forbids the detailed discussion of that much mis- 
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represented system, the protection of Eurojwan interests 
in native hands; its abolition would injure both parties, 
and is not to be thought of. Assure security of life 
and property to the native, and its use and abuse will 
cease together. Dr. Oust is wrong in imagining that the 
foreigners arc protected ; it is the natives supposed to be 
in charge of their interests who arc. To argue from the 
abuse of the system for its abolition, amounts to destroying 
a machine because of its mismanagement. 

In the discussion of those questions there has unfortu¬ 
nately been so much misrepresentation from motives of 
private or party interest, that the task or showing matters 
in their true light is most difficult. It is, however, quite 
certain that steady progress is being made in every direc¬ 
tion, that prejudice is retreating, and that the regeneration 
of Morocco has begun. 

The (/ate) Editor of 11 The Morocco TtmesT 
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A r the ! Jeginning of this century, as recorded under the 
Risdon Government: in 1803, there were the following 
populations in Australia and Tasmania, viz.: — 

New South W.iles ■ ■ ■ *V§ *mm ... 7,134 

Norfolk Island ... ... ... 1,300 

Van Diemen's [stand .. ... 49 

Tout. 8,383 

as against 3.070,066 at the dose of t S8S- 

h was in 1836, or thirty-three years after the first settle¬ 
ment at Risdon. that Sir Henry Elliot, as he tells us in his 
paper {Nineteenth Century^ November, 1H89). visited Tas¬ 
mania. I le found tlte population increased from 49 to about 
40.000. the colony safe from the hostilities of tile aborigines 
{the only remaining natives being those in the Government 
asylum at Flinders Island ), and some of the early settlers 
so pros}»erous that one was to be found '* living in a large 
stone house with a beautiful natural park in a magnificent 
property of fully .£7,000 a year." But die colonists were not 
yet free from the disagreeables attendant upon the convict 
system or the dangers incidental to bushrangers. Tasmania 
was then separated from England by a four to six months, 
journey. There were no railways, no roads worthy of the 
name, no (>ost-horses to drive over the tracks that represented 
roads in some few localities, no telegraphs, and scarcely any 
recognisable post-office system. I do not know that Tas¬ 
mania was any the better off because she had no national 
debt at that time and was in receipt of large sums of Im¬ 
perial money annually expended on the convict establish¬ 
ment, the regiments quartered there, and the Imperial staff! 

Sir Henry Elliot does not mention how it came about 
that some of the early settlers jumped ptr sail am into the 
position of territorial magnates. In those good old tiroes 
it was the custom to give to every free immigrant as many 
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acres of land as lie could produce pounds sterling. The 
immigrant had only to show' his money and receive his land ; 
and so a body of small capitalists sailing to the colony in 
one ship would club their funds in one purse, which each in 
turn presented, each receiving as many acres as the joint 
stock comprised in pounds sterling. 

Now let us see what the Tasmania of to-day is : and first 
let me j*omt out that in any fair comparison of the popula- 
tion of 1453,6 with that of to-day. It must tie borne in mind 
that of the then existing 40,000 many were convicts who 
left Tasmania for Australia in the gold-digging period, while 
from 2,000 to 3.000 may be written off as only temporary 
sojourners during the time when troops and a large Imperial 
establishment were maintained there. At the present time 
the population, a fixed and free one, is 156,000 (1890), 
Whereas in 1836 he who travelled in Tasmania had to 
use his own legs or those of saddl&horses, and had, if he 
travelled any distance, to reckon upon camping out as one 
of the incidents of a journey, human habitations being 
everywhere few aud far between, he who now visits that 
colony will find travelling made sufficiently easy to him by 
railways and well-horsed coaches, by comfortable hotels at 
frequent intervals, and nearly everywhere by the telegraph 
offices dotted along his route. 

in 1889 thttre were 374! miles of railway open and 9-; 
miles under construction, the lines connecting the two cities 
Hobart ami Launceston and also bringing into communica¬ 
tion with the capital the rich districts of the west, the north- 
west, and the nonh-casi coast, Fingal, New Norfolk and 
Glcnora, Brighton and Apsley. there were 745 miles of 
main roads and 4*97^ miles of branch roads in charge of the 
Koad Trusts, or 5,723 miles in all. There were 2,097 miles 
or telegraph lines constructed, and 165 telegraph offices 
established j and post-offices numbered 393. 

It is occasionally cast uui as a reproach against Tasmania 
that she is a sleepy hollow, that she docs not go ahead after 
the manner of more adventurous colonies, 1 do not think 
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that her recent history warrants this imputation : and if she 
has observed the wholesome rule festiaa knit more than 
some ofher neighbours, probably Iter English creditors will 
not regret her caution. 

Hut during later years Tasmania has, to my thinking, 
exhibited a very considerable spirit of enterprise Since 
t *79 she has advanced very conspicuously in many direc¬ 
tions, as the following comparative statement will show at 


a glance :— 


IS79* 

1889, 

Population ... ... 

v r* 

117,4% 


Public iJtibt *.* 

mmm 

£ 1.786,800 

... ,010.050 

Dittos, per head .. 

!■* 

15^ *7* 

. , 33/, it. 8J. 

Kevtrmie ... ... 


£375^0 

... ^678,909 

Expenditure* 

i . r 

481,115 


Govenimenc Radiys, open and 



under ccmstnaction 

a h a. 

miles, 45 

... miles, 47 a 

Telegraph ... 

... 

„ 949 

„ 5097 

OfBCCS ■ mm 4*1 

11# 

Ho. 6* 

... No. ifij 

Post Offices 

... 

H 198 

.-*93 

Shipping, imrardi ... 

*** ton^i 

ton a, 458,147 


*Sf 

„ «9*,&oS 

■ « 45*999 

Main Roark iiuintnmd out 

of 



revenue 

If ■ # 

miles, jh 7 

... miles, 745 

Flrandi Rfoada maintained 

by 



Ro^eI Truss out qf rates and 



Government subsidy of 

tt. 



per lx.... ■..* ... 

a.* 

miles, 4,079 

... miles. 4.978 

State Schntih 

... 

tji 

.S3 9 

Biuiks #■+ 

— I 

r'Z‘,9 s ,bS9+ 

— .£*958,848, 

„ Savings Dunks 

... 

198,301 

407,49* 

*, P.0, Saving Ilnnki 

J 

... j 


51,988 ■ 


1 


.. ^£4,308,357 

Annual Rating of Property 

■ I* 

S5J,«77 

... 9ijt%7 


• !n rSgc, revenue was .£753,700 ; c\[>emit£jre. 

Men*.—From the above comparative uaicrneni it may appeir that in 
Tasmania the rule is W make the expenditure ctired ihe revenue. This 
happened in Iwth the years 1879 and! 1R8S. tail, as in the years tolio (via^ 
irSyy, the deficit was expunged by increased taxation anti a revived of 
prosperity ■ W was i? as regards the year 1% ivhieh resulted in an 
almost equal balance of revenue and expenditure while 1S90 yielded a 
surplus of jTji.ooo ; and, judging by the hugely increased receipts of the 
first quarter of 1891 i 8 , 030 . 1 , a target surplus niiy bn looked for at the 
do* of die current year. 
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Tasmania in the devea yeans, JS79 to tSSg, has in- 
uxiaset} her debt considerably j but she has during that 
period covered the colony with State school buildings, she 
has expended over ^600,000 in permanent roads and 
bridges, and over two millions in railway construction ; and 
the cost of necessary and permanent works, such as harbours, 
jetties, public buildings, and for till cations (together with 
an excellent armament for the Derwent batteries and the 
Defence force), fully account for the balance of die sum 
added to the national liabilities, 

it is to be regretted that a complete valuation of the 
public works ot Tasmania is not available, for this would 
demonstrate in the most convincing manner that the debt 
is almost twice covered by works, all of which are of stand¬ 
ing value to the colony, and many directly reproductive. 
Her railways represent between two and three millions of 
this debt. Her roads and bridges (which have been to a 
very large extent constructed by convict labour of the old 
time, by successive bovemtntnu out ot current revenue 
and by the local effort of the ratepayers) represent some 
two millions, 1 he value of the many and costly works not 
included in the above may, at the most moderate estimate, 
be placed at something under two millions. 

But the value of tile public works which a cotony has to 
show as assets per contra when considering her liabilities 
does not represent all the ad vantage derived from the ex¬ 
penditure incurred upon them. The extension of railways, 
roads, telegraph lines, ete, through Tasmania lias tended 
largely to develop her resources in every direction. 10 im¬ 
prove the condition of the people, and to enhance the value 
of property. Thus the value of the real estate of Tasmania 
was estimated in 1879 at below /15,000,00a In 1888 it 
was assessed systematically at over ».000,000, giving an 
increase of / 6,000*000, or more than the whole debt of the 
colony, mainly as the result of a liberal and statesmanlike 
progressive policy. So the national accumulations as repre¬ 
sented by batik deposits increased from /a, 281,795 >n *879, 
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40^4,508,327 in 1889. Arid if lhe public debt per head 
rose during those years from £ I 5 17/. to /J3 ss. Xd„ the 
people may well bear with this, seeing that the average value 
of real and personal estate per unit taparL from savings) is 
put down to be £240, even were it not a fact, -is it is. that 
the works representing about half of the debt are already 
paying a portion of the interest due upon them, and by so 
much relieving the taxpayer. 

Perhaps those who call Tasmania a sleepy hollow*, will 
not be wholly satisfied with such progress as has been made 
even in regard to raising her national debt; they may jx>im 
out that Tasmania, with her £$$ 2 s, Sd. per head, can¬ 
not compare with her neighbours—Queensland, with her 
£63 toy. nd .: New Zealand, with, ^59 i8y, $d.; South 
Australia, with £62 igj, yd ; New South Wales, with 
^41 1 ir. 4*f, jjcr head. But, although 1 regard the debt of 
Tasmania as a mere bagatelle; and believe her to be well 
within her borrowing power, 1 do not think she should 
have discounted the future more extensively than she has; 
and I am convinced that her moderation in this respect 
(together with a more diffused knowledge of her splendid 
resources) will strengthen her credit in England, and 
greatly Improve her position when she again comes before 
the British public for a loan. 

It is worthy of mention, that Tasmania <md her people 
are mindful of their responsibilities in regard to roads 
constructed out of borrowed moneys. The ratepayers have 
contributed as mud) ai £ 20,000 a year towards maintenance 
of branch roads under the Branch Roads Maintenance Act 
(which makes it a condition precedent to construction by 
the Government that the Road Trusts shall accept the re¬ 
sponsibility of maintaining the roads), and tire Government 
in subsidies to Road Trusts and maintenance of main roads 
have expended as much as ,£40,000 in one year. This was 
in addition to large sums expended out of revenue from time 
to time upon road construction. 

Nor should I do justice: to Tasmania’s efforts for the im- 
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pro vernon t of die people did t fail to notice what site has 
done in regard to education- Tasmania was the first country 
in which primary education was made compulsory, and she 
has been beforehand with England in making technical teach¬ 
ing a part of her State system. Within the last ten years the 
Government have undertaken the entire cost of constructing 
State schools, 329 of which were in existence in 1S89. And 
for many years the State school pupils have been encouraged 
by exhibitions {id in one year) to go up to superior schools, 
while annually two scholarships of £300 /cr annum, tenable 
for four years, have been awarded to enable the success¬ 
ful competitors to complete their education at a British 
U diversity. 

In no respect has the colony changed more since Sir 
Henry Elliot's visit than in the character of her industrial 
economy. Then Tasmania was mostly a pastoral country, 
with a few large landed proprietors sparsely scattered 
throughout the land. Now the bulk of die colonists are 
small agricultural holders, while several thousands are miners. 
Then Tasmania was unknmvn as a mineral country'; now 
her minerals have come to be regarded as her great staple 
and future hope. 

Gold was first produced in Tasmania in 1867, when live 
out-put of the year was estimated at ,£4,382. The average 
export of the decade ending [888, was £153,877 ; the maxi¬ 
mum of any one year being £31 1,253. 0^8 gold-mining 

company (the Tasmania at Heaconsfidd) has already de¬ 
clared dividends exceeding half a million, and still flourishes. 

Tin was first ex potted in 1873, and then only to the value 
of £330. The average exports of the decade ending 188S 
were £361,436. The maximum of any one year being 
£426,326, The celebrated Mount BischofF Tin Mine has 
declared dividends excelling one million sterling, and con¬ 
tinues to pay its shareholders handsome profits. 

Iron abounds, and some £80,000 vvere expended on iron 
works at Ilfracombe on the Tamar, but the iron proved to 
be too largely impregnated with chrome to be of marketable 
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value, and the prosecution of this industry has been aban¬ 
doned. 

Coal is found in many parts of the colony, and the col¬ 
lieries in Pingal have within the last three years put out a 
large quantity for local consumption and exportation. A 
very large field is believed to exist at Seymour, on the sea¬ 
board oJ the East Coast, Coal of fair quality is worked at 
the Sandfly in the Hnon district, and on the river Mersey 
near Lai robe. 

But it is to silver that Tasmania now looks for her great 
est mineral development. A wide area of the West Coast 
(Mount Zcehan) is seamed with lodes, which, according to 
the opinion of ex|*rts and test of ore in bulk, are of richness 
exceeding that of the celebrated Broken Hill Rich lodes 
also exist in the Heazlewood district further north ; anti 
others not so rich arc found on the North-West Co;ist and 
on the river Scamander in the east. The test of ore in 
bulk (in some cases fifty tons) from the .Mount Zecheni 
claims has given results as high as 240 oz. of silver, and 
70 per cent of lead to the ton. 

It is not surprising that, with such solid ground for 
hope of profit, English investors have been found willing 
to put their money into the Galena (or silver-lead) mines 
of Tasmania. Two such companies have already been 
established. And Tasmania has been further advertised 
by the Sl Helen s I in Mining Company — a company 
started in London, under excellent auspices, for the de¬ 
velopment of a Tin mine iu the I'ingal district. 

Bismuth, copper, and many other minerals are found, 
but, so tar. have nut been profitably worked ; and the same 
may be said of sapphires and other gems. 

From the subjoined statement it will be seen that wool 
lias had to yield pride of place in the export lists to minerals, 
and that other products (notably fruit) are even as exports 
outgrowing it. fruit, timber, stud-sheep, oats, and potatoes 
alone giving an average for ten years of /314.S 1 6. as against 
-£407,834, the average wool exports of tltat period. 

tfEW SERIES, VOL. IL If 
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EW'tm-f VjuarRa, *879 to 1SS8. 



MutttUUL, 

Amrtgr 

Gold ... 

j£«MS3 

£ *55,8*7 

Tin .. 

4*6,330 

— 56tr436 

Fruitmd pan ... 

■ 76,*»4 

153,59s 

Timber ... 

7M9» 

50,911 

Stud Sheep 

66*743 

... 4-f.SSi 

t)*ls 

50,942 

*7,316 

I'atAtot: 

95*45- 

... 

Wool ... 

S43.J44 

... 4*7.834 


And of these younger industries, some are but in their 
infancy, like Tasmanian mining: and this is notably the 
ease with fruit-growing. liven since t.Syo ik) the area 
Under orchard and garden lias risen from 6,559 acres to 
9,760 acres, an increase ol 4$ per cent: but during die 
late: early summer it was proved that, with ordinary care 
in [lacking and storing in coot chambers, Tasmanian 
apples could be placed in the London market (during a 
lime when there is great scarcity of fruit) as fresh as if just 
picked and brought from Kent or Herefordshire. This 
experiment of last season was made in quantity, some 
40,000 bushels being sent. This year 130,600 bushels have 
come or are coming; and the fact that the Tasmanian or- 
chardbt has this new outlet for fruit over and above that 
wllicit is required by New South Wales and Queensland, 
and for local consumption, has given a stimulus to the cul¬ 
tivators ot the colony to add to the orchard area. More¬ 
over, it has been proved by recent legislation that by 
Cfltorced attention to the trees, by bandaging, scraping, etc., 
the coiHin moth may be defied, anil it may be h«j>ed that 
the orchards which had been allowed to die out in some of 
the northern districts will be replanted. North and South 
vicing with cadi other in the fruit trade of the future. 

I iie soil of I as mania is admirably adapted to fruit cul¬ 
ture : and fur every variety of fruit grown in the Temperate 
/one there is such a climate as cannot be equalled else¬ 
where. While in summer and autumn the sun is al¬ 
most every' tlav seen in all his glory, the air is mostly 
Ircsh and balmy r and winter, as ! have said elsewhere, is 
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only summer frosted E very variety of English fruit grows? 
there in such profusion and <j( such excellence as are un¬ 
known in out-door fruit in En-land ; and when this becomes 
generally known to the British consumers, the demand for 
1 asm:uiian jx-ars ami apples will be not a mere 40,000 
bushels, but will be reckoned by the hundred thousand. 

1 as mo ilia s capabilities as a fruit-growing country were 
ably dealt with by .Sir Lambert Dobson, Chief Justice of 
that colony, in a paper read by him at the Royal Colonial 
Institute in 1877* and his remarks in this respect were 
largely corroborated by Mr. Morris, of the Royal Gardens, 
Kuw. The latter gentleman, in the discussion which 
followed a paper read by myself at the Royal Colonial 
Institute, in May, 1889, spoke very favourably also of 
some I as mania n timber—the Blackwood and Huon Pine 
especially—as an article of commerce with England, "The 
pine," he remarked, " a fine dose-grained wood, and the 
black wood are very beautiful and would no doubt com¬ 
mand a ready market. 1 I am hopeful that the day will 
come when Tasmania shall have established a trade for the 
supply of these woods and the even more beautiful “ ntusk " 
to the English cabinet-makers ; but the conservative taste 
oi the public here is faithful to mahogany and walnut; not 
yet awhile, perhaps not till some of the leaders of the bean 
wands have made Tasmanian woods the fashion, will their 
true merit be recognised. 

Would Sir Henry Elliot recognise the Tasmania of this 
year of grace, where settlement has altered the whole 
aspect of the country and reproduced another England un¬ 
cursed by that batch of samples which Englishmen enjoy (?) 
as a climate ? 1 asmania can specially boast of being in 

many respects the most thoroughly English of all England's 
colonial possessions; and in the landscape of the wide 
stretch of country lying between E vandal e and Deloraine, 
and from New Norfolk to Macquarie Plains, she is pecu¬ 
liarly so. Of many a scene in H ads pen, Garrick, and 
Longford, I might say with Goldsmith. 
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" Hgw tifien liavt I j-jaified on every charm, 

The sheltered cot, ihe cuUhatcd farm. 

The neter-failing btook, the busy mill; 

The decent church, that tupped the neighbouring hill: 

The Isiimhom hush, with scats beneath the shade, 
l-'dr 1 liking age iuuJ whispering loves mu!*." 

And very beautiful in its own way—perhaps more beau¬ 
tiful—is that scenery which has yet retained its native 
character in full. No lake in the wide world, Italian, Irish, 
or Scotch, could excel the glorious beauty of Lake St 
Clair, with its many promontories wooded to the waters 
edge, ami the splendid peaks of Mount Ida and Olympus 
hanging over it. No river, not even die Rhine, surpasses 
tile Derwent. In no other countries are greater beauties 
of hill, ami woodland valleys, and sea-coast bits to be 
found; and. to my thinking (and i have seen most of the 
cities of hiurope and India), nowhere is there a capital so 
picturesque in itself and its environments as Hobart 

Steadily progressing, if not by leaps and bounds, by an 
onward movement that cm be maintained; with great 
natural resources and every indication that those resources 
will be developed at no distant date, Tasmania presents an 
admirable held for many forms of industry, and .m Elys km 
retreat for those possessed of small fixed incomes who lie re 
find it a day-to-day consideration how the modest in com e 
shall be eked out- It! Tasmania a small family may live 
comfortably u]jon j£jooor £400 a year—they can live there 
at prince for £}>ootO ,£1,000. keeping thdr horses and car¬ 
riage and mftiing it with the best in the island. Living is 
much cheaper than in England, and one requires very 
much less, I here is an absolute absence of empty osten¬ 
tation, whether as to dress or entertainment, Everybody 
is accepted for what he is, not for what he has; and in that 
climate, and with the surroutidings of the Tasmania colon¬ 
ist, every day is lived and life is a joy in itself. 

L Bradoon, 

Agent General for Tasmania, 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES OF 
SIR WALTER ELLIOT, 
i Cati/rntmf /row Vol, /., jwgt 485.) 

A jtkh. seeing the wonders of Thebes, Mr, Elliot and Mr. 
Pringle descended the Nile to Cairo, and thence crossed the 
desert of El Arish to the Holy Land. Here they joined 
the l ion. Robert Curran (the late Lord Zouche) and Sir 
Robert Palmer; and tb« party of four visited Nazareth, the 
Dead Sea, the Haurdn, Lebanon, and Damascus, arriving 
at Jerusalem in time for live Easter-wcrk celebrations at the 
Holy Sepulchre Here Mr. Elliot was present at a terrible 
tragedy which occurred at the Church of the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre on Good Friday ^ 1834), at the festival of the Descent 
of the Holy Fire, when five hundred people were crushed 
to death. An account of this affair is given in Lureon s 
Mownterm of ihe Levant % and it is so interesting that 1 
make no apology for reproducing it.* 

" It was on Friday, the 3rd of May, that my companions 
and. myself went, about five o‘doek in the evening, to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where we had places 
assigned to us in the gallery of the Latin monks, as well ;is 
a good bedroom in their convent. The church was very 
full, and Ihe minders kept increasing every moment. . . . 

The behaviour of die pilgrims was riotous in the extreme; 
the crowd was so great, that many persons actually crawled 
over the beads of others, and some made pyramids of men 
by standing on each others* shoulders, as f have seen them 
do at Astley's. , - , Altogether it was a scene of 

disorder and profanation which it is impossible to describe. 

' In Mis* Bemfon* and SyfSrm Skrimiis * JrtiilrJ 

a mi grTijrtiir: description of the Easttr cdcbtaltOft* at jettaakni in 1W0, 
which might t* referred to. Very well told, wo, is iht Kcoum of tlw 
same by Lieui Condor id his Tm/^-vri in AtictJinf, Another writer who 
W 31 present *t the tragedy IB rSj 4 was t>r, Thomson {Tto Hand and the 
Baik t p. 1179). 
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In consequence of the multitude of people and the quantities 
ot lamps, the heat was excessive, and a steam arose which 
prevented your seeing dearly across the church. But every 
window and cornice, and every- place where a man's foot 
could rest, excepting the gallery—which was reserved tor 
11-ml urn 1'asha and ourselves—appeared to be crammed 
with people; for tj ,000 pilgrims were said to be in Jerusa¬ 
lem. almost the whole of whom had come to the Holy City 
lor ho other reason but to see the sacred fire, , The 

people were by this time become furious ; they were worn 
out with standing in such a crowd all night, and as the time 
approached for the exhibition of the holy fire they could 
not contain themselves for joy. Their excitement in- 
creased as the time for the miracle. j n which all believed 
drew near. At about one o'clock the Patriarch Went into 
Lh, ante-chapel or .he Sepulchre, and soon after a magni 
hcem procession moved out of dm Greek <WJ_ " k 
conducted tile Patriarch three times round the tomb : after 
whidt he took off his outer robes of doth of silver and 
went into the sepulchre. the door of which was then closed 
The agnation of the pilgrims was now extreme; they 
screamed aloud : ant! the dense mass of people shwk to 
and fro uke a field of com in the wind. There is a round 
hole in one pair of the chapd over the sepulchre, out of 
which tin: holy fire is given; and up to this the man who 
Had agreed to pay die highest sum for the honour was 
conducted by a strong guard of soldiers. There was 
silence for a minute; and then a light appeared out of the 
tomb, and the happy pilgrim received the holy fire from 
the Patriarch within. It consisted of a bundle of thin wax 
candle*. ti, „n<l inclosed i n an iron frame to preen, d,,,;, 
being lorn asunder and put out in the crowd ; for a furious 
batik commenced immediately, everyone being so eager 
to obtain the holy light, that one man p„t ont Ac candle or 
his neighbour in trying light his own. ... Soon 
you saw the lights increasing i„ n|[ directions, every one 
having lit hts candle front the holy llantc : the chapd,. X 
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galleries, and every corner where a candle could possibly 
be displayed, immediate!)' apjjc:ired to be in a blaze. The 
people in thdr frenzy put the bunches of lighted tapers to 
their faces, hands, and breasts, to purify themselves from 
their sins, . 

■‘ fn a short time the smoke of the candles obscured 
ever) thing in the place, and 1 could see it rolling in great 
volumes out at the aperture at the lop of the dome. The 
smell was terrible; and three unhappy wretches, overcome 
by heat and bad air, fell from the upper range of galleries, 
and were dashed to pieces on the heads of the people 
below. One poor Armenian lady, seventeen years of age, 
died where she sat, of hf.it, thirst, and fatigue. 

“ After a while, when he had stun all there was to be 
seen, Ibrahim Pasha got up and went away, his numerous 
guards makings line for him by main force through the 
dense mass of people which filled the body of the church. 
As the crowd was so immense, we waited for a little while, 
and then set out all together to return to our convent I 
went first and my friends followed me, the soldiers making 
way for us across the church. 1 got as far as the place 
where the Virgin is said to have stood during the cruci¬ 
fixion, when l saw a 'number of people lying on one 
another all aliout this part o! the church, and as far as I 
could see towards the door. 1 made my way between 
them as well as I could, till they were so thick that there 
was actually a great heap of bodies on which I trod, It 
then suddenly struck me they were all dead! 1 had not 
perceived this at first, for I thought they were only very 
much fatigued with die ceremonies, and had lain down to 
rest themselves there : but when I came to so great a heap 
of bodies I looked down at them, and saw that sharp, hard 
appearance of the face which is never to be mistaken. 
Many of them were quite black with suffocation, anti 
farther on were others alt bloody and covered with the 
brains and entrails of those who had been trodden to pieces 
by the crowd. 
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" At tTiis lime there was no crowd m this pan of the 
church ■ but a lutle farther on, round the comer towards 
the great door, the people, who were quite panic-struck, 
continued 10 press forward, and every one was doing his 
utmost to escape. The guards outside, frightened at the 
rush from within, thought that the Christians wished to 
attack them, and the confusion soon grew into a battle. 
The soldiers with their bayonets killed numbers of fainting 
wretches, and the walls were hespattered with blood and 
brains oT men who had been felled, like oxen, with the butt- 
ends of the soldiers’ muskets. Every one struggled to 
defend himself or to get away, and in the wM't all svho 
id! were immediately trampled to death by the rest- So 
desperate and savage did the fight become, that even the 
panic-struck and frightened pilgrims appear at last to have 
been more intent upon the destruction of each other than 
desirous to save themselves. 

[■pr my part, as soon as I perceived the danger, 1 had 
cried out to my companions to turn back, which they 
liaJ done; hut I myself was carried on by the press [ill I 
ramc near the door, where all were fighting for their lives. 
1 fere, seeing certain destruction before me, I made every 
endeavour to get back. An officer of the Pashas, who by 
his star was a colonel or hitibmke( l equally alarmed with 
my sell, was also trying to return ; he caught hold of my 
clicik or bournouse, and pulled me down on the body of 
an old man who was breathing out his last sigh. As the 
officer was pressing me to the ground, we wrestled together 
HTTU-Iig the dying and the dead with the energy of despair. 
I struggled with this man till I pulled him down, and 
hypptlj got again upon my tegs (3 afterwards found that 
hv never rose again), and scrambling over a pile of corpses 
1 made my way back into the body of the church, where 1 
found my friends, and we succeeded in reaching the sacristy 
of the Catholics, and thence the room which had been 
assigned to us by the monks. The dead were lying in 
heaps, even upon the stone of unction; and I saw full four 
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hundred wretched people, dead and living, heaped pro¬ 
miscuously one upon another, in some places above five feci 
high, Ibrahim Pasha had left the church only a few 
minutes before me, and very narrowly escaped with his life 1 
he was so pressed upon by the crowd on all sides, and it 
was said attacked by several of them, that It w;ts only by 
the greatest exertions of his suite, several of whom were 
killed, that he gained the outer court He fainted more 
than once in the struggle, and 1 was told that some of his 
attendants at last had to cut a way for him with their 
swords through the dense mass of the frantic pilgrims. . - . 

’* When the bodies were removed, many were discovered 
standing upright, quite dead ; ami near the church door one 
of 1 he soldiers was found thus standing, with his musket 
shouldered, among the bodies, which reached nearly as 
high as his head; this was in a corner near the great door 
on the right side as you come in. It seems that this do or 
had been shut, so that many who stood near it were suf¬ 
focated in the crowd; and when it was opened, the rush 
was so great, that numbers were thrown down and never 
rose- again, being trampled to death by the press behind 
them. The whole court before the entrance of the church 
was covered with bodies Laid in rows, by the Pashas 
orders, so that their friends might find them and carry 
them away. As we walked home we saw numbers ol 
people carried away, some dead, some horribly wounded 
and in a dying state, for they had fought with their heavy 
silver inkstands and daggers. 

“Three hundred was the number reported to have been 
carried out of the gates to their burial places that morning : 
two hundred more were badly wounded, many of whom 
probably died, for there were no physicians or servants to 
attend them, and it was supposed that others were buried 
in tlie courts and gardens of the city by their surviving 
friends: so that the precise numW of those who perished 
was not known," 

From Jerusalem, Pringle and Elliot unveiled through 
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part of Asia Minor, visiting the Cyclades, die seven 
Churches, ami -Scutari, and proceeded to Constantinople, 
1 hence the}' went to Athens, Corinth, Corfu, and finally 
Ancona, They arrived in Rome in December, 1K34, and 
travelled slowly hotjtte, sending three months at Venice, 
Milan, Geneva, and Bark. From May, j,S *5, to October, 
Mr. Elliot remained at home, and then returne d to 
India as private secretary to his cousin, Lord Elphmsione, 
ivhi. had received the appointment of Governor of Madras, 
The journey was made in the yacht Prime Regaii. which 
the English Government was about to present to the Imim 
of Muscat They arrived in Madras In February, 1^7, 
and Mr. Elliot found himself fully occupied; for, in addition 
to the private secretaryship, he was in April made third 
member of the Board of Revenue, a high apfiointment for 
an officer of sixteen years' service, only ten of which had 
iseen spent at work in India* It is difficult to Understand 
how the required of these two offices could possibly 
G: carried out by one man, and that man one whose only 
experience bad been a ten years' residence in the Southern 
Mahratfa country; hut it must be remembered that the 
duties of a member of the Board in those days were 
much less in amount than those of the present time, 
while Mr. Elliot was an exceptionally welEqualifad officer 
from his intimate acquaintance with the natives. For die 
next few yean Mr. Elliot was employed in the quiet fulfil¬ 
ment of bis duties. Ids linguistic attainments being recog. 
msed bv his Ireing appointed at one time Canary trat^- 
btor, and ai another Persian translator to GoventmenL 

llie work was, however ngre-ably diversified in his case 
by a journey taken to Malta in iS$S, where he was married 
at the Government chapel (January 15th, jS-ci), to Maria 

Dorothea, daughter of Sir David Hunter-lilair Bart of 
Jilairquhan, 

During this period he sedulously pursued his investi- 
gatmns, becoming recognised as the leading authority in 
Southern India on antiquarian as Well as scientific subjects. 
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In 1S40 he passed several months on the Nilagiri Hills, 
in Southern India, and made copious notes on the nume¬ 
rous cromlechs and cairns which abound there. The result 
of this study formed the subject of a paper afterwards 
printed in the Transactions of the T hird International Con¬ 
gress of Prehistoric Archaeology, on "Ancient Sepulchral 
Remains:/' 

The retirement of Lord Elphinstone in 1842 relieved 
Mr. Till tot from the post of private secretary, and thence¬ 
forth he was employed officially in the ordinary duties of a 
member of the Board of Revenue. I n r 84 5 he was called 
on by the Government to discharge a very delicate and dim- 
cult mission. In the north-cast of the Madras Presidency 
lies a large tract along the coast, which goes by the name of 
the Northern SlrLirs, and was held under the Muhamma¬ 
dan Government by a number of feudatory nobles t ailed 
ZaminJars. file Zamindars. whose tenure subjected them 
10 an annual payment of fixed sums of Land Revenue to 
the Stale, had become much impoverished by a succession 
Of bad seasons, during one of which the Guntur Sirkur 
had been visited by a famine of appalling severity. The 
wasteful extravagance of the nobles, the extortion practised 
by them, the corruption and frauds of the native officials, 
had all combined to add to the difficulties of the situation ; 
and when in 1S43 it became necessin to institute a com¬ 
plete inquiry into tin condition of this tract. .Sir Henry 
Montgomery was sent to examine and report on the con¬ 
dition of one of these Sirkdrs, which took its name from 
the ancient dty of Rajahmahendri, On Ins return Mr. 
Elliot was appointed to carry out the same duty in Guntur, 
with instructions embracing a larger field connected with 
the past and present condition of the Za mi whirs in the 
permanently settled estates, the institution of measures 
for the reform of the assessments by a survey of the 
Government lands, and die resumption of the estates of 
the defaulting laml-holders. This was an arduous and 
delicate task; hut at its close, Mr. Elliot found all his re- 
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commendations approved or and sanctioned, though modi* 
ti Cations were made to the Zamindars less liberal than the 
proposals which he had pur forward. The Court of 
Directors pronounced (in their despatch of Jan. 31st, 18401 
i. high encomium on the manner in which this duty had 
been carried out; and a special new appointment was 
made, Mr. Elliot being created Commissioner of the whole 
,J f the Nortbem Sirkars with extended, powers in ad¬ 
ministrative matters. Into his sole hands, for subjects 
connected with the Land Revenue, were placed all the 
powers held by the Board, and he was granted a special 
Honorarium or f.ooo rupees a month, in addition to his pay. 

In the Sirkars, therefore, Mr, Elliot remained in the per¬ 
formance of very laborious duties till 1K54, when (August 
ihth), without any application on his part, he was ap¬ 
pointed Member of Council in the Government of Madras, 
in succession to Sir j, V, Storthouse As it happened, the 
honour just at that moment was rather a burdensome one, 
anti caused considerable disappointment, as the work of the 
past few years had seriously affected Mr. Elliot's health, 
and he had been ordered home on sick leave. This leave 
had to be curtailed, so that, after taking his seat in Council, 
Mr* Elliot went to England for only six months. Return¬ 
ing to duty in 1855, he remained at Madras, in the high 
and responsible {position in which he had been placed, til] 
his retirement from the Service in i860. To the stirring 
events of that period we shall presently return. 

While in the Northern Sirkars Mr. Elliot had continued 
his antiquarian researches, collecting a large number of the 
numerous inscriptions to be found there, principally of the 
Chahikyan and Pal lava dynasties. Investigating, also, the 
natural history of the locality, he was constantly in com¬ 
munication with Professors Darwin, Owen, and other of 
the leading scientific men of the day. The results of his 
careful studies of Cetacea and Nud [branch Molluscs were 
published in the Transactions of the Zoologici! Society, 
by Professor Owen and the late Albany Hancock. Papcre 
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on fishes ijqiearcd in Hr. Days work on the fishes of 
India ; on reptiles, in Dr. Gunthers '* Reptiles of India;" 
on bate, in Dr. Dobson's monograph on " Asiatic Cheirop¬ 
tera:" on Lcpidoptera, and on Crustacea, in the volumes 
of Mr, Moore and Spencer Bate- Mr, Elliot gave Mr. 
Moore an extensive series of drawings of the metamor¬ 
phoses of Lcpidoptera, and to Dr Day a quantity of draw¬ 
ings and specimens of Coromandel fishes. Valuable pa|ters 
of his on Archeological matters appeared in the Madras 
Journal of Literature and Science, which Mr. Elliot him¬ 
self edited for three or four years, during its most pros¬ 
perous period ; ami amongst others must be specially noted 
his " Numismatic Gleanings," which remained for many 
years the only paper of reference on South-Indian Coins, 
and has only really been superseded by his own large stan¬ 
dard work on the subject, published in the " Numisrmu 
Orientalia” in 1886. 

A:- regards Mr, Elliots performance of the duties of the 
office of Senior M ember of Council, l append an extract of 
a notice of him which apjjeared in the Journal of Lhe Royal 
Asiatic Society :—" As a Member of the Council. Elliots 
duties, though not more arduous, were of a more varied 
character than those which had devolved upon him as a 
Revenue Officer. While necessarily devoting much time 
and attention to. and bringing his long experience to hear 
upon, the important Revenue questions which came before 
the Government from time to time, there were many other 
subjects of great public interest with which he was required, 
and was eminently qualified, to deal- Amongst these were 
the question of the education of the natives of India, and 
such matters as the relations of the British Government in 
India with Christian Missions on the one hand, and with the 
religious endowments of the Hindus and Muhammadans 
on lhe other hand. With the natives he had. throughout 
his service, maintained a free and friendly intercourse, 
recognising the many good qualities which they possess, 
and ever ready to promote measures for their benefit. 
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Among thosv whom he regarded as valued and trusted 
trie mis, there was more than one native gentle man with 
whom he had been associated either in his official duties or in 
his literary and scientific researches. Native education was 
a subject to which Elliot had paid considerable attention 
when Private Secretary to Lord Elphinscone, under whose 
Government the nrst practical measures were taken tor im¬ 
parting instruction in Western literature and science to the 
natives of the Madras Presidency: and during the interven¬ 
ing years he had lost no opportunity of manifesting a warm 
interest in native schools. He had also I teen, throughout 
his Indian life, a cordial friend* and, in his private capacity 
a generous supporter of Christian Missions. One of the 
most valuable minutes recorded in the Council in connec¬ 
tion with the working of the celebrated Education Des¬ 
patch oi 1854, and especially in connection with the de¬ 
velopment of the Grant-in-A id system, or which lie was a 
staunch advocate, proceeded from Elliot's pen." 

Throughout his Jong life, with all its varied interests,—- 
the love of research, the passion for spirt, the patient toil of 
the office, and the keen excitement of the chase.—no side 
o| Elliot s character stands out more prominently than his 
unwavering belief in tile truths of Christianity. Firmly 
persuaded from his youth upwards that faith in Christ was 
dm only safe and sure rule of life for himself and ah men, 
he earnestly desired to impart that belief 10 those around 
him, and yet never allowed his faith to lead him into in¬ 
tolerance. Amongst the good and earnest missionaries of 
his time he numbered many of his dearest friends; and bis 
influence and his money were ever at the disposal of 
Societies and individuals engaged in true Christian work. 

1 he success ut the Lawrence Asylum, a large institution 
on the Nilagiri Hills, which provides sound education and 
a comfortable home for a considerable number of poor 
Lurojasan and Eurasian lads, is mainly attributable to 
Mr. Elliot's bountiful liberality, which however was. in a 
manner characteristic of him, so secretly exercised that few 
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men interested in the work have ever known how much 
they were indebted to him. 

Leaving for a time Mr. Elliot's otftcial work in the inter 
years of it is career, 1 revert to Ills pursuit of knowledge 
after his departure for the North of the Madras presidency 
in 1S45. It was in that year that he found himself for the 
first time in the district adjoining the great Krishni River. 
He re was a rich field for the study of antiquities, bordered ns 
that river Is with the remains of the religious edifices of all 
creeds since tile Christian era; and here Mr. Elliot ^ct him- 
self, at his own cost, to excavate the buried remains of an 
ancient Buddhist l ope, known as the Dfpaldinuc, at the 
village of Amaravati. about sixty-five miles up the river 
from its mouth. The A mardvati l ope had been discovered 
by a Rajah at the end of the last ten tun,. and reported on 
by Colonel Mackenzie, who visited the spot. A few years 
later. Colonel Mackenzie had applied Himself in good 
earnest to the examination of the remains, and had cata¬ 
logued and collected facsimile drawings of a large number 
of marble sculptures. Since then the place had been much 
injured by the native residents. As to the condition o( tbc 
place when he first saw it in 1 $45, Sir Walter Elliot wrote 
to me in US79 in the following terms:— 

I only knew of the existence of UtpAldinnu from Colonel 
Mackenzie’s paper in the Asm tit RfSt&rthtj. When l 
visited the spot 1 simply saw a rounded, mound or hillock* 
with a hollow or depression at the summit, but without a 
vestige or indication of an architecture] structure, or even 
a fragment of wrought stone, to show that a building Itad 
tmee stood there, every fragment of former excavations 
having been carried away and burnt into time,* ! began 
tu dig quite haphazard, I think about the S.W. side of the 

* The destruction and loss of the AmarivalJ marbles, excavated imevtom 
to Sir Writer's visit, was most kuncmable. Only about twenty-fire we 
known to be in edstent:e oi those discovered by Colonel Hackcnfe; and 
vet il.ii! .illiixr left IxhtnU him detailed qteoctipdonj and drawing of M-* 
slabs, some of ithitii vcfi' covered with scutptiue Oi (ittioriinji) 1 excel 1 
Ihucb ami beauty, [R, S.] 
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mound; and the first object that rewarded my search was 
one of the lions lying prostrate that had surmounted the 
side or the entrance : I then uncovered some of the stones 
of the rail standing upright, hut not continuously, mid 
penetrated into an apparent restoration of a part of the 
entrance, ns if for the construction of a small temple out of 
the ruins of the main building. I made a rough sketch of 
this on the spot." 

Tin- into Mr, James Fergusson differed from Sir Walter 
as to Live original shajw of the Amamvatf Tope, but [ have 
always adhered to the opinion,* having myself carried out 
further excavations on the spot in 1877, that the hitter's 
view was correct, namely that then; was a richly sculptured 
double rail of marble surrounding a solid dome of vast 
which arose immediately within it, having Its surface 
covered also with marble canrcd above in many places and 
entirely so round its base. The monument, when perfect, 
11 unit have been one of the most remarkable and beautiful 
pi cos of workmanship on the face of the globe. 

The marbles discovered by Sir Walter Elliot were sent 
home Isy him to England, and remained first for many 
years mica rod for in the old India Office, whence they were 
removed, mainly at the instance of the kite Mr, James Fer- 
gusson, to the India Museum in South Kensington, and 
were finally sent t<. their present home in the British Museum, 
where they now line the walls of the grand staircase. 

In rS |S Mr, Elliot published a valuable paper on the 
language of the Khonds, with a vocabulary; and on an* 
other occasion he brought out a carefully prepared vocabu¬ 
lary of the languages spoken by the Todas and other tribes 
im the Mitagiri Mills, He sent to England In 1&60 a 
large number of valuable MSS., translations, drawings, and 
natural history collections, which were seriously injured, 
niv! some permanently destroyed, by being sent to sea in a 
vessel laden with sugar which .shipped a great quantity of 

* Mfiiuwbed in ihc “ Report on thn Anuawui Toj*, lij R. Scmll 11 
imhiubtd in 1S80 by order otthc Sccrciary of Siai* Rt InOk. 
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water in a fiiim'crtne oflf the Mauritius. With regard to 
this untoward event, Mr. Elliot wrote to an acquaintance 
in rSyd, '* I was very unfortunate in sending my things 
home from Madras in the beginning of tK6o. The ship in 
which my agents despatched them, laden with sugar, was 
caught in a cyclone near Mauritius, shipped a great deal 
of water, which got through the tin case* in which my 
valuables were packed, and ruined most of my collections 
and all my books and papers. I was so disheartened at 
the loss of what l had fondly anticipated would have occu- 
pied me for years, that for a long time I could not bear to 
face m\ misfortune; but 1 find that even the dibris are 
prized by persons to whom X have lately sent them. Some 
broken and half-dried tubes containing the remains of 
spiders I was persuaded to send to the Rev. O. P, Cam¬ 
bridge some weeks ago, and l was astonished to find that 
he could turn them to such account. Dr. Day persuaded 
me to let him lake a few crania and skins of Indian rats 
and mice and same shrews to Professor Peters at Berlin; 
and though they were too few* for him to found a paper 
on them, he has advised me to get more specimens 
from India myself and firing them before the Zoological 
-Society, , . " 

In 1859 Mr. Elliot published his/ 7 * >ra Andhrika, giving 
corresponding Tclugu and Itotnnical names to the plants in 
the Tclugu country. 

J now revert to ihe closing scenes of Mr. Elliot's Indian 
career. He became a Member of Council in the Govern¬ 
ment of l’ort St. George in 1854. and shortly afterwards 
was elevated to the rank of Senior Member. Then 
came the stirring period of English history- which began 
with the Crimean War in 1854. and continued for several 
years. Hardly had the rejoicings in England consequent 
on tin* proclamation 01 peace with Russia died a wav when 
the nation was Convulsed bv tidings of the Indian Mutiny; 
and, as months passed by, trembled, on the arrival of each 
mail, in anticipation of news of the downfall of British 
xew series. vo<„ ti. 
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power in India and tlie murder of all European residents 
there. 

During all this dark and trying period Mr. Elliot was at 
his jKist at Madras, and by his calmness and cool judgment 
in moments of doubt and danger set an admirable example 
to all around him. In this he was nobly seconded by Lady 
EUiot, who, since the Governor, Lord Harris, was un¬ 
married, liad become the leading buy of Madras society. 
As tile plot thickened, and tidings of revolt and massacre 
came in quick succession from the North of India public 
anxiety in Madras was roused to the utmost pitch : and it 
has never Ijeen conceded that Lord Harris look a very 
gloomy view of the situation.* He did not see how 
Madras could escape the contagion : and indeed his fore¬ 
bodings would in all probability have Wen realized had not 
that genuine friend of England, the then Prime Minister of 
Hyderabad, by his good faith mid sound policy averted an 
outbreak in die leading Muhammadan Suite. The loyalty 
of the Dukhan interposed a barrier between the fanatic 
revolutionaries of the North ami the hesitating inhabitants 
of Southern India, and brought about the jieace of the 
Madras Presidency. But until that jieace was established, 
anxiety in Madras increased daily, till it reached its highest 
pitch at die Moliurrum festival in 1S37. when many of 
the leading Europeans anticipated a rising and general 
massacre At the outbreak of the Mutiny, Lord Elphixt- 
sione, who was Governor of Bombay, liad sent to Bengal 
the troops which had just returned from the Persian war, 
and on the eve of the Mohurrum Lord I larris received a 
message from Bombay begging for one hundred European 
soldiers, or even fifty, if so many could nut Itc spared, to be 
sent at once to Kohlapur to avert a threatened catas¬ 
trophe there, which it was feared might be the signal for a 
general rising throughout the Bombay and Madras Presi¬ 
dencies. rite Governor naturally sought Mr. Elliot's 

He »a» <mc of the (e* men in Madras who thought that Madras could 
nut Le saved. 
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advice, as being senior member of Council The posi* 
tion was; one of extreme difficulty, and the (act that Lord 
Etph ins tone was Ids own cousin contributed much to 
increase Mr. Elliot's anxiety; but he could see no way to 
assist him, and advised the Governor that not a man could 
lie sent. Two hours later, a period passed in momentary 
expectation of news being received of some great massacre 
in Bombay. Mr. Elliot was rejoiced and relieved by the 
receipt of a telegram h unt Lord Elphinstone, saying that 
as the 33rd Regiment had just arrived from du Mauritius, 
there was no longer any cause for apprehension, No 
wonder that many looked on this exceptionally opportune 
arrival of aid as a special interposition of Divine Providence. 

Though die anxiety in Madras was so great that the 
Governor himself had little hope, and though the residents 
of the Presidency Town looked forward almost hourly to a 
general insurrection, many of the most sanguine believing 
only in the eventual triumph of England by a rcconquest 
of the connin’, Mr. Elliot, then head of the Government 
during the absence of Lord Harris, who was temporarily 
invalided, resolutely set his face against any conduct which 
would be likely to lead to a panic One morning there 
was a rumour rcjKjrted to him that Lady Ginning, the 
wife of the Govern or-General, was going to sail for 
England: and Mr. Elliot strongly expressed his dis¬ 
approval of the step, saying that it would have the worst 
possible effect. In this he was nobly seconded by Lady 
Elliot, who declined altogether to set an example of flight, 
and busied herself in allaying the fears of those around 
her. It was a time when the heroism of the women was 
exemplified in no leas a degree than that of the men, so 
much so that Lord Palmerston remarked in Parliament, 
that in future it would be a sufficient honour for the most 
distinguished British soldier, to proclaim him as brave as 
an Engl is h woman. 

Lord Harris's private letters to Mr. Elliot, man}’ of 
which Lady Elliot has kindly shown me, prove how much 
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the Governor relied on the sound judgment and long' 
trained experience of his Senior Member of Council in this 
critical and anxious time. 

Lord Harris s health having broken down under the 
strain, and Mr, Elliot being, in the autumn of 1858, Pro¬ 
visional Governor of Madras, it devolved on the latter to 
give public effect to the Royal Proclamation which was to 
announce to the princes and i>eople of India that the 
sovereignty of India had passed from the East India Com¬ 
pany to the British Crown, In tins connection Lord Can¬ 
ing* private letter to Mr. Elliot, tinted from Allahabad, 
on October t?th, 1858, will be read with interest. 

“Private. » Aiojuiarad, Oa. tj/A, 1858. 

" Dear Mr. Elliot,— 

" I have just received Uy the mail of the 17th Sept., 
iv*f Bombay, the Proclamation of the Queen upon assuming 
the Government of India. 

“ I send you a copy of it at once by post, on the chance 
that it may reach you bekire the arrival of the Mail 
Steamer from Calcutta, by which another Copy will be 
Stmt officially. It may be necessary for me to delay the 
departure of the steamer for 24 hours. 

“ L is desirable that the promulgation of the Proclama¬ 
tion should take place on the same day at each Presidency. 
Madras is die most distant, 

*' It should be read in some public and ojien place to 
which Natives of all classes, as well as Europeans, can 
have free access. 

“The place which will be chosen at Calcutta is the open 
Steps of Government House, and the reading should be, 
first in I .tiglish and then in out* vernacular version. 

* * suppose that Tamul will be the fittest language for 
MiiJras, and 1 hope that you will receive the document in 
time to have the translation made by the ist of November. 

"This b probably the day which will be fixed for the 
ceremony; but of this you shall hear positively by telegraph 
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and by the steamer. If the translation is not ready, a 
single reading in English must suffice. The Proclamation 
being from the Queen herself, and treating of matter of the 
deepest importance, it is especially necessary that no ink- 
ling of its Conten t s or purport should leak out or become 
canvassed before the day of Promulgation. Caro therefore 
will he needed to put the Document into safe hands for 
translation. The reading will of course be followed by a 
salute, and the evening should be made as much of a festi¬ 
val as possible, 

“ Believe me, dear Mr. Elliot. 

" Very faithfully yours, 

"The Hon, Walter Elliot." •* Cannikc," 

In conformity with these instructions, Mr. Elliot, as Pro¬ 
visional Governor, read the Proclamation from the steps of 
the Banqueting Hall at Government House on November 
1st, 1S5S, every possible arrangement having been made to 
invest the occasion, with an aspect of supreme importance. 
Nothing was wanting that military display or elaborate 
ceremonial could impart, to impress the European and 
native inhabitants of the Presidency Town with a sense of 
the greatness of the change that had come on the Empire 
of India; and there was no one present but must have 
felt that the occasion derived added interest from the fact 
of the Queen’s message being proclaimed by one who had 
already devoted thirty-nve years of his life to the faitliful 
service, no less of his sovereign than of the people of the 
great country now formally taken under the protection of 
the Crown of England. 

After two years more residence at Madras. Mr. Elliot 
determined to retire, having remained the full period al¬ 
lotted to a member of the Civil Service, He had been in 
India forty years, thirty-seven of which had been passed 
in active official employment, and he had held for five 
years the post of Member of Council, the highest appoint¬ 
ment to which a civilian can attain. 
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Shortly before he left India, Mr. Elliot received the 
compliment of a public dinner in his honour, at which Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, then Governor of Madras, presided. 
The latter summed up his opinion of the value of Mr. 
Elliots advice and counsel by saying in his valedictory 
speech, “In short, If there be anything that I ever wished 
to know connected with India, from the cedar tree that is 
in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall, I would go to Walter Elliot for the information." 

After his retirement from the Madras Civil Service Mr. 
Elliot lived at Wolfdee till his death, busily' at work on his 
lavourite subjects, no less than on county matters and all 
that concerned the welfare and happiness of those around 
him. 

I he litduu: Antiquary, anti the journals of the various 
Asiatic Societies, that of the Ethnological Society, the 
l mnsactions of the Botanical Society, the Journal of the 
Zoological Society, the Reports of the British Association, 
the Journal of the Berwickshire National Club, the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, tile *' Edin¬ 
burgh New Philosophical journal," all received contribu¬ 
tions. some of diem numerous ones, from his pen, and 
this, too, while he was righting inch by inch against a daily 
increasing defect of vision which resulted, during the last 
few years of his life, in total blindness. 

One of bis most important works, the standard book of 
reference on the « Coins of Southern India," published in 
the *• Numismata Orientalia," which was conducted, all too 
briefly, by the late Mr. Edward Thomas, was written at a 
time when the disease in his eyo rendered him practically 
incapable of seeing a single coin; and yet Ids memory* was 
so reliable that by simply handling one of the thousands of 
colds in his cabinet, after having its device described, he 
would not only recognise the specimen itself, bat in most 
cases remember how he got possession of it, and where it 
luid been discovered. This I can sty from my own 
positive knowledge, as I was enabled to assist the author 
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in the preparation of the catalogue and plates which close 
the volume, and for this purpose worked with him for 
some time. It Is without doubt the best and most 
extensive work of the kind yet published on that special 
subject, though none knew Ix-ller than the gifted author 
himsdf that it can only be regarded as, in many respects, 
provisional and tentative. The coin and medal depart¬ 
ment of the British Museum now possesses the pick of Sir 
Walter's collection. 

In 1866. Mr. Elliot received tile honour of knighthood, 
being Created a Knight Commander of the Star of India. 
In r'77 lie was elected a 1 -How of the Royal Society, and 
in t-S7S the University of Edinburgh recognised his worth 
by conferring on him the degree of honorary Doctor of 
Laws. He was a member <if many learned societies, in¬ 
cluding the Linnccan. the Royal Asiatic, the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical, the Zoological, and several others. During the 
last Tew years of his life he had used all his influence to 
ensure the proper working or the Government Archseo* 
logical Department in India, and was instrumental in 
securing the appointments of Dr. J. Burgess as Director* 
General of Archaeology and of Mr. Fleet as Epigraphist to 
the Government of India, 

He endeared himself to all around him by his daily 
devotion of time and talents to every good and useful 
work, whether public or parodiiul; and as a proof of tit is 
1 cm not do better than quote the following passages 
from obituary notices of him which appeared in county 
and local periodicals. TL Tirolvtdak Record says : "His 
generosity for every benevolent cause was unstinted, as 
he had a kindly heart keenly sensitive to feel for every¬ 
thing and every one claiming human sympathy and aid 
H is moral influence, associated as it was with a Christian 
life, in which were blended in beautiful consistency the 
virtues of genuine Christian piety, was great wherever he 
was known." The Kelso Chronklc, writing of his useful¬ 
ness in the county, says: ** As a Commissioner of Supply 
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for Roxburghshire he took an important part in public af¬ 
fairs, and his opinions were always received with respect 
by his brother Commissioners, lie generally was elected 
a member of the more important committees, and on the 
Police Committee he served for many years. He was also 
on the Commission of the Peace, It was on his motion, 
and by ins assistance, that the public records in tile Sheriff 
Clerk's office were endorsed and properly arranged. 

. . . He was a munificent patron of the Hawick 

Museum and of die Public Library, taking a deep interest 
in both institutions, and contributing largely to them, 1 
Considering that Sir Walter Elliot's reputation was 
mainly founded on his extensive learning in antiquarian 
and numismatic subjects, the following tribute to his 
memory in the columns or the leading natural science 
periodical is a remarkable ttslimeny to his exceptional 
ability. The extract appended is taken from Nature for 
April 7, 1887 : " By the death at an advanced age of Sir 
W alter Elliot we lose one of the few survivors from a 
group of men who in the second quarter of the present 
century', by their contributions to the zoology of British 
India, laid the foundations of our present knowledge. 
The subject of our present notice was, however, so widely 
known for his acquaintance with the history', coins, lan¬ 
guages, and ancient literature of Southern India, that hb 
zoological work might easily be overlooked. . , * 

Sir Walter worked with unabated interest literally up to 
the: last hour of his long life, for he jessed away, apparently 
witliout the slightest suffering, on the afternoon of a day, 
the morning of which had been, as usual, devoted to active 
occupations. One of his friends, Dr. Pope, the eminent 
Tamil scholar, received a letter signed by him and dated 
from Wolfelee on March 1st, 1887, the day of his death, 
containing inquiries as to the forthcoming edition of a 
Tamil work, and suggesting tliat the attention of Madras 
native students should be bestowed upon the «arly dia¬ 
lects of their own language. He was in hb 85th year, 
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1 conclude this memoir with a paragraph taken from the 
obituary notice of him in The Royal Asiatic Society's 
journal: " On some points in Elliot's character, such as 
his untiring industry, Jus eagerness in the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge, his sound judgment in affairs, an estimate may in 
some measure be formed from this brief notice of his public 
life and avocations. His character was not less admirable 
in the relations and duties of private life. Deeply impressed 
by the truths of Christianity, but in this and in all other 
matters perfectly free from ostentation or display, possess¬ 
ing a singularly calm and equable temper, bearing with 
unfailing patience and resignation in the latter years of his 
life a deprivation which, to most men with his tastes and 
with his active mind would have been extremely trying ; a 
faithful husband, an affectionate father, a staunch friend, 
and a kind neighbour, he furnished to all around him an 
example of qualities which, if they were less uncommon, 
would make this a better and a happier world" 
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THE PELASGI AND THEIR MODERN 
DESCEN HANTS. 

( Continued ,\) 

The Pdasgians Were. even in the time of Alexander, 
sufficiently warlike to conquer Asia and India, notwith¬ 
standing tile multitude of its inhabitants and the power of 
its rulers, whom lie crushed in the two pitched battles of 
Issus and Gaugamda. It is therefore not open to doubt 
that long previous to that time, the race was equally war¬ 
like. as indeed is tile smalt remnant which has survived 
to the present day. Had dien the Greek-speaking race 
which invaded the country been Pdasgic, some trace must 
have been left in history, tradition, or legend; but there is 
none, and in this respect there is a Lotal blank But one 
other theory remains, that the introduction of this language 
was of a peaceable description, and the race which intro¬ 
duced it too insignificant in number to excite jealousy and 
opposition. In such case there remains no alternative but 
to suppose it was commercial; but as it is an historical 
fact that die Fhomicians had the monopoly of the Mediter¬ 
ranean trade till infringed on by the iVlasgi. there exists 
no room for a third set of traders, nor is its existence sug¬ 
gested. Hence it follows that the Greek-speaking race 
must have preceded both the Phoenicians and Pdasgi. 

Long before the siege of Troy, irrespective of an ascertained 
and jiesittve date, the Pdasgi had split into several tribes 
assuming various local and ej«mymal designations, all of 
which were distinctly and historically Pdasgic. Did then 
the besiegers of Troy use the Pdasgic or Greek language ? 
It may be confidently asserted it was not the latter. 
The names of the leading heroes were pure Pdasgic, with 
a distinct characteristic meaning in that, and none in tile 
Greek language, of which hereafter ; and this equally applies 
to their tribal designations. And if Pdasgic, can it be sup- 
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posed that the A!Sm sung their praises in a foreign tongue, 
or in other than the vernacular ? 

After long separation the idioms of different tribes who 
had perhaps lost almost all trace of their common origin, 
would become reciprocally unintelligible even as tile Scotch 
Gaelic is to the speaker of Erse anti vice versa, who would 
lie driven to discourse in a language common to both— 
English* The same is now the case in Italy, France, 
Germany, and many other countries, where the liberal or 
educated language is chosen of necessity as a medium of 
communication, even among those sections of the same 
people whose ]»atois is different. This is also the case with 
the remnant of the Pdasgic tribes, who use Romaic as a 
generic language; as their predecessors used die older 
Greek in some still more archaic form, long since lost, and 
naturally varying in dialect according to locality, as is the 
case with the languages of our day. Accepted this theory’, 
the invading Pelasgians found already varying dialects, tv hi ch 
we may, if we please, call Doric, Ionic,-Eolic, of which the 
Doric and .Eolic were probably die older, while the Attic 
was a more modem contracted form of Ionic This Greek 
was the predecessor of the present Romaic, which is by no 
means of modem origin, ft is a corrupt descendant of a less 
corrupt <ireek with a strong alloy of f'elasgic, that people 
being content to translate their own language, idiom and 
syntax into Greek words, forming thus a lingua franca, 
which has survived to the present day, though in a form 
so corrupt that in some districts its origin is almost effaced. 
Thus the Romaic may claim a pedigree ol over 5,000 
years—the corrupt descemUm of a noble s*re- 

Tlus more cultivated nice, the Greek-speaking Aryans, 
inclosed their language and dviti station on their more war¬ 
like conquerors ; and to them die latter are indebted for a 
valuable inheritance. 

Nor is it impossible, or even improbable, that the Greek ■ 

* Tfov ntitvl Grtr/t is hum meJ as a wnveisq second Lena fu: the race 
who spoke ifm hnguage, fat the J>d«k were Peksgiau*. 
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language Had spread over the Levant before the Felasgic 
occupation,—were not the nrwwprnx of the Odyssey a rem¬ 
nant of til is race ? That it remained the common speech of 
intercommunication is undubitable; equally so is it that the 
language outlived the race, which, having occupied for some 
centuries a pre eminent influence in civilization, in its turn 
gradually vanished before incursions of a more warlike peo¬ 
ple, and, being utterly extinguished, “left not a wrack behind," 

Not so the Pelasgi. who, having succeeded in main¬ 
taining their identity, notwithstanding ages of persecution, 
exhibited a rare and almost unequalled vitality, obstinately 
bearing up against the oppression and decimation of more 
recent ages. They returned periodically to reassert their 
right to existence in the land of their ancestors. Escaping 
the pernicious influence of extreme civilization and its 
consequences, so fetal Lo others, they ever continued that 
which they still are, a nation of warriors and fearless 
assertors of their independence, while their language has 
puzzled philologists, and their race, ethnographers. 

Thus, according to the earliest historic records and their 
modern commentators, the Pdasgic race occupied die entire 
Italian Peninsula southward of Liguria, and the Pebpon- 
nesc, together with the islands of Sicily and Sardinia, and 
those of the . Egcan, indeed the whole of Asia Minor. Carla, 
and above the Corinthian Gulf, Illyria, Macedonia, Thrace, 
the Epciros. Thessalia, A ca mania, CEtolica, Locris, Phocis, 
fkcotia, ant ^ Attica,—in short, all south of the Hamus, in¬ 
cluding. however, Illyria on the north-east of that range. 

This Aryan people entered Europe by two or perhaps 
three routes, and as many branchcs,~the southernmost from 
Asm Minor by Rhodes, Crete, and Cerigothe northern 
by the Bosphorus, the Hellespont, and Propontis (on which 
they possessed Cyzicus). into Thrace and Macedonia,—the 
third between the two by help of the Archipelagos Islands, 
which served as so many stepping-stones: probably a later 
immigration of the same tribe Marsh,* while he traces 

' "H«r* Pebsgic*: An Inquiry into ibe Ongm and language 0 f y* 
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historically the spread of the Pelasgi in Europe, neverthe¬ 
less oomes to the erroneous conclusion that in race and 
language they and the Greeks were identic. This former 
view of the question will be shown to be unfounded. 

** No Greek writer, observes Marsh, ■' tias taken so much 
pains as Dionysius of Halicarnassus, to discover the origin 
and history of the Pdasgi, though, like other Greek writers, 
he represents them as in that country, beyond 

which bis researches do not carry him. He says, in his Ro¬ 
man Antiquities,* “The Hellenic tribe of the PeJasgt, lh<- 
most ancient from the Pdoponnese. . . . But it experienced 
an unfortunate fate, principally from its great migrations arid 
its having no fixed abode; for as they were autochthones in 
that locality now called the Achaian Argus, as many say, and 
derived this denomination from their Lord Pdasgus. Plu¬ 
tarch calls them Adrdans.and says they have some similarity 
with the oak. for they are su|i[iosed to have been the first of 
men of the earth, as the oak is the first of trees; and Pliny 
says t that Arcadia was once called Pelasgis, which is con¬ 
firmed by Pausanies: 1 Peiasgus being Lord/ the country ob- 
iained the designation Pelasgia," In this Strabu and Herodq- 
tus acquiesced, i assorting that the daughters of Danaus in¬ 
structed the Pelasgian women in the religious rites of Egypt.§ 
Bplh the .Egalians and Arcadians are called Pelasgians. 
EuUcca, called the long, with Beotia and PJtocis. are also 
called Pelasgic, and Dodona is described us a Pelasgic settle¬ 
ment by both Herodotus and Homer. [| Argos and Thessaly 

PcUs-jj and the fliolk 1Mpnum,” etc. Hy Hubert Marsh, IXIX, [■’, K,£. 
Marg. Prof, of Div, in Comb. University : Lib., Class A, shelf ij. No. py 
* Dion. Hal. i «j. Marsh quotes the jwjages in the original : but it 
•sou more convenient to give them in Ejigtish- 

f PI in,, Hist. JfaL iv, 61 Qucsl torn. Tom ii. p, 1S6, Xyl. «L I‘mis. 
viil I. ]lamAi(-i means “ lord," not - king,’' Quaere, is the root not corn 
moil with the Gaelic naval noble Vassal, Sir*ir?t»fyvs IXunXct^ is “ supreme 
mint, 11 or “ sucrain 1 

J Strabo v, sit Hetotf. ii, 1711*- S fi 

i CiUinraeh. Hymn, hi Pull v. 4; rite it Spanhkm, n [x 607, Apollon 
Kiuid, Atgan i 14 and 1024, *dn>l, quoting Greek tragedians, 

[| Ii. ii *33-681. 
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in like manner are called Pdasgic before the Trojan War, 
Ossa, Olympus and Findustoo were Pelasgk, and the whole 
country now called Hdlas was formerly called Pelasgia. ni'r 
was the Litter term applied tot irwceiillaltertheTrojanW ar. 

Pelasgians also apt*:ar as Trojan auxiliaries^ w ho dwelt 
on the Hellespont and were neighbours of the Thracians 
and Pelasgian Ktkonians and PoeOnians of Mount H annus. 
Marsh observes dint this exhausts the European auxiliaries 
of Troy, and that Homer then proceeds to enumerate the 
Asiatic Pdasgtans. Hence it is clear that, even at that 
time, a great part or Asia M inor was more or less Pdasgic. 

Marsh, unaware of the derivation of Larissa, is some 
what puzzled by the mention of Larissa in Thrace; but the 
difficulty disappears when it is known that, in Pelasgic, 
latissa means a fortress, of which then, were many. In the 
Greek Mythology, Larissa, erroneously personified, repre¬ 
sents the mother of Pelasgus II., and of his brothers, 
Phihesfe and Acharus by Neptune ?; but he draws attention 
to the Islands of Lcmnus and imbrus being inhabited by 
Pelasgi on die invasion of Darius.§ Marsh then comes 
to an evidently correct conclusion, that the earliest inroad 
of the PeJasgic race was by way of tile Hellespont and 
Thrace, whence they spread over the other northern [larts of 
Europe, within the line already referred to, viz. Macedonia, 
the Epeiros, Illyria, and all to the south of those countries. 

The numerous Pelasgtc race, however, having become 
localized, resolved itself into large tribes distinguished by 
local denominations and so severed as to form independent 
nationalities with no bond but tltat of race and language. 
These tribes hud nevertheless become so distinct by lapse 
of time and circumstances tltat they were looked upon as 
separate ]<ople, so much so that some joined the great 
league of the Teucreans or Dardanians of Troy, while 
others, though also of Pelasgtc origin, attached themselves 
to their Asiatic conquerors. 

Though separated by no defined boundary, nor differing 

* Thucvd. i. j. t H fi. S^o. I Dion. Hal l tj, § Huod. v. s6. 
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in race or language. our age has sew the settlers of North 
America at deadly feud with those of their own race and 
language in the south, within a century alter their settle* 
ment in a country where both had been equally invaders. 
In like manner the northern and southern Germans have 
fought within this century. Was tin; state of society then 
so different 4.000 years ago, that the same occurrence could 
nut Iiave taken pi;ice ? 

Marsh's endeavour to trace the extent of the Pdasgic 
area above quoted is therefore most exhaustive and satisfac¬ 
tory, 1 It: dearly proves his thesis; but when he proceeds to 
argue from these premisses that they were of the Greek race, 
and that Greek was only cultivated Pclasgic.he falls into self 
contradiction and a grave philological error This he wan Id 
have escaped had it been known in 1^15, that it is impos- 
sible to deduce or derive Greek from Pefasgic, or that the 
words common to the two languages were adopted as foreign, 
into Greek, without any root in the Greek language nearer 
than the common origin of the parent of the Sanscrit* 

Tin Peksgians. though ethnically identical, consisted of 
divers trilw-s, analogous to the case of the Saxons of the 
Heptarchy, or the earlier Gads of Caledonia, Scotia or I erne, 
Britannia Sccunda or Wales, Dumnonia or Cornwall, and Ar¬ 
morica or Brittany. Lugdcnensis Sectmda, and innumerable 
other instances since, in which tribes of the same parent stock 
have become localized for a certain time, not only does the 
language undergo a change, especially in accentuation, but 
local circumstances of country and climate induce and 
necessitate a certain change in maimers and customs, which 
in due time almost obliterate the original characteristics. 

•The foOuiriflg authors ancient ami modem, of lhr Pdasgi 1— 

Koincr; HesGd ; Herodotus, L 5;, v. j. til 73, iL 56, viil 44. xii. 94 j 
ApoUodorus ; Strabo, viv j>> 5 (Cansabonj iv. 109 : Aceaibms; ThtoCmt. 
1, 409. cd. Scit. 425, 410 ; Dionysius Hallicar., L 17 . CtlHnuchus; Pun 
■wnl a s ; Arcudim , Sabuaius de Hellenic, L p, 36S; Thucydides, l 3; 
•Iv'Cljylu*; Sophocles; Apollonius RHoditts, Sch. Argon L 9041 Stephanos 
Hyontmui ),ivetm Xuk- 

Among the uodenu — Marsh. IIone Pcfesgir ft; Niebuhr; Domlih-.m, 
Vumocatuis ■ Thiriwsll ; Liari; Lauen; txfahra. 
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Thus the trilxs called Leleges by classical authors, which 
remained behind In Asia Minor at the time of the great 
immigration across the Archipelagos, are described by 
Hfiner as the Pelasgian allies of the Trojans, 

The original tiesiguation of the whole Pelopontiejc was 
Pdasgia, but Argos, as well as the district Pelasgiotis. 
especially retained the epithet of Pdasgie, to a later 
period than the rest, while Dudona In Epciros was the 
principal Pelasgian scat In Hu rope and metropolis of ihelr 
faith, Attica, Ionia. Arcadia, or -Etolia, Hellas, and Crete, 
remained purely Pdasgic. Till a comparatively late period 
tin: TVbsgl anterior to their further emigration into Italy 
and Greece, inhabited the Asiatic Continent, In which diey 
tarried en route. 

Their pursuits were agricultural, pastoral, nautical, and 
architectural, with a considerable taste for arL Their for¬ 
tresses, called Larissa:, were of great strength and very 
massive. The Hellenes were merely a tribe of Petasgians 
under another designation. 

The theory' more generally adopted hy modern ethnolu- 
gists derives the Pdasgic tribe, apart from their more 

ancient seat, from the mountainous district of Armenia,_ 

that portion which borders on the Caspian and is bounded 
by tile Caucasus, now Daghestan (abode of the mountains} 
and Shirwan, the original Albania. Prom this watershed the 
original wave of the Pdasgi is held, after a certain sojourn 
more or Jess protracted, to have descended in two streams. 
One took its course along the southern shore of the 
Euxinc or Axine Sea, split, and followed the route of 
die Ister or Danube till it ultimately came to a halt. 
Italy, on the uther hand, was peopled by that brttQcli of the 
Pelesta, c,dled Tyrsenlans, or lyrrhenians, and occupied 
Tuscany. (The Torscha. or Torks, subjugated thdr prude- 
cessors in occupation, another and darkcr-skinncd race, who 
may have been Iberian*) Their civilization was so far. at 
that early period, superior to dial of Rome, that Htniria 
served as die University of early Rome. 


THE DIGNITY OF LABOUR, AS TAUGHT IN 
THE TALMUD. 

* A ” d hL ' Ve are >* c «* * Ibadans 7 e Let „ g0 andlJo 

JUtcrifice to tl, e Und.*— Exon. v. tj. 

NEVt-TR was ail accusation more false than this, addressed to 
the Israelites suffering under Egyptian bondage. They had 
been building the treasure-cities of Pharaoh, Pithom and 
Raamses, and had been living a life of toil ami labour: and 
yet in face of this activity they were accused of idleness and 
sloth. The charge was as true then as manv a one which 
at the present Jay. is levelled at the Jewish 'people-often 
k.r die sole purpose „f supplying some grounds for the 
persecution of this ancient race. 

Not ^frequently do we hear it stated against the Jews 
as .1 class, that they are averse to manual labour, and shun 

those walks of life in which work, honest toil, is imperatively 
demanded. 

The highly interesting and candid article in the January* 
number of 7 he Nineteenth Century, on '‘The Jew as a Work¬ 
man. will do much to dispel many erroneous impressions 
on this head, as regards the Jew of the present day. But 
. ch ^ cter of thc modern Jew is not a sudden manifesto 
tion it ts a gradual growth, the development of a system 
which found its highest sanctity in work cheerfully under- 
taken ana he nest ly carried out* 

M ttii the Bible as a starting-point, it may not prove 
uninteresting to trace the growth of this system, to consider 
briefly what doctrine the Rabbis of the Talmud held upon 
so important a theme as the duty and nobility of work. 

Naturally, they realised that from the first, work was 
intended by the Creator as the only means of training and 
gladdening the human heart, the means of giving man 
dominion over the earth, and of guarding him against all 

evil ‘ 50011 man was created he was placed in tile 
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garden of Eden, "to work and to keep it” 1 Being of a 
tttoUl nature, spiritual and matt rial, it w.is the purpose of 
his earthly existence that, by subordinating the material to 
the spiritual endowments of his br ing, he should perfect 
himself in the exercise of heavenly attributes: and to ensure 
this end, the necessity of work was enjoined upon him. 
This principle was to guard and to guide him—to keep 
alive and strengthen within Ilfs soul the thought of his. 
mission on earth. It was the only tiling which could com¬ 
fort and rouse him at a timr when he faded in that mission 
and clouded his happy state by sinful action, 

" In the sweat of thv face shall thou eat bread:" 1 it was 
work alone, honest toil, which in the case of Adam after the 
fall (as in the case of every 1 son of man) was able to restore 
him to something of his former state ami lost glory. The 
doom pronounced by Heaven upon the first man, that he 
should have to work in order to exist, was therefore less a 
curse than a blessing. 

The passage in the Talmud is most pathetic which tells 
how. when the words of the curse were pronounced upon 
Adam, " Thoms and thistles shall the earth bring forth for 
thee," htS eyes began to fill with tears, and he inquired with 
a bitter lamentation r Shall then I and my beast share one 
and the same lot, feed log in one and the same stall where¬ 
upon the concluding words of the doom were addressed unto 
him, • In the sweat of tliy face shall thou tat bread : " ami 
as these accents of Heaven's mercy fell upon his ears, his 
spirit virus revived, he was comforted, and even rejoiced * 

The Books of Moses contain no direct reference to work : 
this was scarcely necessary, considering how deeply rooted 
this idea of the sanctity of labour was in the human heart. 
Surely the command to rest on Sabbaths and festivals pre¬ 
supposes engagement in occupation during the week and 
ordinary days : an idea expressed by the Jewish sages in 
these words “ He alone will enjoy the repose of the Sab¬ 
bath who ha- laboured u:i the eve of the Sabbath." * 

* tine iL »$. * Cka HI 19. ■ Talmud, Peudiioj, i,3 a. 
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Tilt whole :smftjn.iJ life of dir- Jew, with all its num-njus 
ordinances connected with the soil and agriculture. argued 
the existence of an active working spirit among the Israel¬ 
is ami of an industry in all departments of human labour. 

Work was both the duty and the blessing of every God¬ 
fearing man. As the Psalmist sings : “ When thou Latest 
of the labour of thy hands, happy shah thou be, and we!! 
shall it be with thcc." 1 

I be ‘ H virtuous woman, whose price is far above rubies/" 
is she who '* worked] willingly with her hands . . .who 
looketh well to the ways of her household, and mteth not 
the bread of idleness," * 

Work it is which, in the words of the Bible, rendercth 
“ the sleep of a man sweet,"' which " rejoices the heart." " 
by means of which "the hand of the diligent mnketh rich, 
while lie become th j*oor who dealcth with a slack hand/ 

How different is the estimate of die value and dignity of 
labour which we meet in the Jewish code from that which 
is found in the codes of other ancient systems 1 The whole 
spirit of the Bible breathes the truth epigram ma deal I y 
expressed in the aifcige, Mdwha Mdaekt. •• it is a royal 
thing to labour,' w while even among tile Greek and Roman 

nations labour was regarded as die province of the 3lave_ 

unworthy of the freeborn and noble, 

W hen we contrast, too, the life-teachings of the sages of the 
Falmud, we shall witness in even a more surprising manner 
the estimation in which honest toil and manual labour were 
held among the wisest and bc,i of the sons of Israel. By 
their very pursuits they gave practical proof of the sincerity 
with which they believed that the only method by which 
man could attain social happiness was by a combination on 
his part of what they termed Talmud Torah nod Dtrtch 
Eneis, that is, theoretical study and practical pursuits / 1 

A Roman of old would have told with a thrill of pride 
how i. manfiatus was called frum the plough to assume die 

1 IV oivui. Sm * Pn». itxi 1 E«l«c %. * * ■ Eoki. K. 10, 
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command in the war with the enemy, and how he returned 
at its close to his former simple habits. Might not the Jew, 
with equal or greater cause, boast of the simple and in¬ 
dustrious habits of the Rabbis of old, who. after discoursing 
tii the college mi the most abstruse subjects of teaming, 
betook themselves with cheerful spirits to the occupation 
which gave them all that they required and desired, namely, 
** bread to cat and nutrient to put on” ? 

It would perhaps surprise many, to heir what a variety of 
occupations was followed by these sages of old. Hill el, the 
patient Rabbi, we read, was a day-labourer. 11 R. Scheshet 
was not ashamed to be a wood-carrier, 1 ' K. juschak 
Nape ha was a smith, 1 R* Chanina a pavior, 1 ' also physi¬ 
cian, lt ‘ R. jehuda Chaita a tailor,’* R. joehanan Hasandter 
;t shoemaker ,’ 7 R, Jehuda Hanechtain a baker, 1 ’ and R. 
Joseph worked at the mill 1,1 

It is a point worth noting, that the Talmud refers to the 
fact that in Alexandria the number of Jewish art buns and 
mechanics was so great that they liad a large synagogue ol 
their own, in which die members of the various crafts were 
seated according to their guilds- There were guilds of gold¬ 
smiths* silversmiths, braziers, blacksmiths, weavers, etc, 

Nor, as is often erroneously supposed, did the Jewish 
people, and consequently the Rabbis among them, show less 
willingness in devoting themselves to agricultural pursuits, 
or display less aptitude in the work of die husbandman. 
In truth, at one time it was their favourite occupation : 
pupils and teachers might be seen upon one and the same 
field, labouring hard in the cultivation of the soil. In thin 
connexion it will suffice to refer to such men as Abaia,^ R. 
A sir 1 lb Samuel, 1 R Clulkia b. Tobi* Simon of Mizpah, 1 ' 
R. Gamliel, 5 * and R. Elieser b. Kyreanua, 17 

lT Talmud. joini, ;;A, 13 Talmud, Culm. 67*, 11 Talmud, Sabbath, ?jf. 

1V Talmud, Kcmlwtlt, 1 iza. Talmud, Jomo, 4j>u. 

w Talmud, Bah, Hat,, 164*, « Atjolh, i*. *4. 

" Talmud, Bali, B*t, tjau. » Talmud, Gitiiti, 67A. 
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None of these greatest of worthies deemed it beneath 
them to work for their livelihood- No wonder, then, that 
in the discharge of duty they felt the force of their own 
dictum, " The day is short, while the work is long." 1 ' No 
wonder that they have given to the Jew and to the world 
at large such priceless, precious sayings bearing upon the 
blessedness of labour, upon its sanctity, upon its nobility, 
and hence, upon its obligation ujjon the sons of men. 

The expressions which we meet scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of the Talmud upon the subject of work, 
upon the happiness which it confers upon its devotees, could 
only have emanated from men who had tested their truth 
by practical, individual experience. 

“ I-ove work" rj was the main idea of the Talmudic 
doctors; and the scores ami hundreds of their more lengthy 
maxims on the subject are but an amplification and para¬ 
phrase of this apothegm, 

R. Akitia remarks: “God’s covenant with us includes the 
duty of wholesome occupation, for the command which un¬ 
joins, 1 Six days shale thou labour and do a! I thy work, while 
on the seventh day thou slialt rest, made the rest of the Sab- 
bath day conditional on our working during the six days,’ 50 

'* And they shall make unto Me a sanctuary, and I will 
dwell among them. ' The presence of God, adds R. Tar- 
phon, did not dwell among the Israelites, until they them¬ 
selves had with their own hands made a sanctuary to the 
glory of 1 leaven," 

I he Rabbis knew of no distinctions of class—no work 
was considered too menial or degrading, in the attempt to 
earn an honest livelihood. ■ Flay a carcase in the market¬ 
place, mtiter titan be under the painful necessity of applying 
for charity, and say not, I am of noble origin, I am .1 
descendant of Aaron the high priest; how can i stoop to 
such an occupation ? f " ** 

It matters little, thought the sages, provided the motive be 

Abotb, jL so. d Alxjtb, i, to, ® Alioth d IL S'lilmn. ji, 
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pure and the means honourable, in what department of human 
industry we labour. The Rabbinic exegetists, commenting 
upon the words of Ecclesiastes (iii- a), " He hath made every- 
thing beautiful in his time,"remark: “Cod has so willed it that 
each mans cmft should appear beautiful in his own eyes.”** 
■ 1 am a creature of God. and so is my neighbour. He 
may prefer to work in the country, 1 in the city. 1 rise 
■ early to follow one calling, he to follow another. As he 
does not seek to supplant me. I shall do no thing to injure 
him ", for I believe that, where the ideal of duty is present 
before our minds, whether we accomplish much or accom¬ 
plish little, tile Almighty will reward us according to the 
worthiness «f our intentions." 44 

The views of the Rabbis on the importance of the cultiva¬ 
tion of land are expressed in sayings such as these ; — 1 '* He 
who lias no land to till cannot be called a man, for Scripture 
slates : ‘ The heaven, even the heavens, are the Lord's : but 
the earth hath He given to the children of men.' " B 

"Only when a man cultivates the soil with diligence 
can he expect to be satisfied with bread : if, however, he 
neglects the ploughing and sowing and watering thereof, 
he cannot expect to have his wants satisfied.' 1 * 

There is no excuse for a man however well-to-do passing 
his days in idleness, for :—’* If a man have no other work 
to do, let him go and attend to the waste fields and dilapi¬ 
dated courtyards which belong to him.** * 

“In the future all trades and occupations shall vanish from 
off the fact of the earth, agriculture shall alone remain," * 
Not only did the sages of the Talmud dilate upon the 
sacred character of work in general, but they warned in 
no equivocal language against the dangers of idleness and 
the neglect of acquiring some handicraft It is because 
they observed and studied the causes of much of the dis¬ 
tress and evils of the world that they gave utterance to the 

a Talmud, Bersclu’tli. 43$. ** Talmud, Beni.hoth, ija 
u Talmud. Jebatnnih, fij*. ” Talmud, Sanhedrin. 5^, 
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expression : " lie is highest in the fear of God who main¬ 
tains himself by his own labour," * while H an inactive life 
is the very death of men/' *“ 

R, Elieser says : — "Though a woman may have at her 
command a hundred servants, she should yet devote her¬ 
self to some domestic occupation, for indolence leads to 
vice— K, Simon adding—ay. and to insanity,” 11 

" He wlm does not teach his son some special handicraft, 
Is as though he had trained him to become a robber.” “ 

But, on the other hand, " Though the famine may last 
seven years, it can never reach the door of the industrious 
mechanic.” w 

Their abhorrence of the doubtful methods of earning a 
subsistence the Jewish teachers have expressed in these 
words“ Happy is the man who has been reared in an 
honourable calling; woe to the man who liais selected a 
doubtful walk of lifer*' 

While, in their anxiety to prevent pauperism or a re* 
course 10 alms, the Rabbis advised their brethren rather to 
storiji to the most menial pursuit than, to beg, they yet offered 
them the advice that, under ordinary circumstances, in mak 
mg the choice of a trade, " it was the duty of a parent tc 
have his child taught a trade which w as light and cleanly.' 11 

“ The world cannot exist either without perfumers or with¬ 
out tanners ; yet devote yourself to the cleanly work of the 
former rather than to the unsavoury work of the latter." m 

It would seem, however, judging from the context, that 
the sages attached to the expression 11 cleanly/’ when 
applied to work, a deeper meaning than would at first sight 
appear; that they meant the word to be taken, not so much 
in the literal as in the moral sense, and standing for "straight- 
forward and respectable/ 1 And though a “respectable” 
calling might not always yield as profitable a return as one 
of dubious integrity, yet the Rabbis counselled Be it 

: AboOl d. R. Ratten. *1. « /bid. " Talmud, Ktlubolb, 59*. 
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your ambition ?o engage in a dean pursu.it, and leave the 
isisuc in the hands of Htsiven, prayerfulI}' confiding in Him 
to whom alone riches and possessions belong; for there is 
no trade in which fluctuations do not arise, no pursuit in 
winch success and failure do not alternate, and man's good 
fortune is dependent upon Him who hath declared, ■ Mine 
is the silver and the gold, satth the Lord of Hosts’ f"" 
Instances might la; multiplied; but sufficient has perhaps 
been said to prove how high was the regard for work en¬ 
tertained among the Jews of the Talmudic age. That work 
itself was looked ujKtn as even a Divine command nu out* 
can deny. f hat it was regarded as a “religious observance'* 
(Mitzvah | in the real sense or the word, is dear, for it was the 
Rabbis who set down the rule, " He who is occupied with the 
performance of one religions observance is absolved from the 
duty of engaging in another; '* »■ and it was the Rabbis who 
absolved those occupied with the handiwork of their cruft 
from engaging in certain duties or submitting themselves to 
certain restrictions ordinarily m vogue amongst the Hebrews. 
For example, they excused the labourer from rising—na;. 
they did riot permit him to rise—in the presence of the Sage 
ano the hoary. v and front descending from the tree, or the 
waggon, or the scaffold ■* in order to repeat so important a 
fmrtion nf the prayer-book as the Scheninng." SJ 

This provision had the further effect of ensuring thg 
most scrupulous attention of the employed to the work of 
the employer. It should be; added, that the Rabbis set 
their face against what is termed “slop" work, Their 
nh-a was, that in die long run it paid better to do little 
work and well, rather than much work and badly. «'fake 
hold of little,’ 1 say they, * and you have a change of keep, 
ing that little ; take hold of much, and yon lose alL"“ Or, to 
cite a maxim derived from horticulture: “ Attend diligently 
* i’ulmitii. Kitldtisdiit}, S*A Talmud, JSbtaii ^ 
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to one garden, ami you will dine off birds ; undertake the 
charge of many gardens, and the birds will feed on you," L ' 
Not to enter into details, it will also be seen from what 
lias been stated above* that technical education,-—a subject 
which in some countries is only just beginning to receive 
adequate consideration,—was already a /ait aetompli in the 
Jewish system of training. 

It is remarkable that, amid the devotion which die 
1 afntudists paid to the idea of labour and industry, amid 
the enthusiasm with which they inculcated this doctrine, 
both by precept and example—it is remarkable that the 
difficulties of trade competition should already, so many 
centuries ago, have been foreseen by them, and its reme¬ 
dies even suggested* 

The Mosaic warning, ** Thou shalt not remove thy 
neighbour s landmark L Ht was emphasized by the ex¬ 
pounders of the Law, and invested with a meaning which 
had reference to die workmen or Talmudic times. It 
admonished them against the guilt of '* taking tile bread 
out of one another's mouth; " for, according to the Rabbis, 
Mie man who,” in the words of the Psalmist (Ps. xv. 4), 
does no ev 11 unto his neighbour, refers to the one who does 
nothing to damage the chance of his follow-mart's earnings?* 
I he remedy which the Talmudists suggest is. strange to 
relate, Trade Unionism, which shall make n fair distribu¬ 
tion among those willing to work of the labour at disposal, 
and ahull see that while one workman may flourish, another, 
for want ol work, shall not altogether languish and starve. 

1 1> show that the spirit of the Rabbinic doctrine on W ork 
its ennobling character and its obligations—did not de¬ 
part with the dose of the Talmud, but Ills been carried 
forward in the life of the Jew to our own Jays, it may not 
be inopportune to quote a few words on this point from the 
Lthieal Will of the late duel Rabbi, which bits recently 
appeared in print r : ,f 1 need not lay to your hearts the im- 

w MiiWi* on I entir-i iii. 11 fJtut sis. t 4 . ^ Tjlmiul, Mj- colli. : 4 ,j, 
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portanoe nf fulfilling your duty during the week, whatever 
be your calling, by your industry, your unflagging diligence 
in your employment, whether it be a business nr a pro¬ 
fession. This diligence must be accompanied by stria 
integrity, not merely in great, but in the smallest matters, 
towards your co-religionists as well as to non-Israelites, 
This integrity will secure to you a good name and the 
happiness of a calm conscience; but what is of greater 
value, it will conduce to the sanctification of the Lord and 
the honour of your faith," 

Let those who assert that the teachings of the Jew favour 
a life of indolence and a shirking of honest labour; let those 
who cast the slur upon the Jewish people, that, in order that 
they might lead a life of ease, they are permitted by their 
Law to prey upon their fellow citizens—let these open the 
pages of the Talmud and judge for themselves. There is 
no necessity, no warranty, for repeating, alter thousands of 
years, to the Jews as a body the unjust reproach of the 
Egyptian king, 4 ‘ Idlers are ye, idlers . . . go, there¬ 

fore, now and work " For, hunted nnd chased as they 
have been on the high road of time,—their souls well-nigh 
crushed out by reason of oppression and hate (grim spec¬ 
tres, whose chilling grasp they fed. alas! in many countries 
still), there was one ennobling thought ever uppermost in 
their minds, namely, that though despised, downtrodden, 
and doomed to indignity of the grossest kind, there re¬ 
mained u> them yet the blessing of Work, which, in the 
words of their sages of old. " conferred dignity upon die 
worker." w Had they lost sight of this truth, they would 
have been faithless to the covenant of Heaven and to the 
Holy Law (the Rock to which they clung in ibeir sea of 
troubles), since it is the opinion of one of the Rabbis of the 
Talmud that, " The man who does not love work, but shuns 
work, excludes himself from the covenant with Heaven; for, 
just as the Holy Law is a sign of the Covenant, so does Work 
constitute a sign of the Covenant between God and man." w 

Hermans CJ^lijvncz, M,A. 
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THE RACES AND LANGUAGES OF THE 
HCNDU-KUSH. 

By IIG. VV- I.EiTNf k. 
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I. -POLO IN HUKZA-NAGYK. 

Aitjs.jUi; tf our fast practical knowledge of 11 Po 3 o a was derived from the 
Manipur game as played at Calcutta, it is not Manipur, but Htin/j und 
Na^yr, that maintain the original miss of the andcnl *■ CliaughindjaiE,' 
no fiimous m Persian liistory. 'JTie account given by J. Moray Brown 
for the ** Oadinimon Library " of the introduction of Polo imn England 
(l^jrsgitians, Green &; Co., 181711, seems to iue to !« at variance with the 
(acts wiltiin my knowledge, for it wm. introduced into England in not 
jiSfiy. by unit who had. played the Tibetan game as brought to fjihnrc hy 
me in i IfoS, alter a tour in Middle jnt) Little Tibet, Since then n has 
become nddimUiwd nut only in Rtigbnd, hut also in Europe, The 
Ti 1 h :1 gaiiic, himovut, do& nut reacli the perfection of the Nagyi game, 
atlbough it <4£ii& tu Ik superior to That of Manipur. ;Vor » I’oto the only 
git'iie m HtuiKL'NugyT. “ Shooting whilst galloping H at n gourd Oiled 
wiiti tubes over a wooden sraifeid rivals the wonderful performances of 
‘■airheryon horseback," in whteh the people of Hrmri and Xagyr (noi 
“ f - foe common Hindi word for »town," as the telegram tus it) are 

so proikfeiii. Nor are European aecmnpniiimenL^ wanting to these Central 
Asian game* : for prints are awarded, jmoplc bet fo-dy in Hunra as they 
do hem, they drink as freely, listen U> music, and witness the dancing of 
lady charmers, tin; Dayil, whov itt Hunts, am supposed to be sorceresses, 
witfiout whom great festivities, hw their main Attraction. 'Hie people art 
such keen jporuinien that i| iv not imcomroon for the Tham, or rutci, tu 
connsmuc the houie (if the unskilful Isuntcr who has allowed ,1 Marth&r 
{IlKtl tha: lie might hare shot to escape him, Indeed, Itiis even Uaiijujis 
when a numlcr a Nfari th fat arc shin lip In an etitilosEjre, ,J r/j," as 3 
vjr%e fur hunting. The fotbwfnjt literally translated dialogic regarding 
Puln and in min toil* an attentive reader more ,J between the lir, J" ihjn 
pages of instruct ton*:— 


!"i.hj j —itulL-—Tin K»]« lias -...im-.l TT.it, 7 T.-m rcys, I Lie I sill ula* To 

th« mnUtanT jpr* mw i« itucy v; i tt V 

t\m Bkhi gmt* rraik-*, (I ^ihuuI * 

wwke, u Svn . ie . m « be ,b, , 4 fc titl ., I „ a ifi ic] . 

’V* 1 • w * «™ «*L ihat wOcm-i* it will Ucun, B ni,, ], rrtl 
lilt b 1 LI • . : . ft. u tre> i the rids. Will itait. 

** " c ^ Ju w T ^- 
JSiSi? bM * ^ Tu ,tw ***. (-hM 

. iicirehi oiaU, imn, t., s 

S£ il lfSSS55S r***££< 

Awtr —The oiuusbI imrtimwtlU «rt Ptilc; |]„ L tuubJ f,„ ltt - - .1,; Li_. ,s 

s..fc ‘r K n' %£%,Z 

f m tUt’ 11^, it!?",h^n U, « ««i Ifw lira* Ti^ii j ibey wrlS aiiLc, 
m Tlu * ‘h, bdl (out inw lie U Ml* te «rik 7 wfolM Kellcpfeg x 

fT» Ttem\ rw'rupfci p, w win ukc. 

T]te red wOt iriit ffWicik iht Wa-tafi ^sTi-h^ miqn.tk 

tw | d T* T i 1 ^ = V Mwjlt ukeradteIrnrwpot 
ttTww nine ueeb when lu. keae, they t«e (rtet-rioeij. 
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IT. THK KOHISTAK OF THE IMDU5, IMCUUDING GABRlAl* 

N'rm_—Tbc flliLtotfen* mWdi fcraKPPfxifiy ihtf felbtwmiracpftiMt uiv tn>m photo- 
£|f«phi £ 4 cbJ> r jptK TV nncJifO-j Ltll value 4* I be Ihuki iw.nl 4*H waicdv be 
wmmxil Ni-. i ii d JitiKtyU; XL.. 2 i* tii.1 lcw »at vr&W .if ib< ( p$i ; 

1 h I be lflmu± mm ftlreAiij rrferre 4 to; end Not 4 i* * ^*1570- 

Accul-xx 01 Mir Ahdiji.i.a. 

Teil real native place of Mir Abdulla h in ihe territory uf Nandiju ; bat 
his node migrated to. and settled io t Gabri&. The Mir nannies':— 

M In the country of Kunar thm k a |tfm:c called I'uiJsi, *!tcrc livci j 
Mu Ha who is famous for Eik Seaming and Mnetity. J lived Urt ;l l^ng 
time as his pupil, studying Logic; Philosophy, and Muhammadan Jaw, i3 ^ 
subjects in which the MdU ’vn particularly proficient, When nt\ aWnc;.- 
frtnn my native place lures me loo bn", I received several Iciter^ and rils 
from my parents, dicing me *0 give Up my studies and return 
home. At k*i ] acceded b* their preying dem md* and amt 10 mv native 
village. Thtrts I ^yed for a long time wish my pjaccno.; but m I was 
.dwayj dantHLS rti pursue my studies, I was meditating on my return to 
Poshly or 10 go down to India. 

In the meantime I met one Abdubjuddtis of Kohistan, who was rciumm-; 
from Iraki, He told me that t IMfritulani ttluujc of Sciences) Juul been 
opened at l-ahor^ thneupii;il of the Punjab, where every brands of learning 
wii taught and tlia: ri was superintended by Ur, l. ( who being h snitch .1 
jirofietcm. scholar of Arabic and Persian, was patron of learning and a 
W urn >dj |Mrtirr of it j: dents from foic^n count riev J u,v= accompanied 
by two pupils os" mine, named Shut Muhammad and Boriiuuddin; 
■uid J Started togeiher with them from my native village W\. passed 
Jhrough the territory of £tir t which is governed by Vjwah KafoiuituJb 
Khan. The Qjjli of that place was an old a-rcpiainrante of mine, ami he 
persuaded nie to stop my journey* and promised iu introduce me to the 
N.iwjJ^ and procure for me 3 lucrative and honourable |>ost J deigned 
lik offer, and continued my journey. The nejit lerriroiy we entered m 
wa* that of Kawab T*mc J fian JOarw. who reigns ovci eight or nine 
hundred people After slaying there tome day* wc reached AW^ 
<J& 4 rin t which was governed jointly by Nawabft Fait Ahmad and Hayalld 
Khan, -liter two days’ match we came to CAjlrmr, which was under n 
Ijeity chief named Suhu Khan. Here we were told lhat there are two 
romk to India from this place—ene, which if the shmteT, it infested 
With mfebers ; itul the Other, the longer one, is safes but we were too 
imp*rent to waste our time, and deckled at once to go by the shorter 
way, and proceeded pa our journey. We met, as we were told, two 
robbers on the road, who insisted on our surrendering to them all ijur 
baggage. Tint we made up our minds to make a stand, though w-c wtre 
veiy impcHcody armed^ having only one "laijiftncha “ atnung three 
pmutis. (n the conflict which ensued, one uf the robbers feR and the 
other escaped ; but Burtumiiidia, one of out party, war also severe I) 
wounded, and we fussed the night on the batik* of a neighbouring stream. 
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*inl reached nest day Gattagar Sirlwl Jafknl, where we halted for eight 
<t nine day* III ilm pbre the sun in wen only three or four times a 
jear, when all thr dogs of the village, thinking hint an intruding Elranffcr, 
^ir. to hark at him, Iiurbamiddhi. haring recovered Uierr. went Lade 
In his home, and I, with the other companion, proceeded to foe Punjab, 
and puling through the temluty of n cltief, named SUlkAnn, entered 
the IIridrh dominions. On arriving at l-djorc we were toll) that Ut. 
[. was not there, and iay companion, too impatient to wait, went down 
to Rainpnr, and f stayed at Lahore"' He then gave an aectnml of 


THK KOH 1 STAN iOR MOUNTAINOUS COUNTRY). 

(A Dimiitrvr CtWYTPY PROM GSE t*r Tine Same Nam* sea* Kami),), 
AuaUiries.— 1 i U lx>nm!(d nn the north by Gt&vf/, Kifor, ami Bum*; 
on lb? can hy CMm, Kashmir, mu] a putt of Jfdzara on the south hy 
YajfkdUn (or wild country) ; on the went by AW/and K^/HrM/T, 

Is ;s ■. n trust ruled by ihrct m rmntjintmv range* running parallel 10 each 
• thin, i)hiding the effltniry into two pun* {the northern part is called 
Gtthijf}. The Indtin Ifowe down ihrough the country, and ha; a very 
iunu» ted lim, which it hemmed tn by I lie m nuntainj. 


Th* tmrtr-rTTi pirn, which i* called t^bn.il, hm onlr two rurrifljkjhlc 
vilkgrt-Ai^i/, m the weft cm p&fe of the tivw, and Sew on the 
i and the lonthern pan cirmtaiiw many towns mnd villages ;■_ 


Chi the d&trtn ilde of the m er^— f 

Niflnuf st. 

Twt tbirniLtl \UU± ‘ 

11 JI iilji v* II t ft, I 

0 ) Ladai *.* MjchiJ- 

fl) Kdli Shlh SwmL 

(3» Pnki (^ooo pop.) ... I^Lhut. 

(4) Alarm ... Kami Rkin, J 


On the western side of the riser,— 

Xfcmr tJ t». 

T 10 *™- ftiBiiibi Malik, 


(S) Rateta 

f6) Paian 'S.om pop p Q„dm: All 
<yt (Ttakarga 
ffl) Hanot ri 


'Hiat part of Ktr-i£r«ji which ixnind* Kohistan nn the »r«. u divided 
intu 11 Tmtkfit, which is iiovtmed by Sim ft km. and (+\ which is 

under Ram Kbw; tul that part of Yaghktin which bound* it outht strath 
u divided into three ralkyt, — 

t*J Vlahi, c .fronted by At viivn KJiatu 
fa) Numtiyir, „ Zafai Khan. 

Ml Tifei^fn m Ckul.tr Khan that alto two abloom). 

Between the smutem part of Kohisun and Ala hi. in the emnetn comer, 
Ihcse u a plain, of 1 drculaj form, surrounded on aU aides ]»y tmwfr 
tamr. Thu t ±ua i- always «w?r«] with grass, and nreara of clear 
*ntl meib “ruler run through it, Ifoth the fftsn and the water of this 7 * 5 * 
meadow are remarkable !ur ihctr m>imthing and digestive qualities, 'nus 
j,Lui ut called 1 CAattr. nnd is debatable ground between the Kolttrtasiia 
oi Lubu Kokt, and ^aks, and ibe Afghans of Ahthi 

/V.y//.—The pen jde or’ this country are not allied to the A khan* is 
then language shows, but have the mine erect bearing and beaut ihil fotrum 
/^.-Thrtr Lao^pge u aJtogether d.fierLt from ,i« TZ 
naighWv, the Afghans, as will fee shown by the following cotnpflrmm 
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Ronv*tAiii< 

f. Td-nmm>w tu Lahore J 
will go 

D\>#rk( r4 JSp Lxfwrt Ky<r*i:m, 
t. Tlimi lilrni be 

TbAr clw/ x 

3 . Prepare, ye young men, 

Jit Mi mar 


IVsht*> Tws AmtiAH LANmMut]. 

i. To-morrow flight :o 1 -ahotc I 

win 

-tehr ;£>?/* Aj Zagirs iAa+am, 

1 Thou silent be. 

7 W p j 4 j^ ftfcwl 

3- Prepared be. <1 jouttg men, 
£fttUaf swim*, 


There i* A -;ong very ament «n Kdii&tan which begin*, - 
P<dtU kttla! mittga y fiamagjir^j Aw tigit^Jahfa ?^htjf tuuitiuft*prvfilr mdli 
*' In J".iUs a potter win kilted 2 in Patau the prg;i (nr ffilial avMnuhly) sm*** 
-i The corrupted fJirga of Mabb rook a bribe, and retaliation vu 
Jgrajned.'' llie Afghani arc called I 'at kina. 

- J hey hJvc been converted to Jiliftt smct fensr or five genera 
tiom, ami they Have rovaaicra their old rdlsion w completely that no 
tmge of 11 now remims ; and when 3 Kdiistani is told that they are 11 mu 
Miidim*," dial ii, ^tiew M ill i amnia'll ns/' Ire becomes angry, 

Muslim learning, and I be budding till mosque* hue become <001111011 in 
koluifin. nnd now we find twenty nt thirty learned muiLti in merv - qo- 
siderabte town, tank?* huwdiedv of student*. studying tu tnuaijuejL 
firtjf.- Their national tire*# tonmi* of * woollen ha', brimmed like 
that of Euiupeaia, and 1 loot? wwltefc tank having * long along the 
tighi bion, so that one can ttiuly pt out the right hand !fi *rdd oneV 
atnti n a fi^hi. Thdr iroo^en fire also made of wmil tin ! rery light 
hi the summer they wear * kind of leathern shot* borrowed from tfir 
Afghan** liut id the winier they itar a kind of boots made 01 gn ls^ (the 
of nr^P reaching to the knees- l hejr rail sr pijoli." 
fill vrn lately therr only armi were a mult ^ Sthanjar “ (dogger), 
bows mii arrows; bin they hare borrowed tbtUic of gucii and tong *wQttfj< 
lmm the Afghani. 

Thcdreuof did* women coruuLtof a loose woollen bead drew, with 
fjJJten frin^ci, a woollen fume and bloc u< bbek iTouscta of cot too cl^th, 
wbicb they call 11 tfotMru* OenctnJly ihrir wiHnen work with ijidf huJt- 
tundi in the twnficltli, and do oo 4 live cotdmed !o theif houses- 

(JzrtrKTTHWf.— Tlie)- biv^ no chid* like the AfgLii<\ bui influcmiaJ 
Mahki lead them fo battle, who aie fmkl no tribute, aolarr, cte, 

Uben an enrtny enters their coonirr they whistle 10 sharply that the 
aouinl j* heard for mile* ; then the whole tribe astcmblet in one tdacc for 
die defence of their country* with tbrii rcstierfive MahU at their beatk 
Jf*\£r J ZjViV^ axJvthrrSixial CsVw,—fn witlief they live in the vaJ 
leys, in houses tiiade of w^>od ami iiont* , U11 in they leave their 

huuwi in che valleys for ihcfae on the ['taks Of to pun rain n, and ihc ioai* 
of the popubtion spend* the Kitnmer ia the cooler region ; hot iho&e rJtq 
ctilth .ile the land live the irhoje day in the trailry, and when ntghs eornes 
go up to their houKi on the hci^hii Their food u the bread of wheat, 
ami milk famithed by then berdi ot cattle (gaduiesk cowi, goats, and 
sheep), which U thetf idle pro|*eit^ There are 00 regular Barits even 
XfcW tUfUfeS* V^U IL t 
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m the large villages; but the fas rival of a me*i;ham from India is gene¬ 
rally hailed throughout ihc crrnmry* The woolkn doth which :hey use 
generally is manufactured by tfcerrL 

JKumqjr.'—Very lately there was a custom ainon^st them that the young 
man was allowed to court an) girl he wished ; but from their coniaa 
with die Afghan^ die system of “ betrothal M at a *rmf early a^e is intro¬ 
duced, and the boy does not go till h h marriage to that part of the village 
in which the Ctrl hrlnuhed in him the*, The KohisTsmi* say that they 
Tiave learned three thlnp from the Afghans :— 

(i) The use of leathern shoes, 

U) The use of long sw ords and guns* 

{3) Hie system of betrothah 

Iff, a ROUGH SKETCH OF KHATLAn (KQlAb> 

A SH> A Dj O ] H1 KG 1 OU NT 11 [ E5, * 

Uy M.ivi vi NAjmnunx, a TliEoIn^ian and Poet from 

n'ames mi Maxim.* (Sr*Tfox.s> rkjai K'.iwh vo Tut Fvk;ab. 

{ 1 > Kobli 

fr) Sovul Situated on tht^ ddc of the Atuoo, and be 
Iqiigs its Bodahlnshaiu 
di < 3 > yBtvQaJl 

t-^LyfcU M> Chatty «ii*. Governed then (iS ytiiN ago* by Sultan 
Ardjilmt. sun tif Yusuf All KMo- 
>-«* ffi 3 *aihli \ ImSun^plice, 

jU-jj t**i RuM4q Governed ihm by hmai! Khan. son of Yttfuf 

M Khno. 

>ij>* ( 7 > Kiml \Uv*. 

^hslSJI {S JBlkiiMn. nir Hinulayii besjiui. 

. ^ A- {9) Atia jo tab. Here the river KeJtiftrt t rs rrosetL 

AfcLj tJL^l ii’ij 

0 Ij If 11) Farhad. Opiu] of BiftaJUulmu . jiuuintJ then by 
JabaihJir Khali . u rittuittl on ihc river KAdiiL 
My fit) RuWiw 

(i;i 1lash.il Karikh, 

£>J}/ e’» 3) WardtSj. r\iniaiiu a mint of sulphur, 

] Nanus are forgotten. 

< 3 W> 1 r6) Peopled by $ici\n <«.r rather MlUIrs). 

<tj> Deh G 4 ti The rentier village-of iferiakh^hfi i;j: ; only a 

I ■■=*■'• s-i kind of ino. 

Hvmi h In hii lovrh 16 Baklotli, klnu <*ur lie luealitv ni ihc jejoufi^ of Kol*h lq 
Ehevniih of ib« Ami (* Haup, iml c*th ii W + ht beiisic «f I pAnklU »hk$l 1 rilnL S. 3 
iwWLrj^bs uf K hMlm ; Imt l^jl^addln -wr* mth rert^ni f tbu it ti iKiuaied cm ih c 
EtonhcTU tusk Ritfil la i jmji of itbe coiuitu ^ji ihif e r ihe 

rTutr -mjiw*. N^tniuliL» i* Nm- j si ihe |^oup 4 J ihc of ik£i pa|5ef e 

f Thii riw U f i*r rhfT* iritflitanr* i i | Cmiicg irom SiF^hzUll (La* 2 mine of 
^ufcu^p 1 fa) fjnm Wmilt} 3 un») , fejl , W tmm ininejs Ii fc-* 

thmgh the leziituiY of And kib. ihc Ami^ 
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S ' ’ ■ | i (IS) Sanghar. A halting-place. 

(19) CflitnvI. Gowcned then by Auun ul mulk t> mw). 
<**) S^irghtiL 
(^1 > Kubatak. 

(ii) Dfr. Governed (hen by Ktiim 

1 ( 13 ) Swat. 



(24) Pesfmwaf, 

That pan of the country lying at the foot of the ffindtr Kush moun¬ 
tains. which k Ikttmdcd tin tTie north by Kokand and Karaiigan* on i,he 
eait by lJurwaz* on the sotu!i by Bidakhsfran and die Am« f on the «c$t 
by SFicrabad and His«r {belonging to UuMiiim} is called JUa&m 
Kolah, a considerable town containing ^pqpublbn of about ten thous^ticl + 
U sit uas^l at the dlitmcc of five niilef, from die northern hank of the \tiui, 
and h the capital of the province. The other towns of note are 
It An/ f >#ulit*tifld ofyUjjj, Stwwalmg tLiljawan 


fi ud Sarohnshtui 


I he country, being situated at the foot of mormUuti^ and being watered 
by mtnterOLi5 streamy is higliSy fertile. The most imporum products are 
rict, wheat, barky, kharpa^i, etc.; ami the |>coplc ^eneralfy are a^riculturaL 

to- 

There i* a mine of salt in she mountains of Khitt^tjtx Uu 

mm \ and iht sab produced resembles the Lahori sdt* though it ii not so 

pure and $ lulling, anti is vert cheap. 

Caille breeding is corned on on a Ljrcot ale* and the wealth of a non 
k estimated by the number of attic he posses >j£. There is a kind of 
gout in thii country winch yield* it very toft kind of Word {tailed Tibit) ; 
anil the people of KoLah prepare from if huxsi-y and -i kind oriiirban, called 
Sfitimit/iftjwn sham alp rhe northern wind, from which t: gives shelter) 

-Generally the whole of (he pMjiubUan belongs to the .Sunni 
^ (aLnoyding to the HannJi rite ? 

JViiVr.—The population of die country is divided into La$at\ SaHmk, 
zml Tajffe. The L&qnis Live in movable tents (khargab) like die Kirghiz 
and lead a roving life, and are soUiffS and thieves by profession. The 
Uattaslies live in villages, which are generally clusters of £*tfA/r thatched 
cottagesj, and are a peaceful and agricultural people. The Tajiks live in 
the towns, and arc mostly artisans 

—Turk! is spoken in Hie villages and a very camipt form of 
Persian in the tmms. Most of the words are *0 t wilted and distorted 
that a Fersiiin cannot umlcntand the people of the country wuhtmt etiim. 

Cmhm&tt —The country a really a province of tlukhib.i; but a native 
of Kobb f descended from I he KapchGqs by the lathers and from ths 
laifais by the mother's aide; became independent of Utikhaid. After his 
death* his four sons, Saycr Khan, Sam Khan. Qamshm Khan. Umra 
khanv fought with one another for the crown; and Sara Khan, having 
defeated the other three, came to be the Chief of the provincr, but was 
defeated by an army from Bukhari and escaped to Kabul 
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When Najmtiddin ttfs tils country, it was ^overntnl by a *ervaui of tlir; 
court of Bukhari, 

The houses ate generally built of mud, cut into smooth .iticl symmetric! 
walls, ijatl are plastered by a h»d of lime culled gveh. Burnt bricks are 
very rare, and only the palace of the governor h m«Je icirtklly of then, 
Ths walls ate roofed by thatch made of “daniish 0 (hfcds). which grow 
ahumlanlly oh the baiski of the Am do. 

The dmt consist of lung* flowing ehoghi* (stuffed with cotton) and 
wooQefi (urban*. ’Hni Khaibrm wear a kind of Ml hoot which they cat! 
tftamusA* but lately a kind of itoe is introduced from Russia, and i* tilted 

fljufAitt. 

The Country bt comim^e-J with Yarkand by two reads, qn* running 
through Kokand and the other through the Pamir* 

The above and following accounts wm So afc&wet 10 questions by Or. 
Lcitficr, whole independent rescaidbes regarding Ksndii in iSfifj-j? were 
■ hus c onobomted in t£ 9 i. and ai^in in s^M, when die photographs which 
terte as the basis of out illutratluns were taken. 


tV, THt* LANGUAGE, CUSTOMS* 5 PXGS ANT> rROVLRIii 
OF GABRlAL* 


PoiUtnur—A Hum in. a part of Yaglustan (the independent 

nf wild, country) situated beyond the fiver Indus (Hawi-tiim), which 
separates i: from Child*, The count r y of KvnMd extends along both 
ride* of 1 her Kh:n GfiJ t 4 tributary -jf the Indus. and Is separated from 
Tiingir by a chain of mountains, 

Tiie town of GaAriJt s* situated three days 1 * 3 march from JjfJbN, in .1 north¬ 
west direction,. and i* one day's march from Pa/atf, in l northerly dire 
lion. Paian is I he chief city of Southern kumii.i. 

Isirsiirwi^.—The whole tract of Kandr > can serid out 


fighting nieiL They ore divided into ihe following caste* :— 

(jJ Shin, the highest* who now pretend to l< Qutaishes, lire Arabs ol 
the tribe to which the Prophet Multammad belonged. lllarif IJIU, ihc 
GutniHi, and Chulam Mohammad, of G%i^ i\}!i QaruisJusJ) 


i tf Yuihkuiip who hoa caU iheniKlm Mugfuls* rue inferior to iheShSn 
A YusUhuii nun cannoi marry iS&fo woman, Ahfnid Shab P Use Joflroti 
belonged to this caste, 

UtKiiEgai* cafpenterv. y In reality ilvtsc people CWWttnte no 

f_4> Joli, wearers. f distinct castes, hut all belong to a ihirdi 

3 (5) Akbar, bkeismisks- ) ihe Ramin, cut^ 

(6) Horn, musicians 

( 7 ) Kinun, lowest disi. 

The peoplt of iVvrt&fni K&udid (trabriil) are called BuH£dn t and uf 
the southern part (i - ./., PatnnJ Mim t as the OhlctsLs are called JStfk A 
foreigner ii oiled jFiifihf f* and fdlow<ouritTyiiian* Jfm^d mt. 

Khlioiom —The Gabrjih^ well as all the people of C&Id* w P<ifan A 
and /Wrfj p axe and are very imolcTanl to the Shiu^ whti are kht 

napped and kept in slavery (GhuUm Atoitanud, the Gilgui, hsa been 
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for many years a sbvc in Chilis, a* Ahmad Shah reports), The Galm&b 
M-cte converted to Muhammadanism by a saint mined whovz 

shrine is in GabtMI, and is otic of (he mmt frequented pbices by pilgrim v 
Vt\c CAbriilia ay that this saint lifed sii or seven geueratioui ago. Mb 
Abdulla (who ts really of Afghanistan, but now Jim in Gahriil, J «*ays thnr 
rite Gabmiib were convened to lslim about 150 yearn ago. Utdy, tbu 
i dig ion has made gre- 1 progress among ihe people of Kandii generally.. 
Kvery I tide village fma a unique, and in most of the towns there are 
numerous inusquts with schools attached lo llram, which art generally 
crowded by sits dents from every caste. Ln Gibriifl. dii M ullahs or priests 
are* for the moss part, of she Shiti caste, but men of every taste art zealous 
in giving education to their %gjh Their eduentton is limtisU to Muhant* 
mac Ian bw (of the Hanifitc school), and Arabian logic and philosophy. 
Very little attention U paid to Arabia nr Persian general literature and 
epigraphy, that great Oricrniai art; so little, ktkzil, drat lUrifulbh and 
Mir AIhIuIIb, who art scholar of a very high standard, are wholly ignorant 
or any of ihe calligraphic forms, and their ho rid writing is scarcely better 
than that os the lowed primary class boys in ke school* of the Punjab* 

Hie most accomplished scholar m fC’inriLi h the bigb priest and chief 
of felon, named tfoxral Alt. who is a Shin* 

The [icopk generally are peaceful, and have a bit i unifikxEon and 
erect bearing. Their social tmd raoraJ static has lately been raised v:r 
high. Robbery and adultery are jIcih-m unltnown, and the usual punish, 
blent for them dhbes fc death. Dhmt? is seldom practised; polygamy is 
not rare arming the rich men (warhSrt), but Eft eitldoiu (bund among the 
common people, 

GuVikKatcsT.—Every Tillage or town 13 goTcmed by a Conned of 
ciders chasm from among every' tribe or *' ran a .' 1 The most influential 
stun among these elders tor tht time being. is confiileted a? the chief oi ihtr 
Council. These ddcra are either Shltia or Yashkum Ko Kami n can be 
elected an elder* though he may Iteccnnc a Mall A but a MutU-kmnln also 
1 jEitLoi he admitted to the CctmdL 

dlie reigning Council of tlabriil consists of 12 persons, of whom 9 arc 
Slum and 5 YaJihrn*. Faulk Khan » the pretentchief of the Council 
The pMt of Chief of the Council is not hereditary, but the wisest And 
the most influential of the elders Ei elected to that pi >*l Justice is arimrnP 
Mertd by the Mullahs without the interference of tin.' Council, whose 
operation is bunted to inter-tribal fctitls- 

CUCTOits Asn M as STt'k-s.— Hockey on horse Lick, which is called 
**lughat M in (kbriul, b played cm holidays - and the pkee where they 
meet fqr ihe sport b culled * lughit-kiriifcJbEL 4 

Giro* arc called ir nib n in Gmdi 1 p anJ ire iiumi factored in the town 
by blacksmith*. 

Dancing is not practised generally, as in (he other Shin countries 
Only M Doras M dance and ring, m this is their profession ; ^icy play On 
the M tunii N (pipe), rabdb (harp)* and sha^vdo (drum). 

The "punU* systetu. i>r wamco* is prevalent among the 

gentry, but bis only lately thatihe system was imtoduc^ into thbootintry. 
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When a san is bom* a umsfcet is nrcd off* and the father of the new¬ 
born son gives an ox as a present to the people, ^ be slaughtered for a 
general fetivaL 

Infinricidc is wholly untnovriT, 

MiAftUOt—Tlie father of the bo} dues not go himself, a* in GiEgit, to 
the father of the girl* hut sends a roan with 5 or <i rupees which he teller* 
ssa present. If the present as accepted, the betrothal (tdjil Is arranged. 
A* fat the woman is concerned the rt Idl i rt is inviolable. llfoe usual 
sun* of f lowry pemS ira cash is rupees 

\ bride is called " ihiyin*' and the bridegrwm 11 /hiy&n to/' 

LanouaIjE.—O n account of the want of intercourse between 1he tribes, 
the language of Kohbmn is Iwokcn into numerous dialects; thus the 
structure of the dialects spleen in Kandiii, Lf, in Gabiiil and Pafan, 
differ* from that of the language spoken m Chilis and Talus, in the 
countries situated on this side of the Indus- Ifarirulbh* a Gahmli* did 
fun understand arty language eiccpl his own j but Ahmad Shdli p in 
inhabitant of jalbut fsitaated in the southern part of ChiMs), understood 
Gnhrlili, m he had been there Iter ,1 time* Ghubtn Mohsmroad, oar 
Gil&lXi nuro, who has! been captured fn an rscurston. 4£kt liad Lived as s 
slave in Chita, also thoroughly understood JdkolL 

The famgiugetef KohUtart (a* Chilis, iCandiA etc,, ue also called) is 
divided into tiro dialects* called JSAr/rd and Shit Asm respectively* In the 
i-oinarics situated on that sick of the Indus, that is in Kiindij. Shuthim is 
ipofcco. 

The following pages are devoted to Ba/AiM, ftonvris, JtiM/is t und 
Bkffygurs In the Siidiium dialect 

/fcw£f=oOikk Meabtin gflft=tnrtfi songs “ G lurid n gda=female songs, 

1. AM EUOtnf. 

Fifteen year> ago 1 ktllle was fought between Anldn Kmn of A'j,Y p and 
Qiimvr Ail Khan of P4im t in which 500 men were killed un bosh tiidcs, 
J'Aajst) on wisote death the elegy is wrincti by his =.istcT, ivis one of the 
killeii Th* inluhiiaiits of Palos are filled " Siklu," m reproach 

L 

R*gc Jtik, 

In a green pin:t, next a masque* in a sitting (nesting) place* 

CUd tAdfiirgJ/if w*iu\ i Jin A 7 nd> 7 mwifjiV 

In a surrounded fort within, the prince was killed 

Awftr ff/Ar, jimdtfdn kathh t dukAnt 

In a green place* nc.\! a mo^pic, in a resting place 

SAf/t u'JjV, ji-.4 viniti zvo?i\pl. 

Hring tlie bier, by it down, (ho that) dial h- rless one maj be 
brought to his home. 

it* 

JF-v// #£fe, -. ,•• Sfrrrjhfjr j/Mr 

In :1tt -r;sn ('lire, thit Shtrko:, when: ihc halling-pEatts oj yucsti 

Diti SikAHr .711 tit Aarlgif. 

Aredooltd, ihe Sitclu (ir^hikLf, Jhuii is ihe rilusis) ibughlcr ct>m- 
mined (did). 
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Rslgr rt\h, ftVW, bar f Hgd 

In the green plate, !ii SEheritm, a gre.it h>hl happened to he, 
Kati A'btf, Phajt ? dttfgir martgif. 

O Kaiilchei {a trite of Kohtitan DiajiS is captured and 
killed. 

T*fcM5t^Tib«. 

I, In a green place, nrft ilie timsjiue, in j place of rest, 

Within au enclosure the prince was killed. , * - 
In a green place, next a mosque, in 1 ^sot of rest. 

Bring the bier and lay it down, to bring him home who has 
no heir. 

i. In the green place, that Sherkot, when: the halting-place of 
gue&t 

Is cider ted, the Hikhs commit! ed slaughter. 

In the green place, in Sherkot, a great fight took place. 

Oh, Kalikhd trite, Phajdwaa captured and killed. 

s. The following song it a cWihrit, or quatrain, composed by Qamrin. 
a Oahrtali ;wct. The song (real* of the love between Sarf-nl-nmlk, a prince 
of Rum, and ShahpaM (the fairy-queen). 

Tte fust tine of a fharmiit ii catel Smm&mAk, and the remaining poem 
[ 3 divided into tunicas of 14 Klilh’io," consisting each of four line*. At lb*, 
end of every sianra the burden of the song is repeated; 

S* treat mi .—Me k&tfi* muifar, mi ia/dr kugit Hindutitan Jto/» 

I hrc tnrn a granger, my travel became towards Hindustan. 
M due toMxt, duV nalduii Mil Ke hiHa it ware 
My (raver-compliments, preyer-dompliments, to the inhabi¬ 
tants cf Kfihisian finay go forth )- 
Ma/d Malukh lh\ O Badrdi t< » far hanigihta 
I myself am Malufch (name r,f the Prince Saif-uhmolk), O 
Badra, thou didst bic rot; 

BtJ RDCt— tfdi, Mii/d Sf.ih'ikh th ti t O Id it dr in, .-V Me tukh tfr. .Of 
Azr sr thu 

Woe, 1 am Mnlukh, O Eidra, m»>v thy Malukh from thy 
sorrow has lust his senses. 

L 

St ssru, — i, Male Maitiki thu, O Bad™, Ma/dth fir, MtM dazrif 
i myself am MrJukh, U liadja, ihy Maltikh burnt has 
teen from thy heat. 

1, tlyi> tilry nidhita fitrdri, Me/uhlt Jiitdri will# Ihik herzihs 
In the heart there h no ease, which Mahikh after Badri 
has lust. 

j. Ik li Jpr jhrAiA, Utah fiu-nuUu uh milof 
Ours, yours, «as friendship, 1 bean lies*« that time. 

■ Ginihir itri. hd/ her, mi Aih ijubfim zitzithu 

Wftfdosi thun . . woe t woe i the pen of f';entity wrote so. 

Bunrn:*._- H&i, MM.i Maluku thu , O Beirut, Chi Malukh tin tdi 

hard thu , 

Woe. I in: Malnkte O Badra, etc., etc. 
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iu 

1 . Gtns 1 kiri the, bar fttir, nti uzid mau hkt. t.iodir tit it 

Why dost thou . woe, woe 1 in Eternity did Fate write so. 

2 fhvwdzm; mud j ytidthh* dhut Mata tie ,1 Jardt) fayir thu 
On thy gue I lit (Ire [tike Jdgfs). 1 a boy was the beggar 

Of thy door. 

1 To hiktnat tin Mt-thni tin ktshat fun:a nuiia utnsir thu 
By thy st nun gem thou lakes t the eagle 4 prisoner In the 
chain of thy black Jocks. 

J- Kishtu tdn-d, ttarai Httnti, /4w muyla M the srtdu 
Blmd< locks in si rings on thy bright face Me twined, 
fiat Mala Meitdth thu. , . . 

Woe, 1 am Malukh, etc. . . . 
nf, 

• Kit hen 1 'tinpi r.vnii wjrai,/iiwtr mutt its >1 msda thu 
Black locks in 5.1 rings on thy bright face are hanging, 
a. Mt hpwnt uuad hard/, tin m.ikhehht gi mi armftts thu 
In nty body is the knife, thine is this deed which was my 
desire, 

3 A’kMr dhne hivti nUngati iiwu fdni *a t mttld rasuf* thu 
At length will remain irnJinished this waning [world), I 

now deport. 

4 HG’ mi Air jtimi id mi, Jandutt gin.i thu, ma mart thu 
My heart didst ihuu pierce in holrs where is my life, I 

am dead, 

5 - I/at Hat, , . . 

U’oe, 1 ant .Mahikh, etc, 
fr. 

I //] ,' mt Air siirai mmi t tr «nr, hr. iium nidstsh yjnu 

My hern didst thou pierce throughout, hy this thy spear. 
Mdla thu muri. It ditthardx, hi fa hi mi janizah ghiu 
I am thy dead hoy, ihy lover, O dearjii, gu off front tny 
bier. 

3 AVw« tin gfuir hg.t. g/ii tuld tti&hdi ami AA/ruh ghiu 

My blood : on thy jicck. dasi thou didst not sit with me, 
bcirsy engaged in thy toilet, 

4. A "A.hah Urtthi zhatt tia ioh hind/ mudd ckaitdithd 

Iby Unict do now, twar that tliy remembrance of tne a 
s l ac ken ed by Time. 


Mat, 0 .Maal-Proverbs). 

FnoviKEi —(1) Zd.iJa eitapili! twsan bhlydut. 

l ine who is struck by □)!, fears n‘cn a rope, 

(s) Zarstt 1 ttite 1vAJfi Aim id ihikd. 

Looking towards [the length of) the sheet,ex tend yow 
feet. 

(y) If die iM rmhhHd dartfdze atrdt Aara, 

Elephant if you veep, make your door wide. 
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U) fu*r*tdi xkatdgir, Idwdy tta Au/Hr. 

Tht Ltou amucks, the Jackal mokes water. 

(5} Qd mil till# jtuir kad#t w hh ml tulu mdslu MdnA 

With cmw wen!, ate dung , wit It eagle went, ale Iksh. 
is- In tfie company of the crow you will learn to eat chug ; 
dfiii in ihatt of the eugfe, you will eat flesh, 

(&) TiWgti g&fcm bni rvjtei fotljAri. 

A penny, hr r□Sleeting wenr t lost rupee. 

{7) Ahf f#i* ArtKWrtR ddhr t mrnd hdr iA 4 *'d tut}, 

Hig mouth flattery does k inwardly (in mind) breaks bones. 
(5) Dtini hm&p* htrri mdnh* 

Two Jackals a lion kill 

{<}) Dhoti ftuiti tk kukri hi itfi All Aw /fijkftry tffti 

In -i fiock, if a ooflifl^foua disease to one goat t ome, it 
comes to oJ] g&au, 

(to) Gun khuth Ui\d w#, ghdm rM hunt. 

I Jung is spread uul however raudi, bad sondl so much 
more becomes, 

(1 e ) /Ji\i \hni ddtu. 

Brother* remedy Is brother. 

(t^) Tdi hi^ urht\ kiitii dhhdl t fitt du twirfi, 

A sieve rose* to pm said, 41 You have two holes ^ 

(13) &tr hddihiih famnm Iwism, hiyi fonder jhi/dt. 

Money of I lie king k sf^nt, heart of the treasurer p.iim 


£mr>LA (Question), 

RlPDLEs.—(i) Shun ghHd this ih*t% the TuiAd/dut tail n*di& fashtigi amd t 
Sodi wh^tc thing U, which they we towards It, they >ee 
themselves in it ? 

Anmrr; Aflmr. SA,t '■ , iAnu thi. = Such wimt is. 

(*) SAmq ghfld Ms ihrttf i£i w mf ulnr thi r fi 7 Ad$l uni I 

Such what thing is, whose fig ure serpent-1 ifce k, does not 
move * 

Annwr; Po/tr. Shtin rds /JM. = Such rope k. 

(jl SAii y ghthi this thu&i tiygdr tl/ttrAm gAIu„ d/tuny Jnrrn 
Am midnt t 

Sudi what tiling is, fire k applied tu dry j-iftiss, die river 
of tfuuke flows from it, 

Anstp** f/pahth. 

I 4 . Sh **xhttd this Mvy. dr matsurii itmrl uaAdk } Aaidyt, 
bAvn*tt fw MuMlr rr^r /1 

Such what thing is, who seeing towards other bodylaodis, 
seeing towards feel, weeps? 

Amwtr Ptamkr 
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SHOTKUN. 


Gw1 t A 7 wrxjrj^ 

feifj'p AMffri, 
demon, ita 
ft mitt dt mtin, Mdi. 
paradise, yfffflt/. 
fire, ffjtfir, 
earth, wzmvk* 
water, trr; 
heaven, aimrfn. 
moon, jrda- 
flUEf, tard. 
d*rkir«S ittnidL 
shadow, rkk&tjL 
day, dt$. 
tight, iJit'ttr. 
night, *M> 
midday, mqtafdC 

mLtinklU. JfrJh 

evening, njuAjJ#. 
tc^dfty. dkarl da* 
yrftenb j t itaja/nA JW 
ro-TTiirnTow, rdfyo^A 

hem, iff4 idfi 
cold. hrtvJn. 
him. 

5 nm>te, d&udn. 
thunder, Aajd’dn^gr 
lighrniiiSf w//f. 

Milt, J?*\ 
dfiOp, 

rainbow, Mjmf, 
snow, ki$ jnh- 
k$* htmbuL 
built Wife 
dew p yVrleJ#. 
earthquake, Mirird/. 
dust, wriftfa 
[wbbln T Irtkh'btitj. 
sami, jrjjf Ad/. 
mud, ekk&d/. 
plain* mjidittfi mrdA, 
rallcy, £trd< 
mount, AAJm. 
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fiWJt. 
rivtr p *r* 

wooden bridge, r££ 
rjvtdtt, irrAfo#. 
streamlet, Mfr. 
avalanche, /nW/. 

Sake, tiltdm* 
pond. dAamkaMr 
confluence, mtW> 
hanks, tin kaL 
yonder bank, fir sinbtL 
this bank, dr iinkah 
a well, Jiflfifp 
country, timim. 
village. gi%. 

placid, $AaL 
inuj; Jtjujr. 
leader, Aawir iarJlr r 
[uEitbcrdir, mohtA. 
Lavgaihmr ( y^j i*i, 

pothxruuut, cri/ir, 
cannon. /**/ 

gun, 

sword* fitrz? 4 h 
dagger, Armfrl 
knee, n&iiJ, lAt/. 
powder* ptii/Jft dam. 
ball, jv// 
ditch ts, toyta 
wif, 

thief, AL 

sentinel* 

guard, #rtdr. 

guide, fa^fttijidvtek* 

coward. Wiitf Jfc. 

traitor, 

bribe, £ 4 f*. 

prisoner, /'jM 

slave* to. 

master, MJUId. 

MWltf nauAnr. 
drum. 


bottom of shea ti^JbtndL 
hatchet, *AWt 
lile, min, 

smoothing iron, ranthL 
scythe, iinzA. 
longs rfhMy. 
razor, fAA&r. 
mi nor, dkirt. 
plough, 
oar, fAiyd. 
yoke, uu. 
ladle, fagtk 

kneading lollcr, fAAogSr* 
kettle, t&aiiL 
little kettle, 1 A/din. 
stone kettle, Md-bAdn. 

JKUl, fTw 

coat* fihuikt. 
key. kunjL 
litiii, AAard. 
shawl* tkhug. 
bedding, baihdr. 
lock, jftf. 

bolt* Jfcnf* 

vineyard, dkttMgd. 

{stable, fAi ™i 

„ for cattEe, gd$ zai. 
„ for Sheep, Aaktrat- 
gAvsM. 

wate: mill, fd&sA. 
iron jieg, kih\ 
bullet-bag, ActL 
powder-flask, dam 
iron and Aim, ii& 
tinder, Ahu. 
how # fAdf. 
arrow, bJua. 
quiver, hbrn. 
ship, jakdi. 
boat, kifL 

cemttTJV ibd kdia, 
year. JUia. 
htl^ievTj tttfrbtfa. 


thtaihp AMi. 
fcjot Kxf cnounuiiip^v^il grip, kauid. 
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three months* tfifrjtit*. 
week* tdf'Jfa 
^ring* A iMtz. 
rammer, bms&L 
autumn, fAural. 


Ujsah MtmimuifiAif 
MOKTHt 

KimdJ eJlDI ytSji, RajalK 
SbahtjJtdlir, SImtxm. 
Rl'/.o i- yiln, Rurnuzan. 
Litfcut (smaller) ced yd ft 
Shawal 

Khali yd* Zi Qiad. 
fUwfn eed yon, Zi Baj, 
Hasan Husain yd ft 

MuhjJTJLflL 

< hir bheyip (four s la¬ 
sers), four months of 
kulmihwwal: Kabif, 
J.imadi i, fanudi r. 

m.Tn, 

male, mM. 
woman, 

new-born child* 
girl, JWittf* 
virgin, *ma& 
bchck)r f 1 Aditr* 
old man, trfo£ 
old woman, xhi* 
puberty, zhifni. 
life, 

dc&Lh, njf* 
sickness* r*fer, 

Wk, nff/ur. 
heal chi, mM nVktl 
relation, =Mru£ 
hrothcrhoodt $d£ 
friend, rJr. 
atmi* mijL 
fitthe^ «fcf. 
paternal unde* 

Euuther, jd 
brother, 

<iut*r T MjjaJ* 
sen, /tfjji 
iLai^htcr, 


daughter's husband, ta- 
md tfith 

grandson, fdiAlK 
granddaughter, fesA, r. 
nephew, zfhi-IitftA, 
hu&band, Arrr^ 
wife's brother, sfitffof. 
wife's mother, ichuth* 
wife's Either, tfipr. 
pn*;tmmy. gfcifrh. 
nurse* msdi nutAaf. 
priest + mM$. 
mmquc t Jam(a/~ 

IHsptl, /Adger. 
sportsman, drain sir* 
goldwasber* kfryiif. 
peiisant, dfydm, 
imrsfritcater, gdiwdrj* 
roblser* t& 

brick-bikcr, Mtfjf Mr. 
batch ct T ifiiiML 
shepherd, fjjdf* 
a m hfuid, gH&dr, 
groom, Jbiarkif. 

body, rnr{} ndumd. 
skin, thilm. 
bones, hdr. 
marrow, mi'llw 
ilesh, matin. 

Hit. miyuti. 

bb*xJ, rdf. 

veins* rajft* 

head, ihisk, 

radput, *Auf;d$‘kdtOK 

brain, mrikh 

curJb, rkiftfdu* 

Ertr^« T /W/#. 

forehead, ML 
eyes fffwttr 
eyebrow, ntzl. 
e^fidip paftVrt. 
ptipil, muMd* 

leant, 1 fSi-Me. 
c-BTSw k*md, 
hearing. ikm#. 
cheeky k&txeL 
chin, 4 dL 


nose, mitMr. 
nostrils, rA&ii. 
odour, g& 4 $i 
sneezing, zAifd. 
upper lip. M-dM& 
nether ftp, vwy-ihit. 
mouth, df&. 
tast^ 

licking, {Mara* 
sucking, 
beard, Jrfbhii. 
mnuilitfits* 
teeth, .AraJ 
tongue, f Ik 
pw t fdhi 
throat, nurr/i, 
nech + rftdk. 
shoulder, phyd. 
back, dah, 
fDre arm f mttUL 
palm, MiiiL 
oaib, 

thumb, ttygn 

tnidillc linger, wened/ 

a\t£ui t 

hfeajstt k*n tu 
lungs, fiAap* 
li% er H f&dr. 
klftfiiSjit/fM 
breath r rffdfn, 
cotiding, kftdrj£„ 

spleen. thfyd$> 
belly, ntrL 
sldc r ifitfdL 
ribs p*rtA. 
thighs wtm> 
knee* Au/J. 
feet. Muni 

■rOlc, tMtfiidt 

anger, msA. 
aversion^ Qtkftdp 
lioastftil, 
chealing, 
courage J*h^ An nt, 
cowardice, I fdyJte 

blind, tftnr. 
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iScnf, Jtfvtf, 
dumb, *Zui*+ r 
dtvar£> lhdfrt; m 
pan l, zAigt% 
hundi-bad^ dakonr. 
mam me ring, Attfhnf 
One-eyed* *i-&chhd. 

bed* thitib. 

I - <1 Wii» ( /iirf/f. 
r Jitml, 
fort, katfd. 
hau$C t iW. 
ladder, fdrtAitpgt. 
ttreet* durm 
wjicr^ujr, dfsi'W&M. 
wail* tiff. 


window, bJ /tn. 

gntil P maAhAi 
host, ma/dtfaAAmx, 
breakfast, rff/i, 
midday meal, iwArm- 

lu ncheo n. mazarJi^di 
evening meal, MltittZfts- 
gtril 

Hour dough, k/mw Ihd 
(igltf, Ant'ifr. 

I, miL 
ibou, /if, 
he, Mif- 
we. 


Vtlllp /flff. 

they, 

greah ^ 
iim.'lilp 
imieh* tftt. 
beamifut, sii&L 
ugly* ivtesk 
clean, ut/. 
tiu'v. 

ileep^ kA&Ja*. 
riiiit fuyuuitJ. 
poor* teds. 
miwfly* uikL 

oath, 


IhdUgsiri. 


Willi it your name? tin rid gi tk& t 

Where do you come from ? iu 

Where do you go to? bjd® 

(MT 

When did you come? fir &al fibu t 

Geiac ‘Illicitly, ttWIr K 

Go slowly, tvfU AM 

I Scat him now, its wM$ Jufrl* 

Kill him afterward^ m ktUA fdsrih 
mdrtA. 

Hour fa the road between ibis and 
there? i/ngrtf M/giti Aar fd$ 
gtuAa the t 

Very bail and dmig trail, r* 4rj kMtWr 
thL *Ju$i gifiib ihL 

Veiy wsy ; a plila, and nothing to 
fear, tAal Midn thi ; jMi m-iiddn 
hntfi MU nitAi, 

If diefc any waler on rht road a fan 
maid rr; Mir t* /rn (way in wa¬ 
ter ii or not is) ? 

Why should ditrt not be any ? />#/ 

ftl'/tt*' f 

then n plenty, and good niter, Jar 
thu i utrms iA*. 

The water it bln I and sally, mktek 
ihi\ fuskldr mildl /An. 

ThflffE ii a big iivei no the road, 
which you will rtui be aide la 


li*OS s* fid nda mitzJ, gArii jJw t/ii w 
ftrl&ingi (no that side) m AiAdtf. 
Why? U Lhtie i\o bridge? ^snah l 
\iA nit Am t 

There wm a rO|w brli^ge, hui to-eby 
it broke, i* if did t fa Hvs r di xA/r tfif, 
Caa it be not repaired? fdrtMnfmi 
iff 

There are no men for two days' 
march all round. There are 
ne Ether twki nor ropes lo be gob 
How am t to do? ihd:h frtrj/ s* 

tilth A nf/ftu i day Jin i,i tottfTjflfL 

nmtd^ gisfu landAxl : 

How tan be tome . Le 3t4* (jane 
about tome budnt=s4 jpsAi 

JtMUt i*A Limitejfku 
<io 1 !jc riJcm. Hring him at oore y 

or else I slmSt U vesy anpy, r-, v 1 
rAhld^ md Aisa/it ufw 

tddid. 

What do you want ? tu gt luAA<ti t 
l dt> aoi wane WEything e>tept to 
dnnlc and eat, w 't AingeA mi 
hnni l StAiiff. fur iukA&nf 
I b.isc nothing , what can ] give 
you ? mimgt kingc nifku, mti gf 
dd md / 

First of all bring eukl wuter t httit' 
mi iAii til mtt&a frt £ 
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AJterwords bring mine* gfif r butter* 
ptiifb* Mr, g&fl r sMthtin. 

Hrtw many days will y<jQ stay here ? 

tii iwd/td$ krSut dtri AAajrdnfa f 
l will start tomorrow wty, wd «ffi 

A/*/?* 

Get coolie* (porters^ f&udrt i* 
How inany coolie do you w.in£? 

Ar/ifiG jYttvdr* pakdr flw t 
The rood h fuU of clones, fJt/dd 
wait BttljA that rwpft. 

Vuiir loads are very heavy, /fp a/p 
( Lhiri) yV/r rtttfj rfiwr MJp, 

The coolies will not be able to catty 
them, fifp fcftcnrt Ai*i nrr huipihK 
I beg that you will make your load* 
a little lighter, and then you will 
arrive quicker, mi ji^j iAt\ os J>t/r 
hilik (ifhhrd . amm Mia thML 
Be patient ; I will pay for all; 1 
will give the rate 10 the coolies. 
If you act well I will re want you, 
uihtr kart. m$#k fault* mxid&ri 
dashxd ; Sin mith kjm karlu t md 
tight imint ddrAat 

Get the horses ready, 'kui faydr 
ihtrrMn 

Put the saddle 00* gfiM Mi MM 
samMiU katt. 

Take the sail die ami bridle off, gAM 
*tj woS&m alu kari^ hAn kdlM. 
Caleb hold of title. as dAdh 
Uo not Ime iL as pAat nsri 
Ik* not forget whit f »v t mi*} hdi 
(my word) nt mh\L 
Hear ' look \ lake care* kdm kin 
sksmd % amhM nihil f Jihrr katr. 
Tie the horse to that tree, as 
&di mil £<ir/dd. 

Keep watch all night* rJJ tkokiddri 
kardJk. 

Art there many thieves here ? uttJd 
lutikktkif 

What is ihi* noise? sAish attds basin 
jflfetfp t 

Who aie you ? ft* Mo iMp f 
Get away from here* rrW gdl ASA* 
Shoot him [he moment he conicf 


near* l*dlo % ail# fr/tmkJA 

dtA. 

Thi.t man is treacherous, un mirk 
Ar/at rkd. 

I h>rrt let hi[u go, at mdifi uMu fkat 
mydriA. 

Hind him. imprison bun, ermhaio 
him ; put him into stocks, oj gap- 
dJ/i , aif/i AdJAe mmtlr %didh ; m 
ktittrfi gsidhr 

f am going to deep, Ad rp wJ uitd 
AijdntaL 

IkiiTt make a noise, thastik nrjydrM 
How many people stc there in the 
village? a$gd$a was katd msr&rA 
Mt 

I Imve not cnuncod itian, mt$ isA- 
ftJrb* niydrvki. 

Is the loti fertile di stcnle? dal mil 

ihh Jtf skUhi tki r 

Is tiicie much fruit ? mhd tAtif t&i / 
l> iheie mach grain in the village ? 

as ifMini tfiffs rJjf tAa Mi t 
How many taxes do you pay in the 
year? tk kdl maz kttkk mmdi 
Jijihyt tm I 

Are you S3 defied ? tu khntkJuU thut 
How is your health ? lu uttddtiurttn 
thu t 

I un in good heiltli, a* dm fku, 
Good tccD|her r tabydf rdf, 

Jk*d temper, takydf asak. 

God bless you, khaJdt figt Mmkmt 
Ji. 

May t-ixi Isugihcn your life, kkudif 
fif mmar tAai tart. 

My name it Clnsrib Hhah p ml# mi 
G&arii SAJA ffiri. 

My age h twenty yea^, min tmur 
Aha kdidk tha. 

My mother is dead ; my father b 
jlive: mla mdJtjii marigti, **I$ 
maltdla Lan d tAu, 

How b she Toad p ^ood nt had? 
fdn mit iAi gki athak tki f 

In one or two pbr« if is good. III 

others liid, ik Ja 90 mit thin t tk 
da zdt tfi Aak tAi$ f 
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How diij you c<uiw from Chihs ? tii 
Chiiasuypsmthdt 

I could not get a how, I weal on 
foot, gAp d yarn, imrf/iW, khitron tat 
rthii. 

Are the mountains on the road 
high ? pin snau AAdttd urkat Util 

W hen are you going back ? tuimd 
bt shoid i 

T aui poor, wd gfiar 4 i t/iti. 

We m all inCdch, fi bud ka/ra 
mardy lit, 

I Jjave come 1o learn the language, 
ind sit MiftMy ithi, 

VVliat do r care about ? snip gi 
ptrwd titn t 

1 make my prayers five limes every 
tiny, w<i htf <fh pastjit, mg ini nivtdz 
hardy fhi. 

Where did you come from? tu 
gli/dy tihu f 

Come into the home, Ad Muni l 

Sit at your ease, miiiut bAuL 

Are J'Oo well? tu tail thn < 

Are your children well ? fitt rhino 
matt juc fbi r 

Is your sifter's ion well? tin fazu 
jftf tk( f 

Ait you very til? tu chv ndchtty 
( sick) tin t 


May Clod restore you to health 1 
bhtidii tiid tii jag hire. 

Light the fire, attgdrxtsjdh. 

Cook the food, gaff ptsJA, 

Spread the bed. bathdri bare. 

It is very cold, tfuti Hi tin. 

It is very hot. dial tut tAr, 

I’m on your clothes* c 4 l 

Catch hold of the horse, gbu JAai. 
IaoIs ai that man, ptfA/a mush 
nahdfd. 

Tate care, jikur kart, 

Vou wjll full, td n!t>! sAar, 

Take a good aim, mit.hi nazir hark 
1 will give you help, mu limu.' mu Jot 
Aari&hat. 

I am hungry, bring food that 1 may 
«!, »td Adsh’MK d t Aim). 

1 am ihir«ty< bring water that I may 
drink, md rAti&a A dpt, tri ,f, puntd. 
1 am sleepy now, J will go to sleep, 
fitigi rtliA ip, nit A Aardyt/ni. 
What do yon call this in your lan. 
gunge ? tut shut <viisf tu. zib Ain 
pmJ mututih I 

How much ts the produce of ILL* 
land ? as safmtts krtiib psiJd Afrit: 
Can yuti sing ? tip giAi s»t&e: 



FOURTH GENERAL MEETING 

vf (In JtngihA JfjfircMtaifctS qf ihi InkmahmAl Assembly 1/ OtdMalhts^ 
p&ngfd A?prvrmft th* Statutory Ninth Qmgrm df Qrmti&ihtC* 

A* Ar htld in Ij'HJtia im & r /Uvihfr t iHyt. 

Tue al*ovc Meeting was bdd by notice (Appendix I) in Lite library of the 
Royal Society of literature, so Hanover Square, I^ttdois on Tuesday the 
MEh April, 1891, the written volet of the Signatories in various comilrics 
having already approved Lite proposed Agenda, annexed to thtse Proceed¬ 
ings (Appends* 1 t), 

The following gaultiuieji were present: Sir Patrick: ColquhoiiiL line 
President of the CJrgartizingCommittee; Dr. W. ft. BeElcw, Vice-President; 
Tin G. Vf . Leiintr, Organising Secretary ; ihc Rev, W. M. Jones, IX D;, and 
bn friend the Rev. D. H. Davis, of Shanghai, who attended as a visitor ; the 
Faridkot Delegate Eai 1 L &L Ldiiri, Messrs W* Irvine, W. Martin Wood, 
and FL Lcitner; the Rev. Dr. J. Val d'Eremai^ iha Rev. Hermann 
Gollnno:, and Mr. Herbert Baynes. Written votes or opinions were ateo 
received from the following Signatories ■ Prof- V. FausbbU, Professor T. 
Wiuon-Davits, Rev. Dr, L Estonian, Dr. E, IV. West, Mr. K W Bmbroot, 
Mr hi Ransom, Mn Hyde Clarke, Mr. I time! Davis, L>r. 1 L S, Chamock, 
Dr. S. B. t J Lit iter, General I'Oftotyg, Major IL Pm a re, Sir Richard Meade, 
Mr. R. X StemiUle p Baron Texiar de Ravisi p Dr, C A, linefce* ME E- 
Madier de Montjaiij, X. Gaultier r!c Obubry, and Condi DiHmti 
The chair having been taken at 3 p r m_ by Sir Patrick Colquhoun, Dr. 
submitted, and the Meeting ratified* the Report uf ft ogres; ending 
31st January, 1891, which had been already drestated to the Signatories 
and approved by Lbcnu 

1. Dr Lcitncr feported that 1 LR.IL the Duke or Con naught, am! ILL 
and ILH*, the Archduke Rainer, had accepted the FutronsMp of the Con 
gres* of fSfjiv . lhat Lords Duffirrin and Lytton had b«n duly elected to, 
and had accepted, the office of Honorary Presidents; dial tFidr High^ 
nesses Rajah Riktaffi Singh of Fmidkul and ihe Sultan of Joliore^ Rajah 
Sir Sonrmdnp Mohun Tagore* and Lord Lawrence had become Honorary 
Members; and that their Excellencies Count Iteytn, Rustam Puha t and 
Mira Muhammad Alt. fair George Campbell* Sir CriJEnprood Dickson 
General Jl conchy, Professor* Ad tuns, ftirrdt, and Pope, Principal Geddt^ 
W, Shnpson, Esq.* Col Britten, and W\ tk Gray Birch* Esq., had been duly 
elected to the t apacities ojqiositc their names on page 3 of ihe Kepoit 
The folEuwtrtg dfHr uijnei uur proposed by tbu for the accept¬ 

ance of flic Signatories: As I Kcuwrary Members uf Coogrrtai= 

HJL the Makmajah of Travmtcor^ 

The Manpiii of Hole, ECT. 

His Excetifiocy L lkmrgtiii\ French Minis ter cf Public Insmictiom 
Hh Excdlency l\ VtQuri, Italian Minister of Public Instruction* 

A$ Honorary Meralicr s of the Or^inaiiug Commiltce; 

Count Kinsky. 

"fhe Re%. C Taylor, ILlfc, Master of Sl John's, Cambridge, 
i^rg&mr Sir R. ChfOi—CO be also Honotaiy President o: the SeC' 
lion (0 on Aiuhnopology, etc. 

Professor W> D. Whitney—W> bo also Honorary President of the 
Aryan Seed on 
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l»r. Ici liter proposed, according: to the Agenda, that Hie tfmnti of the 
International Asssembly of OrictililbLs, as rspressed ihrough this meeting, 
t>e conveyed to those distinguished personages who have accepted ufFtte 
or honorary membership in connection with the Congress of i8 9 i, This 
»as unanimously adopted. 

- Several distinguished Orientalists, ni embers of this Congress, having 
died %ince lire hut General Meeting namely, Sir K. F. Burton, one of the 
Vice-President* of the Organizing Committee who had specially expressed 
tlte wish to take an active fart in the Congress, Professor E, j Evans, tire 
Eei J. Davies, and his Excellency Milosiav Frotitch—it was unanimously 
resolved that “this meeting expresses its grief for these losses, and condoles 
with the families and friends of the deceased on behalf of itself and of 
the International Assembly of Orientalists/ Their obituaries, as also that 
of one of our earliest Supporters, Professor Dr. Forchhantner, wiU appear 
in the records of the Congress. 

* The Meeting treat endorsed tire thanks of the Intenunioflnl Assembly 
to the Royal Society of Literal tire, and apetufly to its distinguished 
President, Sir Patrick. Cohjuboun; to the Benchers of the Honourable 
Society of the Iruiet Temple; to the Committee of the German Athe- 
,uum ■ ** «fc*r twdi« dial had aided tire Congress of i$ot. Dr. 

lx: it net added that the Coimril of the Royal Society of Literature had 
been made n• : .4‘» honorary members of the OrganiKing Committee, and 
>t was understood that the whole Society hid joined as a body, »„ several 
nhvr learn til Societies had already done. The Honourable the Benchers 
r.f the Inner Temple and the Committee of the German Athetireuni were 
to be dmihiEy invjtcil 

+ As it hail been said that other scientific or literary gatherings would 
dash mill the meetings of the Orion ml .Congress <,f 1891, O r Ldtner 
suicd that the British Association would meet in August, and that the 
Folk-lore and Gipsy Societies had been addressed, with a vie* to prevent 
1,vt d “ h ‘ ul S o{ datcs - ^ dighily changing, if necessary, those now fixed. 
Il was advainagciKH, rather than otherwise, to hive the meetings of ihest 
Societies so iii-jT line another, for mine of those attending one might also 
Mttead ihc gihcr^ 


5. Dr. 1 primer wait nr to slate that since iht Ian General Meeting i, n 
fKiiitnl Ucdjraiioni had here, made l.y the French Notional Committee, 
and by ttie Contite dc Permanence in which ** the Comm&itm jVilminisira¬ 
il vc” of 187 j was included, denying the statements regarding them made m 
a Circular,dated the gth February. iSiji, hy the Commute* for an Oriental 
Longres* in London in iSgs. The International Assembly of Orientalists, 
which the present meeting represented in England, also denied that it had 
given any jwwers to die Committee tn question, These Declarations have 
already been drcuiaied i<, the Signatories, 

6. He then mentioned ihat nu.iremus letter* had been received since 
the last meeting, amot^ which hr specified th- following j— 

hr) A letter turn the University of Adelaide, joking ihe Congress 
showmg its rntermi and that of the Colony in the growing relation, with 
India, and noumuluig as their delegate the Hon. $. J. Way, Chief Jtmiry 
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and Liputcnani-Gomnoraf the Colerny 1 * The amouocemcai leg? received 
with mtidi graiil! cation. 

(•**) A letter (mm Profevsrfr lYfttonUhrac^ suggesting that Dr H.irper 
Yale College, U.S.A,, who would be in England during the Congress, 
be offered a Presidency m the ritmitk Section. Thin was agreed to r and 
tfcnt FrofttK-of Wltton-Davics be written lo accordingly. The Professor"* 
offer to tEic Coogresg of tils ! ran station of a history of the Samaritans from 
a MS: given him two years ago by the High Priest of Xabliis, was ae 
cepted with thanks. 

On (he irtig^esuon of Dr* Puusbutl, the DaniaSi delegate, it wa* 
Dgrced that (he Presidency of the Section *m Comparative tungemge Ire 
offered to Dr- Mortis, the President of the Philological Society of LojHjcm, 
(d$ A fetter from Professor Sim moss of Manch rater sugjetetl that tht 
mercantile comm tin ity of Manchester* naturally interested in Section {r) 
“Oriental Linguistics in Commerce, w Iwr invited to joist the Congress It 
tra-s decided that this task be entrusted to I ho Manchester Committee* 
which was most competent to deal wish U* and that other centres of com 
merte, be rim daily invited* and that Colonel Britten be asked to move the 
Cloth workers' Company, and other Companies In the City, to avshrt the 
Congress ja the same Section. 

(r) Read portion* of a letter from Mr. Cirojichad, who u-M theteuppn 
nominated by the Meeting to be a member of the Organizing and Reception 
Committee* Mr, Percy w. Ames ira subsequently designated a mrmlser 
of the sume Committee.-*, and Mr. C. Lcland a Delegate fur rhe U idled 
Sutesi of Amenta The subscription of Mr. E. Humouf was remitted. 

</) The letter and suggestions of Professor E, Mould of Geneva were 
?e.-.d ami fJheusMd, and ordered to be ci nutated among the members of 
(he Congress y> a* to vn^ble them to receive ftill consideration before its 
actual morning (see Appendix III). It was also .agreed thai* as Professor 
Montcf wag about to proceed to North Africa for researches into the 
present maw of hUm and its historical relations to Europe, the Meeting 
wished ham every success and authorized him, shoaTd it be of any advan¬ 
tage forhii purpose. to proceed on the mission a* the speck] Delegate oh 
or far, thb Congress. 

i c) As Professor C. Abel had sent to Professor MaspcfO a [wiper on In do 
Egyptian affinities, which had been conridurcd heller suited to the Section 
(#) K+ Comparative Language M than to * Egyptology/ it tnu resolved 
that Dt. Abel In; atked ir> he ^ >m 1 enough to lend the paper in qiH'btion 
tu Dr. Leitner. and, if lie ti id time and inc liELiti^ri, to undertake the organ 
Iting of Section (i) p itndff the president of t he Philological Society. 

y, Df. Ixrituer here read the names of the important Societies and 
Cm versilies, and oil the distKigimlKd Delegates or Member!! whose ari 
berion had recently been received h«e Appendix IV), Many mare bad 
been promised* and were expected- This Congress waa the first to issue 
formal invitations to centra of learning like the Scotch and Spanish 
Universities, and lad brought together learned Orientalists who had 
hitherto worked within ihe readi, but without the knowledge, of one 
Another. Good results would doubtless follow in time: 

NEW SERIES. VOL* 1L 


M 
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M to the Royal Asiatic Sddtfy, a coTrespoiitkace Irnii cutkd in the 
ttSHlt, ifia! while the Society hail lent it* rooms to the Catnnmtte of 
it kind! refused the use of its nai» to that Committee, and ii still 
maintained its original itiitnde of benevolent r^utmjity towards lioth 
Congresses, expressed by the resolution nt ite kst annua! meeting 10 
lend delegates 10 both, 

{h Tft‘o nmiteiB [J>r* l-duicr proceeded) had been dealt with by the fast 
tweeting of the Orgcmtotiig Committee. With icgardco the one, M- Cousin* 
on behalf of the North French Railway Company* had agreed to recoin 
mend j reduction mF 50 per 0:11 L of Ibck fates fbi jw iV MemUm of 

the Congress ; and it was hoped lira! other Companies, both at home and 
abiwul, would follow Lhb example. 

10. As tQibe other sad mtnt isnponant matter concerning line opposition 
■BSWl* by the CouimiU^ for 189*, the Organtitag Committee had drtth 
liitid a u DedanUbn M which they in^ied would be comtdered just and 
rifrrtiv*. - llvcy hoped thru an anrnrgctErent might yet be possible. Hut if 
thi'i hope w.r* fiutfttfed by tfr■: rt' iiinrc of the seccdcrs, they would giro 
effect tn 1 lie " Dec lara i: on,' and continue I he it efforts on herbal! of the 
tibjecw, principles, and Hgbu of the Founders and of the Signatories for 
iSgc. which had been entrusted to their cnxe. For thin purpose tfie Reso¬ 
lution in the \yemla, which Hint) been supper led by the Signaloriei hi 
vaiioiii countries, war. put anil carried unuuimomly : H that ] Jr, Leimer, 
aj- OrguUbg Sec re la ry, l« authorized to take sueh niLcuum si may he 
necessary cany into effect the aboiidj emulated DedOoitaL" To 
this he begged that the folkming lw added: “That lb* Fieculirt Cotn- 
tBftteej composed of Sir Fatritk Ctilqithouo. Sir Ujwd il tiffin, Dr. IV. H. 
Bdiew, and Dr, LI. W U-it:: r, - onsuh », <„ these measure-.’ This also 
hm tin.iniiTHKuly agreed ti' 

i t.Tlw urr.:ftgemen:iit wreiiannt ttoik already -preparer! was row handed 
fnumj, and with Mine further iriditions paired J5 it now imnda (Appen¬ 
dix Vi. Tile list o: ihe | n|an already received was also read our. and it 
wwi announced dint many more had Ijoch promised l Append ii VI), 

11. Suggestions being called lor. the firi» w-o> that Dr. Letinri auk LotiI 
Duffcrio to open the Congress of rSyi personally, with an address f to 
which oil agreed. 

Tile Rev. It. Gollatici then unturned vrluu atari genie rru had been made 
for the meetings „! the Sc ticnr- ? lb. Jeltner rcplud, ihnl th: Sectinna! 
Secretaries sWJ ask hoih iU-iuLei-. uod iiun-Menilperj of the Ccri'gri-a, 
sdiu, honj tlieir i tftifenvn iti i or Uitea, Were likely to co-operate in the 
fMjKCUve Sectioni, to join tbiiu and to rcadpapen. The Meedti £ hoped 
ilsni Members who It.’.:! n;,: w.r j, mted -% Section would do so at once. It 
wu urged ihm the SecrionaJ Secretaries should arrange race tings and 
do the jintlirnmny work, im hiding the preparation of their respective 
pT^jranimet, in bt cfltnnmo:mtcd to the i.iijannra: Committee. 

The Kcr. in. J‘jn,ei tu^tited that Trofesior Siyrc be asked lo ion 
Iribui-j a paper on the l-f-rStut state of the Hitiiie qutslioti; and— 

Mr. Martin Wood (ukt.-d whether Dr. Tjlos and Mr. ft. Mtdiell had 
orTtred to take jart in any ofU«: Seciicm 3 
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bdtotoct, mi reply, safd that Aft, Mir.hell had dime so in the Central 
Asian Settldfip- and ilim Dr, Tylor Eki.i 1 licen asked lev preside over th 
Session in Mythology but hod not yet replied ; and that they would all be 
gtad to get a reaper from Professor Sayre. Kilted that the CoTtgnrss 
of 1S91 would welcome papers from distinguished Oticnialbts ;nd friends 
of Oriental studies whether Member* or not. Gov«jnmcot^ public bodies, 
and the public ia general were not concerned In the Intramural discussions 
&f Orientalists, but h the ut ility nod importance of the programme of the 
work of a Congress. 

13. Die Meeting were glad in hcasf tlias, uti the motion of Members of 
Lhc French National Commtitih.% the Real Ac ulcnita de In IluttOli* were 
arranging for the Tenth Statutory Inlcnutiottal Cotigress of Ori«|aliite 
being hdd in Skplctitltefv 189^ either at Granada or al Seville. 

»4. The proceeding* of the Meeting ol Use Organs dng Committee, iield 
*in the jjrd March, 1891, at abo those of the Thin! General Meeting of 
the Intenutiioail Assembly of OriniLoJm*, of the fill* Ocialnrr, 189c. were 
then read and approved by the Meeting (Appendices VI! and Vtll). 

15. 'Dse next Meeting was then iked to take place in July. 

_ C<*i'Qi T WHfi*i ChairmjR, 

APPENDIX I. 

N&tkt vf ikt KwrtA Aftriwf&w *if *f 

The above Meeting vrtlt be Is eld at 4 p.m. on Tuna-day next, the 141b 
ItHSutf. at the Library of the Royal Society of LilrraUjre, ao, Hanover 
Sqtiare, W,, in order (a) to ratify die intern Almnal voles unoeptfog the li 4 
Report of Pfegje&s (already circulated j and the mix appointment- tu the 
Organising Committee far the above Cangrt.v^; (h ti> fcjiati further pio 
grer? . and Uj to p 3 *s the following rcsolutioni — 

j. That the 1 hanks of the Meeting be ^idmuitcd, on bihalf of lhc Inu-r 
national Assembly uf Orientalists, to lbo*e distinguished personages who 
liave accepted office- In connection wish the CungfEB of 1891. {See page* 
11 and i<S Of enclosed Ha story of die Oriental Congress a sure 1S73.) 

a. That lhc Orgamitidg Secretary lake sue to mcasurei as may be nect* 
&try to cany into effect the enclosed Declaration on behalf of the 
Organ] ting Cafnrnittce for iht above Congress. 
j/A Aprtf l 189*. 

APPENDIX IL 

A££wj+ifv*r thf F*urih Cr/W?f / MttU&fr 
u 1,. That lhc Report irf Fr\?gr«s be an cpt.J* im biding the nontinatittft 
in the capacities opposite to thdr nimns m pug* j, of tits Marquis of 
Dufi’erin and Ata, the Ear! of Lytton, l^ml lawrrficc; Sir George Camp¬ 
bell* M*I% Sb Fvc- Mbza Muhammad AJi t HL Kjfc. Rustam Fasha, 
His Exc. Count Dtjmy.Csnicml I>ennchy P Professors Pope. Adorns, tbmil, 
Prmcjpal Geddcs l W Sitopian i Esq.* Sir CoHiugwood Diek^on, CuL 
Britten, W B de Cray IlircR Esq., H.H. Rajah bikrom Sirtgh of Faridkot, 
1 IJL the Sullan df Joliorc and Rajah Sir Sourcndro Moimn Tagore. 

11 2. That Blc iliauki ol the Members he conveyed by tile Gi^JUtwiing 
CommtUec, lo the L"tmn« Q of the Royal Sodcty of Lifcrjjtire, tiie Bench cm 
of iFstr Hon, ikjciiity of' tbe Inner Temple, the Committee of the Gcnuati 
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Atfieii3.ilm, and to other bodies nr persons who have furthered the Con¬ 
gress r»f iS 5 >». 

“ S- Tfett the fourth International Meeting record its regret at the death 
of She eminent Orientalist, Sir R. F. Button, one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Organising Committee." 

tt'oRisc, i St A Jvirrmtry, 

Inc Meeting veil I gratefully consider any resolution, amendment, or 
suggestion you may have lo pfopose, provided it is in accordance with the 
Gratia* and Declaration of i&Sg. 

Members who ,trc willing !( , nuertain one or more foreign guests during 
toe fit to ioth September, tSgr, are *cr|iieii!«i to inform undersigned <» 
their kind intnition at their e-irliest ctuiverttcnce, 

G- W. LEtTN tR, 

Org miring Secretary and Delegate-General. 


APPENDIX 1H. 

Monsicuf lc hnf. V Monlet prepay l« .piestions snivanies J |'« 3 
men d« Membres Ju yiviHc Congas international dcs Orientalists lea 
reponscs invent tin. adrtssw* an [> f , | dmer, VV’okmg. 

'iUESiJUSS .If NVMt.Ed tjrYl riU'ORTEhAl'l OR TttatTFB, 

'• At /d^ Arrive* sur « point i unc entente 

erne lo Onentahster, afin de n'.ivoir qif™ teu | s> „ inie 

i. 1 .» l-,? » itt di , diaitiU . .. aV4 ffitem'imttir qumtr to 

n#m\ if ,atajJsfsj // Jt umfrin r t 

J Frvgrh arimliit tIslamite tn Ant tit* Afri^ Att&it fthaftt 
a TCJf W ffitrr In nriUiaJh-:, rtueftienn* ,t /a Attikatidn anattlmaat 
Qci^nojii mw ss-fttAi-EA 

*- 4* axiiftui nviiitathm dtfAr.i/ne mbiiiowlc. 

a. Ltxinwv* du Milw Am ,\4s/r .uMmafr, fitmdmmt ht hah 
ffcUt .tnttrifxrs ,i fi ri A/rhhrw. 

> ** 'ft &fafvtotn grr^m .rrvr U BtuMkimt SeUndt itfifni 

4- Lit tufmtitbmfifalmrt* dt tA^kmiHan ■ rftuA dt m nttmtiftmi 
49it*™Jatrth ntraorxr iti tram da an Anti sultn Avwirr 
JJ»«***tew,, Tor*,,,, * 

*“«» 4* fwmtjmHi it raw qm aUtt Jt : J/^Jianhttm. 

v t)r ; J. Val d’Ercmao proposal that papm be invited on ■* Bil- 

heal Cntesm m its relation to Orient Undies in general. M< 1 1o 
tn particular. _ ° *° 


-»* ( r..i oj.v |V, 

* ■ - Professors G, J. AstxiU and 

I. Guttu. 


By the Government of Italy, 

By the Government of Turkey 
By the Government of Spam * 
By the Government of Greece 
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% the Coranmem of J ap,m , . . . . 

By the Government of Egypt. 

By (fie Government uf Persia , r , . , 

By the University of Adelaide, Australia.. . The Hon S }. W\v, Chief 

J i tali':t and EieuicnantGovernor of the Colony 
By (he University of Barcelona . . . . Elfc Don Du, fin Domiutt. 

By the University of Bombay . , . , . 

fly the University of Genera.Professor E. Montxt. 

By the University of Melbourne . , . . ANDaoefiARiiHKEsq,,M. A. 

By University of Granada.Professor F. J, SmdffRV 

By the University of Rome. 

By the Catholic University of Washington TheRcv, 1 )f,H,Hv Ekv.w, 
By the Academic U Hippo tty tie Bure, Algiers The Bahon j, 01: I> tv t 
By the AinlirofjoIogicaJ Society of Bum hay - 
Bv the Anthrci|kalot'icai Sodety of fjns* . 

By the Anthropological Society of Vienna* . 

By the Athenfc Oriental*. 

By 1 he Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences 
By the Ecoie des Longues Onemulcs viv antes 


M. OtlJVJtR flKAUftr-o.^Ro. 
fir. W. Htiv 
M. f'Ahhe A. Auioirv. 


M. Lien 01: Rossv and a 
numerous deputation. 
By ihe Kavt India Association .... Messrs. H J. Rrvvoi n^-, 

t\ . Mar ns Wool*, anti Dadauhay Km'itoji. 
By tFic lithnog ih| ducal Society ui Paris* . . 

By the Geographical Society of Barit. . . Fnrfawar if. Cukrmk, 

By (lie Geographical Society of Madrid - . Don I', df. Gavaso-i?, ami 

I Vm V, lit. Vtnj. 


The Central Unit emit y of Madrid * 

By the Geographic a KSociety of Vi eof 1.1 . . Heir Felix Ka.vit/, 

By the Imperial ArrhscoTngical Society of Mcsc.iv. 

By the British Air huologicat Association . W, nr; Gsa\ Birch, Esij. 
Hy the Royal Oriemil Institute of Naples* . 

Ky the Royal Asiatic Society of London . . 
tty the KoynJ Society of Literature* , . 

By ihe Koyaf Academy or Belgium . . . Mgr. I'to£ T. ). Laity. 

Bj the Smithsonian Institution. Washington 
By itie Socidte Acadeinit|Ue I'rmtO'Ilisjunu* 

Fortugnise of Toulouse* 


By the Soeidtt Acaddniiipie Imfo-Chtooiic* . Tlw Mari/uIp in: CaotJrck. 
By the Societedes Am’upiairti de France , The U.vuo.v J ns Hay*. 

By the Society for (lie Encouragement of 

Hie Fine Art* .Messrs. C Hot. me, F.T.S., 

ami C. C. H ah s , F.L.S. 


APPENDIX V, 

The Fourth General Meeting of English Representatives of the Inter* 
latiouri Assembly of Orientalists prO]«wed the folhtAing preliminary 
organ!ration and name* for the various Sections, to which it was under* 
uood that contributions or suggestions, whether from Members or non- 
* 11 n* iiw joined " si a l^ly." 
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Members, would be ttrclcutuccL Adhesion ur help in the Section? does 
nut, of cnurse, imply adhesion 10 dLhet the party lint promos the Cort- 
g tv** of t %i T or the one that &vwms London in t%( P Attention is, 
however* drawn k> the Pre-gramma of she last Connies* for purpof--, of 
reference and 1 amjmriwtt 

Ttie jiTt^em sctiiuxial ufhce-hcjtckri are merely in oi^arming capacities 
the lAmgrai itself, when it meets r'n f/rrTff t electing t*r confirming them, 
Konsign specialists of distinction wfllj as usual, be assigned press of honour 
when the Contras and SecLiun;; funuaily meet. 


Sections for iS91.* 

fill Aww^iinVjr t,^ QrUniatRtstarck sinct 1 SSfj. Thb Section,. the start¬ 
ing [join* or on j- Congress, is accordance with the J taJantmn of Oriental¬ 
's dated iculi October, ■&%+ 14 being organized hy JYofre*or EL Montel p 
of ikncrviv with [he 1 ■ i-npsraturn of distinguished scholars Ert various 
.a.s-iL Ss^r- The t.-iti? rvfcrfinig b« India and adjacent and to 

Malayan .md Polynesian, are still warning . and Professor G, dc VW 
rnncvtlu^Abrcu has been ashed in help in the mailer, 

O c.w/f <W*/. The Summary of Research m 

»hii hratidi for the bit five years b Wbg don* by Professor FL Montet, 
I>r. Harper of Vole frrmcTStty, and die .Master of $L John's College, 
Cambnidge, arc to he offered the l ton Presidency of ihh Section, and 
Prefefoor Nunley Leutkts ii3 Join^PrtflidtftCy. The Rev. Hermann 
GoJiuKZ hr,3 accepted the Secretaryship The Mlc.vnji, are proved on. 
or bivii- joined, thi* Section; Ardibiahops VV Smith. Jubnbiugh, ami C J 
David Djimiacus Mgr J. T- 1 nny. the Ro\ lies, C U Skamedl, 0 - G. 
&HDETOn f CML H- WrjgbS, S. II, Kellogg; W, ft 4 Juii ts. G. R. Egdartoeb, 
J r Birrdl, j. Yd tfBtemith D. £~ Adams* . 1 . Robertwn, J.T, ilmtey t Abbis 
Vihr .ii anti R, (Iralfn, dm Rcvul V. CL Mitnr^ $. Hemphill, C. G. K, 
GHFispitt, R Traverv Herfhfd, Rei tnr^ A. MalEii^drn, A T Trctdir, C C. 

JeitRifc. l R rdb?ufr K Rauktrud MLrion ItaticO-. ML 3 diner, k. Moniet. 
F buhl, f, Ciurdh A- J. Baimrgailncr, A, Hofs* W Hteininger, Joseph Dcxcni- 
boior^, C>, F. Myrhcry, L Sdmccdoifij, O* G Wbkehmrc^ J. T_ Marshall, 
L. M. Simmons, Simon Levr, I?,in M, Vucttiffevajid thin A. A Cudtnas, 
!*cm I), Donsdiu, tYlnripaJ Ck*kfe% the Rev + Tirji. 1 I L Adler, Chief Rabbi 

pjLUU&AMiiCa 01 t$h 


1SS9 fStodchr>huk 
hCTiiitk- «kd Idim, 

ArjAiL 

Afxkan p intituling R^fC^r^ 
<.ca]c.4l A ti n uml | he Last, 
Mj.b prj 3 suil I 1 j^ucEi-nk, 


i^Ji -I to Chinn t, 

Srmrdc* + Vwyridii£y. arv! Cecaud, 

Arytn. 

Rgjpi am] A&iia. 
rfaiuA muil six Kir E*h_ 

AMTalufca acwl Omnia, 
AmftrtipLik^iaL M^Jajt4agisa|. 

* ■' IV'IUcrmyp(k m^Colli^UiM mmi, d H «ti JJU*ll <M tKw^acrt lie V= pTOcilikl 

C« 1 £ 1 « ea nm tu |au* Mrtj es IJtfll. rf eed d*rr. utwaille ctnumu- I l mU op bmclreft* 
Dii Eiaui ii<r •trrCmt [c ccnlrt dc rtfEration rt ilc lWrt.rmrm pAla* rrjji 

EVtiiim aiUnttiH |_* nkcnr Cc«grb thi mate m*m paa tesamc lei intmu £iisa ot iJifEE* 

m;lc pallid oahmfabi 4rpuU t>. Vusiyt; 11 ri'= pa* jfwii wmatiiijKt tk 

i^herrhei 4^ fir :mer iwcixt r< eIc homayp d'oaTRi^ <kki tbpub er L-rjujiv, t| :l< ™ 
■a-at.ip Jp, uieVlWi ,.mr piKtwrogw kt cfndei4rieoUl(i »jit <nOrient u\i ilk, 

1 «rt fcUlWc-*, »it e., Oeridw tfhw.b, Viil^m Kterifi™ 

K fTwme ilaft* b vit [v^u|nr, 1 
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of England, Zatfoc Kahn, CThief Rabbi of Pads J T}\odi Chief Rabbi of 
Algiers, M, Fried]ander, j, Cbotzncf p ami MU# imd D&via, E, X. Adler 
and Isidore Loeh^ and the Rev. S. Singer, M* S. Slut at y ha* also joined. 

(& 3) Ambit ttaj fxldm. in this brand J of OrienUl learn mg* including 
.Ftbioptc and BeiUtr, Prof. R JEzt^ct lias undertaken to compos: lire hum 
nury of Research dnee It is proposed thai the Honorary Flesh 

ifency he offered lt> Lord IfaUbltty. The lalltming Members itfr pro 
junction, nr have joint'd^ ihii ikclkrn; Professor* A. VamWty, E. Momct 
Li CotaJ' Dai met tehee, li, S- MarguHrmtK Mat Grititerr. Hartwi| l>uen 
boii15, C C Morlcida; Urn Ob* Rico. Ruihilph Dvorak, W. H_ Brilev, 
(j. W. Ldtncr. S. li Plainer* Archbishop C J i>ii^Eil of Dimaorus, Kc\ 
Ura* A. Tien, J. Bind?, J, Robertson* L, D, Aitam*. Yaeuub Anm Pasha, 
l ion F, J, Simonet, Saynd Ah Iklgrand, Count Dillum, Dr. NfroUtso* bey, 
Councillor Mi Mijui, Captain Salmon* MM Hi W\ Freeland* K- Gtaser P 
II. Pries-llcy, J. Le ValJois, W. Irving B. A. Salmon^, ¥* I Arbuthnot, 
A. C dc MntyEinsk:. A. iFAbbadte, Cl Adclskjtild* Henry Lritntf, A. I hifey, 
A_ Gognjer, C A* Mitchell, Mr. $ H Weiss* Principal T, Bcck r and Captain 
Ringer, Prof I,. XL Simmons to art a* StrjtUrm. 

il> 3) A**yri#!*gj, Prafewr J. f*[-j ■.rr. Present of .// fr.i.W'-. 

has kindly ju-£e]jtcd the Prcddcoey of chin. Section, for which PAbW Quentin 
b wiling the Ssinim.iiy' of Research since iftM f Brofew A. II Say.ic r 
will take part in lliii StMiimi, and Profess t Me runt and other As^yrt- 
olofbts wiII T it is hoped g also co-oj«tal£* Sir H. C. Rafftinaon, the Father 
of Assyriology and farmer Honorary Prtiitlenl riect of the Vongtt■>-. will 
he asked 10 give tLc prestige of Sus support in this Section, should lib 
health permit him to do so. 

(& 4) IWrtfimfflgY. This. Sect ion iia£ been proposed by M. I'abbc 
Albany, President of the Alfi&nfe Oriental of Paris. Miss Amelia 
Edwards, it is fezrrtL is too ill to be likely to take an active pmi in it j but 
it is stsgge^cd that Mr, and Mis. McClure organise it with the help ofiuch 
member^ as they may cuiriidei desirable IlisEt. P* Wassa P-tshfl* Fro 
few R. Roittuy, M. iTaruimu, jjwr Cl R Coudcr. Sir Charles Warren, 
IJr. Bhu> the Rev. C F. Half, and .Moot, A, Cat a and W\ II. Rybnda 
have been asked li> take fart in thU Section. 

(c) Arps/t< Profcv^- r W. t?. Whiincy has tneen pmj>osed ai its Hon. 
Ftojilent, Profafor V. Fauabdlt it* Prai(Scnt t Prt>fc.nH>r F. Carolulo as 
Joint’President: thi Iasi named has atreat^y sen! in an importaiU paper. 
Hi Bsc- M. 1 - tkHirgeols French Minbter of Pahlic Iratruction, and Hk 
Etc. Prof. F* VllUri, Italian Minister of Public Initroctioh* art pmpej^ed 
aa Hon, Members of this Section The Scholars proposed on p or whu 
have Joined, this section are IVofcsson (J. 1 . Amtv Giti5cp|>e Tnirinf, 
Eugbic Muusciir, A TauJ#^ P. R Foucau*. C IL 1 anni4mn p !*. peer 
P. B. HaadcUp G. dc VascfldHxH«-Abmi t K. de FJyiance Nnrayn E 
WiThdin* Leopold von gchroedcr, J Vm deft Glaeyn, \L SUaMerwsky, H 
Mclessbn^ 1'Abbe Graffiiip Da L. ExTontao a.tid German da Cnnha . Fimdits 
H. H. L>hnma Riklti Kc^h Shaitri, and Mahajnahujjadhyaya Gurajffasada. 
Drs. E von Spieget, A_ A. Fiihrer, M. A. Stcirt, G. Djrpert^ J, Korlowiti, 
SL R, Flamer. MM. I^outs Vosslon, E W- ^Vcst, Hefbad Mcherjibhai 
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Patanji ifadim, J J. Stuart G (crime, Robe* MtcbdlandSayad Alt Bdgnmi. 
Pundit DuUki K4111 SI 11st ri lu aci *■. Assistant Secretary, 

W E&pt. Tin* now, for the first lime in the history of 

tlw Oriental Congresses, forms a Section. Sir William Mackinnoa 

kindly undertaken to 3 *k the hfarnu^ of Lome 10 be in lion. 
President. 0 |itaifl <lc Gj Iran don and Dr. Sehliciitcr itru Seciiibiics. 
Among member* proposed, or who have joined, are t.aiiL liitiger. Major 
(’ M. Watson, Ife, C CJ. Modigliani, and liU son Elio Modigliani. 
Ut. John CulirJta, MM. Antoine cVAbbadfe, A. C. tie Motylinski, Louis 
Kmn. Rene liasset, F. HoTmwood, W. /. Willi, and Hugh SuiLficIti Mr. 
H M. Stanley wilt, it is hoped, give s jwper tu llie Section, The Academy 
tic Hone, Algiers, have kindly offered it the conditions of an important 
iTOrk of Copt. Mall* <n> the Puntoo-Lyblati inscrijuion of Thugjp and on 
llit- 1 ,ybian styles of Korihcm Africa. 

W In this brand 1 of learning, including Coptic, Professor 

Amelin can has kindly nodcmkiri togb s ;in account of whtu has been done 
utKC the Vienna Otmgna* eu held in tSSfi. Professor Maapero is it* 
President, and A Cates. Tr|. has been • kc.l tn act as the Sect tom) Se- 
< relaiy, The following Sehvbo. are proposed on, or hue joined, the Sc< 
tror.: Mr, Hinders Petrie, Dr. C. A. Licicke, Professors Ph. Vimy, C. AW, 
G .leui±r h,:!!. H. IIy>cmat, P Gniey**r, V Robiou, E AmAbeau o' 
ffeaurtgatd, (he Re. ( IL do Cara, Bunt T. dc Raviai, MM- Grchaut 
and Bouriant of (he Khcdinl service, Mr. A. T_ Lews*, Dr. A. W 'j edema nn, 
nod CapL A iflrgens-lfergb, Sir Charles Nicliobon i also fapiricd to 
laic port in it 


U ; Gn/nri Asia ,viJ J&arfateM bo organized by [he tinned labours 
of Professor Yambery and Urs. Ikllew and UitHcr. Captain H, ,\„ r . 
man anti Mr. Robert Michdl n t re prop ped a* sfecrennit*. The ftuuni 
proj oscJ for. or who have already joined, this Section are Colonel Tanner 
S;r JL Liitu-dea, Ur Duka. Prof. C. Van den Gheyn. and M M. LA )0 ! cef ' 
l ~ <:ahun - J- Girard tk- Rialle, f. Kanitr, General I K (forJoo, Captain 
Val « Si. Sluuky, So S. Browner j. Hills Johna, Sir R. Samjeman, CoL 
1 ■ H- Jenkins, and Major J, F. Mac Mail 


W Comfanriirt AV,%,\vi, f f:. t j« an esceptiotially wide Section, embrnc- 
tng several most interesting brandies, to which recent research his been 
rperially directed Sir A. C l.yail» pnjjxMcd a$ Huo, President, and Prof 
K Mould;» Vice-President. Mr. C If- E. Csmiidttd and Mr. WWm 
I-ooks wfi] set as Secretaries. Th- Victoria Instfime it to be speciillp 
invited. On it are proposed the following -Grtn T. G, R. Fotlong; 
Major i.blhiai; MM. I^oa tie Rosny, J. Girard tie (Gaffe, Hyde Clarke, 
tl. Cousin, Anatolc de la Forge, ftmifo Gnimet, I , li, Harhoitle. Profit Q. 
\ jn den Chcyn, C. Pnini, Fdi* Kobiou, 1’. K. Poncaux, Kai ff. K. Ijfitri, 


Rev. Lira. Badenoch and Vald'Ercrmao, Major R. Poore, t>r. M.Straizcwski 
MM. t N. Adler, W. Irvine, J. U. Rees, H. Cereuschi, Leon f eef . Albert 
Grodel. 11 . Baynes, and T. Kennedy. For the Subsections, it wa5 pm- 
set! that Sir Patrick Cohitihoun lake charge of Con&mtitt Er.l and 
that the *urP«t of «Hc Right Honorable Lard Bad bun, Urd Hfeh 
Cfeuicdfor of England, at Sir F. jam« Stephen, of Chief jost.ee Way, 
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anil ofthe Benchers of this Tnnet Temple, be socially Invited- /Jv Jv/Jb/w:: 
Mesani. VL J. VY. Gibbs/- J- Stuart G lemur. Ch. Inland, li, C, ErCamifchacb 
Prof Dr. ilclLcl von Leninite and IltL C, r W. J^itiUT, For Oriental ffti/wj - 
A- CL Lyflll, Mr T Hyde Clark if, Humid tfllah Khan, and ^Tr- G. H. 
K^ene. For Oriental Afedu Dr. Rahim Khan, and Fund hi Jcnanlhan,. 
^nd Abitush Chandra BLwat M SliUiky a!so joins Sec. *£}. 

{A) CpmfaenfkvlaM'FNtgT. Hoa Preside**!: Prince L L Ikmapsne. The 
Froidthcy lias been offered to ihe Re*. Dr. R. Morris, of the Phflok^o) 
Society, and the Secretaryship Ym been accepted by Prof, C Abe!. Among 
the members of this Section me proposed: ihe Members of the Aryan and 
Semitic Setrtimis, ami ftlM Herbert ftaytie*, Amiote de b Forge, R. C 
Saunders* James Mew, J, /. Stuart Glennie, Robert MidielL Hyde Chi/ke, 
hnL Dugal sod Leltner ( and Canon Isaac Taylor. 

£-0 Suggesf&Xi fur ffte t/ Oriental StaJirt- Tbit See- 

Sum ha5 been specially founded in compliance wilh die with ui the aco 
SigttiUirics in thirty countries, contained in tin DccUrctitm of iht loib 
Ooober r i33ru* Tbe Delegates of (krvemtnebgft and of learned bodies are 
A"* 3 ' Members of th-* Section* Dr. G. W. t .eisner is proposed r*s 
President Si? Lepc! Griffin, and Prof D, l. Adam^ a* Vice-Pro rJentii. 
and the Rev, Dr. j. Val d'Eremaa a* 0 nt of the Secretaries of this Section, 
'file following- Signaiori r* ire already on it: MM, K Madtcr de Momjeu. 
I* iHirilh dc b, Tuque, J, Girard do kialle^C. A, Fret* Ch, Siptfere, | t^r 
Vtflois, 0. lltmdas, Q Dtfvtfrta, Ed Drouin, Henri Cordirr, A, C. <!e 
Mi^liimH the Marquis de Croizier, and the Baton 1\ de Ravins, their 
Eis- G- do R*o£f and R. Baugh i, Dr. Bcllcn^ Prof* t_k Cora, C. Scbkgri, 

I. Mcumut* and W\ G ULukic, Major Ihoarc- and MM, C IE. Stephens, 
M.F.^V. Irving a Ccmtisdu, U. R.S, Mend, Henry Ixitner, J. IX Rees. 
Sir Owen Fume, and Sr Richard Meade. 

OJ r has been etirtuMed :o NT EL Vyrnonier .vnd hr. I 

Phene ai Sectional FicrideQt and Srcr^ury. h Hie Bamn^ T*de Ravin and 
Al*l de^ Mkbdi^ the Marquis i!e Uratrier* Captain G* sic Resit, Mr. 
Holman Holt, M. Kincheniai ni ih-c Berlin !?cim l^egation^ hr, Jh 
K ariwitE, MM, Dulith de la TuqttO, J. J. Meyer, X- G. de CTaubry, L 
\ ossiun, afld the Raiarian Society of Arb and Sciencca will* it is Itojied, 
ctr^ipmtc in this Section. 

■ 4 ) SimtttgF- The Presidents propo^et! for thif Section am Trtjfesora 
i^dilegKl and Cordier* and Sir Holliday Macartney, rmfessnr Cnedler h 
writing the Summary of Rescatdi aa icgardi w China and the J Lit Ea^ n 
since t&BCk J.*he Section ti likely tu beniimrrously aitcmJcd. among othen 

socti sehohn as MM, H. dt St* Denys, G, Djvdno, Cb. Rudy of Pam t 
E. Mtdkr de Mamjau, Baron T de Raviai, Frufi^or Inotiycvand Mr, CL 
LcLiulL (See Ah# Section it J j*} 

(/) JajHjneu This Section is in the hands of M. Leon dc Rosny with 
F i ofe s w Inoiivc uf Eokio, and MM. Ant Gtiibert r C- A. Pr^t, G. dir Rossi, A. 
f heky, T. R Hatbotil^ 3 J. O'Kiclj Letm Feef fr and the Comte de Alonthlanc. 
Comiiil-Gcocral Dfimashi Go and M. Uidsy vBI act as Secretaries. (See aha 
Scciion (j)R) 

* fwc nolc ill mvutcCjfiivtl nrlkli ^edkiifi (s), p, in* 
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{>ft ) DwuH.itt- Dr, G. LL Pope ha* already ■eMpfetl (be Sectional 
rr«fl0<:nr;> of ibis branch of Oriental studio Other names proposed in 
Lhl* Section roe BuoaT. de Kavid, IVuf. J. VinK»n, and MM. R. Sewell, 
V Guiniet, and Profc«« !■ Hulticsch. 

N - ,J J fa&gwt Cttuf tbhuaum, r. H K Highness the Sul ran of Johore 
preside over tins. Section, with one of b» ministers, Dan> Sri Anar, 
4i Seenanry. Prince Roland Bonaparte will, it is hoped, mad a paper. M. 
I f Meyer will represent the Dulch-lndio ami write the Sinufiaiy of R*. 

h of Malayan. Professors G, Curs, Hr. 1. Karlowit/, and Mr. ft A. 
-t. i ndabare mi this Section, Prof. A. Mont and Lb ( odringtwt hale been 
!»i«l to write a \u <j»u on Malayan and the Stiouiuiy of Polynesian re- 
sjicctivdy. I>r, Emil ScbmailL-r of Honolulu will also contribute s typer 
on Polynesian fingittstie^ 

iHitrmk h. ^ £x// t um, tu. Of tills iv.v Section Sir George Carai*- 
bell, MiPi, is President, end Dr. Henry Sdiliduer k Secretary. Many 
exjicriLiieed tr.i'cllur* and others well acquainted with the Last nil! u k« 
f^ 1 »» lli f* Seei miii. 1 lie iwnra on i: are IItt Delegates of Geographical 
Societies Ftofeisor Vambery, Prince Rdirnd Bonaparte, lloir F; Coelio de 
Pumigrt, and Pmf, G. Cm* : Dr*. Iklictr and Leitner; Count Napoleon 
Xey.f'olodt! Tanner, hr, J, Ifamy, Captain Bingt-r, and MM. K_ a Raven* 
start, Fell* Kami*. Charles k de St. Arroinan, II. IL Raley, W. 

Simpson, tv. 1, Dickson, Silt* Elio Modigliani, Antoine d'ALbadie, and 
Major C. M, Batson Suggestions in this .Section I nun Mr. H. M. Stanley 
roa;, also be received. 

f/) Et/ffttfpufhifsti Fhitdt^y, vuSuding ihc wlgwlitMti of taut. Thj, 
fkenon, the result of recent inquiries in Pbilulu-,, will, ft f’ ; lioj*ptf J cuunt 
n» the following Members : Dr J. lkiidueas Hon. Presdtm, MM." F- W. 
BuIxocIe, Hyde Clarke, and Dr, G. W, i .timer a» Vice-President*, p^* 
C. AC.-: ['j-titUii, ii. Bctlucd, the Baron f de Ibiye, His Ec. I’.Uassa 
Pjrsha, Cipltuiule Gtiinwlon, J>ra W. H. Bellew, J. Hanjy, Wilhelm Hein, 
.iid fierson da Cunh.1, tlenerai UgilinW, Canon Isaac Taylor, ami MM, 
C. Johnston, R, C. Smiruhita, Prince R. Bonaparte, C- A. Prei, Gtou 
Reynold, R. S. Chamodt, H. H. Risky, and J* J, Stuart Glennie. 

W Or***** Art. Att /rdutirj, ArrMrW^r, and tfitmumatia. (This 
prepmed to be nrpniiml as follows :—HowORABr j.- 

l*eight»n, Sir/. I), Linton, Mr. Alma Tadenu, and Sir Philip CimtiHe-Owen 
&#**» Oritnta! Art; Mr. H. Eaden-Powdl, Colonel Hann*, md Dr. W 
Pa ill Richt cr. Or antal A rt^ndm iriti: Mf.C Tu- dwti Ur k c. A nhwhgy - 
’lr. \t', Saninson, lir. Je.inPuul Rithler, Mr. CTuis ikneh, and Mr. W. de 
Gray Birch. Onmlai Nnmimmtia * Sir A, Cunningham.} Among the nwm- 
bm proposed on it, or who have already joined, ate; Raydi Sir tjouriedro 
Muhun lUfun T. de Rat id, l in A. A. FubraJ. Va| d liretnau, J. S. 

rhene^ J. R. Aspelio,J, Burgeu,ti.W. Ijutner, R-Stulpnagel, and G. I^Bon' 
MM i . Holme, R. A-Siercdak,SergiusSluitky, WoldTroiuornhy, C H," 
Lucas, A.IS, trunks, A. Hknaia^G, Brosewilr, R, \Y. Smith, A, Didsy C ori 
sul Bowes, Sir Murdoch Snriih, M Di e «Ufdj, His Et T. Mcktopuk and 
1he ImjKrr^il ArchwMt^ical ^wieiy of Moscow, die Society of ArU t j )C 

' ■ ,.ry i-jt ■ Knr ( .ura K vmt'-.( of she Tin, Arts. 7 lie Rribsh Awhaotorical 
Atifodilkn^ md ihc NumkEUgulc Sodcty. 
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(r\ nv/A Oruxtifft. Tha iktt Section, in vrhkb the Prbe a* 

!o I he rdaiimi- between -European and M Name' Or i cm a! v.hnbn is 
offered, h headed by Sir R Meutejt Preshlettf, Genera) T. itaitichy -and 
Dr. G. W, E.dtncr 3-s Yi^froitkntx anti Sir IV"- Martin Wood as Secrt 
IrUrj". Much practiced good mltti mull from it. Th t following n;imea 
arc in (his Section: Baron G. de Kenler, ibt Maiqois de Ita'leuil, the 
Mnn|uia de Cruizicr* their Eacdtencii^ G. de KsofT and Roger Itonghi, Sir 
Roper LetEibridge, Mr* Justice Piuhey* General Si s C Dickson. Admiral 
Woods ttahd* General T, G. R, Foriong, MM* J> Girard de Rbllr, 8, 
de Heredia, W1 Irvine, Hyde Clarke, O. HolhI&s, <L Dcvfriii, Louis 
Yosskin, J. IX Rees, FL LYudier, George Craw&hay, IL II Kitlry, V. A* 
Kmiih* IL Uufdiilpk Martin, E- L Kitts, IL L Reynold*. MM, Ehowmggrt, 
JXnMilioy XaQrcjt, A. DkJdy, IJfcx H, IL Jtilgttgfj J, VaJ d'Ereaiao*. and 
W H. Belle w Principal T* Beck will also Join fchf* Section. 

■A Qruxhtf fJ&ptiitiii in Ciww/#ff P ■ V. T ara'ri JSh^jw/aw fvr. r/if/a ^ /-Iv 
tariff mfttft'i Qfitrtttii rf. This Section* running, in accord- 

ante with Stannic g, One of die special features of this CoGgrra^ as each 
dirjiild be characteristic uf the country in which ii h held* is of practical 
imponanoc Ui all nation^ bat especially to England. Tlie eo operation 
of the l^radon and other Chambers of Commerce, as also that of ihc 
Society of Ait% will bt specially invited. Names front the City, from 
Mauichester, and other commercial and indostrial centres are in this See- 
iion t which lisa ColfirUJ J- B rit ten as one of the Sectional Secretaries. Sir 
A* IL Rol%M.IY, will be the Hwotbij PrtwJ«& Sir |L M eade is Fioi- 
4ent, together Hrith Sir Rope? Lethbridge, and Sir l-cjsd Griffin and Mr* 
Hyde Clarke are Vi^dmitai Asaeiig the Mcmtrtn likely to lake 
part in h aa* ihc Manpils dc Crehtkf, Baitm Abd del Mkhrk Count 
Xapolifon Key, Sir G T. Buine f Mirza M. Ail Kh.n; + U. CL dc EMiTp 
Doctor a W, H. ISellew* G. W, Leitncr, C W«Lb, j. Val d T Eismiio > J. 
t olixia, H. H. von BiEguer f L Ibrnriian, Rudolph Dvorak* Frofr, A. Vam 
bery and W. G. Rbckie of Edinburgh, MM. G* Ddveri^ Ck Coturin t 
j. iiliimhardt, H, Tirmnsdii Roger Bnnghi* L DmiJh dr b l uqiic* 
J, tmA Trotrillct. j. T. flatly j. Vk JKck, IL Ldinrr, E. j k W F Gibb, IL 
Biddolph Martin, Baron G, de Reuter, Chief JtkiHcc S. J|* Way, Sir IL 
Be Addon, Caplaia gjlmon, Air. C. IL Stephen^ M.P, p Sir Philip Magnus, 
Sir Soroers Vfric p Mr. Ludwig Alond, 1 ; _RS^ and Mr _V J, R. IrcndcIL 
Itl the Sulvseetioiu there are |im(i05ed;— 

1* JFsr Tmrkkk His Kir. Rustam Paiha as Hon, Fre&tdeiit; Professor 
A. Vambery President p Mi, Hyde Clarke Vicc-Pnnident , Dr. C. 
Wells as Secretary ; and as Members, Morel Bey and Hamid Bey, of 
the TmkTsh i'jnb,vs?y f Sir Colli ngwottd Dkdtson p Hr. G, \V. Ieitncr ( Major 
C NL Watson, Professor E P, MM- Obddulbh, H j W, 

Gibb, and J. J, Stnart Gkmnie. 

s. F*’r MfH&r*; {Jr&JL Pinfe^or W. G- Blackie of Edmbiirgh u 
proposed as StiUcclional President, and Bb Ex John Gennadius els 
II onurDiiy PresidcnL 

j. /i f r dmiJdam. Hie Rev, Ur. I* Baroniin, VroL Mimssc TehCnn, 
and Mr- 0. Happbn* ivv *tnJ Mi, Hyde Cbika 
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,1 F*r Arabic, fnjwsrij: Hi* K*. P. W«s» PaaJu, Prof. H. A. 
-kilmwnf, ! .►?-= W H. Iitflltw and "VV I.eitner, MM. Kafi-udi)in t 
Khalil Kfcttdi, H. Uftner, 0. Hnudas, & da Hcrtfdiu, .itsd Eli CoudlL 
S Jvr feiw, His Ext, ihe Persian Ambassador, Pres dent; Dr*. \\ 
M. IMIeir and J \ al d’Ereiriao, Prof. J.T. Platband firm. T. R fk)n,lon 
6. &r HiuJmf.im and tfkt* vmoaddra, A Inrgc number of Indian 
gentlemen and Indian excifliriils aic likely to join rliE Srsli-ssci;. r:, 

1 - Fi-r t ft west, and S. /\.<t Juputut. It is prujjosed to Icavt these 
two Sub-sedLns in ihc Rinds of tiit gentlemen of the respective Lega¬ 
tions, "lio will be aided by scholar from Section* {J.-} and (A. A r isco:jnt 
iCa.vasd Masataka lo be asked to preside over this Japanese Section, 
it) Tht .Hiitnu. twd Prrduth, fotfursi and AnSJaf, „/ 

tw East. TJtis very extensive Section Eu» been orrered tor organization ^ 
Mr. Petty W. Aracs, under the Honorary Praidtncy of n s founder m rs*.,. 
IfofLssot -Sir R, Ovsen, and tlit Prc*frJeiu.-y of Professor Sir U r . Stoks, 
i'iie <iounci] if ll>c Anthropological Institute to be specially jnviled \tf mn- 
)1 k namea proposed on it ire Dr, J Beddoc, Horn Mnuber, Mr E \\. 
llfdbrook, Sir Murdoch kniiili, Vjce-fhcsidcnU, MM ailivier BeaiirtpimL 
11 e Jruilhar, Dra. VV. Hem and O, Sfctjif, Sir Lepd Griffin, HsroiTTui!- 
“F^t 3 !C ^ ljlri l ,1,s ^ Cwiafer* Tiara-i tie Jlmmer, Alt Ikfcrami 
' ,cnmi Colonel Delgado, Admiral Woo Is. Pasha; u \\ ] j, 

dc la Toque, J Paul Trouilkt, Henri: Couugne, H H Rj s w p- ,y St „__ 

*- Jto*. r. K„™d.,, E, j ..ESJS, 

Holme, and IV. dc Cray Birds, Dr* OrtRdi da Ctuibn ani k, s Clur- 
BOct, Consul }. L. Bo™ „f llrtjpool, PmfcMor KudJer, and the BiLirun 
S^jeiy Ilf Art* and Sciences, Prince Roland Bonaparte also joins, 

ExmUh* vf Otjnh fffaitralh* of tAe able Setfim: fir G W 
Luiioef, the Jlwn* Ultima, Bn, y, k Uhiri ihc FatidLLi 
Alsdul Chaffin. MM. C Hrdme f l. W. Smttl, of Lucknow CnnJ 

H. Ccmiwtii, .ire prop,^ lo the 

artnisgemema for tin, Section, for winch Exhibits. C.s/aE^ r m„b n ] 
utnilir con I n btilkin* are requested. Dr. lilaus Mt^bKamiaq CoOcnir.n 
i* experted. Mr, H. Icitner b protwised as Ubnuiui and CanUw. 

APPENDIX Vl 

titi <>J Itytn aitraJy sent in & fn,m,td. 
i. sriojAjUG or OmoriAt. KssL\acn »tm-t i RftO, b J'rofeaor F 

id, Hebrew and Aramaic, Prof Moaier 

W Antic »nd M KM XimcI! (.) Ao^Iag,. r.W 

L ™ Jy XU ™ '■'“!« ^Tl'< m** '**$. < a pi. j h. a da Guiraudon 
[7, ^ ! H °S„ WdU f ri| ‘ iV,>f - K Amelinem^^Afghaabter,; 

Dr, U H- Bdlcw; Comparative Religion, prof Momd IM Co l, 

jst* r f;^- r,irf c Abci snLi «■• «*»«- <*> *«<**>■. iL: h 

p A ichemr of " 1 nnstiteraiioii," by iEc m llc 
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4* The * Psychology of Language," and "Indo* Egypt bin Affinities/ Uy 
Professor C Abel (Already circulated among Members.) 

5- 41 Oriental Studio in Great Huniin/' by Professor T. Wiitoti4>avk-&. 
b - On ihe aid given by Arabic to Hiblkul Critic; ism, by the samei 
T- Hte conclusion* of an important work of Captain Mali* on the Punko 
Lybtan inscription of Thuggi* and on the Ljhhn style* of Northern Africa, 
^ E i ( i T!ie History of Malta jmJ ns Dependencies ; and (2) the Maltese 
language, by Ihe Ben, M- A M. Mi»L 

9 The Origin of the Armqnhm by the Rev. Dr. I* Ilarofrian 

io, Ai Ueberilen arisctjjcn I'rspmng dcr Volkanamen KaXMa$ unJ 
rti Khrinjisfen," by Professor R Carol idea, of Athene who «nll abo make 
oial eommutiitatbiLis. Iij on the Phrygian inscriptions; (j) on the anckm 
Armenian festival, fiarfrAtina. 

i r- M Fa^i gmnimaiical sur h Latigue de* FulW ( Afriquc) IT j i) Origin 
of the wunl Berber," % Qspl Tk (1 de Cuiniuhn, 

J On the Aramaic lircnngctmm, I > Professor J T. 

[ J On the “Japanese Language and the BibUogmphy of Japanese 
Studies, 1 ' by ftro£ Am Gmbeit. 

M- u Kthies in Language" by Herbert Baynes, Esq* 
s ? b " I"bt Indhn O- eatt in ■ArTtiijuiiy*" by Henry Schlichter, Esq, 
i<k A Spirilita! Interpretation of the Muhammadan Heaven, by the 
Rev. J. VaJ d’Fjcmao, D,D. 


■ 7 - The Bible and Oriental Legend^ by the same, 
i^, ' Hie J J ft and ’ limes of the Persian Poet 11 afi/ T by M. Hamid UlkhKhm, 
U} The Necessity of Ethnography to Philological Studies, as iJ lustra* tM 
by Lower Bengal, by C Johnston, Eitj* 

:o On ihe Arabic- ^ cte^ by the Rev, W. U Jone^ t>.D, 

-" |b i be Dignity of Labour in the Talrmid/’ by the Rev. H. Gollanr/. 
it. On S&tiscrit Music, by Rajah SirSkumtwfro Mohun Tagore, JCC.S.L 

*»■ •' g :'!■ S '*? 01 ] tf the Khrfinl Wi t. 

*4- A paper by M. ikmnam I 

J 5- Oriental Studies for ihe Clergy, by the Rev. C- ti K- GillesptiL 
Yamatn Damask, the Spirit of old Japan, by A. I Jitfey, E$q r 
* 7 - An Inquiry mto the EdinogTiptsy of Afghan titan, by Dr.W* 1L ltd Jew. 
jS. A PAfier in factions (/) and b } by Col If. Tanner. 
jij. On buijdhbE DUdpHne t by hf. Ck Rudy, of Pa Hr-. 

20. FtacticaJ fiutrutlkm in Orisntal 1-iTjguaEres. e^p^ciaJU Chinese-, by 
the same. 


31. On the Origin aud Spruad of Ancfenl Cmdk An, by the Rev C 
H. tk Cam 

32, Ou the Has retiefs of JauH-Rato ({.‘appadj&cta), try the ame. 

33, Ucbtr die tV'cUtajduUUng, Rtn und Glietlerune dei Slurhes 
Koiideih, by Prof 0, F, Myii^rg. 

34. The Posilion ot \^omen in Ancient ami Modem i din a. by IWeswr 
G. Schlegd. 

* 5 ’ Causes of Am ijihrasis in T an gunge, by the same. 

3ti- Kana ? or the Japanese Alpliubel, by CousuhGciicral Dainasb Co. 
37, System of Reviewing Lkeraqr Work in China, b> the same* 
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3J>. growing Importance of Japanese to Oeddemal X^ioos, by the same. 

39. Spiritual Taste of Japanese Art, by the saint 

40. A Paper by Captain G. Bingcr. 

4 r. Arab Philosophers at the Court of Frederic I L r by Prof, C.C Moncada. 

4J. On Sicilian words of Arabic Origin, by the raine. 

43. On Neitonao Gravrstotto in Turk Ulan, by M„ S. Slutsky 

44 On tic Hebrew Bible rwwriti English Translation, by Dr, j.CJiottiter. 

45. On Polynesian Linguistics, try 1*. Emil Sc lutcider of Honolulu 

46. On the HbpawyMatffMnibfa: dialect, and ihc influence of the itidi- 
venous element an Antbico-Spanish < :i* donation, by Prof. J, SiraoneL 

47. Tlie Arab-Sp.nmh Woman, by the same. 

< 8 O' 1 a Ttiiki fragment regarding the Mongol Wars ol the sylh 
tcnlury, from an Arab .MS, of Mohammad Kc&sawi, by Prof. U : oji Crdiqa, 

49 - [ he Life ami labours of Sapid Ahmad, by f f. 0 . Keene, CAJ, 

50. The Prosody of the Hymns of SL Ephraim in Syriac, by Mgr.'l J, Limy, 

51, Nat Worship in the Irrawaddy Valley, by Consul Vovbn. 

5t. S 3 - " Relations trill. Orientals!,” by Sir fL Maute ami Mr. T. Beck. 

Professor I- M. Simmon*, of Owens College, Manchester, has muterttken 
the Ir.iiiNation into English of the famous tortiiurtiiary on (he Kimin. the 
T afs ir-ul - j alidcin, for the Cobgjeta of ifh)i. 

Sdyad All fldgramt, formsr Director of Public Instruction, Hyderabad, 
will liinitiate the Ailuim vciU into Hindi 

Profauor f. Witton Daviet presents to the Congress the translation of a 
MS Croat ihe High Ihfest Of Nablus on the History of the Samaritan people 

Proi. Dr. ildirl von Louuiitr, one of our Hungarian Iielegai«, ^ j]| 
present ih« CongrefS with a Dictionary of the Gipsy Language uf Tratuyi- 
rania, 3* also with a probably unique Mams scrip!, tfi.it of the poctn*. of 
the Gipsy Musician liaidiidr,* 


Tlie (teeth of Sir Patrick Cqlijuheun, which occurred on Hie istb May, 
tSfii, deprived ihe Organizing and Reception Cfflttnitttts of ihe services 
of Hieir learned and cnergetk President, who devoted to the cause of 
tnnintulniijj; the Republic of Oriental Utters 01, the Bites originally laid 
down at its f.-mdamm in .$; 3 His biography will be found in the 1 tit 
Astanc QlMnutv Review. Has friend, the Right Honourable Lwl 
lislslnuy, Lord High Chancellor of England, hjnsaelf llt1 Arabic scholar, 
has kindly accepted the office of President of the Ojgouuiiu; and Re* 
eejuiefl Committees. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 

A Meeting of ,h* Semitic Section U> 1) was held on Wednesday, May 
^*5^ Scatiy (d Utcnlurc, sc, Hlfimr Square* I xmhn, W . 

hy previoiti Nance. 

r, J: was announced that Cardinal M.nming had joined the Congress 
It was resolved that be rad Prof. Haulm, of Bonn, be asked to 3 r Cetjt 
Hon. ftt-riikci id tig is in tbii Section. 
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i. The announce! nenj tlun iVof. Mmitet, of tie newt, liad umErmUrn 
the summary of OridMtil Research in thfeScetioii was received with thanks. 

3 ' Important suggest hms, received in reply to the call m the Entire of 
the Meeting, from several members. were jam and carried. " to 6 * nrrtt/ufsd 
h> all the mtmbert, far their epimam and further ut^dhm ■— 

{ ‘>) F*£ T. Wiuon-Divies and key. J. Vat >1 Gnmuo suggest the for- 
mat ion of iStmtiiePkifahtgiral AtwhUim in this country, for the promotion 
of Hebrew ami cognate languages, ,md for bringing Semitic student* 
ingclher, which might lor might nut) form part of the Oriental University 
Institute at M okinj; ; vhiclt, tf teaching and HmuniTutimu were provided 
sad proved iwicies, the Slate might heusked to help i in which all creeds 
should bfl equally admitted j which would meet rtnmjidly. 

(*> ’i'h« Association to include in its sphere Hebrew ( Biblical, Miaknajc, 
Talmudic, and Rabbinical), Chaldean; Aramaic, Syriac, .ind Assyrian 
(cuneiform). 

f*f The Association to In: philological, trot controversial; and the 
Examiners to act as philologists unly, 

M> ,>r - Vai d l Ercniao fciggesis, u a pmcritllt beginning. the formation 
of a Committee of Tout or five gentlemen, suffidenlly interested in the sub¬ 
ject to take the pain* tu establish such an Association ; this Committee to 
be formed cither at once, or at the Meeting of the Congress. The Coro 
miti«e would issue inviiammi to tchohn, draft riles, etc. 

(r) As to the mode of helping Oriental studies, i'rof, J. T, Marshall, of 
Manchester, suggests a “ ifysicm of Education after thcroodd of the Unj. 
vetsity Correspondence Classes, combining with this an Examining Hoard " 
With reference to these suggestions, Dr, Lrifner kindly offered the use 
nr a house at Poking, for the Annual Meetings, Elimination^ MIMi^ 
Library, etc., of the Association. It was ub<.< proposed that the Sc«- 
tion (A ii recommend that it would much encourage the «ud\ «l 
Hebrew and cognate lsuiguigts if; connected wills the proposed Aaxreii 
tlun, a mixed Hoard of Examiners, representing i arums ilenoinimiiorrs, 
were coimituted, at whore recotntiHmdatfoo Ifiplotnaa and I fogrca coohl 
In: conferred, uf l.iccmiale, Uachdo*. Mailer, and Doctor in Orieiu.il 
literature il).O.L, etc.); and that the On cum l University Institute Ire 
cnrjmwcrcd to ajqdy for .1 diarter accordingly, 

{/) On the inducements to he offered in this branch of studies the pro 
posuli were :— 

{ 1 )fy AVr. I'm/, CJl It. li'rij/tf- That pests be csUUiihed for scholar - 
in this branch, at Lectureships and ProfeHorehip^ ordinary and extra 
ordinary, to encourage studies: and in which they might be pursued A , 
iIkv did not pay EaantMy. ( 2 j Bj tttxeal mvniirt —Tfcot (a) Graded 
diplomas according to merit, i/d scholarship* for Essays showing original 
research, and fr) medals for cxcep’ioni] merit, Ire -offered, to encourage 
younger scholars. (3) tlj tfo her, II Grlhtttt— Tbox a Memorial be 
drafted, to Ire forwarded 10 ihe atidinriiies of the great public schools Of 
tire kingdom, praying that Hebrew, few ils necessity to Scriptural Studies, 
Ire (slight us are Greek and Latin. u) By JBr. liititr and the AVr C. G- 
A. Giiiespit —Iboi wii’c stiindjiil of Hebrew be required for ordination, 
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and that a memorial be su jested from the Counti: of the Ijitenuttiunal 
Congress to the Archbishops and Si si tops, asking that Hebrew be tn.uitf 
imperative to ordination. (5) By Dr. Vui J'Erm in>—That a similar me¬ 
morial be seat to the heads of the various religions bodies in the United 
Kingdom and to patrons of livings, to interest them in these studies and 
suggest thdt reserving, . r/srit /nrt 6 m, a few openings for those who dii 
nngmth themscives in such studies 

if) Thai Dr. LeiitBer 1 * pme on “ Messianic Prophecies" be accepted 
with thanks, as a means of promoting such studies in the Christian ministry. 

4. On Transliteration (So. 1 of Prof. Montcts questions), it was agreed, 
that while for limited purposes it might be desirable, it was scarcely 
practicable, to have a uniform International system of transliteration, 
owing to national differences of pronouncing uvea the Roman letters ; and 
were it practicable, it would be Ibund an obstacle rather titan a help in the 
pursui t of these studies 

5. Regarding the request made to Member* for their photograph along 
with a list of their works, it was suggested that an Album of ihe.se Phoio- 
graph-, be kept at the office of the Congress, to enable Members to know 
who are attending it. 

6 . The Meeting heard with pleasure that Prof. Witton-Davies promises 
a paper in the Rub sec:ion (suggested by Ur. Val d'fjemao), “ On ttw Aid 
given by Arabic, in the Relation between UrientaS Studies and Biblical 
Criticism * Rev. C JX Gillespie, another, " On the Value of the Study 
ot Hebrew to the Gergf ; and the Rev. Dr. Vat dTSremao, a tfiird, '*Ob 
O riental Legends in the Bibit 1 .” 

7. The Meeting resolved that Members of U145 Section, and 1 idler 
gentlemen likely to contribute papers, be asked to send them in it once, 
or at luasi their titles, (br insertion in the primed list to be circulated to 
the Members of the Congress Several mm 13 were vu-geaitd (and others 
are now called for), and the Secretary undertook to ask them. 

S. lire thanks of the Meeting were directed to be conveyed hr Prof T. 
Wiitun-Davie* for his cli'cr to the Congress of his Tnimlaiioii of a Samaritan 
History front a M~ given him Ivy the High Priest of N'abliSs, and tu all 
who had sent in suesjeslions. 

tfcc Second Prclimhrar. Meeting ..f the Semitic Section {f> 1) was held 
or. Wednesday, ihe .ird June, us previously notiliuti. 

t I* was announced ll«t Dr. M. l-'riediander. Principal 0 f the Jewish 
' ‘allege, u'd the Rcr. $. Singer fad joined the Congress ami tkij Section ; 
and that the former hud promised a paper. 

-■ were read from Prof T. Wittna-Barie*, the Re*s, C G, K. 

Gillespie, Dr G, K, Budenoch, and Prof I). L Adorns. 

(jf I he Ret. Mr, Gillespie wrote in favour of Transliteration; it was 
agreed that he he asked to coatiibiue a paper on his scheme, and to send 
in it£ title as early as possible. 

Dr. Badenoch pointed out diffkullies in wine former suggestions for 
«*>**»*% &“**& SbaJi^ and proposed a practical way out of them by 
“raising a fund (bt prixra, scholarships, etc:, for profldeucy in Semitic 
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language*. h He also urged " the naming of books for examinations, etc." 
It iaas resolved to add ihac to the fanner fu^otiMtL 

fr) Prof. Adams sent a copy of an official Advertisement, showing that 
Semitic languages were excluded from the M.A. (Hiwwtni) course in the 
itmft Ordinance of the Scottish Universities' Commissioner* A* this 
tended to injure the study of these languages, it was mol red, according to 
his suggestion, that this Section recommend the Congress to memorialise 
the Commissioners on this omission ; and meanwhile, as the time for lodg¬ 
ing objections expires before the meeting of the Congress. 1 hit sit;is be 
taken to notify ihe objection in the Commissioners in gpod time- This 
Resolut ion is circulated with this Kq-urt, for the approval of the Members 
of the Congress. (Sec next page.) 

i- The next preliminary meeting of the Section will rate pLtcc at 30. 
Hanover Square, London, on Thursday, the gtii July, t%i, at 3 p.m, ; at 
which attendance if possible, ot the written suggestions of Members, 
are earnestly requested, 

timet* ijtNti, LoKtMrv N Hkiuiasn Goi.iavuc, M-A-, 


The following suggestions regarding Sectional Work have beer circulated 
to all the Members, whose attention is now again drawn to than with the 
view of eliciting early replies s 

The object of the preliminary meetings of the respective Sections is to 
receiver 

*■ Suggestions for their programme and work during the Congress. 

a. Suggestions of subjects for discussion, to be circulated beforehand 
to the Members of the Congress, sttcb as those annexed for consideration 
from Prof, E. Montet. and the 

3, Papers, 01 at least the tides of Papers, to be read hereafter at the 
Congress, either in lire Sectional or the Central Meetings. 

4. The names arid addresses of scholar* id be invited to foils the Sec¬ 
tion and to contribute » paper. The acceptance of ndt an Invitation does 
not involve becoming a Member of the CongTtS* or paying a subscription. 

5- A set or list of published works of Members for presentation to the 
Congress; &;> that a short written sketch of iheir la I tours may be frepored, 
which, if jvoswblc with their photograph, would be recorded in the Trans¬ 
actions of the Congress. 

A. .Any other suggestion far ihis Section in particular, or for the Con- 
gre« in general, through the Organizing Secretary, 

7. The names of those who will be personally present at the meetings 
of the Section and of the Congress, from tst to toih of Sqiicmber, 1&91. 

N.R. -The Sectional Organizing Secretary has td receive and arrange 
Communications, written or and, on these matters, and, with the Sectional 
President, to submit the result to the Organizing Central Committee. 

Phn Sectional Presidents and Secretaries arc elected internationally 
when the Congress meets ; the present Secretaries and Presidents vacating 
office, according to practice, but being roeligibk. 


HKW SERIES. VOL, IL 




Ffiur/A General Meeting, 


]?6 


resolution. 

"The Second Preliminary Meeting of Section {i t) t ‘Semitic languages, 
excepr Arahir,' of the Ninth SLmitory International Congress of Orientalists, 
10 he held in London in Sept., iS^t, having learned that Semitic language* 
are not included in the MA. (Honours ) Course in the Draft Ordinance for 
I tepees in trts just issued by the Commissioners under the Universities 
1 Scotland! Act of iBSfl, and lu-.ving con tide rot] that the term for lodging 
objection* would etpiro on tiie iolU August, iSyi, nr., before the meeting 
of the Congress, it was resolved upsninmioly . 

**i. 'llut tills omission of Semitic language* h prejudicial to the study of 
philology in general, and of ihtsc language* in particular; and 

u i. Thai ir> aniicis'driem of the acljmitt) be taken by the Qmgrescm this 
question \hc Seolioti rtatra Lbc Organkmg ScCMtary to lodge sngend lime 
a capf of these Reiohition, with ‘he saiii Comwiisioner^ an objection 
tn [he L'xdn :un ui Semitic langtiages from the Hano-tirs Course in the 
said Draft™ 


Af the alniue Lhr.ft Ordinance al&o exclude Arabic, S&iuiTfe, Syriac, 
and Comparative Philoltigy from the Honour* Cotirse* the member* of the 
respective Scaimistif the Congres-.v in charge of iheae wbjeete, ait -llto 
requested to signify their Cf-m; mreiitc in i he a have Kefioiuiian of the Semitic 
Section. 

Woicim G« W. LEJTNER, Organising Secretjixy. 

24M Jtmt, il%i- 




t;r 


The Statutory Math international Congress of Orientalists, 

Tfl be helrf l»1 L*rr*Jprt irmt* Ur* Hi t<? tfc* J&1N &epi*mb*r, FEDl Htfi itor Ikfrtk 
of Lh* S;^tuF.:» and im oHgiml prin^pti* Edri da#tt i« USTO, 

The following is th^ combed List, up to end of June, i ay i . uf the 
Patron*, Horn Presidents, and Honorary Members of the ajbovt Cangnfsa; 
as also the List of the President, Yicultaident*, Member*, and other 
office-holders of the Central Organising Committee, appointed by tike 
Signatories of the Circular doled Farb, loth OclObsv* i&Sg;— 

PATRONS: 

ILit.tL iht tfrmM-Of OwAtfc?IT - h . •> Jjte K .P Jb G,C,EC<J-CAJH«5t 

ICE, md K.H. itir ANCflftUxK HAiNek itf AcSTilA. 
tfr*+nLrp /VtijjVjtj/ 

riilt il.iu.iL'ta Ml Dvutju* akn AV I, K.K* iLtMU il CS-t- D-CtL^, At 

run if in. iji i.mn^ «df:.fe. <;.csli- lllv *r- 

Hi* PjoIB£IK< CAUinSAJ. M kKNIMU 
Tti Miulgt ! OI lit;it, k.l, 

Lttirii lAwi^ia;, 

lt.H tilt Svi.TAJf m I... ' , <* SJ. 

iI 11 thr. IfotfJLJCAjA iW TEA v AK^lKfc, UX-M. 
it-H, liltf MAUAhAJA Ui Bul^v.-sauai, Li.CjSJ. 

H.H, ihr Raja uf VAJtiEifttrr, 

HaJ.v Slh Sj-.-ui^uifn Muter h TAWi a i: K."’ ^1 

Hii l-M. F- ViLLAii. IfaJian HmUlrc <■* r^ipltl. ItifllroctiiJkk 

His fr-jJL C. Bi'CmcitUiK I- ET-tjr h Allflriiuf U P-lLJ,_ JuUlU'l.un^ 

Hi* E*a. J UE hum KT, F^'ffcm Stimckrnf ftit-ik lit»cwtiiro. 

>i! F. [AJnrnPH, Bars-, [Vra-iicnt uf si:r io-saI AtAffounr. 

Ssr JlKSRj A. Lataku. aCJl 


lie Jurr. i - .■ i-ifAf ^ 07 d ffcfr ijus»f ^ AVr. jWiu*a i , ;/ j 373 - 
MM r Mon ik: Ro*\sr, K MAnrui fH r Mirvn.ir J t I.: Valias 
Tips IhftiirTONfs gf fount CO&Ga***ES, The < .*pir/ rfr / J rr*.‘t*cx;t «rf iSj^ 


fr ::iJsvt rf :.\A r.V,;.:sii.* ^ j£>, .-.fj/rji £Y^Wl^J 

I^ikp KAl.hBPHr, l-ynl ifiptl C^vuHJjor or Vee-PreluJirut ut r^ir k^jal SgnJl^ a! 

LrtffiiEiiff, 

r ~ii jPnr j iJiwfj - 

* Sir LlFDf r ”-ICJFF [X, K l S.I 

S-r UUJUiL CtUrnrJA. K-C&l., D,CU -V L a . |lmu.L 

* H-. II KFj.l.r.w, F^v|, ^LIX, 0,1 | Slw^jvI ^rrAl rirtifisir Atmf, JwlrtJ |L 

* lYof, O.W. LrrTXKB,! U''„ Jis.U . 1XCtl- P n = i Ti.Mibl 3b««-.itr, 

Oi-j.LriLim- SmpeUJJ 4^11 IWfpw Orn^-iL 


AiYwIatt ,t r^nw/bf, 1 

HilEdc. Cwi llcfll tbiua J, itw 1*- ftjc StAAJ, khnn.U 

HLi l-lss. ' J1ALI Hat* 1 lii. r-W’i i.ULMii-au Hta I£il JiillH O^^apm^ Jhcrfu). 

Ha 1 -tSr t'oEmi rHistMKU.M±iu^jrt (W, I Hra Cac,Uckza Hl llA u sjh 1 r Als. 
flifl EwH t Hv-TA*T Pai- 1 ikfccni.y Hil EaC Lit tin: StfYr*(Iwaf 

Hti Lw .MAK^ DlCAi aE_ A lULt ill aIPiMLL MhE£C.Vl^ Ot^fK AW iae«A«tjMCA^i J, 


Tbe Khjil iJO- LilJnuo rkta^J. 

Sr a* Ltau. KX\B., K_a:j_e riiuA.i, 
IW- Sir R LhvkN tbon.i 
PH>T, W. IK WiiiTTiKT 
Tbt Rrr, riKMIAA TATHE^ I>. D + HntCf 
nf SL Jotin'i C«E|e^. - ^fiLbr-^r ittin.j'. 
The Ret, ProCuH, H, WKKiirf.P.fr.cw. 
w, St u^y t _k.C,.S. 

* Hruc Ciaisk; tvq „ Via^Ph-V A-ttL 
Hpyal Jiui Soc.: iH^gAK 

(psgHsl. 

fc 5ii ft LtruMiE* KXAJ&.UJL. M.P. 
K*tr HrcTi iitj Meaitk, K C.Jil . 
j Hk JifT, C 3 , U. H. A,, EU>, 

*Ti« t>?. ft, Hulun. St. A , LLeD 
Mnj« ft. 

KrnmjK. ^ . M il P ft.S,, ^ 

J, T, StAKHALL 

* Alw? h tne:aW gl iftt 


rvt»dt<l W. D. IIBIIKFA, LL.P„ 
djaoellor, Atiertoi Vue, thtw.k. 
MrCHAtU ^icmlwn, lim,.fj 1 CI»pM*c ) 

* I ui^jb HL L l>t, KAVS.L. C.l tL 
< ft A >Tti*siiAU , Aasiitanl 

11 H, Fwh. Knj,, AMiuiEmt 

* IHEXOT W. AME*. E*q« 

* Cv H-E I_ AIWI i.ti a t n . MjV_ Fcecija 

Sen, H&L Jcle&tgnaiLe). 

C H SjC.raSt.%s. t^[ a . At-P, 

IjtITACW'DiSVIi, l-vj. 

FUl S-L, K. L\tE!H. 

Prof. T. WrrTW^)AVm* 

[>r. Pmi-sii 

Kir IffLJ ax dOLn«llti r &1PL 

Kir niu.SF *tl CmrA i^^t.|. 

Sit J IV, Lintun jhopci.j, 

KiFc^tt jh-mV 

Rtwptfon k .ciirtffilnee^ 
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Cc4- Hr KnnwnaL 
ijim.T <1. k hTdibCHta 
w, lA^un, Bn, 

H, H. kJnLk,r. F-vj„ Ikf £_ 

The Her. IH. H ATil.M. 

Th* kr* if. QoUAltf^ 

J Stir Am in ii_ niti 

*\r i ATtB. 

H. ZUtNCf. Kkj* 

JW k XL Sfuuo^fl IbkxIfiuH^ 

Tbc Kct. lb, DilLHmAK 

* E* W. IJiiAllNi' ik . 

Sir Mmjkha trinigniiir!. 

11 if- k*r.\ V f . Kr tt,\HK*4* 1|, LLD 
The- kirr, Wm. DM, 

1 ^. L Pl.ATji. 

W.O. Wjiitajiucef. it A, 


The hr*. Prof. D I- Alnatt, r>.I>„ Edh*. 

tniifih U jH-^frrif it, 

“iieimS |. CJ,E 

ik-n. Sif ClHtlWiw^fcn liiCK^»s. G.C.R 

WAtTK* MKOhAT BfSCIL liaq. 

LlAiilK c* l#J„ Hr.UT3L1. 

^rA. K BiHiLir iUV t^ur* 

piimcif ihn l.r.Twfqn Cham! jct n\f Lumnincst. 

ftc t- *■ r Bit AMO*. KJ.M.0. jili...i" 

■* J* 14. Thc.tori. 1^ &ui . - M Q. htalfrj. 

1 ^tr SiHi i? ^ Via Si shtm i, 


Thrfc^ 1W J 1tiPVElJ„ n.f) ll ! > niTrtir.Cf 
" ^ A&di tw'i (t»D* rfriffalllk 

The Iter, Pfu£ J ftijjFjiUTau.S, [j.tx, Uoi- 

ot Gla^u* iium, 

{Stcr^mwj: ^'vioaeT J, Du jttkx.J 
* Vtw 4 MemtiEf fcf (he ^i.w[>ilutt« -imroimx. 

- £ ^W rnrriiiij,!^ tompwl Of l B raF. I Sit I - T, MAEHtAI L krr 

wi SrL 1 !!* 11 'fo| L ^; ^ tALjlUrU * : ^ mn ^ ft*»-ELTiAvniA ;i .. 

At Mj.. jLhra.fr. UiJ-.E- C.iisLhfsifl^ iir^ Itfnnf ^rgAfirttd at Livrrpcre3 s EdffllptTfctiH 

. FW. Nr A U^m, 


feus***** waarttr 

SrJsS £ as? «w*sa**«st 

SH 3 »t F 4 Wv^ssAwra s&i 

- ' ^ r-roiE^Kf tfc Li#, Ln.^, 

g|)UMS'^t , ita r, |f ® lr *J WjU - u Sf ** m r ndrw 0OW4IHV, Pralfttm u, p. 

« U u^ 1 ’' fr KAlAHTO jm PAL HAL Pwfrw,* k™ «d 

, P IJinj ’ !>r. ^. B I'j.atm j Mu ljiahle^ (.kL■ aA i/, 

IA! . 1. ■ n: - u i 1^! -- J n ^ E:- r - T - . i. ■ S E- In I h;f» i s; ^ a boiv Em- r ri4luaoa IC jtt tbrig £ Vxfmm i tie?. I 

All o&sc-koklcTi forttimUjr -mar * :C i Oh. atotiuLJtny ..I Hi- i 

ttj:, pkkxch n-u’Jlinae, rgnsnriT^i 

Af^«r l^f, j r Ofm t . 

#'r,^^Vifi*n^. rraf.a Wamik^TIk Mmwh ne Cwum. 

Stirr±mi H, Uvnui nr 14 Ti^tlt, M. Oi.uvtt* hurrKuip.Tl* bako-. J 
ru TL.M I-, 'J. E. Gjacn. Fi/mmitr dnJ Seenttrr to/rJ, M. 1 . V i ui m hr Mcrvri .u; . 

Jmnrr/r ■ M. 

coumi DE PE S M AS EN CE u* <$75 /VrMU - rf *J /vaa.- Tm* IIajudj TUTOB (w. 

kAILil. IIniS tlfcc SEETiMh ^ 1 Fmuid.uJiin Masahefr, 


^Or^mltfirti^- 1 >re iCVil<d “ tta ” W4,i “ rt * ilh ltt Ktafc Intctmuiotul 

1 V" ! ' ■ f . lIw l r-™™* “f «prra»l iiifiHeJ, tub In rt,r Svul. *W llrT Ilw 
%fofrg 10 t» Bfl!lrrtwL tnd texts W«t. s* » rart n f jpa^nj 
, ^ ^ itml *™iLnEfc r.f Orinlii Itoditi n f ruluui ceuciiiii^ 

■ ]- imputaiicf '>f »saaographkal Hwlics ui |}hik I,... ii 

** A SSSSSSSlSy Un Earupem 

4 ft kJt " r 2 7 *"***** 5 * ctwuirtcn Sir tbr w .A tuLir^. 

11 Kv| * 1 n ^ ; ';T” LJ '- £ Si ^ Ll m,!C ^ 5 “ ^limiOdemal rj^salih^ 

M 1 ^S“*i ■! Vicing hi i^x 

W ^.iSST^i 1 , ^ •“"H « 0*~!iW URt CWaLJ 

(J) Thv IttLjKi.t^t uf ,tef Itttly u Orient I Jn^nttla In ConnKft*. 

In *" ’- HR 'I'- 1 lUH I $41 itnj.t, ff lLllM , | .„. ft . 

hmoniium ( intl jitotfcltr Eitwluiliirt (if Sls tein in ,.,Li f, ■ ffy .*?** IW^enlr 

«nnlno*iJ RMJWC ni EumpcM C>ri«iLaJfd, . J^. m ^ 

P«J=rtkuUn «ppi]M.. I)r. lrC "I 4 ^ 

..iL^iUiw ■== £ 1 , h>.., (* .iteaw, rr.: v'it"'" iImj i i L 
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Ihc t v-ng^atij donailtm. /Orimt*l Lomin^ C-^nwnrrvh. I«nu-J 

^^,1^ Of jiy.Uk l^idkn fifftrnlly, tinj mike 1»> I|k Cwigirti u n «|| E ^ lt> iitiv 
?“« OrkfUft? research, of to ant tttbjfrci of ituij* m tiri^p j ||i 

LiiLfa[iiTc h lire Arl, or ibe LnJujuln at Any psji of I be Ka.iL 
Any Oticnialiit t* ftM <jf * Jneiilal ttwtiei may join I he Cocfltos n a MemW net 
^luiil^ in his fail EtAHiCp d^igfWEJon, Mu! alilr** aceoaupeutM by A *tttacrif*|jofi »f £t. 

!k ********* wlyt MimljenhlpanJ nxe. r t,ih!tf will aoV 

41 tht VO'teMtm tM have breN p « may be, i*W in convmiort with the Giiunris 
! ■ «"UlOid fariliiifti (rj, p reiarw fkfcA frm* Purii io j i.rulim, 

* l!i U ^ V> 'Inly ntffcrtatat meijbm *1 r»te*b TIkh* tlUrnMlIn^ 
,? w f M«tinc ihoiikl cwmmrtiie»rc iVk wi*H at awe m Dr. I eimtti 

TZ l “EE? * tHc *?*“ "n n, if ppi will Uo reorrted bdcb 

™ m >--*n^lenilw;Awl rllM jwperi, w m 1t*U lidf tltli.-, nhmte be 

J5l T B Vri[ ^ £Ml!l [W*?> m ih*l tbet may be furth* !ih atmiMiKed anti nts»l m ibc “ |,m 
«*■ m ™c ca*t*p if desired, bfrtrtjttbEcg i,ilo Krracb oi 

Hfif- KJSS:®5 b S? 0 P , T ^ L“S“J(rt ^ Uic Cbnp™ art ta^kli. 

*t% 4i.M»«ULiGjt, rn?d JihUjui ; Uu rocimiuifcilfaBit Unb oml B pd in wn line* can b mi.le 
T . *™™**“ nr OricnUJ, *1 ihrirnt amt mftfctt, Com™ inn nr L^H i*hlnub 
"“PS 1 7J^ in ^ *“*?•?“** l * ^ fwteti jjuctii in, vmuMbiaie m «** 

wah |1^ {jtz*nhM£ ami JtactrjUkin (.'nfliAiiituibmife^ Dr. Ldmar, Woking, 

PROGRAMME 


Of the Sections into which the work of (Tie Coogrrs? has been divided : 


(rf> Sumraaries pf Omrnial Kc< 

searrh since i8SG. 

(/'; i- Semiisc bngiiagea, except 
Arabic 

i T Atn|>ic ^nd h&£tn. 

J* AayHolpg^r. 

4' tblcsuno?^. 

(*) Aryan - i Sanjctit atid fib 

thusm, 

i. Tali and BuitilhL'an.* 

3, Irjnbn and ^orcmirian- 

Atricj, t-u-cjit Egypt. 

Ccnirat Asia and Dardbun- 
{£) Coin pxralive Religion (tnelti d- 
ibn, Mydiolqgy and folk* 
lo»X Wii-kwdpihjr and bw t 
ami Oncnta] Sciences and 
History, 

COttparauH! T^ngtLzi^e. 

• j i S nggeit ions for the rticoc] ripe- 
mem of Oriental Studies. 


(/) Indv-Onwt&i. 

{&} Sioiilug>% 

(/) Japanese. 

(m) Uravidian, 

Malayan umf Polypestan. 

U' I r oitnictin n% t o KKplorctsv etc. 
(/) Edmopmphicd PhiluJo^y. in- 
e; hiding the tnigraliona of 

races, 

M: OicnUil Art P Art-Indirstr)' K 
Archeology niul Numr^ 
maiics. 

(r) Relations with Diientals- 
(JldtfcnLit Ling unties in Ctm* 
mtree etc-, with Mib^tc- 
iiqils rcg^idifii; the varions 
modern Oriental languages. 
(/) Tile Anthropology p ikiierjee. 
and Pmducts, nalural -isid 
aniliria| r of the East 
(a 1 ) l-Uhihhitrn of dhjti-fa ilhialni 
tive of die above Sections 


tWfiUAttXJArV SKETCH 0T THE HA it Y PMPCJtAMMM Of THE 

C&MGJtJESS- 

Mfmiby Eiicrtne* Ik jm Angiiii. iSi>i, at 

LJtnilliiTr f tkl Sex Ih^rr h V|im 4 c l 
kfctjnkflCtWLitwv Lain lliL-iuimv. 

ls?tKa TMurts. Hall ants Roo«^ 

r*l SrpttnAer, T^r^l^y Mwnmg, n okloek.—iOpnui^ A^dma al tbe iDner Teiatite 
IIpIL by IruFUmiw «. Fmmfarlwl of Hn,! Lt-r.U: Fnnw&ik^ii ia 

Scntesti mjJ Ab.gpaiiE of Snirninirr of ltev=4xh m r.iEioin Orients! ^EXXklities 

^ im U Pi x&mr Moxni «Jl ^ 

Tutwkjr AfUTThM, — Nrtluiii Jj. JV| afh| (Klf 

h + Ewflinf. U t? to p m. —Viiii w 


jt.nv. —Rcccplioii at tlic Ro^it !^sdvlf 
[|*t- Vmiilent of the OrciisiiLEig anil 
l^ol H|(t| CblKsJLnt til Ehjbftl 


’ ^»P^ wl | fcrt ' r ;'» ™ " %*n™i ■* iq j|i mner ffn^-n,! n^cn h*n Mira km r.jtnrtd. 

., \'■ •«*« »* DMri a«*mifJt «<. « Scs =. .■ im -.ti- imI it* tmObv 

13* Whj *jr ip juiytikif "!>«• titki- of ihrr will k jpobf.i hjwl Irftxafser., 








(So Nhtik Iniermthml Congress of QrknialistSt 


5 md JwpT. UVitiiratnj. — m a, m* H\ T |\ni P ; ami 3,30 p,m, to >JO; Srdkjnt (ty (cK 
i utd ( 4 ), I Cl Jd p.m .* Setting! (^J. 

y*\ TUm^Lv, *0 h-m in J gai*,«-ifedbaK tfl, fr) ami 2 (i.m In j: 

Swctian* {.f|, fii, (/) 5 &30 Sffl»(n l.f}* ” iMcHiiun " |>pecfcai section), 

41k SepUp J-'isday Morning a* to. -SrttiflH* U\. l **. I/J. Wh (/), U*'r P uni i*t ); In 
lEH oDinfmHiiii oin 1 ctetting at ehc tintal Iwmia 

Jtk Sept,, Saturday io *,m —SeetHm* fi»l ^niH i/1 atf C^crel Mfctmg lit Cwtfjte^ 
2 in 3.30 p*m. w Smiwtt amt ty|: *ml *i S.y? p,its. t Scent w (f|* 

4 di Scjw, * Sircnby.— E^smintt 10 tin Oricmul Muttum 13 Woirn^ struW Section rw]. 

:ri ScpL, MwlnjV to ClcflettJ Metfhig, t<j hmr Snrtiwn : i»pL, SecLu-jo 
and if}; Kjop,itt.p Kfrltq&llfttt rtf Siitfttrtnnu aurter Seci™ -'tJv 
$ih Sept:, Tut *lAT m 10 cBL-feliwi H an i Sectioni muter (ij; i to 5 (tin., SectEacsi 
(fM*1; ^.50 fL« lv stem-nti (j-) ftod Iff, 

eoIi Sepl.. WfrSiir-biy, 10 □ m. to i |?.ra- -StediruH M), (/) *m! it 2p.tft,* SfiCtkwt 

CrJ diiil LIjl ; mid lit S_Ji> pfH F CoilTcriuloiir. 

<nth Sept . Thtttr-tafr IQ ~m. I j..hl —SnlScxul Suggest jrrtiii fnp fismmrrtmg- OncnlaJ 
i^tuulisrp oeeeiTf^l ftttrJ ;*,.£> jk.m, to C. General >1ce:m^ of (Jit vdurte 

Gnqp^sfip m-k)j jimpci.ib of ktfflhiti. 3 d■ j-bitHan of DJflflftt&t- and rtt. 

r,M ,. HAMJUE 3 , 

itLh Sepl. + FiuEht. — EjLCmsii'Mi iti Cimbild^t jt OiXunL 

Fli?r London Olfire* of tke r^ngn^-i arc sE t!ie k«p| Society of Uteu- 
lure, so. 11.muvet Square,W. I ;i f.flmty, anil thru «f [he Amhro|>ologicil 
Institute, ;; Hwtuvct Hqu-m:. ami Uie JIall and moms of 'he Inner 
Tetnpli: havt been plated at the disposal of the Congress for ka Meetings 
during :K icrtitm in iS^i, 

The t.nminiitce of iht Gertinm Aitieiuntm, ijj. Moniitser Airct!, Regent 
Street, have alto kindly invited the mruibers of (he lu u^c during 

it* tenure ihetr Cluh House and HalL 


OBITUARY, 

The Rev* R J. Evans, R.L (Losth.^ Ph.D. (Hiuim hhhg), Fr&fesu» t 
or New Cou.l'ctk, m n. 

By the sudden death of the late Dr* Evans, Hebrew and Old Testament 
selinhrship hit fo^t one of its mott ardent am! successful. albeit most 
modest pismutCK, For j scliolsav be woi; etill in the prime of life ; and 
lm licit work yet re m mined to he done. Me had funned plana, rduca 
Itonai md literary, some uf which at least lie hoped soon Lu curry oun To 
those who knew hit enthusiasm md general health, hss unexpected illuei* 
and death hroughe deep di^piHJinintent as wdl as sorrow. 

Dr, Evans was bum nearly sixty year* ago, on a Kreotmihite firm, near 
the pretty mvm of liuilth. The language in which he hc.-^ 3 ,ghE ttp, and 
which 10 (he last lie loved Wiis the Welsh. After a sound cducation in 
local schools, be studied a( Coward and University Colleges in Lontlnn- 
In 1850 he graduated m the London University 1 and dicncc with his 
friood, 1 he laic Dr. Eltimdnlc, he proceeded firbt to Glasjow, and then 
to Germany, where they continued U»dir studies ax, Bonn, Pert in, and 
Heidelberg. At thi: k-t named. Dr. Evan* took his electorship in philo¬ 
sophy, During his stay in Germany he aitcmkJ much to Hebrew and 
its cognate, and to Old Tesizmirm *Ludte in general In iStii, *onn 
after Dr, Evans* return to this emrarj, e jt Reynold lYindpal of Oierdmru 
Colkg^fdl ill, mid I he k-arned Welshman 1 1 help Dr. Reynold 1 * 

m his |rrofi*ssoriaJ work- This he continued to do till appoint cd Frotesor 
of Hebrew and Philosophy* in 1H64. I-ater on, he added to his dunes 
the professorship of Greek, He won golden opinions by his intense 
devotion to work, and by I iis profound concern for the general welfare 
of Ids men. His iULiicis at Chcslmiit caused Um f in 1877* to he cordially 
invited, *u Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament literature* to New 
CoQegC P London, where lie laboured till in January but, he ^a£ taken 
away so tuddrtily. that he was ai hi* \xs& but a few days hcfsnv hit t!tuh. 

Though but little known outbade his immedijfcte circlet <m ^^unt of hi- 
-rtudloiii habits and hUdisindbaticmtoappear in puhik, he was ur.ijUcHioii- 
ably one of the most learned Old Testament scholars in the Noftcolimmim 
ranks. Hss acquaintance with works on Biblical critklim and efxjKJlifiain 
was mansions: ntid of the newest worts, CojuintuUl and American as 
well as HriLiflfc* he seemed to have a perfect knowledge. He was con^- 
quenrty much engaged in the literary department of the British Quarterly 
-during the editorship of Dr. Reynolds and uf T>r. AJltn Those who knew 
|)r, Enatfi qualifkaduns often woodfred at hit not contributing vjwc- 
thing frubslanthd to the liicmttrre of hh department. Hut like tmrU Non- 
cofdbmiat protean, he had too many subjects lo teach, and too much 
other work to do. Then hi gave tmidt time to hia men for private 
teaching. This hs did gratis* and very readily ; and though ft prevented 
him from doing something himself, it enabled others to do what, bat for 
his aid and encouragement, would have been stupi^sible. And indeed, 
a part from die stores of knowledge 10 be Scanted from him* it was an Inspi- 
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raJjon for life to be in his company, and to bear him speak, with the'warmth 
he did, on hi* favourite subjects. Many of ns consider bis unpremeditated 
remarks, in answer perhaps to question's just put, to be among the wisest 
and best things he ever spoke, though few professor*, with his work to do, 
prepared more conscientiously for class. 

Some time before his death he bad been preparing a new translation ami 
exposition of the Psalms ; and, as he has left this in an almost complete 
condition, it may yet see die light. Apart from his profound knowledge 
of Hebrew. Dr. Evans hul given much time to tuber Semitic language*, 
especially Syriac an) Vtabic. He w» nlw a student of'the Assyrian 
Cuneiform). Hi* ideal of ministerial training w.u very high, and he did 
much to improve this training among the Congrcgsi ionaiists. He held 
that the Christian minister should have all the genera! and special know¬ 
ledge possible, and he was particularly strong in tiBtslicg on the import¬ 
ance of Bible study— linguistics* etc. As a Welshman, he naturally took 
a deep interest in hi* country. He was very pleased what the recent 
Intermediate Education Act for Wales became law, and lie intended 
helping 10 endow a high.das* public school at Huilth. When the writer 
of theta lines hut spoke to him, he •said, « Wales wants a Ihoroughlv 
efficient and unsccUmn public school—an onseanbn Llandovery " ; and 
he intended in a few years retiring to Wales and gtting largely of l»ih 
fuoney anil inliuema to establish such a school. Another matter on which 
h-/ fc>t strongly w.:-, that Swansea, as well at. ClurdiU should luvi a college ; 
:.nd on one occasion ire mM m; that Lewis Morris the poet and he were 
so convinced of the need of a Swansea College, that cadi of them was 
prepared to give a sum of money (which he named, for that purpose. 

Last autumn be consented to act on the Organising Coen tamer of the 
Ninth International Oriental Congress, which meet* ihu September in 
London. How much hai l«en lost by hi* comparatively early death, 
none canny; hul those who knew him be*l think tlior die Jom ty Liblieni 
learning and to free scholarly inquiry in religion* matters has been very 
heavy indeed. T. Wm os-Da vtts 

Bafiitl Crflrge, Ifattrfprdu'tit, Afay r t/rf, iSrjr 

^ On the ajlh of May, Italy bad to mourn the loss of Professor 
GvtnaK Gontsin, He was a pupil of ItoumoufX and probably die 
oMtii living Sanskrit scholar of Europe Besides other works, } K 
well known for the fine edition of the Xa *wjw*a, which he published 
wTib a 1-a it tit ci I translation into his own musical language. For bis great 
literary merits. Professor Corresd ha.I bvsn cttaied a Senator of Hie 
Kingdom of Italy; and the French AaStinir da fyuriptitmi had di.-, 
nmde him w«r of it* er^ht foreign Asocratri He was a Signatory Mem 
ber nt the Ninth Congress of Orientalists and one ,.f ihr i-nginaj Founders 
of the Series 


This year has been (krai to only too many Oriental vthoJan. Besides 
tbe two above mentioned. Oriental learning has suffered great k® j n (W 
death of Rev. John M A. ;--of hi* R*. Mhlcnhv K. p f[ *i llh y) 

N:ma ; and of P. Y. Carletli Professor in die Free l niversity of BrussA. 






REPORT OF THE PROGRESS 
MADE IN THE STUDY OF AFRICAN LANGUAGES 
IN THE LAST FEW YEARS. 

Up. R, N, Ct. h 5rjr"s Jl Sketch of the Modem Language? of Africa” (Lnndorr, 
Imd fully exhibited the act uni state of our knowledge on African 
languages at the Nine of its publication : whatever may he the criticisms 
upon ihc whole work, the btbliqgraphieaj pm trill remain the bans for 
further reviews on the subject* I do not intend to give here merely a 
complete supplement to this part of his work, though I would lie glad to 
^ee this part completed and published separately. X will only review the 
thief work* published on African Lunguaga since the year ihSj,, leaving 
aiide, voluntarily or othenri-e. many minor public Horn, must of which 
cannnE lit ttttd lo have contributed greatly so ihe adiinraaent of our 
knowledge k am) some of which may have escaped my iiotira. 

I or ihe convenience of the siibjert, I will deal with it in five separate 
suUscctirpfis* as follows 

L North Africa, dealing only miU colloquial Arabic in Algeria Tnnisb, 
and Egypt* and especially with the Berber language in its various dislecuL 
11, North-East Africa, including those languages not connected with tire 
so-called Bantu family* and spoken chiefly in die middle and upper Kite 
basin and further on up to the ls.alot. 

II f North Wot Africa, vit, Senogumbia and ucddenul Simian. 

XV. South Africa, including the noiib coast of the Gulf of Guinea* 

V, Africa genmBj* 

X r Nokth Africa. 

<* i > C&tbfmiat Antkk* 

For some yen ns past, the reaching of vulgar Arabic for coJloquh! pur- 
poses in Algeria and Tunisia has assumed a practical turn which it had 
never reached previously. Practical grammais* hand bon ks^ and dir> 
rionanes have Ihtq issued in great profusion ; and this progress has 
even influenced the teaching of literary Arabic, which can now be acquired 
with relative else, so a .1 to enable dir stud cm to master completely the 
language It would be useless to give here the whole bulk of the works I 
alluding to. md I vriil only ijuuic the names oi’ Professor* Any, Cher- 
bonneau, L M.ichucl- G. Honda*, and man? other*, with reference to their 
achievements in Lhit field- Em a narivs-boro Aral*, Prot Eelka^eni 
hen Serlira 1 has successfully joined Ihc vtuff of French teacher^ and 
trontriholed same practical wnrki, among others two pocket dictionaries 
v ery u^fut rxrth so studenTs an l to schotarv 

IVlth reference to the Arabic dulcet : pokes* in lower Egypt, 1 have 
to mention h etc T)r. M. Hartmanns Aro&iscfitr SfintcAJuAnr fir Reiiindt 
(t-cipiig)» a very pradic.il am) useful Handbook, though die jLiihor k.i-. 
deemed tt suriident to give the Arabic only in a Roman garb* and not tn 
the native character*. Any traailitcration however a- cm-isc, in ibis -rase, 
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caji never supersede entirely the native character, which ought always to 
he given aide by side. 

I do not know of any such practical works-in English; but, with the help 
of some of the preceding ones, it should lie very easy to compile a complete 
Handbook of the vulgar Arabic as spoken la Algeria in Eg* pi. and also in 
Syria. 

(ty Btt bee. 

Much progress lias been made in ibi* field ; and we can fmw exiled to 
get a complete and practical knowledge of the various dialects of this highly 
interesting though unwritten language. The work done lwloags almost 
entirely to one and the same scholar. Hut, before coloring mto any 
imtkitlars about his work, I must hint mention hW, L, w, Newman’s 
Rahul Vtcsfaaty (London, 1887), a Supplement pi bis Libyan fferfMta? 
flamian, lSSef, Unfortunately; the peculiar system of transliteration 
adnpEcd by the -tut hi nr nukes his Vocabularies quite useless fur any mins* 
than tor hitntclf; mid this is to lie deeply ic : ;retted, ai they represent an 
enormous anioum of conscientious work. Ntverthdess, we must not Hi 1 get 
that, tts mr hack it 1 Syfi. Prof. I . il . Neiiiu.i;i lud already publish.ed 
his Qmttiut. “t iAf A 7 ,tfail Grammar (Bristol, an a tine when this 

language *nts only known by some lists of words and route biblical (tans- 
larimts. Sm. c Hum, Captain, altcrwunU General, Huioteui had p ; i V «l 
the wav to the sdenliftc study of the Berber dialect* by the publication 
of ht( lit mi dr gmmmainr it.tbyit i Alger, tS$3) ami his £iku dr g„ m . 
wain ,u L, Usgmt ttivnuru.: (Paris, l.Sfof, SilH, notwithstanding many 
inituir publications, much remained to be done in dris way, and Prof Retie 
ni Algiers, seeijii to have undertaken to do it, 

Sitter the year 1879, Prof; Rcttii Basset lias been indefatigable in his 
eimitms lu throw more light on the tkrlrtr dulcet*. In ih- 1|M|1 * C 
of several mkrioiis, he lies, collected an enormous amount of materials, 
which, when published will Ik- almost a gnunmarital, kitcoyraphic, and 
linguistic Encydopccdi.i 00 the subject. ilk Jfanuri dt ld *$w Aalylt, 
diait.it Geummnrt, BUdk^raftk, Chntttmaihit el Ltfttym 1 Park' 

■ 887) k a masterpiece ol complctetiev' and conciseness. In jjul, b* 
sides the lubail grammar, he ba* succeeded in giving a f.omjwijativegraiiimar 
of tltc Berber dialectt hitherto known, the whole covering no more than 
eighty-eight page* tbmo. Hi* Xtfti .it fautgmpkie hrblrt iPruria, 

*885, 1886, 1888) form already m coinjsmuire Vocabulary of the Berber 
dak-cts, which is completed by Lt iiaitcu dt Sytmah (Paris, 18901, and by 
seven or eight other papers yet unpublkhetf, including tests amj vocabu- 
We» of almost all Berber dialect!. As separate teats, we !uve: fdm dt 
fait ex dialttit t&ttfisM (Park, 1879); Mdatim 4 * Sidi Bnkim dt Hastat 
(Paris, 1883 ,j Retueil dt Uxfti ti dt do. nmtnit rridtif, ,1 fa f tiilchat 
btfh'tre (Alger, 1887). I must mention tsjctiaHy his Lsqm.ui btrvfrt, a:vc 
tfntlrtfijiutfrtt (Paris, 1890k In ifitt leBMrfcibte work, he has given the 
fables ot' lajqmfa entirety or partially trafirhied into the vwiuus dialects 
spoken by twenty-three Berber tribe, rims affording ample maieriiLi far 
the comparative study of these deducts: a masterpiece of linguistic work. 
Besides the paper* already referred to, Prof. Rend Basset has in prepd^ 
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tion three txlrtulve works t (f) n Comparative Grammar of the Berber 
dialects; (a,i a Berber-French Dictionary ckttsihed in ibe order of roots, a 
&p«maen of which \s exhibited m tlte Loqnrin Iterbfcre*; {$} a Frcneh- 
Zmtaoua [or Kabait) Dictionary, for which be lias already enacted near]v 
4,0Oo words. The author h fctllt yonfig, and we may expect more from hi? 
activity and ubiffitp. Heshall Ond him agam, farther on, in another field 

Before concluding \\m sab-section, I must quote the name qf Mr. de 
Cabsautt Moiykitkh a Govummem Interpreter in Algeria, as ctmtttclcd 
with lin-wUlk researches on (he Berber dialect?, though I do not know 
tiiticrb Of his work, He h ; abmit to publish a paper 0n the dialect of the 
IJjd&l-NcIbtfta, l have my&cif in readiness an unpublished V&mbufary ttf 
t&fjdnttt Jmfrtf, closely akin to the preceding one 1 intend to publish it 
as S’^nn as possible, with some notes kindly supplied to me by Professor 
Kern; Basset 

l have still to mention here Mr. Louis Rinn's firigin&s htritrtx t Alger, 
b J?q 3, one of die ttiMk slujwndoLis worts 1 have lvlt in which the 
author derives the Greek, Latin, French, ntd many other languages from 
the Uerintr t 

And tku\'., 1 liasien to d f^. : ihri suites;tion t n I .sr=t not ;-ia\:cH.i^ to he 
IdiMed for encroaching upon Sect run A j ; but l could not avoid faking 
A twu httigiuges so knjmnum :« r the study of vdber African languages. 

n. N<jiitk-H4Si- Areiixx. 

In rhf- fidd a good deal of wort has been done since the year i83^, 
3- istljf lay various explorer^ bin chiefly by Prof, (jo Roitiisch, of Vienna, 
Wiuri is very extensive. 

Since some ten or fifteen rrars, Prof Leo ’Reatlscb Itas published no 
less than nine complete work:'- oh language* hitherto xhrost unkimwup 
anil which it would he perhaps premature to dasrify exactly 21 proto- 
Semitic or pmto-biltiitic. These works are chiefly based up- m the tnaie- 
roL (nibbled hy hxnudf mi the sjh>i t and theyooturii m Grammars, texts, 
and Vocabularies carefully eh bora led. In my paper on (he Fulbc, pifr 
scruetl m the Vienna Ounces* of Orientalist*. in i$$ 6 f J bad expressed 
thtf opinion that the Fnlbe were of Oriental origin. With ihc htlp of 
Tnoh I^i> Rdntsch's works, I can assert positively ihai, when X have 
the rootx of the Pul language duly classified, f shall he able to prove their 
Irngnrslic relationship with \ht populations whose languages have been dealt 
with by ibis eminent scholar, f proceed now to give a MI list of Prof Leo 
Reiniseh'i publication?. 

' - £er™«Sfr<t±Ar ; Gmmntuljk, T&iuxJ fffrfe-tanfc (Wien, 1*74), 

front the manuscript materials of Werner Manringer Pasha. 

i £>i>XuI^Sfi^t* m Ar; GrJmmatiA, TtxUttxd (W*pfc T g 7 Q) p 

a Rftft^rpet* exhibiting the four chid dialects of this language. 

3, i 3 £r SaA+SfrmAiS tlnimmaitx, yel unpablishtd ; 7ia*(Wit^, iS3g) ; 

(Wieiv t ^Qo) h a very extensive and elaborate work. 

4. jhiiMSpfiUfa: Gmxiumfik (Wictt, I88a>] Tbrik fLeipxt^ iJJSjJ; 
^ ir Urtr^h (Wren, i t87), the most eme^ive of all, driefly colitgcd 
by comparisons milk the neighbouring language 
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s ’ Dl m^ Spmehei GnmmaUk <*"**>. *$m: **rnm* (men, 
4 fF***™* ««*){ ffMrttWh. 

- l 5Br ° f ,he A «“ w ^ D P le of ^ «.d Wag. 

7 * u 6 — ( ' vie " iKs>: »jp*ifcr 

^ ^ ■■**>* HhHri (Wien Itty) 
r« unpublished. ^ 1W ”■ Grt ""»‘a“*, 

* Die *"wu■Jjuwit,’ Gnmmutii rwi«, .!«.». , «... 

2r»? 

“*M* jet UapublttJied. »*#nw- 

«J3£ ^i?S ^ I ““ »“»■» I*. Herman 

frfi-Arr fffpsalg ,jsg-i [ t "„ ,,, , '™ J "" / ' 1I ‘ 1 LieeJr, |X*>|); /Jvr.'fT- 

not tl.rnjtd ji tmwajui , 0 peWiihlhl^M^m rt- k*i f* “ lh °' 

.S5E5tL2t?ria SfU2*3SE 
Sate s^^*";**** «* 

2nst 2r?* *** R »™^rc4rs?; 

“f M 7'*"*' "jj*. W* ■* WWf ,o here S£«2j!2ES 

Hicrugljpiiic msoi^Eifirn y f \yEjta. tu t ._., rr - ■ trndeciphered 

*r - ~ f» - fcLSESSSi^ t* 

evident alSniiirv or their Jungle to e/lii of ili ^ 

me lo cfT^fdsr Thctn rather aa the » ben, wuaJd 3x»dtkrc 

alluded iu by HtrwJouif under tlie ttkn ir ... 3nfJ 1115 I*opIe 

* *«* I « refer toi « Zt^ Z lZu°fT lU ' '**** 
The history of ,he KetuZsC l**, tA ' n ^“ fi ^ H 

,n l>Pof - Ku Etn« Rumours two Mmmrrr u,r A, * f larc 

i«S7.h Inm«I tipoti some demotic amt Coptic doeum^ ^ ' P *T' ’^ 74 * 

non « to their indent identity is far f Tom i. - . If 3 ln,t ,he f l uc * 

large enough. flower. „ | 0 „j„ „„ . ***** »* Ml h 

6e»nl, „ ***. ^ ^ “ £2? “ "” “** 

2^ “7* -*• i» *■ Held ere the ^ 

colleetien of Nulruo FrLo-- J ']^ Z ‘fT’ '*»* * 

No ban language,, as Ihe autlnsr ha» ^ ■ * s{u dcnti q( ^ 

Of pee. ,«„V. 8,ra ’ *" 

Tipe. »„ eknelyehin ,» ftt Tipe ^ 
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than the biter from the ancient Gh«. now ext inti. This h the 

first serious attempt to deal scientifically with that language,_the 

author, a Roman Catholic missionary, having oapiired hit linguistic 
knowledge ott the spot Unfortunately, the Ethiopian character, 
used throughout the work without any transliteration, reudtts its 
reading somewhat difficult. 

Giovanni Coi-t-ha.— Lingt/a Ajar * Grammatka, Ttiti t I'xnbeiari* 
(Vienna, 18*7), a work compiled under the direction and with 
some or the materials of Professor Leo kcmisdi, and intended for 
those who do tint understand the German language. 

H« FL Johnston.— T&t KilimyNjar* Bxptdtlkm (London, 1886), in 
which the author has devoted two extensive chapters to the Anthro- 
}iolpgy and Linguistics of the district explored by him. With refer¬ 
ence ro the languages included in this sub section, he lias given ail 
elaborate grammatical note and a comparative vocabulary of nearly 
Son words of the Mtxti Zangtagt ,only known by vocabularies and 
lists at words. His sketch of this language is very interesting, ns it 
is closely allied to the Bari and nut at all to he classified in the so- 
called Nuba FuH £iuup. 

Rev. M tV ak >_r 1 flu.— FataMory ./ tin Kttvirvmda faxgmtg* (tendon, 
1887 ’, a list of some 150 10 200 words collected on the spot, but 
without any grammatical information. This is to be regretted, as 
tils language b an isolated one, south of the Equator. 

An eokio Client .—Da fitila ailt jtvnlhrt JA Cajfj ( Roma. 1887 (, in 
the third volume of which the author has given linguistic informa¬ 
tion about several languages, from the notes collected by a French 
missionary and various Italian explore*. This r »rt of the work 
is marred by the author s peculiar system of transliteration, and 
by the but Uiat the original notes of the compiler* had been 
almost defaced by moisture. The use of such a work is vety diffi¬ 
cult and i|dtc unreliable. 

Major C. M- VV*tson.— Cam/amt /.re l\<ai>uiatift aj tht tengoaga itokcn 
at Suakia ArabL\ Hadmiaa, Btm-Amtr (London, riSStjj, in which 
the compiler has done his best 10 illustrate the grammatical features 
and pronunciation of these three languages, though the form of 
vocabulary supplied u» hint was rather intended for Indian than for 
African languages. 

Filf NoldetcEw— Ttgr&Tkxif (iViejj, 1.890)+ 

HI. \ t 0RTOAV*^T Autre** 

In this field, also, a fair amount of work has been done by various 
authors, or is in preparation, so that almost the whole held will soon 
Iw fully investigated. Before entering into any particulars, I must recall 
the unrivalled works of the French Roman Catholic missionaries on 
the Wofof language, so important as the chief trading language aj| .t»y 
the coast and the Senegal and Gambia rivers : Mgr. K^bo* Gram- 
main J* la L»w< iWo/t (St. Joseph de Ngeobil, Diairnnain 

Jraniair-uvbf (Dakar, 1855) J DktLnntiin Tvkj-fratyait (St. Joseph de 
Ngasobtl, tS?5). Now to proceed ftota the Soudan down to the coast. 
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^ ^ Mi'U.Fff. Bit (IVics, iSSA)i south of lake 

Tsluul complied fmra the materials collected by Ilf. 17. >\. Kfauss? 
while in Tripoli, 

i apt. J« M. l-i*. Ken K. ii ~itti *ir /mti{nii-/itii*ussis £( 

Am*ih pdfidi Pun Estai dt %r<mmair< dt Lt Intypu JhUtufttt { Alger, 
i«36). This work is far from iiipcrseding Rev, J, F, Sdiur/f works 
on the same language ; hut it l$ useful to tho*. no s familiar with 
the English tangunge, and also for ascertaining folly the exact 
prommektinti of tint language u given by odierx, The Hnusn 
language, besides being the chief trading language fo Sousti jJondnp 
down to the toonths of the Niger, is very imiMjria.ni from a lin- 
giiistir point of view, luxausc it ealiituis numerous affinities with 
the Berber language not only in ih<? votabulary, but especially in 
the morphology. 

I RiUBi make a digression on n curious fact Bientianed by Ca|4. Le 
Roux in his Hausa grammar (p x., note): *-Qi nfcgre dcrivit. f(1 nw 
pnrienec, rpclqurt pages qoe j’ai couservdes. 11 ecrirait dt haul en tms. 
Son ecritare a beauctmp de resemblance avee I’tSaituri nrabe : mail tl cst 
:i rciiijirquer eiu’tl etnployait un plus grand Doming de lettres que nc com. 
pone t’.iiphnbet arabe. J'aurais peot*tt* dfi «pnr.«nier id lea kutrs tie 
I'ajphttbel en usage parrai let negro cl un tae-simite d'teriture; maw, 
corn me je n.ii pu verifier la valctir dn rensdgnt^teau quo jaj ablauts] 
je n'mw duirner, <fcs i invent, dcs aunipte* d uns tk-rirure i Ju j jwurrait 
parnltre douteuve cm nmtrefaite |„ir suite de xa orvtcmhlxncr ay K I'ettilute 
Mabe." It it much to be regretted that the gallant officer has not deemed 
n enlivenicm to give a specimen of tile peculiar writing alluded to by him, 
l had written in him for more nwamiiu n an the subject, Ux ‘\ 
inotified it gelling no answer. I cannot think of any mptifii jjfon fo 
this instance, and the font hart struck mt so much the- txvttt that I had 
gathered some airuihr infenmtion from a rather curios book written 
thirty ox forty years ago by a native priest of Sotu^ambo, whose 
name I rccoStecl as SanL,-Marta, though i fo L ve forgotten the bile of the 
bool:. Ttrhapt I shall be more successful In the foturc, aj ) lfimk mch 
infonnuiipn it worth the Trouble of further inijidr,-. 

Her. J. F. Scm'jjf. jlppendir &> tAe BUthnary (hi , h ^ 
hiAtdrt&t London, ■ U&),ch idly compiled from various Unpublished 
documents. 1 ifotH have mote to jy on Rer.SdtooV linguistic work 

G. UiJfiiEX -EfMii mr 'm l*n& t futmtam im) ermritring of 

a fhun Grammar, wmc familiar phrases, and a Vocabulary of ne-rly 
y,Q« worth. As £*r I cm judge from my own knowledge of Ihe 
bnguage, this is a very consejention*, Ihotigh ejipretending, work 
and it will prove more useful than in> v f tkm. I-aidhcrbe- 
Vocabokrica. 

Capt Hingvr mfotms me that, .luring fo s b* journey from Wu d^wii 

™ thi T Uthx of lll= flc ,tAl 3bIe ^Jlcct mnp| e materials 

for x Vaajmhry ^,J a complete Grmmor of ( h, Muntfeo 
liqgingc, which has prored &r richer than he anucin.ued he Itis 
alao collected material* on the “ SiMosri, Gourouc^ Goudja 
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and Agni" language^ xlE *jf which are quite unknown io 11s, 
Unfortunately thisgalUim officer ts prevented for ^mretinre from 
pub)idling the? results of his linguistic esptaratidft nctm* The West 
Sotidin, which are so important (mm many ]jobt* ol' view. 

Jhfv, P. K Hw j el—,:V /*j /jn^.7'-.-^ r&im itan 

JJutifffrmin BamhTrit'frtn($h (St Joseph de Ngasobi! r ioS j} # a 
very extensive Gronwnnr, with practical cserdsea. The Vocabulary 
exhibits some discrepancies from Dipt. Eingers Ypcopuhry i but 
these, in reality are quite sis perficiai, and each work completes the 
otter, 

Ol r>i! Sas i peh\ u. —Dt tAthttihjn^ nu 4Vigrr fi&r ft / livtakfJJJ&JfiW 
{F*#isw *#&$), which contains a uoah collection of Fsxlah wnrds T wiih 

many insecure dc*. 

Dir- Taui ai ?£.—.Gmtnfotficx a triad* df fa tmn&tfftnii fFam, t S89-0*)* 
In spite of wine useful remarks, this work doa pot exhibit my 
progress iu gfuminniicaE matters 

l have turn If irt reading u> be presented u> the Xinih Itiltmattoni] 

* ' usgress of Onentatel^ an /Tjflff mr hx fattgm da 

m which I ho^w to solve saibfactorily the Tnuch-tqnttUTcrted -lueaiiLTu of 
the formation of tls plurals. 

Gctu Fa 1 PITjtr r^- — zcnfgahwj: Wchf* Araht- HastaniiS^ SintmJtL 
Sh-ttr ; ttfons grvmmatiml&t VocaSmlaifts ft PAcam f Paris* 1:887), 
Tbift is a mere reprint, with Ehe exception of rise ‘‘arabcdt^Eiiik;’ 1 
and the whole is rather card^ily comp [let] and Iniccurjlt 

GmHIj Jt /j ii'jzrtnjffcn r- r i 

(St Joseph dsf Xgcvqbn. xWo\ a carefully prqwcd Handbook, 
wldch has nertf tern tiuiiccd, but ii very useful to Englishmen ga 
well sa to French men. 

Rev, P. Ra IMai a i: e. -Bsifn-mivdrf /run j-mV /#?** ft tw&fmfm {Mi^tnn 

du Kio-Po-ugn, *$$ 5 )* preceded by 3 short Grammar and a collection 
of famiilai phrase*: a very accurate work. In this language, 
belonging to the Handing* fmadfji we find, curiously enough, the 
word pm (woman, wife), cte satire as Gr, ywrij. 

J ctiiire ttuw Lu e1;c wuit in prcpara:ian r and here we find sigain Ptut 
Ken- At 'Jnrfioli, in te is id collected a iSomu Voc.ilm- 

hry ; tuui in South Algtna he hw collected large truuermlu for aeoiupiete 
Hausa Manual In rSSS, Ire wcni to Sent^amLuuu ou an otnebJ mission, 
and succeeded In collecting ample materials on no les 4 than twelve 
language. 1 ** most of them almost unknouriu vL/^Z^Mga, Arab Hassima, Sau 
.i-it-i, Kiias^.iiikfv Sercr^ Xoiu 1 -indjinut. Rtj.;a, UyoJa* Beam. MiLUdyagOp Nulu 
■uui Uidyogo, We ate entitled to t\[rect vcrymucbfrtHn the ptibHrJuin^L of 
dre&e matefiak, which lutfonunainiy ii likely to be ddaf$t) fo? wjnic time. 


I Y r South Ayeica* 

In thii fsdil we hate to deal chiedy with the kngtia^ea of the scHnlled 
Bantu famil y , and here Eiijlisfa'Jptilciflg nik<mh:TriV=i arc nuking the roust 
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crcdiubk otsniaft*, tliough they arc not quite alone. T shill nut nitempL 
my scheme of daasiflcatkm, but only quote the works as they i‘»mc to my 
hind from my library, rather in order of site %— 

II, liatKCKH^ IfSrttafcft -4 mad iursgtfattf* Gnumtafik dir 0 t/i* 

Jjfrrera f Uipaig, tHtfG), x very diborate work, dealing Also with two 
dialectal forma, the (Jshi-N donga And Oiji-Aniba, so ^ to enable 
Germans so make theiiisdven understood in a Sut^c irart oi country* 
Hi. U CttATMJiiaf.— (&ww««/w rff/wjfrtrr iA» Kimkmd* tm iingaa ti 
Angela (tienebnt. 18 £i> B$% In which the meaning of words has 
been (liven alio in English* As fir as I can judge, this grammar 
lias been. scientifically compiled! and exhibits a marked jifpgress on 
CMnecattim s work, though this Inter is not to he despised* 

A. K. UtKivv. ik a,— Zum Jbtn&i t Lisboa, t S&5 Jk, being a abort Manual 
of * dialect sjKJben ill the interior of Mos&uncde*. 

RflV, ft JoAQLjM Juanola,—/V/mmf J bx kxgm H$t&I (Madrid t 

1890), being Hgfttrnmatii.il sketch of the northern idiom spoken in 
the island of Fernando ft\ with refers net? tn the southern dialects, 
From this work* it appctttv Utft the language presents iOinc import¬ 
ant discrepancies. from the general grammar of the Bantu languages^ 
chcetly as the nominal prefixes do not *cem to Iw an integral part 
of ihc word* 

R r v_ YV. Holm as BfcatfaWv*— iJra/ttmxr of Mr 
langu&fif (London, tS&|) t an esteiiftivc and dafaomc work. 

Jtjagviu y'Aumw la Cuwhx— V&jkttfario da lingua A fit via 
(lurt&ib, 1&S6*—;1 il first vulume ol a series, hut the only one l 
know ofi there is also A diort Grammar, 

G, BtJiim.—Mr/V btn^uf< 1 Loudon, tft£ 6 }* being 
a very accurate mumtiarj 1 of our knowledge on thh rather curious 
language. 

kev. EdWAhCp Sixer*, — 5 &*ti?{tfi Tain 1 London, tSfrj)—being tht 
second edition of a very interesting colleditm. 

Rev. Howard Steerg and A. C- M a n \N r —jfnmdkNk **f th* _s - ihili Urn- 
guttge (London* 1884), third enlarged edition of this valuable work* 
Rev, Edward Sts mL—SwiAifi Extras fl*ondtm, iBStih a useful 
companion to the Handbook. 

Rev. Ur. L Kkaff and Rev. J Rks-uann,— NtAn-EnglM Dutitittaty 
(Landau, sMj \ in width “many word* air inserted without tlidr 
meanings anti iFe great majority of the phrase* are not trandated.* 
In lkct T thbc expensive wort is of lit lie or no use. and might as well 
have remained in manuredpt till completed !>y some one acquainted 
with the language 

Jo?tw BAHrrELit.—TVVr Cwu/rji af tht { London, 1 SS 4 ). 

A M am Okjkio Zavala.—/> r*viWrr^ ^ f jofidon* ^^7), 

or it Vocabulary of the Fan Language, for which we had already 
Rev, ft H- Nadu's Faiim Fftmir and F*m&ubttit (New York, 
1 Stf t l h a more exteusive and useful MahimI, as yet unnuticetL 
U«I1EL J, Ra>£X!S!, — Arvi Fates, initulifrJ/n m Mr Swakiii 

jut# Iht Tdu$* dimtet i*f /At AfaAua lingua^ k^tiktr tailA wm- 
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fnrdfm ViKubuhxrkf offirr di$l«ts qf t\* Afid'u* favgintgr ( London, 
). a very lEitenesiing And valuable contribution to African; I in 
gutstics. 

Rev, WjB st+KV Mi Stovkr,— O&sfn&t&ni aflw thr Grjmnibtknf Sttufr 
fnrt iifiJ Uit *>/ ik£ rL\ 1 Boston, iSS|) T a very accurate 

nork. 

Rev, \\\ H_ SvMitK^ and Rev. W. E FaV.— Vmifot&ttp ef tfo Um 
kuhiu Ungmxti 1 t$mpihin% Uvihumln ■ fittgfitf* tiaJ En?Ji*h-(fmhtxidn 
( &«ton f 1665 J, a Siit tif neatly 3,000 vmrii in both bugttage* 

\3 5 ^-^j-JiSr^ t?A \ h 1 m 1; 1, — £1 tai dr g$gmtda (Fam, *885), .1 

very useful Grammar. 

Rtv. Wiu.iajj CfeU 5 P »—Atrfyi fi'K'arJi .t Srivrtfm Grammar -(London, 
rSM} ; in fact* a complete Grammar of me Sefolong dialect. Tfcll 
is the second edition. 

Rev. Al£\akssi:k H*: i iierwick,— Inm^Ltd^ry NbuMi tk 1 / iht 

fiWgstftjpe « London, i 48 u\ contiilmg of a Gf.wntnar j.nd a Yau- 
Engltdi VoeiibtiJary. ! slutdti <oj :i rtii^ef|.iicce of correctness a J 
ctmotescs^ 

J. T, LAST;— G^Uamtr&f tk* AV™ (London, tSSA}* followed 

by an EogSLiEi-Kagiini Vocaluibty. A crtflcfee and netful work 
A Siws.“ ijf frlre Krfe/rwn f*Nfk*t A t 11 mulosi & Breton, 1 SS7 j 

A. Si ilk — ft *\thikity &ffkv Kiktngi #r A'lvdrrk L ■ m 1 oi.& Boston) r SSj t 
Jr T j^/rrVwa 1 !/ ^newta/jr (London, being a 

compamdfe eollee'hm nf jsra words arni sent elites in 48 languages 
and did ecu spoken South of the Equator, and additional words 
In 19 languages Tltit colleclaim, very creditable to ill author, and 
full of valuable infurmaiiflfl* would Illvc been for mote tdtcftsihag 
and usd’ll I if the fuitn of Voohulriiy supplied to him had been 
eipedally designed for African EftEtrad of Indian languages 
A . $i%m - f r tf .ufrfktty yf ihe Eifckt . £«; r <V ^a (Lnlidon, 188*0, 

with a abort grainrnatka] IVdYc 

J■ T. La-.I.— Gr.i:.vt- 4 ?/ M t A'l.w/vf (L,tiisddt>, t5y 

A. Lhr Shj|W r —fydkt FnWvfarr ^ M/ A>VjwAfiffi AY 

W Aj^amAf /tmgmi * r r.grnlon p tSSj), to which is added a 

bridf Ftjm^/piJT iht A’lViry.' j/ViAit/, callcetcd by Archdeacon 

Fatten 

\^"e have some VocEibilimes in the fulbwing trorkt:—- 
H, If. JoflMmx.— 77 t? jTrr.-e Gi;/^ f Tendon, 1 &S4)* m which we find 
a chapter on J7x lUtnptx#: ./ IVtitern Cwg Jfrrtjp, 

K:-fru?rhi. AY raff j/; with a ibort gramcaiiucal InUodiJCtiotij very 
rjtrd'nriy pttijiarai. 

If. IL JonssToy — TJu KiUm^-XM^ Exjmiiiim t^ndon H 1SSA3. witli 
linguisJEc eoniideralafwja and ymhtfjrrut ift&t Ar^r^ iD'An^, 
tf£ $ also carcfuEIy irota|iUed. 

To the preceding itorki 3 mur: hettr add r C*mc s the notice of whkh 
tonio to me tmly thrpngh the ** OrmnEalische Biyitj^raphic : 

J. TofcRFXix— £?w//urf ^ a AWti A'fjif/- Crjmmrr^ tfr\ ifJnlumsEOmi, 
tmjh 

X£W SERIES. VUL. |L 
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C Q. Bliiskh.— IVvirftrfciifA der S*&lkH$praf&r iBdrrhn, iSijok 
U\ vjju Sl I' aui. I i . l.vi kil—(B erlin, iSyoh 
At llic very la^i iiiutncfih I am m receipt of iorwe books published by 
thr French Catholic mtrtkiniric in West Africa. ] have no Unm to loot 
emc fully into then, Im will only say that the 14 Laflgue Fioic 1 b tilled La 
England 11 Congo Lmgnage, 1- and ttait the work* may prove ray useful for 
taring the accuracy of iho*e publi&htd la England on the uuiu Ur.giu^-, 
attdrmrrvrat, The so-railed Kjihii languages need to tw jme&Ugaied 
mnrq thoroughly, and ibe diicrtpanciw btlween fbe English nod French 
grammars mti ofuhe featuna of these language*, md tspeeiaB| on I he ewa 
meaning of the prefixes, may doubtless yield ram* important contltisitnis. 

1 now proceed to quote the wnrk’i alluded to: 

Rcv\ l\ Ussru — Pdifc C/mwflw fa fengut fiff£r t di'.thilt da 

l<wrg* tSSS). 

Rev. T f . Alex. V/iW (Fariis. iSS^Ji apparently 
referring to die srnne dialed 35 the above Grammar, 

Mgr. CaOIIl— Grammair* da At //wkw /yp/iv dia&ae du SkJhmgf 
i'Lofliigo T iBfjfc) ; J*jranfii£&-futf£i Jiultih du Kitl'&N£i> 

[Parji, i%o)u IliAArt iaMe w iTJnptti* it i r wlt (Lauigo, | SSij.) 5. 
brinies Cateddhfiss in four delicti*. 

iinjillv, I mint al*o node tt*Fmhiiuhi Grammxtih dir ShahtU-S/radir 
mil fjmv if i Worn, 189s). by tL Seidel* 4 very tire Cully 

compiled Handbook, It u ime of 4 verity of practical grammar*, 
some of which arc t)QU« remarkable. 


V, AnuCiV Ofi 3 TV&ALLT, 

I I avc left mmolkcd t.Ll now a good mmy tinguitmc documents, 
Li^...ill. l: t wanted Lo refer to them in 5 separate sub-^etijn, a» they ha*.r 
nil published in the /difuhrift /Ur Afi&fnhd&t SprasAri. Tlia 
Re vie :v Ilu m wed only lltjcc lohunra* from Oi tuber, 1 S 3 ;., to July, ; 
lut . i.m ,irt jilU of die mjnrrL valuable KUhjfdu^Ekat, juJ. great credit unui 
be -luribH i* ii edit or p fir, C il. lliittncr, of fieri in, fur having kaugbl 
mu.h material u light. I wdl uow- i-v’ie'ft the whole, 
hr, C. r«. Ikatnctj- leis eaalril itr.i same papejs, as follows — 

llhrrfrtfo^ il Sf-iajs), ciimpiltd from the hte I't. 
L RrapiV i'apt-T>. and ti.+misled 111:0 iltrmisi, iht Mnghsh mcarnrig 
bcin^ glvcJi; only where the * iermnn ivs 'rd Is flmbipiQU:*., 

Afitrrftf *1 w 1 ] , i^f>-3ih, 307), -3 - olhn rilni of tales wsiu 

correct iritcriinear luiijtution, and very intcraiing c^plinitisi^ 
SfiiUhfuhirr fur JiatrxJf at Ddtwtridit-ht 1 L, ,=p -rO-lh in nduch the 
compiler haa givc-fi the ir.nst useful wnrdd ..u<i coll^uLd phrast-s of 
tbc IfcreTo preceded by soim p-ammaliVjl noles. 

ZiT Gwimitifi At 2./. . |]., B tee -5^ an cjmlinc gronutyr 

of jm .tJtuoM unknown dlaJici b th- middle Congo district, 

C*^ (hi 1-4** *24-147, ti* a cutlcerion of 

1 e-ins in the iP.ti S^aluk bnguage, collected hy ihz ktc lk+ U 
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Krajjf. Aj he remarks* ihtsc texts are far more interesting fur thdr 
form ihkin their contents, TJiev a. ic jiiven in Arabic character!- with 
A Roiuiu trajislilcrLiiiuii. 

I cc me mw Ur the various contributors of the Review. 

C, H* RicwaWifiiWf*—$vr Sf'jjsAr dtr MtilMtiJ&i 

fianrtrun (Lj 4J-4®}* a short gmmnulkal Note 01s the language 
of the 11 it unci 1 l 

J r C Ti CrtitsTJUxm .—ffigtrsrtgm rvn dtr Grid KuU [1 t 4 $ frj>, a 
collection of African talc* 

P+ EtotaiAXtf,—- 7 Wfr wa G^m^n ifrr StfA# ( 1 , 64 - 71 ), a collect ion 
of Ran £5 of the Lkmita 

Vcm def Duceek.—J f Wfr rvra£^*jfcr .r.v/ #jVw w«.f /frr/ 

( 1 4 72-76)* a small list Of words of the Rr-Dqchsgp H. R john- 
aoua Ki-oaga) and Pare languages. both belonging to the s*catted 
Uantti fj m tl y. 

Ok mr xkr Em/ttnif 1 #ajf 

f[ M short: im-r of words of die Sunni and 

IF ret a diaUeLs of the thibt bnjjtnge, together with a Vocabulary of 
the fimapa dialect* rutkeied by a Sjfcuttflb missionary. 

J, G. CumtSTAtLEit- — I>u F*it* SpriTf&*a*Gf&fjv{ t«, |6t-lfiS}* ft thort 
surrey of fire languages spoken hi the Voba basin Whether Ifee 
language* of I he Soudan were originally identical with die so-called 
liantu languages* is a question iffciich^ l am a Era id, will not be 
solved soon, for our knowledge of the subject in far from being 
complete enough* However, this quettkm nemi to have drawn 
the author* attention, and he refers □gain to it in another paper : 
** iktncrkungco m ft. l*£psh] 5 * Einleitung fiber die Yolker tmd 
S|*radu:tt Afrilus* Nubjadig Crammaiik, 1 ’ t£ 8 o ( i. f -at U a 
father premature tikmatJOR, though full of itfdbl Motraiiifcfl. 
Ripest Voimic .—Frdw Mr (I., lit, ^95- 

ji-ll* a culJcrtioti of tern in the Pul l;utgiLay;e* both in Archie 
and Roman dtmtAm, followed bf a German translation, Till now 
E hare not yet examined these texts, a* J in ten J to Ju 11 n-ion jls 
possible ; hut they appear t■> me, at firJi sigbt^ i> rather Uiit-eurau 
trad of little iitc for grarnniirical or ti •.irogriaphtc ptirp^inzs, Th-: 
native who bm ^uppli^d the two first tests b eert^aly nut a VA f 
but rather a UiaffifO f for lie wrlfri md proiitnuu,^ 

Aftrw hmt*d of A f/wu ; and yet ibe Kanmn mm^Sitrraiicm^ n»de 
before him and miller \m dictation, is very often Almost GIi^ h as: 

ifii.' itlfifAu l v dl l Ijll). in ft Inch 1 ain quite certain I re- 
ctigttifta ttitlad* AH&h [of] God s. Anti so on T m thni I 

amid pale some Itoas,, ini^mudr the transLiiiou seems tome to 
tse a mote or ksa itiaDcuralc porATshrasii ui the text I bcllwU tcsU 
ipp cars m bt more corret.% and I expect more from ii_ 

C Uamaar —Dat Zeifimnt m *ttr &M&ffas£nuAt (IL, 1 - 34 ^ 

Hr. VV. jLson:.— Fivanl^wr r.w UVrit-rr* cmtmfafributbeA*rSfraskm 
(il^ 35-io$) t being s cullKtion os Vocabiilaifs of neatly a do^n 
alino^l unknown jonguages m Central Africa. 
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Hhi G«Aii-tAtK .—Sivimiuug :.-Jt J Owmba-tiHJ li'iiftirn 

twd Btmtrkttit&n dux» (II., »0^-146), m Vocabularies of the 
.Mlwmb# and lltolwngala languages, iitterjn-eLsd in Kimbundu, 
German, and Portuguese, 

Voo PitAN^Ol -Sjrrafbjin-i'fn stnt dtm jfrjv hmd \ 11 ,, i-t7"<5+>. >t sflfildl 
Vocabulary of the K.aiig, limjarce, Gambaga, and A sank; lan¬ 
guages. 

IVC kn.—Z*r Grommatik dsi Ki-fat&m (II*. i&i-189.'' 

C. Musmov — S**#t mui Duality II., lyc-aoS), a comparadre Gram- 
roar of (be Denjja. and Dmlla languages. 

Ate Mascx .—Bisk pStkkhOkh* S<t& tins Jtr tdi d<r mten Wider 
teitmgen Jtr Egfo, fie. (IL. sat; -n$). 

Hti.t CitaTti-AlS .—-DU Grtittdingt Jet KimhntiJn oJer der Angttln- 
Sptxthe (tl., *65-314 ; m. r fGt-soc’). 

J, G. Oram 111.1 si. — Du fywt&in in dew Liberia [ 11 , 

3 * 5 - 3 ioX 

j. C- CtllUVTAt I.E*: —;YUfrhi ;fyr Jtf A y S/f.lJ;-- \ 111 — f " 1 1fCl > 

interesting gn^pir of the Krsi linguae in five iMtd*. 

Hr- l. Uachm w*.— ff. rttr&tr:; - III*, 

lr. rRAi.TORH 5 ,— -£inr GmAr fatet i,El 1 , 

W, Baxc .—Ztsxi Outfit!a£&NMiTtitr tvi nfijntmivi in Xnba (Ilf,, 

F r ril W i 907 .—i V^rUrrty : mA via fill-, Si -106), 

L G. Cu& 1 stalled*- fyrarftfrrte* *#jw Smian xurittfun Awnte ttnd 
A find Xt&r (III., t _: 1 54 < specimen of same Soudin tonguaess* 
mtik ICugliih picanings* 

C Mrmior-—V-kr- rufum in iftr fittbu-^/traci* (HL* 206254 ). 

lit iltr — Zu±dtdJ **rJ ikrwhlix UM :\- ■ J'ru.L'- liYirfimforf f III- 

C Meinhuf—£ m lAiiyA™ nm Xtaunw ftlX, .4^:4^, 

J. Christ vu eiu —AfrikmittfH X-rmm 
iiffJSfrOibrn (Ur. j 47 - 364 }■ 

1 f.— Dm jStif*Wt in Jtr (Blip 265-334). 

pr* F. votl KcmiLELJiDi-— JAvriafri m A/inmAr/i {IU- f 285-3^1}. 

Dr. t- W r OLr —Iktfmg smr Xi/irSf rmAt ( 111 - 335 -294). 

I tmm Hate ficte ihai the gn^uesi jwrc af ilsis brgtj nmteml b nut ready 
for practical ns^ crcd for Gcmiwro; but the whole will prove iiwntiMhh: 

10 suidenis of Ltfigu^gc* :\ml cmjipiltrs of Handbook s. 

* 

« ■ 

And now, I concede iHth lie Lope tLal tic ncil Review of African 
languages may fumwli matter as ihyrougL and inter^Ua^ as this has 

Tit G, he Ci’iaAtWX. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

I XIHA, — AVIten we last went to press the country had just 
been startled by the news or the Manipur disaster* which, 
though u has not proved quite as sanguinary as was at first 
reported is nevertheless the greatest reversewhich the British 
arms have for some time sustained. As this matter is fully 
treated elsewhere, we hero only record the fact of the mas¬ 
sacre caused by the awkward attempt to arrest the Senapuity, 
the fast marshalling of an avenging force, its rapid march 
and easy success, after only a slight skirmish or two. The 
chiefs had fed, the capita] was abandoned, resistance was 
seen to be vain. Friendly relations with the people were re¬ 
sumed—in fact, can scarcely be said to have been interrupted, 
except by that momentary outbreak, legalised, probably, in 
their eyes by the order of their chiefs. This part of the 
business was over before the end of the month which opened 
vrith (lie massacre. The idols In the courtyard which had 
been smeared with the blood of our officers, were blown up* 
The chiefs and leaders were pursued, and cue by one matte 
prisoners. A Court of Investigation has did ted that the 
accusation of torture and indignities must be given up. The 
process of the trial and the sentences will be sent up to the 
Supreme Government, which will also decide on the future 
of the country. Meanwhile, the commander*in-thief in India 
has very rightly ordered a Court of Inquiry into the causes 
<md circumstances of the disaster; and among the results, we 
hope to see various [joints cleared up where some one had 
blundered, and especially how Col Skene came to abandon 
his men while facing the enemy, and, leaving the command 
to subordinates, entangled himself in Mr. Quinton s negoti¬ 
ations. By all military rule, his place was in the midst of 
it is men, Meanwhile the inevitable debate in the House 
of Commons took place on the tfiih June, ntid was charac¬ 
terized by much good sense, taste, and moderation on all 
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hands. Sir John Gorst wasthc sole offender, whose w ords, 
though he sought 10 explain thou in a go* > J sense, cannot 
hut leave a painful impression. Little indeed was added 
tf» previous knott li jge on the subject; but Mr. Stanhope 
very rightly admitted the necessity of a decision on the part 
ot the Secretary of State in Council on Lhe whole ques* 
don. when all the (acts an- in his band ; and Mr. Bryce 
matte the very sensible proposal, that it is expedient that 
lhe horeign Office of India, like other great departments* 
should be guided by a Member of Council, and not, as 
hitherto, directly by the Governor-Genera! with die aid 
of a secretary’. We echo the hope of Mr. Cremer, M.P., 
that the .sentences of death wilt not be carried our. as 
much is to be said for the culprits, in a matter in which, as 
far as our knowledge yet goes, great negligence was shown 
and gross mistakes made by almost all the officials, civil 
and military, concerned in this sad affair, right up 10 the 
(nn cnior-General and Secretary of Stalx- himself. 

There have been two riots—one at lien ares about a 
Hindoo temple, and another at Calcutta about a Moham¬ 
medan Mosque. Though slight in tfcemsdves. they 111 leas t 
i md to allow that there is a want of tad in some of the 
present Indian official a. Those In the past were able to deal 
with mosques and temples without causing such disturbances. 

.Another of the little North-western f rontier wan;, begun 
in necessity, ami carried out, after a reverse or two, with 
energy and skill, has at length been brought almost to a 
conclusion by the efforts of General Sir W. Lockhart Some 
of the tribes, however, still hold out: and nothing seems dc 
tided 3s to tile future- It Heed* no prophet to foretell that, 
failing a sounder frontier policy, we shall soon Hftve again to 
threniclc another raid and another expedition. Meanwhile 
there comes the news of a rising in Gtlgit, and another in 
Orissa, in the Stare of Kemvjhar. The latter is already 
ahuosi quelled : but the Former tnav lead to further and 
greater trouble. 

On the 10th of April, Sir J. Pease moved a resolution in 
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the House of Commons in condemnation of the Opium 
revenue or India, ami went over the usual grounds, say- 
ingjamong 1 other things, “ tliai opium was far worst- than 
wiiisky," and that “every thinking man at home in -whose 
opinion Confidence was placed, ami certainly all the heads 
of the Christian Church, looked upon the question as one of 
Christianity.’’ Mr. J. M. Stewart, an old offender, seconded 
the motion with some more commonplace. Dr. Farquharson 
was thankful that some of the usual dap-trap had been given 
up ; and made some plain, sensible statements about the 
use of opium, comparing its action favourably with that of 
alcohol. Sir J. I'Vrgussoii, in the absence of the Under 
Secretary for India, denied that China was forced to take 
opium, and explained how China stood in relation to this 
l[ motion. The Indian Government too. he said, while not 
suppressing the trade or the us?: of opium, was quite alive 
to the necessity of regulating it, as It did other matters of 
excise. He to tidied upon the increase of taxation which 
would be necessary if the opium revenue were stopped, and 
ended by hoping that the motion would not be pressed, Mr. 
S, Smith followed, and spoke more about China, assert¬ 
ing that “ever) single city in India gave an almost unani¬ 
mous vote to put a stop to the sale of opium ' f f Sir R, 
Temple tried to enlighten the House on the use of opium ; 
and his great experience in India should have given weight 
to his speech. Mr, M Cameron, however, who had flitted 
through part or the East ’* examining " the whole question 
of opium, wanted a Royal Commission on the subject, and 
as he could not get that, declared he must help Sir J. Ptafifc 
Mr. \\\ H. Smith thought die House should, if it objected 
to the opium revenue, at i- ^t guarantee the Government 
of I ndia against any deficiency caused by abolishing it Sir 
J. Pease had no objection ; but asked. Why then had he not 
included it in his proposal f declared he was willing to add 
it now. Mr. W„ H, Smith proceeded to show wliat the 
Government in India had done about opi um-growing; and 
said he could not accept the resolution. On a division, the 
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resolution was carried by 160 against 150—a majority of 30. 
Sir R. Fowler then proposed a resolution to deal with the 
resulting deficit; but Mr. Mealy talked the motion out. The 
Government are much to blame for allowing themselves to 
he defeated in this matter; hut nothing lias shoe come of 
jL I lie fed mg in India, both fiuropcan and native, is 
against the resolution, and especially against its principle, 
which is that of irresponsible, ignorant persons in England 
venturing to dictate to the Government of India what should 
or should not be done there. As to tile sincerity of these 
fanatics, whose knowledge of opium extends at most to the 
works or De Quinc y, all we say is, that we shall believe in 
it when they have the courage m propose the abolition of 
the production of ale and whisky, which are beams com¬ 
pared with the opium mote. Opium does not madden, or 
lead to impoverishment, quarrels, murders, and habitual 
wife-beating. 

11 ;- death of sir Tanjorc Mudltavu Ran removes one of 
the leading statesmen of India, who had shone in many capa¬ 
cities As Dewau of T rd van core and subsequently of Ba- 
roda, he showed how prosperous a native State can be made 
under a native ruler. An ardent reformer, but on Conser¬ 
vative lines, he was foremost in advocating right measures 
for the improvement of India, and strenuous in resist!tig the 
empiric meddling both of Indians, and of Europeans of the 
class who rush in where pngd* fear to tread. He leaves a 
void which will not easily be filled. 

The active agitation roused bj the Age of Consent IliH 
has subsided ; buL it will be long before the silent indignation 
caused by u will die out. '1 he Government has shown its 
consciousness or this by issuing stria regulations regarding 
rhe working of the Act, which is to l>e entrusted mainly to 
the higher native officials. 

Str DaVid Barbour's scheme of a gold currency for India, 
tor hxmg definitely the rate of exchange with England (at 
L ; 5 /‘ P er ra P ee ) ha5 been submitted to the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce. After a history of how gold became the coin- 
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3 iP-of England, he proposes u) that the free coinage of 
Stiver in India be stopitcd ; (2) that free coinage of gold 
be granted ; <j) that gold coins of to and 20 Rs, he issued; 
(4) that the standard he such as to make these equal to about 
jC'JI and ) 42 respectively; (5) that if exchange still fell, 
it could be aEiilicinlly raised, by the Government reducing 
the stiver currency. Finally, he gives rules for meeting the 
difficulty caused by the fact that 10 and 20 rupee piece, 
would be too valuable for common currency in India, The 
scheme fails to meet the object proposed ; for he admits that 
exchange might still fluctuate. Where, then, is its utility ? 

Though llie Monsoon has burst over India, and A rent 
has been relieved by a good rainfall, reports from almost all 
other parts of India show serious danger of ;i scarcity, if not 
a famine, owing to the scanty rains Unit haw as yet fallen in 
place of the expected heavy downpours of a normal season. 

1 he new Nagpur-Bengal Railway has thrown open a 
rich district, and lessened considerably the time between 
Calcutta and Bombay. 

I he preliminary results of the Census give the population 
of British India as ’rO,4QO.OOO, an increase of 22 millions 
since 1881 ; and the population of the whole country, in¬ 
i'Ending feudatory States, as 285,000,: 00, showing an in. 
crease of 25 millions. 

From other parts of Asia wc have a rising in Yemen 
in Arabia, against the Turks ; a riot at Wu-hu in China 
against some Europeans, luckily unattended with loss of 
life: an order for 6,000 ions of rails to lx: delivered for 
'Alina in June; an unsuccessful attempt on the Czare witch '* 
life at Tokb in Japan ; the cutting at Vladovostock of the 
first sod of the great Siberian railway by that Prince; 
a railway laid between Jaffa and Jerusalem; and a new 
exploration of Asia Minor, begun by Professor W. Ramsay 
in continuation of the one whose valuable results he lately 
published in T/w Historical Geography if Asia Jtfiuar, 
reviewed In our Last number, 

Canai*.\_ —The general elections have resulted in a dim in 
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islhiti majority for the Conservatives; and bard hits were 
given on both sides during the elections, which were fought 
on theory of unrestricted reciprocity with die United States, 
from the Liberals, Their opponents decried this, ns fatal 
to the union of Canada with England, if the result is the 
gauge of Canadian love for the Union, it is not very satis¬ 
factory lor Imperialism, just ns the newly-elected I'nrlin- 
niunt was settling down to work, the 1 dominion has to mourn 
the sudden death of its Premier and leading statesman. Sir 
James Macdonald, 1 he consequences of his death to the 
party of which lie was the leading spirit remain yet to be 
seen; but the people arc hardly likely to reverse the decision 
they 'io lately gave ia favour of his policy. The Hon. Mr, 
A bbott h;is succeeded in forming a ministry: but it is 
doubtful if it will succeed itt holding together long, The 
only other events to be noted here are the indefinite post* 
ponement of the negotiations regarding the tariff with the 
Slates. in the sudden breaking off of which but scant iutcj- 
national courtesy was shown by Mr. Blaine; and die friction 
with Newfoundland regarding the refusal of bait to the 
Canadian fishing boats. 

MewnrUMit„\s*. has good reason to complain of Lord 
Salisbury's Government* whose modus viuatdi with France, 
however it may appear as a triumph of diplomacy, is cer¬ 
tainly injurious to our little colony. Her natural resent¬ 
ment at being sacrificed to diplomatic exigencies was fanned 
into a flame by dm introduction into Parliament of a verit- 
iMe Coercion Bill. She protested, and sent delegates, who 

ided in vain before bod) Houses; and at length the colony 
passed the identical measure herself as the only means of 
vindicating her legislative independence. The discontent 
in the colony is great; for though they understand England's 
reluctance to qnarrd with France on so small a matter, they 
fail to see why their interests should be sacrificed to the so- 
cnlkd necessity of supporting a treaty 150 years old. 

Ai nica. I he long* expected A nli-slavery Congress con¬ 
nected wiib Cardinal LavigcriCs new crusade was begun at 
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Brussels on the 29th April, and attended by many cede* 
si.ir.ties> several foreign delegates, the Portuguese Minister 
Resident, and by Lord V ivinn ns representing Eng bud. Much 
was said in praise of |«st action against slavery: but its im¬ 
mediate suppression was pronounced impossible, and it was 
prudently resolved to limit present action to its restraint, 
with a view to eventual suppression. Some details were 
given of what was actually being done, which seemed hide 
enough ; and die hope was expressed that next year, com¬ 
memorating the discovery of America, should see the utter 
alxduton of slavery. The connection between the two is 
not visible, ami no means were suggested for hastening that 
consummation. Great interest was created by the speech 
of the negro editor of a Hayti paper, who prophesied a great 
future for the African races. Morocco, as die nearest de- 
tincpicnt in die slave line, was rightly for wrongly) abused. 
The Conference, however, separated without the suggestion 
of any really practical measures. 

From the Sahara comes die discover} by the French, of 
a vast spring of water at I ioiia, which must revolutionist: 
old ideas of that desert. Oil the West, the little difficulty 
between Portugal and the Congo Slate regarding Luttdii 
has been amicably settled by a new delimitation. On the 
East, the respective sphere* of influence of England and 
Italy have been deft net 1 in a like friendly way—England 
yielding much to 1 Lily. Natal has been grunted ;t Repre¬ 
sentative Government. It has also received a friendly visit 
from President Kruger, of the Transvaal, who was right 
well feted, and returned greatly pleased with his reception. 
This has preduced good fruit already, for a threatened trek 
of Boers tu Mashomtlnnd 1 1:1s been prevented, at least for 
the present, by the firm altitude and decided prohibition 
of the President. A railway, too, lias been run from Natal 
to Langs neck, on the Transvaal border. At the Cape, Mr, 
Charles Rhodes’s return from England was celebrated by 
a great banquet, given by the Afrikander Bond, at which 
speeches were made, expressing firm loyalty to England, 
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and the hope of a federation of tire States in So nth Africa, 
Tht ^ugi^ difficulty with the South African Company, 
resulting m collisions not unaccompanied by bloodshed,’ 
brought matters to a serious crisis; hut eventually the good 
sense of responsible politicians at Lisbon triumphed over 
sensdcM chauvinism ; and a treaty has been concluded, 
which has secured peace by the cession of a large slice 
of territory to Portugal. 

.Vt'STMALU _ j J, c motui# Of Match and April saw th c d|«assi«i an.! 

of ,h* Cfcfeufai of the Southern Sew the 

< otutaaUcm of the Common wealth of AmwkH^ » > 
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CotincU is to he abolished; «itj the new body which it torepbee it S ,<> 
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Thejwwms of the C^mmonwMbh Parliament are to embrace — 

• CMot*, exeb*, laxaijrm (whidt is to be uniform Jn a]i lbe 
public dehts, and ranting of money by any other means. ' ' 
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tha Federal Conned Of Austmlb, and all things necessity for the exccniLun 
of the atnjvc. 

The power* of the Sen Ale are lo be co-ordinate with those of the House 
or ReprcMautim. and the assent of lUe <h>vmiorgeiieraJ is required 
fqi alt PKtmtti. He can rpenc any tncssme for the approval of (he 
Crown ; :| nd the Crown in Council may disallow any biTl f tip to two years 
nfier j($ rccepticjiL 

Hie executive power vested in [he Crown wiki hn exercised by the 
Governor-general. advised by 3 council of seven rmnisiets, who may ist in 
eiiher House, and !he mm of ^15,000 ia stt span for their payment, 
Tlic Governor general is also tbc com man deed ^ chief, rx 4^ of the Tiav.il 
.snj military forces of tbc Commonwealth, All reference* to the Crown 
muit be made through the Govern or-gcnemL 

The Supreme Court of Australia, to ctrdsist of a Chief Justice, and m 
least four judge*, will he (lie final corn! of Appeal; but the Crown may grant 
appeal to itself in Council in all rasa in which public iiiicr«rm 
are involved, The local Farlkments will appoint ibdr Own Governors. 

Kxiifing c "olonieSp on adopting the CTirtsthutipn, will be admitted into the 
CommcmweaUti^ md new Colonics under certain regulations. The sen! of 
this l'ajtLamrnt is to be determined henceforth by the Parliament itsdl 

Any law for altering the Constitution must be finst passed by an absolute 
majority uf both hou5« p llicn submitted to special cooi-enthms elected by 
Lite ordinary elect or* of earh Stale, and appiovcd by a m.riorhy of Ihu 
Staler: it then becomes Jaw, subject to the disallowance uf die Crown. 

This scheme, after much discussion, was adopted by ilic Conv^aiiion of 
the Colonics, which then separm-d. It has now to be oibmiued to site 
legiiUture of cadi 5 uu It does not augur well For as roeedy passing 
4 iii> jwai UliI working oali:r r that the chief mover in the whole scheme, 
Sir Henry Parks, was defeated almost as soon as fie mcE Pailkraent, 
though not directly on this subject. He Sij-S uf course, appealed to the 
people by =i dissolution, 1 be further progress uf the movciueni will be 
watched wiili fcecn inEcrest by all. 

The struggle beturen capita! and Labour III? not quite ceased yet; but 
ii tm during the quarter called fur no jtankid&r notice. 
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TELEGRAMS REGARDIJJU THE RISING AT C,nsm\ 

** iff t&V f*') 

Tift siittOl rising that has occurred in Gifgit gives me an qpAmilf gf 
indsr^ tly answering a tpJfiStton that abated wine years ago m a trading 
** tfciily "; "IFMi h digit? " 7?« Tim# of the i%ih June, ifrrt* has a 

tdq’mm anrumndng that M the British Agent ^ at Ckudl wfok 5 M ni£ ^ 
Jlic cliieb of die flmea and Nagyr tribe* apjjcared «&a£d to fitted 
and a Cashmere regiment of the Imperial Scrvkv had I**® ordered up 
from Jamil to Gfljjft,* a matter of w*m* thirty tnuthis*. Ch.ik it cm 
the way from iulgit to Hun/s along the nrflfl tluum riwftr, which nudee* 
u sudtlcn l)cnd between pefjiesidlnilaf and almost imjeissahte rock*. Im- 
meduidy above it is I he fort and tillage ns Chaprolh, which emomami* 
ihe linoo and Nagyr roads ami h:ss I wen the hone of cantetuipn l*c- 
tween linn ^ Nagy t r and whoever tiaj^-ntd to Solid OOgit II is iw-v t 
preaimubb t gnntsCHHid by (our) Cashmere troops t'Gsribly om." of rhe 
> many uliempia has tjcen line wed to turn mn the Citshmere yrnrris^ti ; but 
the tdcjnutt is too meagre to justify the conjecture that, perimpa, ihe chiefs 

Nagy rand Kufiiu.luLvc cunipos-ed their am: tom rivalries in order to retail 
Its from Clupr&lh. "Hie rising i* no doubt to fear of our encroachment, 

1i«i h “rouring link amiety And unlikely to actinic any importance." hmiq 
may is lac before the joyouaness i.d GUjjfh of whkh 4 dance will he iJItiHnncd 
in the nc\i firm'd K7 erf (hits Retie*, give* way n the mcmseftfesi irf native 
imdcrfrn^gn rule. The *tarki Snitni Muharnimiilaniam ! ClukU h*5 killed 
“ FoW of whhh Nflgjf and. Honra art the biotn- 1 ; and even from Shiah 
K.igyi the nld fkiries are diijiatting, It i- only in wild and inflected ile 
HttUM that GrimmV fairy talcs are still being translated into actual lift* h% 
nrief. Of Hum, Muhammad Khan* may be a pniriride; bur be ts suil ns 
M :tycdtdr or heaven bom, os ins rival of Nagyr, Fairies 5]ill role the land 
;uuj strike the >n red drum when wji is to be declared : arid ecstalk wofnirn 
arc trill die liiartorEns eluiJ arules ol fltmii* l hojw u> Ikt able to yi> v T 
in a Future Ltsar, an account of die m> =loriotis 14 MuMi ' rdigian of 
that tegkn, anil draw a cofnjjari^on between its Keldm+plr, of wbhrh a 
few fiagA hove cotne into my boiuH rod the. Muhdr|, or "c^venanV td 
the OrtUKAor the Ejetnnon. In the meomvhil^ tile iUustrsjtbr^ in the 
tiEtxl number of ihk Re%-itrTr 11 of a lluttsa ami i Nagyri lightings and Yarink 
Meprag the peace," of all listening to the (icalcd) IA niint.npb " that pier 
prtroede iho ChurJi King on hii marrh^Sv and the apvtnri rigure of the 
famouK Conn {Xki, Taigh^n bhah* t>ne «! whoK poenu published in 
the January Number af this Review, may trimulaic the interest tn regions 
which , If not the cradle of the Aryan me c, ofior u* empires lo tont^uer in 
c\ ery hnmch of human in^miy- 

Aliet the above was in lyyic a teconJ Ldtgmm, in Uu- Tix& of Lhe aoth 
Jtme^ informs us that "news coiner from UudJduIr, that Cdkmcl Dtirand 
had kiritoated to the Hunca ami Kagyrchida that no invasion of their 
country was intended, IrtU xhu any aUam|it mi tJutar jmft to rah! mto Caib- 
itaere territory would b* met by forced thu^ Uavx a cottfinnalign of 
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cj\it sttspintvn that. so fat (min a friendly wntsjiffl"Jtnu: having passed 
tielwcen wit Agent and the diids of liunm .mil riv.il> had 

rmnhined against what they deemed to t* a cti«0»on foe. bent on it 
r'Onmim) cnciwtchment, in spite of jsaunww ft friendship and strtmditx. 
Since i860 I have preached that to (ease unmolested the district- t« the 
so-called *'ncuintt" syne, between the ererappttttohirtg spheres uf influ¬ 
ence oT Russia and England in Asa,—was the only way of inUT|itoi(«f, 
in the Dardistin direction. a senes of impregnable Citcastt* luitwcvti 
any hostile advance and India'; »1*r«s by bringing the bfcncmng 
under our con Util, or annexing item to either Kabul or Kashmir. »« w 
destroying their of resistance to an aggressor, and prcdpt taring 

the day when our small armies would meet larger forces on the U'nm 01 
a conflict in Europe. ■*l*uedch4ll i* rot* vpdt ^Xagyr is not “Sugar, 
the common Hindi ntrot fat 11 town; and the reference to the 11 uiu.i 
ami Nagjl tribes " to the tckgntti of llic 181b ultimo is inwncct, bream* 
Ibey are «w tribe, divided into two rival sections. " Uueddtnll is 
|irobiilily Hunt place luswcen “tluatih ! ’ ami " 1 hulic Ttid 
“ Guadchatt " 11ml telegraphed ** UunkhaU," I he itinerary front Gdgit ii 
described under the following headings in 1‘urdluan " I tSf>7 <: "0« die 
liutua ride of Nagyr river is, Xuntal (one day's mnn h from < , 

then fftUleir, llii. ri 6V'<fA7., then Tsfaffr, onward from which, on the W:. 
i» 1 ihajuut, which Is no doubt the present apple flf discord- 1 also regret 
to hear tliat the allied death of Sir. Leonard on the famir w at onto 
attributed to Ihe lltstua*. 

In The 77 mti of titt ssml Jsme, Colonel DuomI appeals to believe 
ifui Mr Uimafd wo- really killed in Hum*. If *>. lm Imd nobusiuc^ 
there, or ho irritated the natives, as Hayward milAt'i Mir \^h in \iL-in> 
against whom I had warned travellers. The death of Hayward, like tho.-e 
<‘f Slmidart it >d Conolty ui Itokhiira, and the attempts on my life in i860, 
remained unavenged, and very properly too, b-ciusc no mar, c>|efc,.iily nn 
a adeotifle mission, lias any busmens to involve r.r. tinviwtuncnl m war. 
It it Uiri enough that he thould dm; hm that other* should l*c mvolml 
in danger and expense for Oic wire of a departed shadow, ts worre- Mr. 
Leonard njnwats to Jute* intended 10 visit “Tangdum on ihe Famit.' 
’fliri scenw to he a mi Make for “TaghdumWi,' when: he |«ot»hly wished 
to shoot Ihe sportsman** ntfiru ttfin, the «/z'Zr /./rl 

In Thi Tim; . f the ayrtl June, it U hoped that Mi- 1 -mi Irani and -Mr, 
fkadi we at “ iangar. " This [dace will be noticed in toy “ Rnutes through 
ihc Hindti kusk'' Tlie road from Central Aria here divide the ltll going 
to Steikfd and the right to Hama. 

In Fix Timt of the 24th Jtnwr, ihe two travellers are reported In have 
reached “ Ysumi." This should Ik "Yawn,' where wy friend, the Raja uf 
Vasin. Ntewuultniilit, will no doubt, lake at least as great care of then* a* 
he did of the three Flench travellers. Rout'dM, Capus, and IVpifi, regard¬ 
ing whom he wrote to me » vo> interesting ktict at the rime. 

N*.rrB.-TV relttiaiiiuf Ue *s»U Jure njifirm* llu vitoyof tbc tistdkn »«d llw 
onetatn «i oor conjectures is to i™i» aJ fc rtv —Ko. 
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TktJUtta of Cf/iiclatfa» of Mnimun fffirJwtfA. Edited from the unique 
Bodleian MS., and translated into English by L VI. Sixiyos>, y with an 
Appendix. Reprinted from the ‘' Jewish Quarterly Review." lender : 
Primed l)y Wertheimer, Lea & Co. 

The position of Moses llnimonides in Jewish litemtlire is of such <om- 
i)imding eminence that any Fresh light thrown on his circumstances at 
surrounding! will I* welcome l6 the students of that literal lire. It hi, vtt 
fancy, from this paint of view that the hit/*- tf Opatttatkn written by the 
philosopher* father, Maimun ben Joseph, to comfort his co-rdigfotusfct 
in Kv, and mi^thcd by the industry of Mr. 1 . M. Sirrminna, wilt struct 
ureiitiun. The father ,i the greatest of the Jewish Medieval writers 
" desenrc-s .- nteht* In the history of hii age an. I Judaism 1 U mlf st l v 
cmiiiUtd dial !'n. idler nf whirl Mr. Simmons has given an accurate 
edilinri of the original Arabic in Hebrew characters, accompanied bv a 
Mjholarly tanutation , ihotigh simple sod earnest, displays few of die 
qualities which unde MaiironidesfimtHis. Originality of idci need nnt be 
demanded rn a howdy of this kind; some of the ancients observe that ib_. 
■:umm noplace is very effective in addresses urccrualuion ; mid. inti ud, die 
topics of comfoit [oust have been exhausted by tfo Rabbit at an early j^rfod, 
Hut lomcdurig more Methodical,. demand cootlmiOUs might have been ex¬ 
pected bom the ctuBfias foUrer. The Arabic, Ion, which "ire writes, though 
nn; otlicrwiitj mdc.vjiLi, isqtlHe ungrammatical, unlike that of his son. winch 
«oul.J not disgrace ,in educated M^iuinadan. Mr, Simm-jns with reason 
talh attention to the lifting influence exerciser) hy the religious language ur 
lilimoR the dictmo of ilte Jewish author, 't his is not unnatural, for the 
language and the religion of the Arabs arc indissolubly combined; and it is 
impossible to employ Arabic for mm-Muhammadan writing widjout ■.htfrui^ 
word* from tlitir natural association* Hence the borrowing " ry.vMi 
from the Koran is as frequent in the " Msldiiias of die Chtimian V^sif L ; 
Vaxagi as in I hat of tire Muhammadan Hariri, However, the Jews go lo 
unnecessary lengths Ui apprepikling tire lenaiunkigy of &!*„,. , J'h«c is it 
lexicon is the Bodleian in which the Bible is regularly quoted at the AW* 
'Hie use of JjtjA for “a ter se ," which is only explicable from the point of 
view of M-ibanmi iiLm liieofogy, is almost conaiant in J iidaco-Arabic com 
menu tor- one of (heat even *}«aki of a text that is ^ttahJtam, or« fixed." 
aa fliEHj^b \hc dknouraiy uf (he shird &ura t —cFvier the rr.ici import of which 
ihv ottbodos *^eis am- at rorLibCe !r --couM he tnuiifetred to the Uchrew 
Scripture* I hr use of retd m for High Priest is equally illogical, q wfT , 
is no analogy belweeti the functions of the two. Christian writers offend len 
m this way,tlreir lerminology being mainlypre-Islamic. To edit a work of this 
kimi from a single MS, and reproduce its meaning satisfactorily in another 
language, represent more labour Ilian meets tire eye. Mr. Simmons’ has 
evidently been a labour of love There are passage ir, the translation 
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ft is easier to feci disuihiied with his opinion thin to suggest am - 
thin g more convi ndng. We could wish that the " Jc *j sh Quarterly" had not, 
l>y endeavouring to get as t&udi aa [>ossib!e into a fti^ 'aum iw Uu i m.ured 
tin? pleasure of reading. _m_ 

list Ralm m>/ l>utit Series (Clarendon fttu, Oxford) has Inert enriched 
hy the life or FuAwnt IfarJiajp, written hy htsson and pMt secretary, the 
present Lord Htnlingc. The varied Outer of 1 his dtsiinguished soldier and 
Htdte.inuh i* Weil arid dearie, if all too briefly sketched. In many places 
lire narrative is pleasantly formed out of [jnrd Hnrding^t own letters The 
dutajls of the first Sikh war are most interesting. It is scarcely yet known 
fern-tally how dose was the struggle at Fu-ozeshab, and how long the balance 
id vifrory cjuHcred dubiously he tween the contending forces, from Uic first 
in decisive battle at Mndkj 10 that of Subritnt, which cm!id the ram jui^gn 
Even this Inst battle seemed at one time of doubtTuJ is me ■ for the front 
ranks of all the attack* recoiled under the terrible fire of the Sikh artillery, 
fhie betdeni at FettjjOahtB tuny be made to throw some light on the 
blunder of SsJadava. In the midst..)' that tincerhiin buttle, the whole 
of the cavalry abandoned: the field and took refo-t in Fwotepot*, 
some nine miles off, owing to an nnlrr conveyed by . n aiile-dewaunp. 
<-.iptu.ii L-■. which h.nl proceeded from his own disordered brain 


.Vt t-lic battle uf Albuera (as this very biography tells us) Lord Hnrdingc, 
tltvii only a captain on the st iff, i^ued, apparently on his own respond 
bility atone, an order to General Colt to make the at tack which secured 
that hard-fought victory; hue of that attack Sir William Hereford, who t on>- 
matt led, knew nothing, Hence it may In; deduced, that. ■ uteliaua by a 
-sroec of genius, and at others from widely different caums, mb* ml instep. in 
iht ndd who liuld a position on the staff become rs-rsi invihh; for orders tsn- 
known to their. hieQ. In putting down this booh, cm: fteL that it might 
with advantage have been lunger- 1 'Re a Emm but wish to know mute of 
the inan who. j. an uflker, %■*> " tilt friend" ( .f both the British and the 
Indian army ; a nates tint n. « . the originator nf the » kmgesCanal, and the 
nrganiier of railways in India; as a financier, reduced the taxes and yet left 
the Indian revenue larger than he found it ; as Commander-mchief and a* 
Secretary for War did great sen-ices for the ilrituhanuy; an a soldier in the 
'mid, showed marked talent and military genius ; and who, above ad tilings 
and hi all dtings, was a thorough English gentleman and a right good man, 
^ ~ ^otihi suggest ro the publishers to nubvtitme a map uf it-oflherti 
India, w at least of the Punjab, for the worth Loa one now prefixed to the 
volume, in which Udt one of tiie battle tii» of which the book treais ts 
marked, though there la blank space enough for all. That the map was 
orixinally printed for another work »just the reason why it is unfit for this. 

&wt/M<tituuithrJImfa* fVmtn. Hy Mis. E. F.C 11 ifntA*, Hendon: 
W H. Allen & Co.) This is the misfeadurg title of short biographies of 
five Indian tadki, among whom no historical came fintla 9 place We 
w.iuhi like to deal leniently with the heroines; but the stem duty of the 
reviewer must be fwrfomted. The author herself admit, that «M of the 
fiv * u ^Mingniahed for nothing except for being the daughter of her father 
and the wife of her husband. Why Urcu b she tbniit into this catalogue ? 
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Another is held up as a distinguished fioel—should say, a fair versifier. 
But that is surely no wandcrAd distinction for s countrywoman u( Valmiki 
anti the Jchatiara Begum- A third, nmv dead, w «ts distinguished certainty 
for }wTsisteucy of purpose in the pursuit of her object | but the author fails 
to perceive that in doing sex she decidedly fid led In her primary duty as a 
wife . die quitted her husband fn her idea, .tui.d he becanw a worse man 
in canserjlteHen. Tlut site neglected also her duty as a mother, is implied 
in the statement that h« hild died from want nf proper medical advice, 
What diin cully was there in obtaining this in l tom bay, when she had 
abandoned the Zenana system and laiut. to walking openly in the strews 
with her husband ' < if the remainiep two «e will only say, that Baiuateu 
i« indeed a striking character, actively- trying to do good in her ™ ^y, 
while C'Jifltlia Sonbjrr is a distinguished Ifsciitt But Mrs- Uu|ifflitt 
herself cannot be let (iff ao easily. These v^tchei *ou!J be pleasant 
nsuiiiiB ; hut they are marred by tirade* agnirui the reU s to]ui and custom* 
uf India, mosi ujinecess.-inty intruded Her Introduction, more than -i 
vxth of the book— la what wc most di agree voih, The wish to destroy 
.a all linrarik the domestic seclusion Of women, tn upset die family system 
of over *So,QWJ,wa of souls, to substitute for it the over-education ami 
c\:icni publicity of modem European life, may be a very pleasant idea 
fij, ■, ijftiiilr philanthropists great with the pen, at-d may ^oo.he the sain 
rvitteettof thevf who think that their own institutions must be the best, 
anil the be*l stilted to all mankind, Bui we beg to differ, If the EtwqjMn 
women consider ■( a si riven and a degradation to st-iy ,il honu inti attend 
to domestic nfibim, » mudi the worse for Europe, Eastern women out¬ 
sider i: their principal duty, and attend tn il with pleasure ami devudoo. 
It was the old Roman ideal of 3 good woman. Ik*ii mmui, town* fiat, 
was a panegyric, Hut even in Europe om modem vysUtn ha> no! pro 
slated unmiacd -toad Our police and divorce cotnts, to say nothing of 
other mailers that obtrude i here selves before the eye* of all, do m>t show that 
wt- aie so perfect V;. to ofler to remove the motes from the eyes of others. 
Hie complete dmneatfirity of the lives of Indian women lias fur many 
minds a chami equal to which we haw nothing to offer io reality, not with¬ 
standing our beaus of a higher civilLcttiou, That there are ah lues to Ire 
remedied in Indian domertk life, a* ill sli human matters, is true ; hut ihu 
deiirc to use the axe instead of the pruning knife us a fully, and die attempt 
to do so tr both a crime and a blunder. V. 

It* Scriwrt LutJs By E- L. Wilbonj (London ; Keligiotr, Tract 
Society?. is a splendid ■piano, wish 150 Original engravings, from photo¬ 
graphs by the author. It is a treat tn loot over it; tor the story of those 
wonderful lauds never states, and Mr, Wilson has treated it fuiiy umi well. 
Starting frctu Egypt and the then recent discovery of die nnimcoics, 
aiming olhcr=, r.f the Pbutaub of the Exodus, he It ids us lotus rlie desert 
to Palestine, and all over it. There the silver thread of the JiUlufy of the 
Chvren People u 1 wined with the golden thread of that life whinh is the Light 
that cnlightcneih the writ Id; and lit# two combine with topography to act as 
a spell in enchaining the reader. The description and views of Petra are, 
with one exception, the most interesting part of the book; for it is sol 
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to all travellers to reach slut desened desert city; anti it has conar- 
.jncmi)- been seldom visited anti hut Wittily described. Numerous iilus- 
buttons or its rock-hewn monuments (ell the tale (if iu past j-lorits etpjtilly 
fvi.li its present liejoiiiiion, But {terhap* lint most ffttdnilirtu part of the 
boojtrwiJaWr for ourtelvK. -is the diapter dealing with the site of the 
*' place called ( alvary." Iji spile of ihe reverence due to ancient tradt- 
tiou, we ahvaj* failed to understand how the spot generally held to be the 
scj'iis tit tlie Ouctfiaion and lying well within even the present city waits 
eoutd Ire the pUct where Jesus Christ suffered and died, "outside die 
gale " its St, J'aul ejpressety state k The site suggested now many yearn 
ftgn, and accepted aJap by Ur, Wilson* is probably Llw real one; and though 
the sentiment of olden belief may sufier* troth should U> allowed to tri¬ 
umph. Hut wc fear that the old tale will yet cntitiuiic long to In- mid and 
bebevedi and the old sue to be visited ami revered a* the true otic by Greek 
and l-.tiu alike, la -pite of all Mr, Wilson says, and that really may be 
said against it V\ L - cun promise our readers many pleasant hours m useful 
roiling in Mr, IVibanfc \ j|c mred p&gai V, 

•Sahu/ Jii'tbuy and GaxrvpAjt of tfyfktr* judio, By St* IV. W. 
Ht xtek. t Uuhijon: Henry hro.v-Jc ) Why History, tn the title of this 
little schoolbook, should precede Geography, when tile positions ate uatu- 
rally reversed in the boot itself, is hard to guesa, The historical part* 
uTittcn in paragraphic form, is a wflicientiy detailed sketch of Indian 
history fora junior okiss. It is marred, however, by usdes* repetitiems 
proceeding from,; studied chikCilme^ of ityk-. by undue prominence given 
to matters of r.i> real moment, and by occasional omission* of points of 
compuralively ht greater importance. The Geography is most meagre and 
unsatisfactory. In the elaborate description, with which if opens, of the 
eastern and western river vysie.-u •. of India.. tue author unaccountably 
-iinits even a passing men lion of the peculiar river system lying between 
the two,—remarkable, if for nothing else, in the fuel tint its waters never 
melt any sea or bite*—and of the other river system flowing through 
RajptUwta into the Ctd£» at Jitiich and Cambay. We looked in vain, too. 
for anything about the product*, arts and industries of India, matter* with 
ahn every i i-eqgnp hy should deal. Dut niueli can not lw capetled from an 
author who, m telling us ih.u Shall Jclun decorated Northern India with 
great archil central work* ipecififs the noble /aitw 1 .Masjid of ttelJd and 
the chaste Pearl Mosque of Agra, I nil omili entirely the beautiful and 
world-renowned Taj. Few are capable or writing good schoolbooks ; and 
dm Utile work will oot place the name of Sir IV. W. Hunter imano 
those select few. v 

But when Sir W. W. Hunter wnts-i for adults, |i e produces, as should 
be ?’•pecltd from him, really good work. Such is the hf-ofLeri Jfoyo 
in ihe JtuUn of Indio scries* issued by Lhc Clarendon Press, Gafrtd. *J; 
it an epitome chiefly of the author's larger biography of this dwtitigniahaJ 
Irishman. It tines full justice to that able and diligent statesman Ld ac¬ 
complished gentleman. Sit William bring* out his character, ability, and 
UiKrure as Ir.sh Secretary and lib Indian reforms in admin is (ratios, into 
dear* graceful, and prot nihrnt ichct Tile chapter containing most inter- 
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csUng infomiflliOifr as much necessary lor understanding the wotting ot 
the Om^cmmcit oA India* ja Je k tcicomrEOti* is the thirl id the book, on 
Lhe u Actual Precis of Vice regil Government* I'Ijc aulhac'is thorough 
knowledge of tbs syann and of his subject id general tells here in full 
force. Many, even of those who haw been lony in TndLi. know Eiulc of 
tfc«* details, which will be TCad wills much interest by the general public 
The system uWired in the Yicb-regaL Council might be introduced with 
advantage into oihef and more pretentions inEtitusinns. Lord Mayo's 
Iklwuns in India ate well told, though there is an utter absence- os thane 
shades without which no picture is pence* This interesting book con- 
dudes with a graphic account of Lord Mayo's tragic death* V* 

Jitsfrry #f the Indian Mutiny* By Cou Mallc-w. [ London: Scdcy 
Ac Ca> Cfllcmd Malle sou has a wcfldcscrvcd repuialion. nut only as 4 
graphic and exact narrator of Indian History,, but also as an. hidcfieudcot 
inr l itigatdf of facts and motives. Jiis compendium of dtt.- L11 Hisinry 
of the Mutiny b, on both these lines, well worthy of hi* poo,—and that w 
great piaiic. But w C arc sorry to note that is baa been evidently wriueii 
in Enntc; for it hrmJc* with confused svnteaecs and ^nmmatkM slips, 
to Ik rectified, we hope, in a later vdUmu. He Ilu ako fallen into 
'omc mistake*, easily corrected, nv that she Lahore Gate of the Delhi 
Pabn . q pen ce! directly m the Cluncliii t howk— 4 | opens to the eosi* while 
riicChowLjor more correctly the Urdu Ikitar) runs north and soulb; arid 
ikat the Sdimgarh ties north*, instead of southeast af DdbL The pLin 
rtf 1 ht riege of Delhi in nor correct, not is that of Lukhtuio ; and as they 
urn it the damta of important ptra it 10115 in the military ojwrationj, they give 
hut little practical aid. Got Malleson k at hk fast lu Investigating the 
causes rtf the Mutiny at the beginning of hh book, and its foment ami 
warnings at the end His stricture on the Merited Indian Carloses, 
on Indian Home Rule babblen, and on then ignorant thiropcjfi su pjwr.cn, 
are by no tncarn too Mvenr, We especially recommend iht Iilsj four pages 
uf this valuable History to those who, without knowledge of India, are 
never cament except when trying to thrust manners and cimoms 

uitu the East. Cob Malle? urn especially men Units the evils likely io result 
fnmi iiUeifcicmt with marriage customs; Lord I^anMlowne and Mr. 
Scuttle may here read a veU-descrved condtumaadom Col Milks® my 
accountably omits, among the leswns of ike Indian Mutiny, bow large a 
number of incompetent persons that crisis found iji high places* civ it md 
mtliiaiy—hat for whom it would not have developed at *JL The p boUy 
graphs of Clyde, Hi lamcficc,, flivduck and Outramarc viify intdraiiag; 
and wo cm o*ily suggest the mldMou, for the general r cider, of a map of 
Indei dewing ihcr dfffenm* places mentioned in the work as tht scenes of 
important cvenbk y 

Tfc Ctsmi*g T*nvF t at t / t //ter Enayr and Liit/rt. By Roi^at fttrcitANaw. 

( London . J. HeLrteraan.) Couching Ub Iodic, but certainly not pleasant, 
pen, MlV Bu chanan ntiiv stilt against cemrmon sense and .food in 
He liai here ftinmg together the cnidiifre written by him on 
rin ipurof the in am cot for the coltmwii of the daily prcs>, und adding 
^ l evcn c ^ lcf2 deemed inadoriisibk^ tic pctsenls the public niili a 
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production the reverse of wdcoma; Mr, Sudranan has no brilliance of 
style id cornpei]sate for the want of good matter ; and what, when she 
subject was frt^b, might 11tdemlhe to glance at Id the coIhaibs oJ" on»_‘i 
morning newspaper, irritating and tostd^s in book when it ha-i 

become ujJc, and is all but forgotten, Ji b dime--It to wy whether his ntiiT 
waul of balk'd ji or h not more offensive than liii jwmijKJiii egutmied 
pose as the teacher of ihe public His kitcr to Mr. Matthews, wfaum be 
eshuin Ei> hh the Roman Otlholic) Church from titter ndo p by releas¬ 
ing Mr. VAcidly from dm sentence ot' imprisonment lastly inilkied: on 
hJoi i or publishing the tilth of M, £olo, we have never seen equalled for 
tinbtiuhmg advocacy of evil, erroneous statements of faeis, supercilious 
contempt of others, vain-glorious mim-rioti of his owit ptxsonalRy, and 
unnecessary offewe 10 the most numerous of Christian Churches. Yet 
all thsd is thrown into the shade by the tlippant tone of vulgar abusa ;ci 
which the whole letter ;s couchcfL Ibis ihi& <s only the worst specimen a 
a very bod coUc-ceiuil Jf the future 3 ms in store bauki like this, there A 
indeed a fearful h coming terror ? for both itrirwen and redden, Y. 

C&tu j iUiJ CM By Annum \cvs M-mr,, (Sedcy \ Cu.i 
l"he reader who etpects to limj in this Iurtik a com] luraine study will 
disappointed , ihe Mtalhitf had ^dha in China to .ind not to learn 

The M New < l 2 :ia " is apparently the China -.nreeigd with the Icpr ■ y ■ ■ 
European civilicatioD, which the Archdeacon actually considers synony¬ 
mous with Christianity, Mammon and Christ arc reconciled I lire 
author lias for thirty year* mccessfud} preached the gospel and now. 
Chinas ,+ awakening Is close at hand,* Already lias that empire been 
m-ilizcLj into maintaining a large standing army’ and, with joy and hope- 
fulness, the author informal us that it tuts given proof of a progressive 
ipfab by 11 reconstructing jn Witfjf 'Hie gospel of peace on rarth and 
goodwill toward men is cvklcmly taking roc* In Uhfna, 

To Ihc Archdeacon the thwn has begun; but there is a twilight of the 
tetiing, as well its of the nsing, suit Where the author states (acts, rind not 
opinioTOj* the book becomes useful ;and though we are irresistibly reminded 
ot Ikcte Hall (hi every page, tits information need nor, on that account* 
be looked upon as untrustworthy* With reference to the European settle 
merits in China, and the port* opened to foreigners, the author injudi¬ 
ciously reveals some of their tiiit mg niching features* in speaking of the 
n4 \ong rowi of brothels * , m dose proximity to opium smoking 

dens* which are legion, and io the low Ijpor shups, 1 * and, Iso add*— 
uiiforUiiiatcly for the cause lie U tnpmiimg — H Sueh unblushing vice would 
not be tolerated in x well-governed Chtnctc cky" It seeins a pity \hat 
oat missionaries, in foreign kad% *Ux not con hue themselves to reclaiming 
these aliens ai Chrmun Europe. The abuse! which have* though human 
fallibility, engrafted ihemsehes on toe roligionSt cui. toms, and the social 
system of Chino, will lie found carefully chronicled as essentials in .Yrdi- 
dcacon Moulc 1 * ln>>k ; there is also interesting Information under tlie 
headings of ,fc superstition " and 41 idokln/' with which it-rms our c\Emphira 
uf cliaritahlenes^ a ml humility arc very liberal. The condemnation of 
# 1 ancestor worship — w rnmgl} so eabed—in eleven lections by the *' learned 
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jnd thoughtful > liolar" 1>r Ernst Faber, quoted It) Arcbdetttin Moult, 
** *s shallow as i: S, preterit; a ns In rondiisioii, we van not farbear re¬ 
pressing our surprise that in the whole of die book there is not one word 
of gratitude t :• the * hitter Government, which, by its timid) intervention, 
has so often saved European missionaries from tile veii^eaiKe or .in infnri- 
ated |»puiaoe. 

7’/tt Cvtrm Diamond. By AlmtUi, Liuju. [Ward ind Ihwiwx. 
Cumitlonlcfl.) Ibis is a ilircf-volunn: novel the plot and meidenrs of 
wliir h group tltamdite* round the doings of a somewhat impulsive young 
gentleman—Monty t ■- ,■ 1 1, (.aptain in ihe Seem (iuanh—who succeeds Lit 
invoking fleeting happiness <m himself at the expense of his relations, 
friends, and .wjiumtani'L s, whom hii spell? plunge into wretchedness ami 
mitery. It will be obvxavcd that this points i moral—a rare thing now .i- 
clnyt in a novcL I'hr-rc fateful result are all brought about by ihe hero 
(tecwnbig posted of the mystic \hi Him, a jewel looted from a dirhn? 
of Jagmarha— the ruler of this world—and the Cobra (diamond of the 
rtory. The novel lacks, no doubt, to a great extent tbc literary finish 
which in this century of appearances » deemed so f%ii-nHnl‘ but it is full 
of the mysterious, supernatural dement so dear to the general reader. 
Sriniir pawjges reveal a depth of mcaniiv; *tn»rfog (he uncommon k- 
sight Into human tultirc possessed by tt.ir author, ami (jthjrn express with 
praiicw<ir:liy frankness the sthtiu yhrrr—the native view—of Knglkh supre¬ 
macy and English administration in India The willitkmi in cQiinecrinn 
with “ Brother; mi “ in the fin* volume apparently mi ? their hirinu to the 
aiithin's ignorance uf she i>ibje* t nml i(s phraseology. I he scenes between 
vienty Lepd alul Jctwiiiu fierdar—tht evil genius of the drama—are 
dcscriUsJ with a mhktii amt sJull which wfH hold ail readers spell- 
I round. The concluding remark* of the third volume scan to ui c 3 - 
tremdy injodidou-. : they merely serve to derive the whole iturv of its 
reality and to relegate it to the region td" nightmare*. " y 

Xr.tv Light impark Afrit*. By fte. f «i I\i.u S: < miniated W It W 
I kick **. , J arndtm i Ward, J & f*> Hii* bool, from it? ftm appwr- 
ance in German, has given dse to niucli cgntaeveny, and rre do no: fed 
inclined to renew discussion by touching upon debateabte points. rbe 
boot is well up. die adventure* are thiilLlng. ihe illustration* excellent 
the print perfect, and the Ira mind mi good. I he fide lias reference to die 
light of the gosjHtl and of our civilkatinn - the flashes of artillery and re¬ 
peating rifles; die glare of rocket*; the glow 0 f burning honreiteads and 
smouldering villages. Dr. Peters* information is most desaikd, especially 
“ 'egards hss own jmrsonal self; how many thars lie fell thin tv, and »f lit 
lie imbibed each lime in [he absence of >■ Lger," cU - Rdigimn ti«ei- 
iWfS - to the Deity, to CMsim*., , V! d to K WflT , and pj ou , 

iboogtiu generally. are pleasantly lotemrincd with tlic narrativej of pltm- 
der, massacre, and the sudden death* ...f member* of the expedition. 

nte devout belief, by Dr. 1’cten, to the intervention of IVmidcnw 
on IrelLdf of In* plucky little trend of marauders, is <pjfe roadiine : „P tOV j. 
deuce, apparently, ha. 4 dsiinci leaning Wards Germans, and" a iiicchd 
reganl for Dr, Ester*. The author sneer* at Mr. Stanley for fraying his 
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wny, and the customary taxes when passing through a country, whilst he, 
PdW*, with only a tenth of Mr. Stanley's forces at hi* command pays with 
bullets to such demands, a ltd flogs the ion uf n Sultan through whose 
temtttrv he was pass inn, merely fn: dtnwing liimsel: at the tent iloo:. Me 
(Bugreftwith the imrepid traveller, imdcomiik: Mr. Stanley's Btlbn in.ihia 
matter most praiseworthy. Mr. Peter* is not only a leader of exceptional 
courage uncE dash, not only a pious Christian with an eye to husintss, hut, 
Mirnbilt dicitt, a philosopher of eminence. persistently dbegttrtfog to hi* uu 
JiuimnaLe companion, Herr you Ttcdcnwnii, on the thecry ol lilt - 
tivlty of I’lejaure.” Whether a private individual Ira a dghi, according to 
cmll'ed notions, to perambulate a country with i following of suspicion, 
apiKiirance, disfigOfWg the Wseape T,y planting ftttpnufe in ill direct inns 
.iml tiilhkssly destroying those who do nut fully agree with tins* proceed 
mgs, and whose ideal of the beautiful t± different, we must leave to xlt» 
judgment of the nineteenth century jurivcomolts whose impartiality, ;v -u* 
men, and ffiiiiltss diimptotHhip of truth ire justly renown*! H 


SHORT NOTiCliS. 

The Tteutia# r>f Chn',t, liy the Rt. Rev. J. Mounu.Hr.nr, ISwImp <ff 
Manchester. I London r Macmillan and Co.) A very dusppatr^ng hooic, 
full uf the t Tnei|ln£ of its author, with but hint leaf a* of that of Christ. 
Bishop Hoorhow presumably writes to combat the growing infidelity o( 
the day f hut he combats by yielding. Several cf hi? conclusions me at 
least as rationalist it. as those of avowed enemies. His t hrist is ■■cry 
different from what the gospel* reveal or Christianity declare* Him to he. 
Bishop Moor hoove is like an indifferent swimmer out uf Ins depth- wlio 
recommendB his own drowning struggle- and splisht- as the only true an 
<jf swimming- The book can do no good, ami may do mudi IhuAl It 
fills kul of buddhism in one place, and of Hie Jew* and tlivir teiL^ri 
in several. shortens eternal punishment with Canon iotrar; denies the 
prrenmlity ol llic devil; explains away miracles. The enemlw t»f Chris¬ 
tianity mu-;! indcvd laugh in then sleeves to see i Christian RLhop lwrat 
tha". he miieu victory when he timely yield? so many positions : but the 
abandoning uf strong outposts is not the way to del end a foitid V ■ 

A Rid* to India A.rw Pttnti *md Ethahhtan. By tUnur PE WIWH5 
l^ndon Chapman A: Hail) Wt do not condemn tin? book mainly 
iifcitlK it burrow* from uihsra, but become «e bold that a stumper 
through a country docs not make a wriier an authority on it Mr <is 
IV indt proves that we are right. He sarojim over a part ui :k globu 
and dogmatize* : hut much of whit lie stales—rugirding, tor Instance, 
Persia and its present ruler,— is contradicted by Sound authorities, Tbe 
ImxiIc is full ol errors am: inaccuracies. The little Ihusiau he gives is 
firmly,it wap wrong His taste and judgment are equally at fart" t li, 
However, this bnot be lead, not ai an authority, but simply as a narro- 
liva of oditotuie and incident, it will ple-iiuitly while away same hour:-, 
by the ttJsidc 14 
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Tk■ Tran!i d- m rd/imi-d 'ftnJti PiMu , viilv an Introduction 1 iy Fncit'. 
A Vamii^hy. (London: T. Fisher iJimn.) This sixteenth century 
traveller still pluses at the end of the nineteenth. This abridged edition 
presents the author for rhe amusement of a public who will treat him—in 
spite of Fits occasional exa^gcrations—belter than his conieinporaries 
did. It U simply marvellous to ret.- the immense energy or will, ihe- 
courngc and daring, which enabled Pinto to penetrate so tbr, to see so 
many lands, and to endure so much. Thosv who, under ill- guidance of 
Messrs Cook and Gnac, and with large lum'i at their bankers, now visit 
those distant region, can have no notion of what travelling then, with- 
■JUI money and guides, meant. All honour to those ardent explorers of 
by gone ages. An important point in these travels is, to notice the 
difference between I he Avia of that and of this century. The change for 
the worse in it* relation to travellers has bren distinctly caused by the 
Ciitnequcaccs pf Luropem aggression m the Fast So far ns maimers and 
customs go. three centuries have ot herwise nude but little change in those 
Larternregitta. YiaUcd by Pinto, which Etreic h from Malacca to Japan 
ami OiiinL y 

TTstIJJt of Sir fib* A>au i/in. By Caitaik A, H. Markka*, (Lon¬ 
don : George Philip k Son. j 'Ili, forms the fifth v.ij, of "The World's 
Great Explorers, ' It is well furnished with map* to illustrate the great 
arctic explorer, work, and that work is well told. We cannot but as'k why 
maps <u a rale arc w put into books tint, when you teach the part where 
you must refer to dwm, you find that they face the wrong way. and necessi¬ 
tate A needier ■■ amount of leaf turning ? The narrative is a* pleasing now 
as when our boyhood revelled in the excitements of the rescue expeditions, 

V, 

I>i( BiUf*Jtn Ktuutt M dt* Buxuki auf Rffttte. By Alcis R*tMTO i h 
Hf.in, (\ renna - Alfred Holder). This is a most interesting ImkiIs, and 
an important addition to general An history, A few general remarks on 
aesthetics and the true artistic talent existing even amongst the most 
primitive people, introduce the main subject of the book, “ the fine arts 
among the Dayaks." The author devotes 1 pedal sections arid chapters to 
painting, uraarHetualion in architecture, carving, embroidery, etc., and tin; 
text ii liberally interspersed with ilhistmtinns, Art important place is 
given to the e lOEideration of the customs, traditions, and itlttuut con¬ 
cepts of the I Gy alii and allied tribes, with om which a correcT apprecia- 
linn of their art uIcnU would be impossible. H 

Du In- aUt« Attxp/tr. fty Dil A. W J&iJkUf;v (Munster - 

Vwhendorfische Buchhandiung.) A series has been formed, of which the 
above is the title of the third volume, with the mime of Danti’luagrx JVi 
fitchi CkriitfithtH /tdijL‘n^uhi{itU{\\\m\\) Represents, 
norm from the domain of tiun-ChrbtUn rriigtw, history* ("he name of 
Dr. W iedemann i\ a guarantee of the scholarship with which the book is 
written: hut w C liquid have liked to have iocn the preceding two volumes 
a* an id tin tight have been funned from them whether the series k intended 
to be -Iwoluldy objective, that is, dealing with iu subject.matter on it* 
aients and quite without religious or other bias. We hope to be able to 
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review [fiid bnok at £ftider length in our it. rn the rnsnriwliiir w-: should 
Lt glad to receive the author's definition df 11 religion M in the kbsc in 
winch it iv tinifc-fiuly uvtd throughout the volume, .a> th:s might explain 
the precise meaning of the pavrfgc (translated) : “ Is is quite possible, in 
connection vriin Egypt, to sj*afc ol religious concepts, but not of an 
Egyptian religion." H. 

‘P;r Aral! mid tfu African. By S. Tuisrit cm Pkuek, MA (London : 
Sedey £: Co.j The author deserves praise for the ven reliable book lie 
has produced, and for his sympathy with the people among whom lie 
h-is not only lived, worked, and taught, Lm from whom he has also co 
devoured to learn. Whilst still judging of all things in heaven and earth 
Of in Stic conventional mu! artificial JUiui[Kiint peculiar to European*. the 
writer’s fairness frequently prompts him t.i cq-oie the soupy vide of ilitro- 
pcaa action in the l)ark Continent. Even davery, which has acquired so 
lud a meaning through the brutality ami Hcnsd£sh rmidty that branded 
the astern in (Jlubihn < mittlri«, Mr. Preen boldly asserts not tu he an 
umuilig.nctl evil in Africa. [ l.i=se who so earnestly proclaim a crusade 
igtunst Iddm no the ground of its fancied connection with the atrocities 
of slavery, are referred to ihe writer's aiiftiission that " English enterprise 
mid English capital have largely rcuimbtucd to tile maintenance of this 
traffic." The author also justly alls upon the European Governments, 
who professedly s;cfi :n to save the nvgro from tlic slavery of the A'jIi, also 
to protect him from the worse slavery of drink. H. 

Aa important book Jin* readied us, entitled, 1*j fmjt dt /tmrir (Paris: 
Ldojioli! Corf, me <lc Mo licit/. It is a col Sect foe, in French, of the 
anidcs that have within the list year appeared in the Press from author:- 
tative sjureci regarding the incredibly degraded position—aggravated 
by the fiendish persecutions of the present Cwr—of the most gifted, most 
peaceful, most Latin rime, and moral people of Kttisk—the Jews, ‘lire 
Editor, Professor Isidore I nch, deserves great praise for the manner in 
which he has nr quitted himself of the task of compilation. Spice iloa 
no; allow tia to enter fully into the subject-matter of ihe bi*>k, which ta 
somewhat outside our sphere: but wc eimcstlj hope llint the lessoij to 
!>e luJffled will indelibly impress itself ou the minds ol all the ruitont of 
the world —the lesson which teaches the fate of those that are hugged by 
ll>c Ruaasan bar, which draws Ihe fond are of Ihe H little father" in 
St. Petersburg, aid the jus!ice of the •‘Great white Co*" art the Neva, 
who is indeed imjemia! iit his hatred of ail non- Russians, H. 

Zif-njakre in n nddir Rfl&Ar&r wit Jim in RaffAa By Major 

UALr Ar.i>CASAn, < Bamberg: ILjchnereche Verlagsbuchhandiung. svols.) 

I bis the German translation, hy I>r. K. von ReinhardilikliiiiT. ufCasxii'i 
urigmaJ Italian mamueripL We can fully endorse the favourable 
opinions of the book expressed in various quarters; Major Cisati is 
mi observant and sympathetic student of the peoples among whom he 
travtls; he is a fit cumpanioa to Emin Pash a, and die very opposite of 
Lti, C Peters. The book is well worth [Wining; ami the account of the 
relation* b«tw«n Stanley and Emin demands special .men!inn. Major 
Cass I i- work b, a fierier i mine of philological, anthropological, clhno- 
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graphical, nnd ;ooU*gkaJ inform its bin un she ntri<itf3 puts of Africa in 
which he tmvicllc-cfk and die pubitiher* Its vie issued the book to the 
publir: in a style worthy nf its author It is a pity liul die tmi^iteniUO!^ 
nnd lon^Jiions of the few AtuIkc passages En the text arc faulty- anti that 
ihu author hits noi made himself better acquomud with the Arabs and 
their language H. 

Mm *ad tP&Kat t]f tki Tirtu. % G. WAflHixaititt Hun. 

F.RJLL. We Imvl hiij miridm to n-itir to ibis wnrit.. In otir List iLumbtr, 
=li -i mmitMcnt in the autboA Judgment* iniiufattgabiljty and eottcdr siyle, 
A oiatL- iticntivjj najudiitiuji of the Kujk only further confirms the fivuiit' 
nhtf opinion Imd format regarding iL An she ant hur diH^emly cx- 
preset in his [.ifirfaee, ire And there inscribed Ihe wieifif ihoie who Kite 
jehtrvcd greatne*;, u whose ntaslCTEaind* gomn the w^rhS nf intellect; M 
and fictt only ibdr tuunts site (hete, [nil "UkcwUc a record of their deeds— 
the deeds of the most powerful thinkers and at:tors in the drama of life 
tiem being played Iwfare onr very eyo. !T Mi 

A^Xpr By ft, FkmiKm (London : K. Red it ay,) An cuter- 

tainiug one-volume novel in simple language* 

irtfftuwijfx, By Laicug AsCLulaxM.A. (London: \\\ Clowes 
ic Sons.) A sacred poem t writ sen wtili madi I tiding, and etiiJcftdy 
inspired by actual travel to die Holy Land. 

Ths Journal <*/ iht RvxqI S&ttiih C U*\;ssf-hk^i &xutf U always (M of 
mtettating mniter; anil we would rail aUctUkm to an able arsidc in 

ihe May number, on 41 Hrintnuk Cotircitaraiion,"' by Sh John Colomh, 

‘Hu* Lait mimlHrrj of our old friend Tkt Ckhmt Timxs contain interest¬ 
ing and ably writtcn articIe-H, The leader, entitled '* Audience/" and the 
artifice “ RipdisjV'and 4 *Tbc British Consular Eunice, 1 ' deserve special 
aitcnrioiv Wc are *orry iinu iht periodical will no longer 1>e isstns-d, ami 
congratulate the able editor, Mr. A- M kbit, cm \th past labour 
We have received the Mhhtry vf thr Jk& j.; Iiy fl. L- : cjitzl (London 
\h Nutt &l Ccu File two vula bring it down to lire MJa century of die 
ChrmUn cut We shall review it in our next number. 

Other works recdvo.1, ansi unavoidably kc|4 for future notice arc:— 

JfWr and Ifcmt flu Aryxm t by Bfctar, Max Mv T f.LicR 
(Ungmans Jt Cn) t—Fhjiiml Jiriigurn, ihe Gifford Lcctorei for j«jo 
-ind $a~ri& */ z vnk, both by the author and pub* 

Iruhcrs ;—&ra n in Mr ifsw*, by Kncrtis (Cassell & Cti.) :— 

AV/rfM ffvwfi- m /foVu ± by II, Laiim otts (W. Blackwood & Co \;—/> 
wAnt^fn turaffrn Gttfhkk^ by Ur. K A- Lekoca (Leipzig: Fock). 

We ajiy acknowledge with thimk-s ihc receipt of tin; foUuwmg ,— 

/^r JPmr# (Brands r Soeterc lklge de Libra trie ^ a |ileaxam 

monthly ; —Gr&yj& ^M Jnjhttmt *m /At \*f Jmwttr by 

V. A- S-Mitu rOdeaiiar Baptist Prevsj fJtr Straw 

/a der IVimnukeft da KrArtcAlt Jtr NiimrjiUm uMd Stkqfiiifat t Arabic 
test of Sheikh Abd ul Kadir Muhanttned, tranritted and s^sm men rated b> 
L.r.u Hi k een (Leiprtg ; F. A. Ikockhaus). 


LEARNED SOCIETIES AN 1 1 ISsiTm - TIONS. 

StVD^i valuable Pajitfs have been refcd before the Indian Section nf the 
Sociirv r>h Akts during the piu quarter. H t m3 tun Village Communities! 
wish special Reference to their Modem Study r w.vs the subject dealt w ith 
at the meeting nsi (he *>iti -ji April* by Mr, H. H- Badefi-Powd^ < .1-1-, a 
recognised aitthomy* Mr. Bq^fvi^ire!) rcontended that the ordinarily 
arre^iblc: and generally read literature regarding village grouping is in¬ 
adequate and often, misleading. " There has Been." he saich " a general 
tendency to take certain passages mid copy them from one Book to 
.nmiher, as if they ndnuisLed the subject. These passage* ::re mostly 
derived Aom the early published oft 1 rial minute, wiilLcn when the proctss 
of developing .1 suitable Limt administration w,u under tfrai/tmunn- After 
that was settled tfne really . 1 Liable inforniation teased io become public, 
'-rid went into Settlement to -re- ,tml official reports" Sujne n( t'i :- e 
have been reprinted in Itnnwn H Selections frniti the Record a of 

Government;* but Mr. Lbricrt-Powdl declarer that they do not gr: beyond 
the circle of official readers. He urged that a complete collection of th£■>-■_- 
jisitcirk iffKTiuncnts shoal -1 be made, and cimettSy appealed for ^ better 
statistics" He suggested that m cacti of ihc Northern ftp*wees (where- 
these joint-villages are ihc salient fauture) there are plenty of able officers 
who couM gradually make cult profit returns acojldifu: to the real fliiecii 
bl i.cinsiiiuiion. 11 The result/ be added, “ would be puffangra a rude 
SwtlmrumtMt of our current . vnventUm.il ideas about ' village com- 
ftoftkits 1 : I kie it would enable a new departure to be is stile* ami ihm* 
Hoods td light on the real application of tho^e theories of ownership ami 
i!ic history o( inti if lit bn s winch, during die last twenty year** have ftm Uk=J 
so much interested attention. 1 Mr, HadcQ^PowelTs demand for more 
scientific dula was generally supported in die di*cussfofi ; one speaker pro¬ 
posing thar in ihc first instance a special duty officer she Haiti be tppomted 
toga round the country eoirmimg village records Mr. G. I* Gtmime, 
author of “ Primitive FoiL-monU/ rcm-irkcd tint they wanted* not only 
statistirs. but Information aixangtSii slaii^liciJIy on njuiografiliie and other 
liinrs* which would explain and ill nitrate the Indian village community, 
that informal ion thus obtained might lw ttpfdlcd to the institution* of 
Eurupe, when: all rich] diJfrftfice* were now gone, and where it *nt crnl> 
fay the application of vuclt * Icy that one umild at ah understand the 
<sHgin of BmilUtlora. Tbr Chairman (Sk Stewart Colwn It 3 y ley J, while 
Agreeing Uut Government might be asked for mott; infomiation h deprecated 
an Increase of work being thrown on the "already overtaxed dinner 
officer ami hk subordinate.* Mr* Hyde Clarke, who, owing to the length 
of the debate* was shut nut from speabissg. hra written a note. In which he 
says:—" Although wd have now very much information, want nuotc ■ 
for tjieajlaiicm has ran wild, and this lu on extent which snduen- -i out 
thednes of polliid isltd jiiri^firadence, When it Is attempScd tiiatiign 
vEbge communliies to irstia! cx!vtijialinn% tlte question ljecome 3 ? Whstt trilul 
occupaiionv ? whether of one: tribe or t as in ancient Europe and now among 
the Kflgas, of meiubcts of several tribes, acting in n nun on oonfederatiaii." 


2 i S JLearmd Socklm and Institutions^ 

On \fm\ goth, Colonel J. O- Hasted, RE. t of the I^cal Gov^ramem 
Deportment ami formerly Public Works Secretary to she Madras Govern* 
nitnt. read a Psijwr describing the important Pnijit irrigation project m>w 
iK-itig carried out an tbr Southern Presidency at au eatihuited cost of ab out 
h.ilf a million- Sir Theodore Hope, in ca Public Work* Minister, dr- 
dired dun die Feri-ir scheme would remain for mjiny tqmtirlesa monumcnl 
of the talem of die engines of Madras, aud vie wiili any of the vu£ irriga¬ 
tion wotki left by preceding (iovemmehB. Until Colonel Hasied read 
Sii=p Paper, viaty Little was known in England rcijiecring this considerable 
undertaking. Hf bp set an cstEunpie that might jirufiiably he fullowed 
Uj others. Tfene are othErr great engineering yfoik* executed by rw 
uffiubsUin India in recent years that have hardly been heard of at home. 

Mr. Tbtmuw lTaidle,the now well-known President of the Sdk Asaocih- 
rnn of Circa i Brium and Ireland, read an interesting rind useful Paper* 
on May 14, on the me uf tussir 111. European, textile manuJkctiirfci- It 
may be hoped that Me W.inlle > remarks on the tom pm alive indifference 
of India to ILL? growing indnrtrf will engage the attention gf the 
authority in that country 1 . The meeting w« presided over by I^dy 
Egertun of TiUnn, wht^ tether with a number of other iurtueiiiinl 
Indio, take* n great in [ere* e In the efforts now I icing made to improve 
the Engliih silk trade. It was Anted tli.it this wiw the first; time a bdy 
had occupied the chair ai one of the Society's meetings* Wc echo the 
hope expressed* ihai it may not be the last 

The concluding meeting of the Indian Section for this ^session look 
pu ce on May when the Chief Secretary to tile Funjib Ctov eminent. 
Mr. diaries Lcwis Tupper, lectured on " The Study of Indian Histocy,* 
Olit limited apace prevents full justice bring done to Mr. Tapper 5 * able 
ajid thoughtful Paper Alter compaibg feudalism and Indian pctikkml 
«nstkntkmi that grew up before our time, he dw elt on the striking analogies 
hctwtejt Pritirvh Indian and Roman mJe. For making the way to j general 
knowledge of Indian history leas (fiScoH than it uu# is> he offered iwg 
admirable suggestion*: think/ said Mr, 1'upjjer, nhai we re quire 

1 i j a goad biographical dictionary of India, ml (a) an Indian 
or good historical mbs," Many of our readers will concur m this opinion, 

During the past quarter the periodical meetings of the Royal Colds wl 
bfsmnrrfi have evoked the discussion oi several topics of im|keriaJ ami 
colonial itilercs*. Mr. D. Morm, AssiiUnL .Director of the Royal Carden*, 
Kcw, who recently made an extended timt m tbc Wat Indies described 
(be varied resources of the Leeward IsLmds and nwdc a«m€ practical 
siUggcstimis for thdr tkrdopnicnt with the aid of BrluOt cxpitil Mr. 
Howard Vincent, M,l\ broufht before thy Society his vic^ respecting 
the inSueiKw of Inter Irtish trade on the unity of the Empire, and ad- 
va tated cIo»er com mere ial relations between hi rdnaponem tenitodes. 
In the dia^tmkin wliiah followed. Sir Charles Topper ably dealt with the 
queilion from - Canadkn point of view p and Sir WdJiam tVhiieway 
erptain^i the pmcnX position of the Newfoundland Flsheii^ qiuatkut. 
The ffCBbn was brought to a c\0$c by a description of Malabcldand and 
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Mashon aland, .i.-j ita n in- the Rev I Tank H. Mirr'.lge, who acconiiwiiid 
lhe Pioneer Force 0If the Dr i ts all South Africa Company to Mount 
Hampden as chaplain tit ihe capcdlliQfl 


rise Si , Mh / & .- ^ r/.h'Vi f i . V( j fp ? ; m r for \ I ay pu Mi dies the Jir*t nf w ! 1 a■ 
pratnuics tg bean irnpomm Series of Papers on die subject of * L HnMnnic 
Confade ration. " The Eipes is contributed hy >u John Colotiib, M I\, 
:i]iiE gives i4 Survey of Enisling CondilEom; btiE i: 1 ^. mainly confined r > 
Imperial JJcience. ft wib be ms I owed by a Paper, dealing with the 
Colonial adjects of the subject, from the pen of Principal Uervey of New 
South IVcklei TSie- rum lining Fapefs in the Sterics will Include ibu 
follow lrtg ' — ! j .1 'L 'hc PI iyan :.1 ] du d l *0!itu -1] LJ.i >cts Of N 1 fciu tial L! u j t>% : 1.’ 
Professor Edward A Freemuu, The t'oaiuwce of the British Empire* 
by George ti. Chisholm* Esq. (^} Tariff In their effect on ItUcmillorfcd 
Ctronaace* by Professor Shield Nicholson, nud j ji the Growth and Cun- 
soUdathin of the Griikh Empire Hit intention oi the EUiyai Son-risM 
Gi.. * .r vs itn^L SoqiTt b to dfeuw*tUi important question in a sclemihr, 
academic—and, consequently* impartial— manner. 


The following reference to the ^ututiiry Ninth Internal! tinil Congress 
of Ommtaltowas made on the ryihof April, *tior, in she Annua! Address 
of rfie lute Sir Patrick CghpiliQiin, as President oJ the Rovti, S-kieit or 
IjiTRATTRf, which* as a body, has joined the above Congress 

u This year the Rov.*i Society or LnxRATtJUfi km taken n new native 
of utility in opening its doors and doing its beat to enlace its sphere of 
operation. by giving all the aid in its power to the Ninth SubdCdtj Cufc- 
Sreffi of Orientalists meeting in Loudon on the jst 5e|Membcr, r ^i In 
thii movement It 3w been vended by the kg*J profession. llie Socitiy 
of the Inner Temple has plated its Hall and such other iccummotliijun as 
may be suitable, at the *orkc of fort {git Otienial schplan who may attend 
tftm Kutofic. Asia, and Africa, thus asserting the urtivrrsalhy of litttatirre 
In the most liberal and ccHEitupeHsjji seu^. Ibis lit entry republic recog- 
nises no endure null ana lily, speech, ct religion. Search In Iftcmiure is 
ita only .ism and the rtcvdopiaent of learning whatever s{>ccaliry stdiobti^ 
tmr have succeeded m unearthing wherever hitherto burscti in the furthcr- 
moft pans of tht earth. 

“ One of the fsindamental rules of ili-e origin nt Congress was* dut 
f>fieniiiJ schoiatE should be invited from all countries for she purpiVi-.. 
dedateil, and that the PresiitenS should be a iiatu:«blxim subject uf ike 
country in which it itiould be field* fbr object being to avokl dispute^ S\n 
rule for 1U0 futm^ nn tl prevent she mtrodcmbti ijf utt*ecmly intrigiLes ^nd 
antagoniitic demensi, destnitsJve td the luiimony without which success 
would be rersduted liifficnlL 

li Thif hanl and fast rule do^ not, however, preclude any imalogoui 
hodj of scholm meeting in any place or time which may be selected, to 
long as such lye meeting does noi clash with the StVutoiy Congress of 
OrieutallstL 
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Notes. 


■'The Ctagrcm har> paid me as your President the high compliment of 
choosing tnc in the -Jrat capacity tin the Orgsmdag Committee, wiivrrfure 
I «*ra«tly be- for -ml hope to receive ail the support Im a Society with 
whu-h I have been for over thirty years connected, can n fforri * 


NOTES, 

Then- wsi * ctjiitfiimi liicraw or mote tarfas Im year tauem the AtutntLm 
nM:1 35. pci ual. Intel.I,m- iber.-wa, « faiciWMe tffrlflKmo 

11 Ul :'«T'" b: .‘■"W IlKu -'aM-.rlc,] fr-• 1 : Eii.-l*; mil tu X-.illill. lhn Cl^oolth Eitf-fj" | I . .. 

m-l watSf ttDfWlk mf>re ik#a*. ‘ 

Tl..r. : nwin fc* iradr IAu«.ul SJ .i Colour, «,.( h& *. ,.mra« It 

nr,r,S qflH*ir«K than it hai Jjnc fm «mrynn (n.1 : «»! „ c ttuiitbai thr “ 

■wiH *W u p.[ud T If Ui 4 Uffetlrr. Uiir, cini Eh-m last year. 

Our wuWrv Wk. mite hit “aiitth- ^UAurMnY- b»c P^V>1 EA-[* ra „t™ f 
1 trrifnJ ijc^rltmc * kThnlitTlirfc lw " Tls* Fuilth:^ It-uli,' <*jj| whlj iLii th» ^|j^ Sj . n _> 
.S,L>Im "i^ti^L,! «rin-r.| lllppnlyie. Thmcw nxlonk that Hefcnl |j*kim c \ 
* h, " ! * ‘" li irct tJ]c ,;r ’ :: "‘ r ailwnin^lplIiB iJaaJ, nJeu,, * h i-.4 k „ [r , 
irtiSn Ikslii^ hirtimnc^ ** 

Ne " h*™* Tniiia and the CM™*,. TheeMSjHultl 

(.il|^,,rt.,r.\ n , ti aiu . iiilcra ii mim I.,,, i.. li.ii.it i.,nt «l w . 

Uosmt)^ ne-i. I.»( ivl CcMHrr. rmin Aunralia, ami Nr* /rj] jn ,l ( i„ ojHBMtJa.1 will! |I„. 

I *K*llmn Hahn y iuU the line U ft* e«w. Vw**! xml V^. 

liVUJ, 1. cUftMlftai, till I ftHcrtuifrc ttmic ti> mti Ea^lcni (MMutcLuu^ i*j v«hb:^ 3 Em \ iV ,\ 
Itiiiniil ti mtirely in Brtlnti tiniii-ry, may prove uf viud iaijuwtajjM t .j the J-WtiUr, 

It 1 . IHtt ii*tenl*CM|. *. il 11 rrc.nl I - :t.T vIi.it trim™, Ibur «„ hefty rs.aVtl.liH 

, wrTr| AwtraUaam) Mu. ..:,• ilut intent In. l XH rm u, tetA.i n, th* ... 

t tjOf, tn rteatih ■ lb», ul the «‘OcUlfll Crtrtjt.cM tin . rot two AlHLtsUan 

timvcmtls vnll. fur tlw hot timr. be .ojMW*»ljnl by iltb^itcx 

S l^*5 ^ *« Pfeei&r lUiiway an.1 the V«e Wt M ,.Ww B . line of 

naam."fs, tftr oaU. fnm fajnn ha» reonal ly I wet 4ct«mfU Iw lib. male a fewfU t.' 
earlier Hbu «i| tbr Sox ..’huilL "” h *" 

"Ihr itmili of S*il f. L l'f jlcinibE, tu n Furh \rr tut l l: trjfi.al ia ex 1 /•' TiLai Stnrirmti- 
a*p.ivr. nuij*, ui-l. UhirH. I hr U.ii nil Ian pin <u farue, ij «j* of ju iui«t dUtZ* 
RtRu Nit SOTlte* to LiiuuU lave been ilWaLn&tbl* : br <nu one of the leutl. 
t ag f mimlrr. of Oiwrtbft *‘i tn rcimlftMi, am I It W.tultu* to Mns itiuev, pcrfiotw than t„ 
"' we, r> 1|llj thf I 1 *“fie Hallway, Hw imjkHliUscr ->f whid’t b & • 

«|Sartiit. Iwniilc an ticctuftluhed (mi. I ft*. *nwh he n. ippreoat^l „. JiuctisH W'. 

hr •«" |^r mi ii.rincntal pi!ifflti C or mtn, ..I -U .4 ^ . n t 

luiural wreire in WV.trtir.,:,-! Alilwy an hownr whit* w« >lo tint rrmeml rr’.•*£* tn 
_ = P^i «<; * itaUx^Ae. ihu if (hr botwr™ va«e|*«Kal ( .r «... well 

* l,k '"** «*■ ”i‘—i 

The .Hike of sKHlhibaM. in MoeeuJttJ kn ont beer (/ .mpxtawe 

4rtaiJpi ntinuum in^tr C<iScrtii4l ^anmttY : lm tin: mahtw! tht« 

UJ “ l ^ * KEEdticm. uLighi be ImUwiinJ ^ 

h f 4: ‘“ mL *«* I hr rrcrni .t.ilte." 

-tr-rr -hr ..nkert i^.xtct In MOiilii aetlmJ 1 of intiaiUjii.Jn *41J n-lm-fr. 

I tmttiii U.CriSM hi- iitnetl - wp^emeii i»1u* - Cij^r. letter** tt> lb. done 

^r;J^ JCT Sp^hmiw-.«f.d«fi." (Uip^g ; 

*-.***" Vv9j ^*'»“ w »™iiiJc ajrinntm^ nitoEratH by ihe Seeauv 

i l?l; * 1 ***™/ Ihoitch lie hii u-:< y.t p.^tel a 

^.rf if*! ^ t ' J P^eted Iiy -h.ne wh« laww IinIIj., b- h al <. JBJ , M|r 

com.tuw» aa. Ihe Xtoal ryte* t. cm.rwatljr mllnl tn the (Onrtfry ; itu- Kimtprtm wu ^ 
roold not tie an iDjnmiMiit : am! that tt b aula iu a. Jkjt xtH-uhme <L, , ' 

istiMtJteii vrtirm tf IihEun Aj^icu]m ■ ^ ^ 




Publisher j noticed ^ * AjIaUe Quar^rly ' duly. IBGi- 

Ais.f T -j {W. 1LJ t \. f ■ — fcl ^nmr- r^Bim^uipJicii Irutiin, WpmtDi by Mi*» [-. Y* 
OmfMWtBr 

AH-wnsmtwwiR 1 *i 1 ■ iii!AM-r.i-^i iS hi* kdigkw. der dr«a Ag^hct .' 1 

^ Dr, A- IVleOVrtiarm. 

llAniiT Alimov hin\ ■ [t-'^ir-^lntWtru m Sh=: OtjUraiim ol 

v\f>ckaf Imttt/' ]-.y V. A, -Srjiju 

Til VZKWOC >1> & Ov_Wmfc hi India/ 1 by K, L4N» 

Zir^iCKn.M |f\ AA, i> :jv .^.— L " per *L 1 11 £tf(U» id riff W i - - :■ :i ■«- h-*-1 % ! > 

Krbrohli der IbnudUcti mul Mufeiletii 

i>ric Ilfllllr/MTlii: V'i_ ji ti ,’imxmi t, -.nt.r'Ai ^ HinSir^. • u /elm JMjic Jjp Au[Uloluiid jui.I 
■tie KiHrhfht mis Minin hschsi," t»> MnJ-* CIuerhu i ,i^ii. 

Citeu i. & Cta^'ttnnnii In iht-'ftod 1 /* bv Samuel Kimn^. 
f ear tfj.mmil* R u&hL* 

Gmxtx m .: ; HalL— 4 *A Ridr lu Irh! Li inou fWik f by Huirf d? 

\Ym\L 

I ! Xli^TIM»T, Prrss UsCrarit—“Til-: i if-? <if Yi^aiqm IlinJ i n li_v tb* L ? il| 

H?Jniinst ** Tru? Ijfr »f ljm\ Mayr/' hr .^ir W, IV Hnnik-r* 

1 JJllVl. A* ■ 4i -idi-irannc/' l»j- lr^iCM■ \rHMi:-imi VJ A. 

i" ‘mTi-k rvwTfr iT.i. - ■'Hie Timydnif Fafdimfiil Mender I'uiitt,” wiih « latn^iw-::- 

ll-jei Ly \ 

FotsL, LdfuJf+-— “ Fnnchm^nn mr aJiwn Ckiduchlx*" by Dr* F. A* Limrtc, 

Krowi*: Mlfcva*].. "SfIuM Ht.xc vy and (j, >£TA|jhf i>f Xorttan Tmka/^ln- 2wr W. 
IV, Italian 

LI&jvi.se A v H*}.— M The Canting Trrnir, and *i:hrr nnA by KuIkiC 

E h din turn. 

S Mi-Ujeh, lALnuuib Y|mus." , *I>J* THhJjadci Kanai* hti den ElayaLt mf Becn^n* toy 

A|n 11 KttlllUlid Hein. 

tJjHsWAS* Si 0 \~ 11 llk^nphiEs ur Word. ifi.l EEanie uf 1Le Aiya^™ 14 E1 ij 4&1 Ik- 
«ml ‘ H Tin: SriL’iLuof kMjjncjyf / 1 by IW. Ahi* M Jillir, 

MAJnttiUttf A: Cc>.— w TTte Trtrhjn^ uf OriiiH,^ If ibr Ki. Ii«t. J, Ifmfcnw* ISL iw;j 
uf Mi&i&sAer fc 

XiffT fD*|.—“ llirfipfy cf iK* jrwm , -1 hytT, Cmits. 

rHISiP Hitnmmi* Si^v— “Thit Life or Su Jdm Fm^kn, by CipUllll A it* 

M.Ti bkjTti. 

RLIIWAV, Y., Akl»a^ X* ^ti^nT- 

^atmtoC'i Sknitr^" by K V.i!r L 7 iv* 

Jc C r P -r lp tii^^ n? ihi IftHin Mutiny .' 1 b r i L iiUlkiva. ^Xew i tma 
Jliri OLi," by Al rhJrimn Mt*uTe_ "'The AM> *u*l the Adrian, M If H Triitt4m 
I'nunit M-A. 

Socif iil l>f.LuL m LlHhAEilt . Llnsitfe-'” La Kcffus Gi-ncralv. 

Wi i m k DnVtf^ LT- ' The Cobi4 Diuinful/ 1 Hy Atibn/ LJEan- 

Wlft*, & Cft.— #l ^few Li^ht <ift JAiiV ' by I>t r Cwl Fclov 

Ljca h Oj —" The Letl«? wE C^-i^lisk.o <i| UalyTOt Ikn luiopfa^ by 

I_ M. SlfflHIflCLK 




PUBLICATIONS OF THE ORIENTAL 
UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE, 

n 1 rB v sUORT ACCOUNT OF the ADJOfVINc MOSQUE 

AXD MUSEUM. 

J iiiv above Institute was four,deal in May, t S8 4 .m order to 
be a centre of Oriental learning in England and to maintain 
llie special appliances that alone enabb natives of the East 
ol good family to preserve their religion or caste while 
residing In England for educational or official purposes. 
It issues a SantCriJ Critical Monthly fourmt* an Arabic 
Quarterly, and the Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Revie-v, 
as also other publications, which arc enumerated overbaf 
It conducts examinations on combined European and indi 
genous Oriental methods in various Oriental lances as 
**“ Ue seen fro ™ details given further on. and forms a 
link between European and Eastern Orientalists In the 
production of original and translated works and in the 
prosecution of research. It also enables Europeans of 
good birth to prosecute Oriental studies within reach of con¬ 
versational facilities with natives of the East living as such 
natives. T he Museum of Gneco. Buddhistic and other 
sculptures, of coins, of art-industrial and ethnographical 
exhibits, of Oriental manuscripts, as also the Library and 
built lings, are chiefly intended to compare European with 
Eastern culture, to show the influence of Greek art on Egypt 
Asia Minor. Persia, and Northern India, and to illustrate 
the regions between the Russian and the British spheres of 

mfluWK * ilJ which is bulk near the 

Iiuartera of the Muhammadan resident*, is also frequented, 

fe5tivaJs <* by Muhammadans 

* * 3 1v,Bg m var[0us parts of England, and more par* 

ucdirly by ] „ Majesty s Muslim retainws „ W J s „ r . 

' .* not J« however, completely finished. Particulars a, 

_ jtr s rfe'dracc at, „ r membership „f, the Institute, may 
b= obuune.1 from Dr. Lcitncr, Woking. 


T 



1 iv j iirtiv \ix\ n . Liiu.si ufsiriAiJM \\\i MtfhuJ mi. 
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Advert iicme tits. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 

Oriental University Institute, Woking/ 

fad il Ikstc. EL Stttana, 37 , Reedlllj. W., mi 136 , Stored, Lada, K.C, 


"KAISAR'I-HIND," the unly 

ip^nlztf of iJji: litlc ul 

Kmpntvi mF tciliE, u writ tml 

In itt #o«| 5 tw« ky Ik, 

G. W'. LfiTVlL Pike lir* 

THE HUNZA AND NAGYR 

HANDBOOK. IrAitfclcrrtkn 

o| tilt Jj 4 . 1 t 

ttiul Ci>un:iEc? of ilUEMiL Suu] ; 

l=rt .-.f I’feit L fp- £47. 

i&&nu l fc «b= £2 U 

HISTORY OF INDIGENOUS 

ORIENTAL EOUCATl ON 
ESPECIALLY IN THE, PUNJAB 

CHCK Ms&Al'KHt AN 3 < IK I&&L 

| P olb h (Ifr. ilM_ FttoR 

THE LANGUAGES AND 

RACES OF DAftDfSTAN. * f * 

|S77* Ivies £ t y. 

LINGUISTIC FRAGMENTS 

DISCOVERED IN 1070 . 1 B 7 SL 

TkttWtot* To tjT'iA^ Tn.-mt 
Diiutts ttix rut 

J.GIHIXAl W^HpnEKC ^M5tS- 

TTt* WUh a* A&CTfeC nf Tfcr U 

AtyktUri and vl ,Skl*t Wtsdii4* 4 

fiimd!* Fdw. tSftk JSiEcjfs if* 

MUHAMMADANISM, A Re- 

fisn iff tn iiImpaE Vt:bt- hf Dr. 
Ltj tm, * id* Appcttdttf-s, ftwse It 


THE KORAN &i pbrttMmc^ 

fram Uio tiiiinjjienpc *f 

lUfir miKrta io IOJ| A- K« 

UEommCH fnrtnlfjiUrs, bcadififHy 
UnaM ml in $. CaJLfcus lxic- file* t*u. 

The NATIONAL ANTHEM, 

** uafHLiidl hy Oainniaftisa Ft* EiqjU.iis 
ami ^ Oriental* lit (itu\ *4mon 

In pirtgi1/. 

ROMAN CIVIL LAW and 

Pm-jdleTifrom Mos sic, Cinpn, Mu- 
hqmmAtUni and oilier L.t* h «hh Ap- 
panilii, ISujmhwjlI b'ci |5y the IjjE-c Six 
I'ATti rx CoiijuiirurK, Q.C, U, D, 4 
«ih. Sto, ufo |rp. F /j 12 nd fcd ! 

THE 11 VIDlODHAY ,j Ean 

=ttll Cflllfki Monthly. Aquiuit SiW 

(Xfe-€ free. Edited fcy 

r’Aptttrr fttkm itoi ^iiAmi. 

"AL 'HAQAIQ/ 1 An t\nh\r 

krVSir*, A ecu II-I Sul»LiyL 

turn, d,, JUSIL frot RffitcTi tiy SataH 
Ail r^i itAvi. Fi.A .m* 

THE THEORY AND PRAC¬ 

TICE OF EDUCATION, «amcwll> 

m India, ByJjj r.tiTSEt. iVi'JESf.W. 

INTRODUCTION TO A 

PHILOSOPHICAL GRAMMAR 

or Aiifflc. IlyDf, Lurwi. I vie* jjj 

THE SCIENCES OF LAN* 

QUACE AND gTHNOGRAPHT. 

Ey Df. L01TNE*. Prke it 


tETBlUTa fHUi "-TE!i ISIATK dUAlTMLTf AEFIEWV Wn ti. 0£&, 


THE NON-CHRtSTtAN 

VIEW OF MtSSfONAFEV FAIL. 

URES, J]y % VLlLian Mb=j iiLu t. 

CHILD-M ARRI AGE AND 

ENFORCED WIDOWHOOD IN 
INDIA .ii;fi;uj:*l l,y * Iir,%>ilOm CfitCHlL 

SCHOLARS ON THE 

RANI PACE, ’.tcarfl; ftp l«?fnnit el" fi"> 
lAutBUlusU CAnptM «t On- 

caildliKi* -brill Hi Sluclhahn**:IlI-T Tji in 1 ^ 

Fti ih'yQ. 

ROADS AND RAILWAYS 

im PERSIA tlyl'niii i.m. rt ... .’i ., 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 

PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS 
IN RUSSIA Jf.Luu. 


THE PLAY »MAHOMET’ 

IN ENGLAND, ^mt f.JirsrttanjL 

Wtlusi-'-t J Jill 


Tke Om*/a/ Shilling Series. 

14 L# p- y." fi* fiUiluV a P«*pJtUl f. Tt.t-. ■ I 
T=n mmL t 

*hAs.r- WA *f Irani x 4 b 

l^=i^xTTic^tri«jrn**i tn. rr|iiirtjLeJ tw tap' M ri 
Pf tmUA Oit*^ri| Inrrii|>f^, Wis* 

" -f 1 r A m ,33 

lir*»Ti AtteL 

Tie "QtMomaii 'e ttnhm .‘" 

^ A nwa. fc&L £A ifcxJh Hn-nrar, fcnrRr ip 1^ — 

-PPTfMfr„ ly ig - wtukinf■ spttf.Hi t JEJtyiiiiT inutt 
Wit 4i Sen Ikxm in inm 

rr: * fti 1 ? "0 c^r taT Ik ^iim^I i 

fp rw*r » tllQi: til *E 3 |J 

, -2 TThf t*=n |» I i| 

uiri -d ^tkl ffirifin 


- IT: Orfctttd I’olwaJ;. r i»... Mh | ... ,.™, wr | l.r.,,KT». 

jwmi'hlfi,, *n4 <w-4' i le m.i O.laaUI . 
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EXAMINATIONS OF THE ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY 1 
INSTITUTE, WOKING. 

The following notice of Oriental Kxauuoattfnu by the Oriental UnivufS 
sity Institute Woking, h published for general Information 
“Boardsof EMinmm Iiave Lean or arc facing constituted in voriuuit 
Orkntd countries, in co-operation with Euraptsan scholar % in order ic- lest 
tbc proficiency uf citidrdates in l*olh native Oriental; amt rti Hmopean 
OriunUliit l itandjids, either tit a Inrdich of Oricrud learning or in an 
Oriental language, The Examinations will be belli in August* i&gij fit 
Any pan *jf Europe, m the United States in wfridi i here k a Candidate 
,mri jfi Oriental Prttfaw witling to superintend his cmitutiun. The 
laminations will Ik fallowed by the award of Certificate* to jaiccessftd 
Candidates, conveying Oriental designations of proficiency Condi iLiies 
should inform Dj. Uitncf, Uukiug t England t uf thtir quitiilir^i^aa, und 
the subject* language, and standard in or by which they desire to be 
examined- A limited number of successful t ini)idaEe< nut exceeding 
iwL-nijr, wdi receive furnished <j tuners and guidance in their studies free 
of COtt at the Oriental Institute. Woking, should they prosecute subject! 
of Oriental retireh in England, provided they abstain from all religious 
nr political controversy and attend to I he observances of their own mligfom 
The following is a sketch uf the appfimtrmte ttindaids of some of the 
academical Eaaruinalions; but practical and conversational Exupiuatbns 
will alio he held for the benefit of intending traveller? to the I'last* and ul 
military and tml officers generally. 


1, ORIENTAL CLASSICAL LANGUAGES, 


AK\|!IC EXAttlWAft&K. 

Literature. 

Maqamnt-i-flartri, 
I*iwan^Hariw$j. 

Di watt-i-M nut labbt 
Prosody* 

Arac-ol.Miftjh. 

Rhetoric* 

Mtuawtral, 

Logic, 

rtari Muhamk (Tifjwwmat); 
1 Lamd-UIUh {Taadk}qtJ j 
KasJiidiya (Urn Munaxarah;. 
Philosophy, 

Sadrse 

Law. 

Muariiaht Jlidiiva 
Com^iiipvu 

An Esmy in Arabic. 

Oral Examination. 

Reading, cosvermttoa, and ex- 
pknatiaiL 

A karailar ex3ERED33i4m m f Idunewr, mind 
-I'Ac \o Qihihm uml Jcwbih tliiulmod 
Ra 4 caUft WHchsK mtucu^tU 

in {wkcBm wiUi the Girina^ Oaimrlty 

laitiuuf. 


SvNsxHiT Examination. 

.SWJW/r,. 

Grammar, 

SkliUianl Kaiiriiihl^ the whole 

and Prakriti brakrosa. 

Prosody, 

Pingata Sutras. 

Rhetoric, 

Kavya Piukaaa nM iMsa Rupa, 
Literati! re— 1 

Ibrirt- 

Natihodlu Chari u (£lts! halfy 
VaijvaiiaiLL 

Mriffahthtiki 

Webers liisiorj of Indian 
literature in Hindi. 
PbUosophy—Any two of the ful- 

(*) At*- 

VyapjttiuU by J.iipdisa or 
XtayasutrarrittL 
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RAK^EB.n Exauixatiok U'i/rttifmtd). 
(A) VkimAikt* 

Sutra with a commentary, 

(f) San&Aja. 

Sutra with pravacha.nabbuhp, 
(*/) PatenfaK* 

Sutra with blnwhjre, 

(r) 

Sutra with btuishj*, 

Hindu Sciences—Any one of die 
folio wing— 

3 /tJidnc 

SusniLip Qiaraks* or BagbhattA. 
AfiifA/maffcs axJ Aitrvrwmj, 
siddhant Sirotiuni. 

Hindu Zatv, 

Hfttkstari* 

Jlktip&n* 

{*) Pig Sairfiita, first 

four ad hy ay as of rst Ashrak. 
C3) Yajttr — StuikLi 
Yajtlf Vjjaiiincyi SanhitA 
Madliyanil.jiL Sakha. 10 aij- 
hyayu. (/) Enwjt S7dj -— 
Mantra lilioga, ChhandMya 
ardilLi from i*l Prapoihakji 
to l mini Pfcrba in 51 b Pnu 
(albali. ij i /jf*;4a;^ShaiiU 
E"arU of MsEiabJur^i or Val- 
iniSija ftjmriyatirt (/) 
/Wvnr— Srimid UhagavaL 
FranshUon. 

The Candidate^ Yrurnnculur into 


Saksjl&it Ejla Mi N4 rtOH 
Composition. 

An Essay in Sanskrit 
Oral Examination. 

Reading, jp&king, and discussion 
in Sanskrit. 

JH MS.XAH KXAM lKATlflS. 

Sv&f&fo 

Rhetoric and Prosody, 

Had*iq> ubBaldgfraL 
Literature, 

Calmura RA Awti$u Corns*- 
Qasiiil lliibr Chinch. 

Dtim Nadira (selections;. 
Tughra. 

T.iwarifch Maujim. 

Moral Philosophy. 

Akhkq-i-jalaii (the whole). 
Transition. 

Persian into the Candidate^ own 
language and iw tvrrf. 
ComporitioiL. 

An Essay 
Oral Miami nation. 

Reading and discussion in Per- 
sian. 


Another* tnoni general, Eiamim-. 
Uoq will be held itt one or mute of 
dsn following :— 

KnOuit-i-Sa'iili, Nlramt, FerduaPa 
Shahrummli, HiEur, Qtsdid Anvari, 
Akhla<i Nfciti, Khakrfiri, DjimL 


Sanskrit and nine tvrnh 

A Candidate may lie examined to only one branch of the above Lan¬ 
guages and their respective literatures, and receive a corresponding Cer¬ 
tificate if succntUI, hm he will be required to jiass 1 mote ciliauilive 
erammation than in the above general lest. 


3. VERNACULAR ORIENTAL LANGUAGES, 


Umdo Exawxation* 

S*ij*ds. 

Rhetoric and Protody 
Faiml-Ha'anL 

BadiK^ftillgliii ha Urdu fcar- 
|ubul 

literature— 

Pn/fy + 

Mu otakL ibku-Xaxm i Uidu, 

GnMmJIjihbl 


Alif Leila (Fauinaitsilmj. 
iWsf. 

Ud-i-Hindi. 

Aql-ft-SbuMr, 

FWiw-Ajhib. 

Ab-i-Hayal (History of the 
language), 

Qw&if-iil-Manuq. 
J.itni-ul-AkhLu[ (or translidon 

of AkhUq^JJlfl), 
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VERBACtJtAfc OhIEBTAI, LiWUAGES {rttttwucJ) m 


UtttStT ESAliJIfATlOK {wntiKUed). 

GcunpoftitsoiL 
An Essay in Urdu, 

Oral Examination* 

Riding, capkn.il Son, and fluent 
eonr&D&tion in Urdu- 

Tlrffpi Epuinaiidv. 
Sxfy&h. 

Grammar* 

Navi m Chindrmki (the whole)* 
I^ttrarrdy. 

Chhandamava And Bhikbart 
D^ss Fingala, 

Rhetoric. 

Rasiarong Kavya and Vyangarth 
KanmudL 
Literature— 

Prnii t 

Cbmupath, Fart III Mafeab- 
loraL 
r&etry. 

Tubs Rimayuti, Lhe whole, 
ttbasha Kavya Sangmha and 
^angit Fo&rak* 

Friihi Raj Rasao of Chaml 
Vaidai 

Urilma* 

Prabodh Gland rodai NaLaL 
KantlhSr Pmst Molt in Natalc 
GtruraL 

JaMMti, JaJgati. and Yayuk 
Tatlwa. 

Kheii Sar. 

Conipcnidon. 

An Em y in Hindi. 

Oral Examination. 

Readings jncphnalion, and fluent 

cqmcmtioo in Hindi 


PAJIjABI ExMUIfaTIQN. 

Grammar and Prowdf. 
literature— 

Adi Gramh. 

Granth of 10 th Gum (the 
ivtio]*)* 

/Vasr 

Jataani Sakhl by Pujsri Moldie. 

Dnifux. 

J^bodh Cbandnatbi Naiak. 
Aru-k Darshana (the wholes 

Translation. 

From Hindi into Panjabi, and rh-t 
r*rdt w 

Competition. 

An Eisay in Plt!)£bL 

Oral Examination. 

Reading, explanation, and fluent 
cqiiTcriaiion in Punjabi 

Pi's our EXAtfiKiVmWt 
Suljnte. 

litoatiire. 

AiLtm Khan Dirrlthanl 
iSabu Jan (the whole)* 

Abdul flamiil {the whole). 

Abdur Rahman, 

ComposiUuiL 
An Essay in Fushtu* 

Dial Examination. 

Reading explanation* and fluent 
conversation in FiiibhJ, 

And so on as regards other 
languages. 


Fhere it ill abo be special examinations in Hindu and m Muhammadan 
J~iw, in the Vurutni und Vaidak system? of Medicine, etc. 

The above general and special Exams nations and others of a more 
icarebfog character in any one branch of a subject* will be hdd annually 
in cannot lion with tins Oriental Institute. For further paiticubr^ apply 
to Dr, J.ErtNEp, Oriental Cnivcf^sty Institute, Woking* 
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THE IMPERIAL 

AHtl 

Asiatic Quarterly Review. 

(A PUBLICATION OF ABOUT 240 ROYAL OCTAVO PACES.)* 
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THE OELOES OF SUMATRA. 

(Bfcixn Extracts from tup. Diary ok M J. Claink.) 

A month after leaving Paris, in May, i 890, I disembarked 
at Singapore, whence I soon started for the south of 
Sumatra, in order to visit the country of the Oning- Oetoe 
(pronounced “ Gotoo." and which is properly transliterated 
as "UltC H Odoc' 1 being the Dutch rendering of the sound). 
I dso wished to seethe rich plateau of Passu m ah. The voy¬ 
age from Singapore to Palembourg lasts a day and a night 
A great number of islands, as yet little known, are along the 
route, rendering the trip very picturesque, the sight of the 
land being almost constant, with the exception of a few 
hours. We then enter the Kocraa Socnsang, a brunch of 
the Mocssi. which we ascend for a few hours, in order to 
reach Pafembourg, where [ go on shore by means of such a 
light canoe (pirogue) that the least shock would upset it; a 
high flood is the shortest way for reaching the hotel 

The town, which is the ancient capital of the Sultans of 
Palembourg. is the scat of the Dutch Resit lent, whoso palace 
adjoins the old Ban tang, or fort, in the centre of the town. 
The population, amounting to about 60,000, is divided into 
Malays, Arabs, Chinese, and 3 few hundred Europeans, 
mostly officials and merchants. The town counts several 
suburb?, extending along the river for more than ten kilo¬ 
metres (about eight miles), and offering a curious aspect. 
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Having paid the obligator)' visits to the; authorities, in order 
to obtain permission to travel in the country, I avail my¬ 
self of the offer of a Dutch planter, who was about to attempt 
a trip to the foot of die Dcinpo, in order to start by the 
steamer which he had engaged for himsetf and his coolier. 
At last, on the 20th August, we start, ascending the Moessi 
for six hours, and then entering the Lemattang, its principal 
affluent, which we shall have to ascend to its extreme point 
of navigability. A stoppage on die aSth August enables me 
to visit a pretty village, on the granaries of which I notice 
bizarre characters intended to keep an account of the grain 
stored therein. 

Young marriageable girls seem to serve as strong-boxes 
lor their families; for alt the properly of their parents is 
transformed into heavy bracelets which cover Lhe arms up 
to the shoulders, leaving scarcely the wrists free, The day 
of their marriage they put aside these ornaments, which are 
then worn by the sister next in age, if there be any. 

The farther we proceed into the interior, the lighter does 
the toilet of women become I A simple kain. rolled round 
the body and kept up by the breast, scarcely reaches the 
knees and forms the costume of most women. Indeed, the 
men arc far more clothed, most wearing a sarattg, a waist- 
coat, a scarf, and a lurban. Besides, most of the work being 
done by women, thdr husbands have all the more time to 
attend to their toilet. 

On the evening of the 2$th August we disembark at 
Moeri-Enim, about 1S6 miles from Palcmbonrg. Thence 
we shall have to travel on foot Two days were spent in 
preparation For the transport of the luggage cf the planter; 
and on Saturday, the 30th August, at 6 o'clock iit the 
morning, we left by a road which rose gradually into the 
mountain, offering at times superb views. At 10 o'clock we 
entered the country gf the Orang-Odaes. by a bridge dosed 
and guarded by a group of natives armed with lances and 
hrtss, l he day after we reached Lahat, an important tele¬ 
graph ic centre, whence I could photograph the curious peak 
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of line kill Segello, the denuded point of which seems to 
menace heaven, and which has not yet been ascended. 

After two days of rest, we resume our route, the country 
becomes more mountainous ; superb plains succeed wooded 
mountains, showing here and there indigenous coffee* 
plantations; deep precipices, winch we cross on covered 
bridges, occasionally break the road; howling monkeys, 
disturbed by our presence, make a deafening noise, which 
follows us up to Bandar, the last fortified point occupied by 
.1 Dutch garrison in this part of the Residency. We arc 
well received by the officers and the Comptroller, and 
accordingly spend two days to rest ourselves. 

Sunday, the 7th September, at 7 o'clock; we resume our 
march, which has become more trying by the constant 
ascent and the stilling heat which we encounter. At the 
bottom of profound gorges sparkle the sources of the 
Lemattang; arborescent ferns extend their leaves like 
parasols, as if to invite us to seek shaker under their 
shade against the fiery sun which exhausts us. Then the 
rich plateau of Passutnah unrolls before our eyes, which 
are fixed on the Dempo, the superb outlines of which arc 
Strongly marked on the sky, surrounded at a distance by 
the fringed chain which serves as a frontier to its domain. 
At last at 1 o'clock, we reach the Passang-Grahan [ rest- 
house) of Pager-A laro, the end or the journey of my com¬ 
panions, nearly in the midst of our excursion into this region. 

The Oelou people at first sight differs little from the 
Malay, whose costume and exterior it possesses; but the 
difference becomes marked, as soon as it is closely examined, 
because, never having adopted Muhammadanism, their 
social life ts very different, They are more hospitable, less 
suspicious; their women are free, though timid towards 
strangers. Marriage engages the husband in Lhe service of 
the wife's family; divorce is rare. Marriage is celebrated 
with die following curious ceremony; In front of the 
bride's house is suspended an immense balance, with targe 
wooden scales, the whole adorned with leaves. On one of 
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these scales, the parents of the girl liave deposited fruit, rice, 
fuel for the hearth, some cocoa-nuts, and a little kid. On 
the corresponding scale, the bridegroom should deposit 
liefbre sunset the presents which he makes to his intended, 
till the balance sinks in his favour; at this very moment the 
girl leaves the house, approaches the bridegroom with the 
acclimation of those present, and the ceremony is concluded 
by a meal in common and by dances of a very monotonous 
rhythm, the cadences of which arc accompanied by the 
movements of the body. 

The houses, built on piling, arc small; a raised bedstead, 
a hearth, and a few tablets form the entire furniture; the 
bamboos which constitute the sides and the flooring, suffice to 
give light and ventilation to its rooms, to which the ascent 
is effected by means of a piece of wood cut into notches so 
as to serve as the ladder. 

Every village Is governed by a “Creo/*or chief, who 
wears, as a sign of authority, a gold woven pantaloon, with 
which the Hutch (.lOVemment furnishes him; bis powers are 
very limited, for he can do nothing without the advice of 
the dders, who control all Ins acts. Their princ^l occu¬ 
pation consists in smoking cigarettes, and training fighting 
cocks, their ruling passion being to bet on these savage 
amusements ; they also generally take care of the children, 
whilst the women do all the hard work. They principally 
grow rice, their staple food, and cocoa-nut trees, the fruit of 
which, reduced Into thin threads, forms the basis of kart four 
“ curry "). The women are little clothed, but still have a very - 
modest attitude; some would be even pretty, if they hail not 
the sad habit of spoiling their teeth, and masticating tjori. 

1 hunalay, the nth September, l left in company with 
the Dutch Lieutenant \ an der Hoe we. who desired to 
asce.vi the Ucmpo with me \Ve took some provisions 
and, followed by throe porters, we started 31 first along a 
pretty good road, then crossed ricehelds and watercourses, 
the latter on bridges made of big bamboos placed one by the 
sub: ot tltc other, or else dim Ling rocks, hoping to reach the 
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k'ampong of Gocnang Agoen (2,800 feet) before nightfall, 
in order to rest and procure a guide for die ascent, U n- 
fortunatcly, as it is impossible to know through natives 
the exact distance or the time required to go from one point 
to another* we were surprised by the night, which rendered 
our position very dangerous, as the road was very broken, 
and tigers abound in that region; at last, at half-past seven 
o'clock we heard a noise, and were fortunate enough to be 
heard by a native of the Kampoug. who guided us therein a 
few minutes. The chief gave »s a house for the night, and 
next day we engaged, not without difficulty, a guide. 1 he 
native* could not understand why we should visit their 
mountains, 

A path through the jungle brought us to the virgin 
forest, which we crossed in following the tracks of wild 
elephants, who, strangely enough, pass where only a goat 
could follow. Often we had to cut our way with a sword, 
and as often the peculiar odour of the tiger obliged us to he 
cautious; fortunately we did not see any. Night surprised 
us before we reached the summit, so we installed ourselves 
in the damp ami sticky moss in order to spend the night, 
bavin**" only a little wine to comfort us, lor the wood was 

&■ r 

too wet to bum—a great disappointment for our thinly dad 
native?, whose ill-humour compelled us to watch by turns 
in order to avoid any disagreeable surprise by them. W ilh 
what joy we hailed daybreak, shaking our stiffened body 
and resuming our march in climbing forward through die 
brushwood tilt Wt readied the summit of the Dempo. su 
hour after, soon to descend it and cross the long and narrow 
plateau which separates it from the Merapi volcano, which 
we ascended -dier taking a comforting cop of hot broth, 
which made us forget the troubles of the preceding night f 
At 9.30 l reached die culminating top of the crater, the 
barometer marking 9,000 fecL l sincerely believed that t 
was the first European who had done so, till I learnt, a few 
months later, that an English naturalist, Mr, Forbes, of 
Singapore, had ascended it seven years previously. 
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After having taken the different bearing?: of the volcano 
and some photographs, we descended, in order to reeross 
the Dempo so as to return to the Kahn pong, which we 
reached at o o’clock in the evening, again taking posses¬ 
sion of oilr house, which was soon invaded by the principal 
inhabitants and two pretty dancing-women, who did us the 
honour of displaying their talents, 

Sunday, the 141I1 September, we returned to Pager 
Aiatn, where ( rested a few days, having hurt my two heels; 
but as 1 had not come to stay in a country where the 
smallest wounds last for months, 1 engaged a native with 
great difficulty to take me in his ptrfats, or bullock-can, 
to Tubbing-' Toggle, the extreme point of navigability of the 
Motsst which I wanted to descend down to Palembourg. 

Saturday, the at si September. To-day is tire coffee-fair, 
so J took a photo of the natives, who are Very hostile. I 
took two groups with my detective apparatus, which nearly 
got me into trouble ; so I Iravc to be more careful. 1 had 
to wait till the 14th, as the natives would not let me have 
a conveyance to cross the Passumah plateau ; however, 
thanks if the influence of the enlightened HajI, I got one 
at 7 o'clock tins morning. The road crosses the forest to 
Padang Uoraay {15 pais). The natives are unsympathetic, 
the guides arrogant; if 1 could only walk 1 but 1 am alone, 
and at the mercy of die natives. In the afternoon J pass 
near the sources of the Moessi, crossing It several times on 
bamboo bridges; then at 3 I reach tire plateau so famous 
for its coffee culture; and an beur after I arrive at Padang- 
Romay. 

Thursday, the 25th September. Mountainous and tiring 
route; cross the Moessi, above dangerous rapids, by means 
of a bamboo paddle; ,1 little farther on I again cross the 
same river on bamboo bridges, and arrive at Talang- Parking 
at 5 o'clock. Mere there was a Dutch Comptroller, who 
received me most cordially; I complained to him of my 
guide, wiih the happiest result for tile rest of my journey, 
iff I am not sure that it was not owing to the guide that 
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ibc natives refused tn do anything for me. Happily l 
arrived at Tebbing-Teggic, where I was received by the 
officers of the garrison, who gave me bread and eggs and a 
praitow, or coffee pirogue, by which I descended the Moessi 
to Palcmbourg. 

Saturday, 27th September. Alt the officers accompanied 
me to the pirogue, the Captain, < I. P. WT-Lsefaitr, warmly 
recommending me to its owner, and making him, responsible 
for my life —a very necessary precaution, as the dangers of 
the navigation render it easy for the crew to get rid of a 
stranger who is so imprudent as to trust to them without 
being protected by the Dutch authorities. 

The prnk&v. which is to be my home for a week, is very 
cleverly constructed, out of an immense tree, has at tin. 
sides a well-posed plank, and at the back a kind of cabin 
filled with coffee ; it is surmounted by a small platform on 
which is the owner, steering with his left foot and holding 
in his hand a long bamboo to accelerate the evolution of 
the skiff. The front, also filled with coffee, ts covered 
with mats, on which squat four re were, whilst astride the 
prow is seated a paddler, who aids in directing the boat 
through the dangerous rapids which we cross. The rapidity 
of tile current may be inferred from the fact tliat it takes 
forty-five days to ascend the river and that the descent of 
diree-fourths of it is effected in three days, stopping at 
nightfall. The remaining fourth takes four days and four 
nights, the rowers relieving each other in turns. At last, 
on the ilrd October (Friday}. I reached Palembourg safely, 
and two days later 1 disembarked at Singapore, (Thence 
M. Claim- travelled to the district of the Independent 
Batak- Karo and made die interesting discoveries which he 
communicated to the Oriental Congress.) 


J. Cuuml 
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A MARCH THROUGH THE GREAT 
PERSIAN DESERT. 

By C. E, Btumu-nt. 

It is strange to observe the vague fears ami superstitions 
which, it! the minds of the more settled population in the 
neighbourhood, surround the vast extent of barren and. 
as far as Europeans, are concerned, almost unexplored 
country, known as the Great Desert of Persia. So little are 
they acquainted with these regions, into which they rarely 
venture themselves,, that there is nothing which they are not 
ready to believe regarding the wonders and horrors to lx; 
seen there, and described by those whom the overpowering 
calls of superstition,—as in the case of pilgrims to the sacred 
shrine of Meshed,—or business,—as in that of the canid 
owners who gain their living by transporting merchandise 
to and fro, between the towns and villages on cither side of 
this desert,—Have compelled, however unwillingly, to visit 
the strange region. These even hurry along the beaten 
tracks which have been traversed lor unknown centimes, 
looking neither to dm right nor to the left, thankful to get 
each day to their journey’s end, without having encountered 
devil, monster, or bandit, and to find there a supply of water 
sufficient for their needs, but utterly ignorant of anything 
regarding the country they have passed through, beyond 
that portion of it which lay within a few* hundred yards of 
their path. And yet such is the scene of absolute desolation 
which encounters Lhe eye in every direction as one marches 
on hour after hour and day after day through these vast 
solitudes, and the weirdness of the appearances of the forms 
assumed by the ragged and broken outlines of die sterile 
ranges of hills and mountains which rise abruptly at intervals 
from the otherwise level surface of the plains,'—rendered 
still more grotesque and imposing through the dryness and 
dearness of the atmosphere, which magnifies their dimension 
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tenfold anti equally exaggerates the relief between lijglit and 
shaJe, till a little bush appears in the distance like a big 
tree, and a trilling rock like a huge mountain, while the 
mountains themselves appear cowered with all sorts of 
fantastic appearances, in the forms of castles, precipice*. anti 
black, awesome abysses,—so strange ancl unworldlike h the 
landscape thus presented on all sides, that even to the 
prosaic and well-balanced mind of the European traveller 
the desert is not without its charms, if only on account ot 
the strange qualms which the extreme solitude of the scene 
and the unaccustomed appearances which there surround 
him produce upon his mind, Fite only beings who frequent 
these parts are scattered bands of the " lb vats, 11 or wander¬ 
ing tribes of Persia, who grate Lheir Hocks in the more 
favoured portions, where a supply of water sufficient for the 
purpose of supporting their limited numbers is to be found ; 
and these, in the wildness of their manners and appearance, 
accord well with die surroundings amidst which they spend 
their lives. 

Our first day's experience of this uncanny region was not 
on the whole unfavourable. It is true that wc had to march 
sixteen miles on end before we could reach any water, that 
we lost our way amidst the labyrinth ot low hills in the 
centre of which the particular spring which was the goal of 
our day’s march was situated; and that all our servants ami 
lie 1 lowers were of the most resolutely despondent inline of 
mind regarding the proposed line of march, and were deter¬ 
mined that we were all fated to die of thirst, or in some 
strange or violent manner in the desert: also that the spring 
itself when we found it, was so brackish in its taste we 
could hardly drink it, and so limited in the amount it sup¬ 
plied that our camels ami nudes could only drink by detach¬ 
ments, each successive one waiting till the little hollow in 
tltc ground which it filled, and which had been completely 
emptied by the one preceding it, had had time to nil itself 
again. In spite, however, of these Hi tie “<& tqgr&ntMti" 
the air which we breathed was fresh and bracing, and tile 
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temperature so delicious!}’ cool, that the discomfort resulting" 
from them appeared hardly worth considering, compared 
with the general sensation experienced of health and enjoy- 
meat. 

As night fell, our servant having exhausted their alarms 
regarding the perils to he encountered from risk of thirst 
or starvation, had a fresh access on account of those which 
they imagined they might be likely tu incur from robbers; 
and nothing would satisfy them but that our armament of 
rilles and revolvers should be distributed amongst them, 
equipped with which they patrolled the camp all night, 
while wc stept in f>c;tceful security under such ample pro¬ 
tection. The night passed without any occasion for resorting 
to extremes, and we arose refreshed by otir slumbers to 
com in ue our journey to the next spring, which in this case 
lay about twenty-five miles distant amongst the recesses of 
the Si ah Kai>, or Black Mountains, which stand out as an 
important feature in the general landscape, being visibte 
for many miles on all sides These mountains have always 
had an unenviable reputation, as being, on account of their 
inaccessibility, the haunts of all sores of outcasts and 
refugees from other parts of Persia, and similar desperate 
characters ; so much so, that Shall Abbas the great,—who 
appears to have been Lhe only one of the sovereigns of 
Persia, within memory, who had any sense of duty towards 
lus country and his subjects,—caused no less than three 
strongly fortified caruvansaraU to be built, within about ten 
miles oi each other, in spots where water was procurable 
amidst the valleys of these mountains: so that travellers 
might, within tlie protection thus afforded, fed themselves 
secure from alt danger at die hands of the lawless popula¬ 
tion which haunted the neighbourhood. And here these 
caravansarais still stand, though in a lamentable condition 
of ruin ■ for not only have none of this monarch's successors 
had the public spirit to keep them in repair, but it is evEn 
said that one of the earlier members of the present Kazar 
Dynasty, in an inconceivably childish spirit of jealousy at 
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the greatness of his predecessor, truly Oriental in its charac¬ 
ter, did his utmost to destroy them. In spite, however, of 
litis barbarous treatment and the ravages of time, these 
buildings, thanks to the substantial manner in which they 
were erected, still afford a considerable amount of shelter 
to the traveller, if not the degree of protection for which 
they were intended in former times. 

Shah Abbas appears indeed to have been an unaccount 
ably enlightened monarch to have been produced in such 
an obstinately non-progressive country as Persia. Had it 
been any other country or people that were concerned, one 
would have said that he had been before his times; in a 
Mohammedan country, however, all times are the same, for 
ihe idea of any advancement proportionate to the duration 
of the national existence is quite opposed to all the ideas 
current amongst the followers of a religion to winch every 
other consideration is subordinate, and the main principles 
of the teaching of which is based upon a doctrine of fatalism, 
according to which the greatest duty of mankind is to accept 
everything which may occur, whether inevitable or no. as 
the will of God, and that to attempt to evade it by any 
jwm&onal exercise of energy or authority is nothing less 
than an impious interference with HLs decrees. 

Though the monarch Shah Abbas thus cannot be said to 
be before Ids times according to Mohammedan ideas, he is 
a singular character amidst them, for wherever there are to 
be seen the ruins of a road, a bridge, a caravansarai, or any 
work intended for the benefit of mankind throughout Persia, 
its origin is invariably ascribed to him, \\T did nut camp 
at either of these caravansarass, as the water there, though 
abundant and to alt appearance as bright and pure anct 
sjjarkling as could lie seen. was. we found on trial, too salt 
to be drinkable by those unaccustomed to its flavour ; and 
we continued our march a few miles farther on, where the 
water was less tainted by minerals. Here we determined 
to halt for a day before undertaking the long march which 
lay between us and dm next reliable supply of water, distant 
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about forty miles off, across a plain covered with salt in¬ 
crustation known locally by the term Kavir. Early next 
morning we ascended the highest points of the mountains 
to view the neighbourhood, and trace out if possible our 
proposed route, and here we were rewarded by the prospect 
of one of the most peculiar sights St had been our fortune to 
look upon, and one, too, as unexpected as it was strange, for 
the very existence of this wonderful natural phenomenon 
was, we found, completely unknown to the European popu¬ 
lation in Persia, none of whom had ever had the enterprise 
to venture so far off the beaten track into these unpromising 
regions. At our feet lay. what looked like an immense 
frozen sea, but which was in reality a deposit of stilt, which 
entirely filled the hollow in the plains towards the south 
and stretched away as far as the eye could reach on either 
sid':, glittering in the sun like a sheet of glass. According 
to the accounts of the guides who had accompanied us, this 
vast deposit of salt was in reality of the consistency of ice. 
and, like the Utter, formed a coat of varying degrees of 
thickness upon the surface of the water or swampy ground 
w hich lay beneath it. i n places this incrustation attained a 
thickness of mam feet, and in others an unknown depth, so 
that laden mules and camels could pass over it with perfect 
safety i elsewhere, however, where this was not the* case, it 
w ould break beneath their weight did they venture upon it, 
and they would be forthwith swallowed up by the morass 
which lay below. The path across was thus only known 
to those who were in the habit of traversing it, and .t very 
little deviation on either side of this would probably involve 
certain destruction ; and many w ere the tales they recounted 
of the various travellers who had attempted to cross it 
without sufficient acquaintance with the route oral unfavour¬ 
able times, such as by day or in a storm, and had never 
been heard of again. 

It was very difficult, of course, to imagine how all this 
could be the case, as in a saturated solution of salt and water 
tin; salt would naturally be deposited upon the bottom, and 
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not caked upon Lite surface. Hut in spile of the strange miss 
of the story we found it to be quite correct, for, our curiosity 
being whetted by the accounts they then gave us, and the 
strange appearance before us, we determined to march straight 
across 11 the plain of salt,” instead of. as our intended route 
would have lain, round its edges ■ upon consultation, how¬ 
ever, with our muleteers, we judged it wisest nut to at tempt 
this by day. as they told us that the glare would be so 
blinding that it would be almost impossible to avoid losing 
our way, while the brilliant moonlight,—for the moon was at 
its Ml.—offered every facility for marching by night U'e 
resolved, therefore, to start the next day so as to arrive at 
its margin, which was about twenty miles distant from our 
camp, by sunset. 

The next evening, accordingly, just as the sun was low on 
the horiron, found us approving the brilliant white expanse 
which had attracted our attention so much cm the previous 
day. This we found to be more immediately surrounded by 
l stretch of swampy ground, through which wound a single 
ijaih, trodden Into some degree of consistency by the traffic 
of ages. 1 n the winter the ground on cither side of this 
must constitute a regular morass, to judge from the skeletons 
lying about of animals who had wandered, oft the track, and, 
apparently sinking into it, had been unable to extricate them¬ 
selves again, and thus died as they fell. After following 
this track for about a couple of miles, we came u|K>n the 
actual sheet of salt. This at the edge was soft and sloppy, 
like half-melted ice; but. as we proceeded, it gained more and 
more in consistency, till at a distance of three or four miles 
it resembled nothing more than very' solid ice, strong enough 
to bear any weight After marching for a further distance 
of fi ve or six miles upon this strange surface, we halted, to 
examine, as far as we could, its composition; and by means 
of an iron tent-peg and a hammer, wc endeavoured to detach 
a block to take with us r but we found it far too hard for us 
to be able to make any impression, and though we succeeded 
in bending our tent-pins, we made no impression upon the salt 
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beyond detaching a few chips, which we were obliged to be 
satisfied with as the result of our labours; these we found to 
be of the purest white, and us hunt as granite, though later 
oil, in exposure to the damper air beyond the margin of the 
salt plain, they turned a greyish colour and lost a good deal 
of their consistency, becoming quire pliable in the hands. 
We were told that at this distance from the land the salt 
incrustation was man}' feet thick ; and this we could easily 
believe to be the face. Having completed the examination, 
we continued our way; and anything more weird and un* 
worldlikc than the scene which surrounded us, it would bo 
difficult to imagine. Tile last gleams of daylight had now 
disappeared, and the moon was shining brightly upon our 
way. All round us lay a boundless expanse of the most 
brilliant white salt, glimmering tike snow in its light, and 
unbroken by any relief lo the dead monotony of the effect 
thus produced, except ill such cases as here and there * 
hush or a piece of stick, blown off the neighbouring plains, 
had got imbedded in its surface. Not a sound was to be 
hear l except the tramp nr the animals and the clang of the 
mule belk, while every now and then, as a high wind was 
blowing, a piece of bramble or a wisp of grass would come 
racing past, -dong the level surface in a ghostly manner rltat 
was quit-' calculated to make one start The effect of the 
moonlight upon the white ground was to render tilings less 
discernible than had we b^en on land ; and we could easily 
understand how easy it must be to lose one's way here, fur 
once ur twice, getting separated from the kat'nla, we found 
that the only guide to its position was the sound of its 
btJI>. The track, moreover, was of the vaguest description, 
the only sign* by which it could be distinguished being the 
trao-. left by previous kaftilas: and these occasionally failed 
us. sr> that more than .mo we found ourselves, to our con¬ 
sternation, wandering off thv route on to a surface which 
bad apparently never been touched by man or beast. 

"SI e crossed the margin of die salt, on our entrance upon 
it abuuc 6.50 p.m., and marching steadily at an average 
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pace of not less then three and a half miles an hour, we 
found ourselves at the other side about 5 a,m.. and must 
thus have traversed a distance from edge to edge of about 
twenty*five miles in a straight line. From the view which 
we obtained at various points of the vast hollow in which 
tliis incrustation is accumulated, and from the accounts of 
the people dwelling near, we reckoned that the total extent 
covered by it could not be less than about 400 square miles, 
if only it stretched in the direction from cast c o west as far 

W . ■ _ 

as it did in that in which we had crossed it. from north to 
south; but. as far as we could Judge, It must have extended 
much farther. 

It is difficult to explain the origin of this strange phe¬ 
nomenon. It may be that this incrustation is the deposit 
accumulated in the vast low-lying plain in the course of 
centuries upon centuries, during which the rainfall and the 
annual melting of the snows upon the mountains, besides 
the perennial streams which ail drain into this basin, have 
brought down In their waters from (he strata of salt through 
which they have passed these incalculable quantities of salt 
hi solution. The summer sun has dried up the water by 
evaporation, and left the salt deposit lying upon a soil more 
or less saturated with moisture. The layer of salt thus 
deposited has gained in thickness and consistency year by 
year, till it has become, at a distance Jrom its margin oil 
cither side, n solid homogeneous mass of the purest salt such 
as, in any other country than Persia, would constitute a 
natural treasure of grunt value, lor here there ls no occasion 
for mining expenses: the salt has only to be broken up 
by dynamite or other nu ins anti carted away Hot 
deficient are the simplest means of communication in this 
country, that here it must lie, absolutely useless, though 
distant only about 100 miles from its capital, for want of 
any possibility of transporting it thither. 

After one day of welcome rest for man and beast, we 
started on a march of twenty four miles, across an expanse 
of sand, to the nearest writ It is curious to notice, that 
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while to the north of the plain of salt no sand is visible* the 
whole of the son them side is covered with huge sand-hills, 
which stretch some fifteen or sixteen miles inland. Through 
the outskirts it was of these that our way lay, and weary 
work it was indeed Tor all of us, plodding through such 
heavy ground. As the day grew, moreover, the wind 
rose, and the air became filled with particles of sand, which 
inflamed the eyes, so that for a couple of days after- 
wards they did not recover from die effects. As wc pro¬ 
ceeded. the plain of salt, which was on our right, gradually 
receded front us* till at our aim ping-ground it was only 
faintly visible in die distance. Here we found the remains 
of another old caravansarai, which had become so buried 
in the sand tli:u \\< Ii;ul to enter it by the roof, and a spring 
of delicious sweet water. And continuing our journey the 
next day fur a distance of twelve or fourteen miles through 
the same sand, we found ourselves in the neighbourhood 
of Kashan and in die midst of civilization, at least such a 
degree of it as exists in Persia. 


ROUGH ACCOUNTS OF ITINERARIES THROUGH THE 
HIKOUK.USH ANT* TO CENTRAL ASIA* 

Bv Dr. G* W* Uuitfm 
fitutfs //. 

ft temnectkin wiih my note in 41 Romes in Hard bun, 1 * J now propose 
<o publish a *erie*of naxiunts which have been supplied to me by tuiihe 
Fniikii cu" Cabral A^bit travel Eera cf positkm and Ifiatwonhmgss, as ^ 
which cannot (&U ¥ whatever Eheir scientific or literary richcieriocs, u> Lh^ oi 
topographical wid ethnographical, if out of political, value J commence 
with the account of a loyal native Chief, who has had opportunities of coni' 
paring Russian, whh Urirish hV I miimi ration, The Chief first passes quietly 
from JrXAJ 1 AUAD TO tijHtMjjAK. thctiCe lo Turin, RulkhJfe, HHuhi^r 
(where he left his sword with D... S-*) i he then proceeds irom Kaiiul 
T ii Chalik *p, a dLstniice of ij kth over a plain ); then stops at the SiMm 
village, at ihe foot of die H Indtikush* 11 hh* t and then goes on in ssy . 
" SaJdx : one road goes to the M indole us Ft Kid onif lo ftd/$i fa hilt) 14 fcoi, * 
over a mountain into Afghan Turkishm. A&dtni^ timriii erf JOtmid^ 
17 fcdSp plain; Andenth to Rirderi ; then Raghbin ; then HoMr (where 
ihirve is a camp of Kabul troopers against Uzbak robbers^ n L in Houbak 
district to Haitiak xowo ■ stayed ai a sm^ll place of Tashkcrghin, which 
hag 6,000 houses* and is held by a Kisah (troop) «f Ihe Amir ; flayed nl an 
interm-ediate canlomneril esLiMishcd by Kabul; then to Muari Sharif* 13 
k 5 s (ail belonging lo lUfkb) Danktabid [30a houses); thence to the 
Tttfr Amu over a (sandy and dusty place) fn a */ fw ^ 

[mid lbree double rupees* took witer with m (» K. > r Tlietc xre ices men 
over the ferry for protection against raiding Turkutmni Sberdil Khan 
Lolid-b gat* me a passport to visit the ZUrat (duinr) of Khaja Ikhauddin 
Na;[shlMttfli, al Bokhara* Went on ferry with too cattle and ^0 men, 
all ilaf brig. to the village of Tahiliklian (goo h.) in Bokhara territory, 
where we edited in the evening. Next day by fc.nJ to Sherahad, 7 fcA* s 
plain (1,500 L); then to Chnutri i L 6po houses); flashing ihe XMrjp Nishin 
Khirgliii and Uibak, ^living in huts 1 (also Zemindars); ChcahmaTMjJk, 
40 h,* and a £emi for travelEers, Then again on in the jilnin j made a 
l^ik waKOtig the Kiiirgt-rtsshin Vent day wetsl on to ihe lar^r on of 
Clhorir {£50,000 inhalkLtant^ with viTla^ei* ete_). i Thence fo Kanhi to 
Biikliira): iIiuelce lo (Caralui^h {700 boosts) ^ lo town 0/ Chiraghlsld in 
Sin:hriib/ (Ch, has 3,000 h% whence It b futrr mfld dtslsilL Shtfhriib; is 

■ Or ao ftiilet. Tilt rr^Uei »tnjyr-^ nmke ihsi iKtch t* ir 14 fcui* 

ftinzn “ tfirjpip liul 11 the dbiaiice it 14 kcVo^Cf CrOCtdily 1 \*laih ja. atfy “ ; **h* 

ii mdv f bfiiriHCs 
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si lyaJillfiJ place of 6,000 Houses (Tlie Bobbin* anwf ^ .1 banc! in 
Rn^imn style, and is drilled in a Rinnan way ; it i» better fed and clad 
than arc ifrt Afghan^ hit il is not so litiVe.) Thence to Kitdb, ji^O 
houses and RokMni tvoap$; did nos stay ih-erc, but went to TaLhla 
karaEsna. jo kos■: thence to Kurghamlppc ihuir 5 thence to 
a paradise (500,000 inhabitants, two rivers) ; (here is a Hikitn and Geoerah 
the place belong to die White Ciar=thc Ak Fodishaii. Titer* were 1 - 
rental EH !& of tnfkntty, mil 8 of cavalry there. Then to Jim* 4 kon (a large 
Russian force j„ 12 regiments of in fn.sftlry + 4 of cavalry, 1 stayed with A-R* at 
Sanidrciind). Ilicfc is a Russian cantonn*em between Jcaakh and Samar 
cifli], Kf>r, Khodi^LuL iv&ryivhtrt &rt direct'd narfw, vr 

Imfm* 3 wai now here molested U visiting Russian amtomncTUi 
Tamborabad, little Botham; Zimin, Uraiipp^ a great town, and among 
45,005 inhabitant* there are 6 baUaJinnsand ft regiments of infantry; Nan in 
Khiijeml district. Then Khojeiui^^.oooinhabitants.great army; Mihrlm, 
Itahouh in KJmkand. then to die dtp of Khutumd; Kamwidlipps, 8 kos* 
plam F Miirghftin, a big city, ss^om inhabitant* with village*; Mmtippc, 
3 r ooo lenses (or inhabitants?}, AraMii; Ush t a large army {fteshgfa&r is 
e lin en days 1 march), janAjdfij bfe R tttfrm *«Bjr s 150,000 (inhabitants^ 
r Fhen to the Kokand nver, Derya Stf T crossing to NatnatiEin, big city 
and array, Ibenot returned to [nrftijdft, then to Asifer^ ft koa ptain F 
pw Inhabitants and army (i cavalry, 4 infantry), then to Sbaluikhin, 
6 kbs, big crtii ft.ooo inhabttanEf ot houses; then to Kawa, 5 kos. 

1 ishktd^hin, 10 bag city in Khokam) : theory into a valley to a 
L-jngsj. ry ku* v plain, at night, where them are Kbtrjbb subjects to 
JChofaittd; met ^ mnufiLim into A Lu, 1 3 ko:c plain of Pamir, in- 
habile J by Kbuglua, very cold, then to CMgTulMAfc» 15 kos, plain, a 
■ mall village, jc = hourcs oi Khirgfrii. I>Ulrkt of Raraicgbm, which is 
vLibJea to Bokhara (A hi being under the Russian*! - T Ohi^halmak to 
Zankii lb k\r^ plain (horses are to be loom I everywhere for hire, accord¬ 
ing to distance by Farsmtg). (At Samarkand one mule's tvhrrat lreid = iwo 
double mpcii i; a big theep cost® otic rupee, and mtl Mill] 1 half long- 
lailcd sheep at Khokand, also one rupee. The fat ot sheep il Hied 
instead of Uhs. Cold and notes abound mote dun silver. (Abdurrah¬ 
man received 70s mngm^go rupees per day, for self ami eighty fol¬ 
lowers,) Silk Adas one and a hiif yards is sold for one ropc& The 
Russian Isdics ore w^eJI dressedt and yteat respect 1? shown to them. The 
ofiiccn jjc ven a polilci Tliere are free dinpcii^nik-. ami schools in whu;h 
Rn^Un jjad Uic Kerrajn jre iju^ht, (LLiIJiaiid black [.epfic'' fn>ra India 
i- dc*r); there is no tjTttniy, and they are ejyscdy like die LfiglSsh : the 
Rusriant live in buogalowk The Ki/i^ and the man who beats the drum 
at for Ramxwm are jitid Ity the ftasswu; tatiualjon ts well attended 
[0 ; all the troops ate EBn>pea(l^ except Use Sag hai&, who are famrs. 
I w±j much tnuck at Khojend by seeing the cavalry mounted according 
to the colour of the Irocses* (Gdd is ^ ndi Jcome from Kashgjj und 
Khokaiid, but 1 nave not seen the mine.} Ckmds abound and are eaten, 
/jrakti to Rib-i 1-atki Ah (jeo bouses)! 16 kba, plain* to a village Shfeth 
did (yoo houses). 
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It is a fine country ; the people talk Persian P and are Sunnii {belongs 10 
Bokhara). 

KlLAl Lab-i Ail, governed by a llokMia Kanlir, Lallctl Hiktaj Mu 
hinusaJ NaiirBeg 1 .iu Fort Gharn taSlujgh&ttify, i a kM, plain, oa horse¬ 
back oli along so Satniftand (jeo kvSiiLighUiirry to Foii Glutra, j k. {1,500 
hoti*e* m jnhaliipmlJf), Uiunu to Chil&ati. 4 Ullage in Derw;L: h plain, i; fc. 
pack* (btiggi^ib not go ibcat), 150 h. , ihcjice to Klin mating, Buw P 
k {in the pjitritl of 17 fcuts plain ; carriages can go; thence to the 

C&J 1 of Kolilli 14 ko% pbirt 1 Kdib is node? Bokhara) (wtti formerly 

vented by Kamhin KJian* a raider), whose brother SijJifelifln is fit 
kabnL KolAh, 6,000 huusefc is a fine city, and there are fix 01 her cities 
bdwigmg to it (K ha waling Kuagar. etc.); thence sa ^irndoshma. to 
koo* plain; carriages can {£0 (j&q houses) ♦ thence to Rarkk, 40 h. on the 
Amu 4 kos, a waitq pkuse Uke Koliib genetalljr ■ cross into Simpti (60 k) r 
in She district of Mattel bdmiging to U^hikhahiii (paid 4 nnnqa for con¬ 
vey aiwsc of fnx hnrecs costing me 4 tola* in KoLtb^jo ropua}, » Ctuirilp 
dn, 1,000 homes (Jews are wealthy 4ml nut tijtpre&sed, and at Kdib 
there In? Jew and HLudnft, die Utter with no iamUie*)* Jews wfcar front 
mrls and have furs; women «irt handsome, lint are dressed like Mu^ulmui 
women ; mm, 5 low ever, wear cii]B and harrow XmlSDOt nos turbans, as s 
ride, or wjtk iroLtiia^ The Jews in Turkestan are very clem ■ T*u_v 
Ajtv a Uffmixg life the Shailraz pf the Pmdite, * 'I'bu-v- lend money to ;he 
Khan of Bokhara, [.The utensil arc of china. I 

Mare's milk is modi consumed cooked with meat* and has a highly 
intoxicant etlecL Ch-iyip to ffestiih, B kiis, plain, 2 Afghan regiments M S 
cavalry, 4 regiments of infantry (there are also ’ionic troops at Cbnyip 1,000 
houses. Budi wclbfctpienbcd ; springs; is a hot place, Alunjalib, t; JeAi, 
phtin, carriagefi can go (6a houses) ■ FaigrihJd 16 kd^ great city and large 
Afghan force ( t V£Co home* ?)■ i stayed as Barak, ioku> , .1 nice place for 
iUtutrimis stranger? (to* house*}; plenty of ffcrtBOdara, very e^y, plain, full 
of fruit (apples apricot*, etc.) j ChaugonSn 9 kof, pl«Lttt {Jeo houses}; Tir 
garin £60 houses of MuI^as^ the Grange sect regirdirii| which elsewhere} 

11 ko^ yuiiin f with the cxc#]uiu(i oi + ihtiuII had bit, over which liorse^ how 
evs, can called RaJaq= Patti in PtuiiahL Frurn Tttgmn to Zerkhan 
in Kelwk, 14 kos pbin t but ^Triages cannot go. 2 *Mb is a line cm] 
pkeeu Its great Mutor, Say^d Abdnrralum, has fled to Arkari in ChkitiL 
Zerkbm lias £00 Kliassarlam of Kabul (even the infantry there have 
horses)., and 150 houses / nkiijn so SSFiikiiahim* small s j kosc p Li;n r 
jeo IwM in all round; st is now wiel] garmaned with Kabulis 

(x St, Uom SliikjishiEn are the niby mints worfted in winter hear Gbaran oh 
tile ! -i-ai tu SliigELiu ■, In die time of Mir Shah mines aa luge cuuilev 
were *±\d to Uc -Ot, lighting up the pL m. ■ " L^ynijii 11 (Lapis knthj 

is got from V-jmgns], a village iu ttiPUAtaid ahene Jetio in BoilakhibatL 
41 l^jvatd ■' h sold at a ru{« of :l Ku[4:e site. * ioJrf streaks are often found 
in it.) Shikoshlm U> iConi-deh, 113 k<>s r plain (ttrttsgea could go) in 
tV’akhnn, which taSgrrsa jt Putrabom tialfkds from Sliikusinm i,another read 
from SliiliasJihm to Shignin m twada^r fi GFiasana 10 kos, pmin F very 
cold ; thence 12 leds so a (ort in Siiignan. Kaz:indeh has 40 houses. 
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deh to Pigbth 12 k very plain* IS houses of very wealthy people, all 
Mubis j Shoghor under Ckijnil, 5« tuwse*. Fort over the Khar inf a , 
Xuqan anti Dura from Zcib&k all uniter Cbiinil * the Itrsl-untried 

pass h open lUb toe year round, but violent riofias blow at the top* 

PtoTTSii TO Fort Pamjah,, a plam ra kos | All MitnhiR Khan, its 
former ruler. is a refugee with ; jw Afghan camlry ; tfurft; are 5 of 

6 house* in the fun, and a number of villages round it (Ztbng, a wurm mine¬ 
ral spring:,. 40 houses 1 Ktd^ r 4° hcHises ] liatgkli^n, 30 houses. Abo.i; 
j> jgtah are uliirj v ilLi^ es_ K Ithidll, 50 bmissi; supplies are most plentiful). 

From Pas/ah m ZAno 50 bouses; u kos, plain tanilkiy could go)* 
Ykmn ro Sesuaw* tz karelia kus, .*00 bouses, plain, cold* much wheat* 
cittle, etc > 1 Am tAi Pamir A^jwl Thence to Caliik* 14 k. plain, except 
a small ehrviUurtt vc?y cold ^htre thne i* a matl to Icaffcand, and unoth-tr 
so Hitti; the WnUiamt gnuc then cattle ami flocks here in winter ns 
there ii nhutidan: gra»]. U*ttA* to LumA*, 12 kfe, plain; die roads 
divide, of which the left one goes* to Soiikol, ami the rtgbl one to Huojli. 
Cattle arc kept there in winter by lint Stfbidd pccQite ; Lat^ir la Iktikard 
$ fcos ptiiia. 

ItamubfcA TO BAEUXGUTfM, 1- k^s over the Ifthdd Pit (nmcvhat it«ji 
and mow ■covered on the Hakhan side, but otherwise easy). Here there l* 
a iujiJ on the other tide to Bahflgiindv (small town); place for Qurnan 
Kh-W * cattle tttinnkrith Babasundi 11 u favnout shrine of Pir Inshad, 
where even the HuM Ghamnkhati gives cooking pots for traveller?, and 
offering*; there ait 5 or 6 houses of Zemindars, who look after the 
vftiine. (Half 1 k&4 beyond Babj^iindi lire various toads to the Eumii- 
har, Badakbihan, *iiri one in Huiua join.) 

RuaglndI [ti R(msait ; small fair, y U; inhabited; 5 village^’ 
houses employed in Agriculture* KhlmiL ■ fur 4 kus there U a plain road ; 
liven a difficult road, Kaslnp Jciib, with precipice* (6 kus hum ftlshait}, 
which cao be destroy ol. so a* In make the approach from that iidc very 
hazaidmx4; the ruiu! tonimoes to Vtibkaiit with edy much unprort- 
ment. for ij kos. Ilrere ts a small town there, ai geirerallf on drfficsdl 
defiles, of placed ata.nn #:in lie defended, Vuhkar tu t.iirchu. g kos katdva 
(co fitKua) ■ Gildia to Uuikbofi, 10 houses of Zcnundan* 1 t kaccha- 
lus come- 1 l_L- Khaitjar village ut 4 houses a defile defended by .1 stimlt 
lovi! r ...-tfii 4 . r //f n\iJ \ Def hind) . Khuiliat, 4 k'lM to Piss; 

rcud over mow r?r gtacitf for i \ ku^; below ihc fkdet is the vilUi;e of 
1^1S | 25 huuws^ 

PAn to Hmoain, to houss^ \ al^o a shrine t| It* r fair rcui! ■ alio a 
deep total tank ^haur,! twhczr? there iv a place 10 keep calilc in nltotT} 
a few- hundred yards from ihlage. Ikymil ihctc is again one r-i I he sircak> 
of never inching icefield % T and dividing it frOtn Vihiilkhv, a vjJhi^e of (ifo 
hou?ft> (the gardens flourishing in the «:iose Ttcimtf of th^sc iccfiddsh 
Immcdiaivly near Ghtilkm is Gulreutt^ 100 bouses ^ ibeiree for 10 kbs to 
Alti, a bad naad over an ^levaUuu, Rdat|, dosed by one of the door^ to 
which 1 Imre referred. Hie d00* rj t koi di^mut from Gulinutti. Alti 
{1 50 horurea), the retidenc e of Salim Khan, fetbtr or Ghazanfar^ wbo built 
Ifctlu, where his aon, tlm present ruler of Hmua, ChaMtikhin, Uvea. Bald 
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|i t from AJtL and alK^£ It Tiatii lias i,ooo houses* Zi diftin d^H 
Malik ; there arc 50 Mosque*, but m> one roads fn^yer*. m ilitin ■ people 
Uid them fur the sake ai glorification, not worship They Are used &11 
tfanriug, drink mg, eic. (lib* Raja tiled lo dance himself on the Naitfo/, 
ami give 11 regents to the Zemindars}. Hunra turn mil = f coo iigUitoy 
mecL Near is Fan HakknhhUl {| to)* with 300 houses ; dart: to St k 
another loft, Chumafsmgfr, with 10& bou>cs \ near it Dotkhatm Fort; with 
aoo house# (the bhahiiimts ate more numerous than the waited ground 
can EAi|>|K]Er. People live largely on apricotE, etc-, the land is generally 
airrilck i to from Dorkkmn is Ganuisli Fort, 600 houses a bore ihe 
river which divides fluuia from tfagif, where the Sumdr Fort confronts 
Catmkk There fc§ also a small fort Tie** Gauniah. called Kardh wiih 50 
houses. |N"nar Oitfkharm h aka a similar Aniall foil, the name Of which I 
forget .) (Joining bade to Dutkhntsrc and ^oing hunt it straight Iil theGilgit 
direi_don T is ASulad Fort, with boo house-, and t Iu*4 to it HuaMrtaW Fuff* 
with 100 houses. Tltefe is also a “Dtfflumd 11 between llasanabad and 
Martgabad* about a rode dUtani over 4 stream. Hmtnrtaad Ims -r fort#, 
one with ict\ and the other with 5a houses. 

From Mufertzaftrip tvi Hid for two to ^ difficult ascent and descent 
Hhif 1 hrge village with Soo hausen of Zefnindmf* in (he fort {Shins live 
there)* J kd-s of bad road, excepting about < mikj to Mayoit. JO hornet 
Four katcha to hr mg one without much difficulty > except over one ascent, 
«iver the Hinkler sire™. violent in wanner, where there b flkg a fort 
(A warm sprmg at a fort tailed Barr. ±5 houses occupied by 20 Sepoys of 
Lhe Mjiu^ij.i) to Ghilta, in Gilgit territory, near Hudalhss. There is a fort 
lbcre. 15a hotia^ ami 100 Sepoys Over the NliIU, about one fcds iifaove, 
is Clwsi^o?, 50 Sepoys ami 60 houses ; is a strong position (Natu Skill 
cute to grief; with i t ooo men, between Rudaltss and Miitoih From 
Chilta* crossing, the tntar ami i small muunUic, k a pbteau 10 Nilt Font, 
in Nagyr tfilafj 4 to from Chilli* and conhonting MayAn, From 
Chili* to NociwL, tnGUgit territory. witJi two RiMip each ; ntrar Id fhw 
respective places for 11 kos Hitachi), la* bm&es- There are as Sepoys in 
the Koti to ^LLird the gniin. The Zemindars now Ure outahlr the fait, 
which Is merely used fur Ihe storage of gram- From Noma! to Gilgit 11 
kda, plain, which now contains 300 houses. 


AW/ IIL 

From ZjLiflitC to CitmdL, over the Khunn^ a very high Pass^ to 
Sboghor^ or the other passes already mentioned I jj the Khitinza, which 
is always open* the road from Zethdk to Pdi-t-guJ, 1 k6s, 25 houses. 

There Lheivuds separate, one going over the Nucjsiiu which is dosed 
m winlcfp and the other one over the K-iiatinxm both joining at Kunihakh, 
a place enroonred hy vtones and about 5 to eiihtrr way fiom Deii-^gtil; 
from Kurobakh ia Owlr, k? Jhjiuots, J k6s. ca*y road ; from Owlr -%Tkari t 
fto houreSw 5 k6% easy road {Shdli* to hmjres. is one kA* from Arksti) ; 
Miimi. 5 kos farther on* $q hmiAts From Arkarj to Shoghoc U to to 
kaukt rFrom Shoghor, j milt* btkrvt, h Rontlur, 5 ot 4 houret ; 4 to 
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» another Shall, uo housed and dtence over a plain by a village (the 

1 amt uf 15 hlrli I forget) 3 ktttfha k*>$* 

Below Shoghor the sucamg of Arkari and I^rfko join, at Andafchtip two 
katcha kos from Shogfiar. The Rafail of Choral 1 * son live? a hens i Bah ¬ 
rain^ anther son, Murid, lived sn Lodko district. There i* hub smiw- 
Wl on the high Khaiin&t, bin there is ptemy on die easy N’uqiAiL A third 
toad, over a plain, also leads t» Outral from Zdbak. uairmly, to Uskdtul 
(5 kos from Zctbdki; thence to Singtidi, zj k&s* maktan ;, thenee to Lite 
threat t^nk r lake, iifliaui live miles font; jnJ tj edeTxs broad, full uf !>*g fish, 
Thimcc over the Duna, infested by Kafir*, only 4 lute ha k&*, easy ascent, 
when the snow melts (otherwise 1 111 passable), ami an easy decent of one 
kos lo Shai Siden. at foot of paw (below which ii* 3 ko*, Cubbr. where thtne 
:> some cidtiviiimn in summer;. {fiircin h a vOldgy ©f 40 bo*i>a. about S k&s 
distant STOm tkibor.) Para beg, 50 Iitwse6 t a kos; Pmb^ lu Kiri, 70 hi mb**. 
I kntcha kos ; below Kui ( t kos, b Jllar; below is a ziatai of Pir Shah Nosir 
Khosro at Btrgmmh one Ito*, .1 warm spring* s*> houses ; Birgnmri to 1 hdihp* 
j fcatcha kc>&, where Rap Jmdrwcsl-Mulk's son, Murid, resides Droshp, 4 * 
housed ; one kte further k Mogh, eo houses| thence to Andakhtr, 4 or 5 
kus. Over die Hats* b the Mandat moamnn towards the Siah Posli 
country* Ahmai! DIwjjij^ Ja houses, is the first village of Kafst*, subject 
lo Cliitril Over Gabor b the Shuitsh Motumun, behind which 1 $ die 
Aptral Pun of die Sbh Posh Kuuk, 300 houses; ili^e are tile two places 
frotn which K stirs descend to idonder caravans echoing from Pcihawur r am i 
of whose approach they ma> havts been warned from Chitril, keeping 
clothes and weapon! for theimelvns, and giving the banes, dt p to Chilril. 
The Kafir* of kimo* homes) are subject to Chitril; iriso Luridc 

(ii»fl houses;, Aptsai (zoo houses), Sbudgul Pent (130 bruiser*/ 

liLDgj/ is subject 11 co bouse*) tu Ch'mdJ i Mer (40 h misers) subject 10 
Chitral 1 M iimijtrsh, 300 hmit &; Mailugidl (500 houses pud rwo forlsh on 
a diflicuk road* k between Kamof (* kos above it( and KamTin (Tutldc, 
Aptui, Shudgul, Ahmad I>iw^n<■;. 4 kn*. These Mudiiplhik arc iasfcptn* 
detiit, md plunder caravans Cram Dh or ZcmiudaiE, Sometimes they are 
bribed by the Chiidl Raji to keep spmti. 

Dull as the above account may fe.iii, it is Full of lopogtaphical, if tun 
t’ijliit&'at, iniefist to whoever can read u between She tines ,r ; and llie tele- 
gramv and articles in Tfa TTtitts of the Jjnl and 55th ScpL f iSgi, thriMv 
tight un an unpE^isant and hitherto concealed situation* Sukc 1 3 u& l 
have, in vain, drawn she attention of the Indian Gorasroem to the i} ilgi; 
fttmtfer. In i&M* or twenty yeai$ after my exploration. Colonel Luck- 
hant tok%son k no doubt, did service* as regards Chifdij hut Hunxa and 
Nagyi Stave been mi^managedt owittg to the incompclcnt manner in which 
my mfortnaiuiii has been Used. 1 have recently * after Ihrcc years' lalxmr. 
mmh exfscme # arni riuc <bngerp cernipk-tcfi the irrst ^imtO voltiuie oi my 
work on Hunra, Nagyr* md a pan of \ Aiin g the language of which his been 
.1 giest jKieiJc, !iiat lias now been tmmvelied, gitiug a new deparUne lu 
plulcdogy ; And ihc Foreign DcpaTTmeut of the ImJbm Govenunent l™ p?c- 
^ntal me with lee copies of m> wosk, 3 component that is often paid to 
the botsotary cootnlrulof of a paper so tbe Ail a nc Q^abtealv Reyxiw. 
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RUSSIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
CENTRAL ASIAN CARTOGRAPHY AND 
GEOGRAPHY. I. 

Russia gets very little credit in the original compilation 
of maps of Central Asia, or in their rectification until the 
eighteenth century, when Gludishef and Muravin (1740) 
made the first survey of the cast coast of the Aral, and 
gave a more correct delineation of it. These officers had 
been anticipated, in 173S by Lieutenants Mtiller and 
Kushetef, who were, however, driven back by the Kirghiz 
when within two days of Tashkent!, the whole party, 
excepting Midler himself, being dragged into Captivity, 
Although released and safely escorted back to Orsk by 
order or Yulbars Khan of Tashkend, acting probably by 
order of Abulkliair of Khiva. These officers lost all their 
notes and itineraries, and could only by dqiosition give a 
rough estimate of distance, and a few particulars on the 
state of affair» in Turkestan (Hazret-i-Turkestan) and in 
Tashkent!. 

Peter the Great had accumulated while in Paris a store of 
information on the geography of Inner Asia, to aid him in 
Ms ill-starred expedition 10 Khiva, He employed Scotch¬ 
men to build his first ships on the Volga; but he placed no 
Englishman under the orders of the vain-glorious and 
weak-headed Circassian Befcovuch, and resorted to the 
French and Dutch rivals of the East India Company Tor 
information on the routes to India, 

1 'he Great Chart {/Jalshot Ch£t&j\ a compilation said 
to date from the fifteenth century, in the reign of Ivan III., 
whatever may have Iwen its merits, must have been a map 
of the most primitive kind, if we may judge by the map. 
making capabilities of Russian cartographers as displayed in 
the Godunof map of Siberia of 1669 herewith given, which 
is attached to Mr, TitoFs publication of Early Russian 
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Records of Siberia, And this map comes to fight only 
through Sweden, the existence of the original Russian 
draft having been completely unknown. And whatever 
absurd features were introduced into their maps by European 
travellers in the East who passtxl through Muscovy, were 
doubtless taken from Russian sources, just even as Her* 
berstcin, on Russian authority, reproduced the ancient myths 
concerning the occupants of Siberia perpetuated by the 
Russians well into the eighteenth century’. 

From what other than a Russian source, for example, 
cnuld Anthony Jcnkinson, in 1562, have traced his Sur river 
from Tashkend into an imaginary Kitai T^ake, following it 
up with the Obi to the A fare Septentrlonak ? 

Compare this map of Siberia with jenkinson's and with 
others of the same period, and it will become obvious that 
jenkinson must have taken his tracing from the 11 Great 
Chart, to which later Russian maps remained faithful, as 
he must have borrowed all that was new of Russia, improv¬ 
ing. however, upon the Caspian, and giving his own accu¬ 
rate course of the Onus to C rgenj and to Sary-Kamysh 
(Salizure), whence the Uzboi is now tractable. 

Jenkinson's Yaik, or Ural river, is the only valuable 
Russian contribution to the cartography of the East, and 
tins river had swarmed with Cossacks Tor over a hundred 
years before Jenkinson's time. In face of the maps of 
Siberia of close upon the eighteenth century, notwith¬ 
standing the proud acquisition of the whole of that region 
up to Nerchinsk, Russia can claim very little credit for 
throwing any cartographic light upon Central Asia until 
comparatively recent times. 

1 he Book of the Great Chart is quoted by Russian 
writers, as showing that the existence of the Blue, or Aral, 
was long knosvn to Russia, with its position relative to 
die Caspian, etc. Why then was the Arabian Geography 
not rectified up to 1562 ? Hut the book, or text, was an after* 
production, and it was revised sevens! times until finally re¬ 
written in 16S0. *lhe original hliart and corrected copies 
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have been lost; but the amended and amplified texts were 
published—one in 1770, descriptive of the “ Ancient Rus¬ 
sian Hydrography,” and the other, as the “Hook to the 
Great Chart," In 1838. 

Examine also the Map of the " Route between Masco 
and Pekin/' attached to John Hell’s Travels from Russia to 
Ispahan and to China in 1715, and the same conclusion is 
arrived at, that Russia could not produce any better material 
for a map than what was placed at the disposal of that 
Englishman. 

The opportunities which early Russians had for acquiring 
a thorough knowledge of alt the regions occupied by the 
l.'zbeg or the Tartar Mongol, were all lost; nor did they, 
as time progressed, and as they themselves advanced with 
firm tread into the regions abandoned by the once imperial 
race of Ouigurs, and into the midst of tribes who, through 
the Arab invasion, were split into many camps, and bereft 
of all martial spirit, do more than plant garrisons and sub¬ 
ject the populations for the sole purpose of collecting tribute, 
and establishing a slavery which lasted long beyond 1828. 
The Russian princes Yaroslaf and Alexander Ncvskt, 
accompanied by the Armenian King Gctum, travelled In 
the eighteenth century through Siberia by the Nor Zaisan 
lake to Karakorum on the Orkhon. They went under 
compulsion, to do homage to Mangu Khan, but they do 
not seem to have been alive to the requirements of geo¬ 
graphical science, and left Karakorum to be puzzled over 
by the late Colonel Yule, Andre Longjumel (1249), Wil¬ 
liam Rubriquis (1252), and Plano Carpini ( \ 34$), on the 
other hand, being men of education, traversing the same 
route, published curious and valuable narratives, 

How little, for example, was known to the Russians of 
the region of the Black Irtysh, of the head waters of the 
Yemssci, until Muller and Fischer wrote their “ Sammhm* 
gen Russische und Sibtrische Geschichtc.' 1 or rather, until 
Mr, Scmcnof sifted all the evidence in his annotated edition 
of Riuir’s Asia? And yet had not the Cossack Ycrmak 
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Timofeyef fought ort* ami sunk in the Irtysh, whilst others 
of his kind.—Vassily Poyarkof and Yerofei Khabarof, in 
1643,penetrated into the basins of the Amur, Lena Vitim 
and Angara, to the Baikal Lake, and even into Dauria ? 
These men launched the first Russian boat on the Amur 
river, and founded Nerchinsk. 

In the seventeenth century the region to the south of 
Tomsk, at the northern base of the Sayan mountains, was 
found lo lif.: in occupation of Kirghiz proper, so called, or 
Bunas (a people now. in reduced numbers, dwelling in the 
Titian Shan mountain system), whilst the valley of the 
Kemchik and Ilu-Kem rivers, and the country lurthcr 
south and south-east belonged the various tribes of the 
Golden Horde of Mongols, whose chiefs assumed the style 
and title of Altyn Khan, which had been borne by a ,M an¬ 
chor dynasty in China, and later by the Lleuth or Tu-Kiu 
princes, whose dominions extended from China to the Azof. 
These Mongols, while they had not the power or Their pre¬ 
decessors, were yet independent up to the year 1690, when 
they fell under the sway of Galdan. the Kun-Tatdji, or ruler 
of die Eleinhs, These Eleuths maintained friendly rela* 
tions with the Russians, ami it was lo their Altyn Khans 
on the Ubsn Lake that the Russians were in the habit of 
sending emissaries,— sons of Boyars and Cossacks,—-with the 
object of inducing them to recognise the supremacy' over 
them of the Russian Tsar Tile first Russian mission in 
this direction was that of the 1 letmao Tumanetz. in 
who gained the allegiance of the Altyn or Golden Khan; 
the second mission was that of Pcllin and Petunka Kissdcf, 
tn 1619, who found the Khan on the Tes river, and then 
proceeded through Kalgan to Cathay. A third mission, 
under Stepan Crechanin in 16j0. likewise from Tomsk, 
reached the Kcmchik river. Six years later, Stark of 
and Xeverof were sent to the Altyn Khan on the Ubsa, and 
in 1659 Grcdianin was again sent to swear the Khan to 
fcaltv, but did not succeed beyond gaining his promise to 
regard the Tsar as his elder brother. This closed the 
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Russian relations with the Golden Khans, for soon after the 
Alty Khan Lusan's power was broken, and lie took refuge 
in China. 

At this period <1654) Theodore Baikef was sent on a 
mission to China; and with regard to this record Mr 
Semenof observes, that if Theveoot and Widsen had not 
rescued it from oblivion, it would iiave been entirely lost 
sight of and forgotten. ft was probably for this reason 
that the Cossacks [van Petra l" and Uurnadi Elclief, in 1567. 
were credited by Russian geographers with the first 
authentic information brought from China in 1567, adding 
that “ it might have served as a corollary, or as an ampli¬ 
fication to the itinerary of Gubighu Khan, if it had been 
drawn uji with equal accuracy and lucidity/' * 

Turning our attention farther north from Russia, we 
find the same meagreness of results as regards Russian 
cartography From the I jest organized expeditions of the 
period. The expedition of Gleb, tn 1032, into the country 
of the LTgrians is a perfect myth, and that of Dans lav, in 
1169. was only to the Zavofok of the Onega : Yadreya, or 
Andrei, in 1193, was killed with his followers. The object 
of these expeditions was rapine, plunder, and revenge ; they 
were free booting, though legalized raids, conducted by the 
leading spirits of the age, of Novgorod and Tver, 

Hcrberstein alludes to the renowned Kniaz Kurbski. an 
old man in his day. who used to !>e sent by the Grand 
Duke with an annv through Perm in into Jugarta (beyond 
the Ural Mountains) "to the Great Emperor, to subdue 
distant nations." But these large military expeditions did 
nothing more than traverse die tundras of the Reich ora, 
halting at and turning back from the face of the " Stone 
girdle," which they had not the energy to surmount. Hence, 
notwithstanding the pretension of the Grand Dukes of 
Muscovy to the obedience to the Ugrians beyond the Ural 

• Cul^hu Khun, the youngest brother of Muntu, romtuctcd :lic Ljrat 
Mongol cijrrdiiJou which jes tilled m die overdue* of the Cilijiimls of 
UagdjJ in t jjS. 
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mountains, their demonstration did not extend beyond a 
two weeks' march from tile Petchora to the “ Kametva " 
(meaning rocky mountains), penetrating only through the 
western offshoot of the mountains, and to those only of the 
1 gnan lodgments which were on the European side of the 
rats. Wc have it, indeed, on Russian authority, that little 
or nothing was known about this range until ‘5 53 , when the 
Strogonots obtained a grant of nearly the whole of the 
province of Perm, The Russians obtained a firm footing 
in these mountains only after their occupation of Siberia; 
but it was not until 1769 that the southern section of this 
mountain region was for the first time explored by Captain 
Nicholas Rychkof, the son of the better-knowfl historio¬ 
grapher and geographer, Peter Rychkof, while the northern 
section was first surveyed under the direction of the Rus¬ 
sian Imperial Geographical -Society by the Academician 
Hoffman in the nineteenth century, with the aid of our 
own eminent geologist. Sir Roderick Impcy Murchison, 

R. M [CHF.UL. 















COLONEL GRAMBCHEFFSKY'S PAMIR 
EXPLORATIONS AND THE INDIAN 
GOVERNMENT. I. 


| I he Jctiiled jc count of tlicic exploration*. accoinjuusied br art ilJuJin- 
tlve Mail, MtU be published in our next issue.—Eu.] 

Colonel Gravbchevfskv. not wishing to stir up bad blood 
against England, has, in his publii utterances, magnani¬ 
mously’ passed over the slight which he imagines that he 
received at the hands of the Indian authorities; nevertheless 
in private, amongst lies friends and brother officers, he has 
not failed to give vent to his injured feelings. During the 
course of an interview with which he favoured me, E ques¬ 
tioned him on the subject. 

It would appear that, in his letter to Colonel Nisbct, 
who is the British Resident In Cashmere, the Russian 
traveller, who was at Lch. in the vicinity of the British fro»- 
ti-:r, asked permission for his expedition to pass the winter 
at Li-khi! in Cashmere, alleging as die reason tor his request 
that at Lekhc the climate was milder and provisions more 
easily obtainable than In tile inhospitable regions about Ldi. 
He added that it was his intention, on the advent of spring, 
to proceed from Lckhe to Thibet, and to return to Cashgar 
vid Poola. 

The Colonel showed me the reply which occasioned him 
so much surprise and mart! heat ion. and gave me permission 
tv make a copy of it It ran as billows, viz -— 

"Cashmere Residency, Lahore, N < n *. a6 ih t (Sky. 

“ Sir, —In confirmation of my letter of the tisth inst,. 1 
have the honour to inform you, under orders from the 
Government of India, tint it is with extreme regret that 
they are unable to comply with your request to enter 
Ladakh, or travel by Leh to Thibet. The Government 
of India have refused permission to their own officers to 
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adopt this route, and you will at once understand * - * ■ 
that, much as they might desire to meet your wfcli, it is 
altogether out of the question that the Government of 1 utlLi 
should sanction your doing what, in the case of their own 
officers, they have already refused. 

" With die Itighesc respect and consideration, * 

■ l have the honour to be. Sir, 

'* Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) “ R. M. Ni=ht:t. 

“ Colonel, Resident in Cashmere,’' 

" To Captain B* vox GKAimuEmKV, 

" Camp via Leh." 

As will be shown In another article, the attitude of the 
Indian authorities in directly almost brought about the death 
of the traveller, and the loss of milch valuable geog rapid cal 
and scientific knowledge which had been painfully acquired. 
The explorer and his followers had to retrace their steps 
over the frozen mountains of Cashgar. on which they all 
but [jerished. so extreme was the cold, so scarce were 
provisions. It is not to be wondered at then that the 
Colonel is very bitter on die subject. He chargeterizes the 
treatment he received at the hands of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment as *■ inhuman." and further charges the Government 
with making statements in their letter which 3re uol in 
accordance with die truth. 

It is not a tact, he says that the Indian Government has 
refused permission to its own officers to pass along the 
road referred to. Since the year lSSj the English Salt 
Commissioner Carey and other officers had travelled along ii 
repeatedly, as had also Captain Young husband. Lieutenants 
LilUcdale and Bower, Major Cumberland, Captain Beach, 
Mac Arthur, and others. 

The Indian Govern meat could not, h { - maintains, have 
been ignorant of the true nature of his expedition, inasmuch 
as Captain Young husband—of whom he speaks in glowing 
terms, and with whom he is the best of friends — was 
* fndtttfaa. Query. u therefore.” 
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Tully acquainted with all |>arLicutan; about him ; Indeed, the 
well-known English traveller had expressed astonishment 
that the Russian Geographical Society should have been 
so extremely economical in supplying Captain G, with the 
funds necessary for so difficult an undertaking. 

The officials at Lahore seem to have conceived many 
unfounded suspicions about the Colonel ami his little band. 
Pur in order to prevent him entering Cashmere from the 
Chinese frontier, they sent him three letters, two in English 
and one in Persian, signed by Colonel Durand of the 
British Agency at Gilgit. " M. Steveni/' he exclaimed 
to me indignantly, “ how could they possibly have 
imaged that I was entrusted with a political mission. 
Are political missions conducted in the* way mine was 1 
And if 1 had been at the head of one, an officer of 
my rank would have been provided with ample means 
for carry ing out wliat was expected of me, and not with 
the insignificant sum of R5000, If the Indian Govern¬ 
ment had Imd any just grounds for suspicion, what was 
easier than lor them to locate me anil my insignificant 
band in some out-of-the-way village in the mountains, where 
they could carefully watch our movements until the spring. 
My expedition comprised only 13 persons, the majority of 
wluim were ignorant Agarics, Surely, British rule in India 
is not in such a precarious condition that it has cause to 
fear such a formidable expedition ? Had the British officials 
bluntly replied to my letter. Tee Roosky mwee htbjay ttjc 
poosittm /' ( 1 ‘hou art a Russian, we will not tel thee in), ! 
could have understood and perhaps have forgiven them 
fur their bluntness ; but why should they treat me as a 
child, and tell me such clumsy inventions, which on the 
very face of them will not bear investigation ? *’ 

Colonel Grambcheflsfcy was the more indignant, because, 
its he lessens, at the very lime when he was thus treated, 
the Russian Government had given permission to {■) 
Major Cumberland to travel all over the Russian strategical 
frontier. vh, w through Cnskgar Fergana (I'ergistan), Samar- 
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Lean 1 , Bokhara, and to proceed to Europe bv way of the 
1 rans-Caspian Railway: and (a) Lieutenant Liitludale to 
travel in a contrary direction to India, viz., through T urki 
stan, the Pamir Region, Tchatra, etc., and to enter Cash- 
mere by die same route of which Colonel Grambcheffsky 
desired to make use. 

■‘It is not likely," said the Culonel, “that 1 shall ever 
undertake a journey of this kind again ; but if 1 do, i shall 
take fiapers from the Russian Government which would 
admit me. In case of need, into Cashmere. There is, how¬ 
ever. little chance of this ; my health is so impaired, and the 
cold l caught in those inhospitable regions sucks to me.” 

1 am writing of course in ignorance of what is to be said 
on the other sid*? of the question: but at any rate the 
allegations of this traveller are serious and demand a reply. 
Col, G. had, he assured me, no prejudice against English 
official* before this incident ; indeed, he had a high opinion 
of them, as they are as a rule noted for their hospitality to 
strangers, “ The Czar." he went on to say, ° lie fore giving 
me permission to go, " distinctly impressed upon me, —and 
these are almost the identical words of His Imperial 
Majesty, to — ‘ avoid anything that would give England the 
least ground of complaint—otherwise l will not let you go. 
I do not wish for more territory. My late father has left 
me quite sufficient, AH l wish is, to keep what 1 have and 
to develop its resources/' 

This statement of the Czar is the more interesting as it 
is in perfect accordance with what Is known of his policy 
since he ascended the throne. But, however pacific the 
intentions of the Emperor may have been and may remain, 
incidents such as that to which I have drawn attention 
serve to inflame the minds of Russians against England r 
and even the Czar of Russia is not all-powerful enough to 
withstand a wave of popular feeling. 

Indeed, Col. Gramlieheftsky expressed to me his strong 
conviction that the Central Asian question would not be 
settled peacefully. Russia had no designs on India, but 
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she was bent on extending her South-Eastern frontier until 
it reached the sea. 

It therefore becomes the duty of all who have the pro¬ 
gress of the world at heart, to endeavour to bring about a 
solution of the Central Asian Question, whenever it conics 
to the front, in some other manner than m it armh . 

\ This duty needs to be kept steadily in view at the present 
moment, for there would seem to l>e a good deal of jealousy 
and suspicion entertained by the Russian authorities re¬ 
secting the movements of our officers in Cnshgar and the 
1 'amir Region. The Novnyc \ rttyrtta of the \ t -3®^ June, 
ig 9 t, fa an article entitled “Secret English Missions” writes 
as follows, viz.:— 

•• From Tashkend we are in receipt of curious information 
concerning the devices of the English. In Cashgar there 
have been, and perhaps even now are. residing the English¬ 
men Vounghusband and Mac,Arthur, who arrived there from 
India with some secret mission or other, Two other English¬ 
men, Beach and Leonard, who have resided in Cashgar all 
the winter, have left for the Pamir region in order to return 
thence to India through TcbatraL The secret mission seems 
to consist in the intention of the Anglo-Indian Govern¬ 
ment to come to an agreement with the local Chinese au¬ 
thorities as to the frontiers, and also to inquire into the state 
of affairs in that country, with the object of reviving the 
almost completely dead trade in English goods, and at the 
same lime the prestige of England, 

‘■In regard to raising the prestige of England, the task 
of the secret mission will, we may surmise, be difficult, when 
we remember the massacre, near the Kara-Koromsk pass, 
of the Englishman Dalgleish, by the Afghan, Doda Mu- 
hammed- Chan, and the pillaging of the goods of this per¬ 
son ; also the very cold reception of the English Salt Com¬ 
missioner by the Bek of Chanshoo;* (a vassal of China), who 
was promised an annua] money subsidy if he would only 
abstain from plundering the Ladak caravans while on their 
* This is our ** Runjii!/ ur Kun/a. 
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way to Yarkand; and litstly the arrest by the Afghans of 
the Afcunat sent by Younghusband himself to the Afghan 
authorities with letters ;■—the prestige of the English in 
these countries has fallen greatly. The* trade in English 
products is In a still worse condition than is English pres¬ 
tige, The principal and most important article of their 
commerce— Indian tea, brought into Cashgarfrom Ladak— 
was forbidden to be imported by the Chinese shortly after 
the arrival of an English mission in Cashg;tr r and even, 
perhaps, on account of its arrival; for the Chinese authori¬ 
ties are well aware that, instead of Indian,' their own 
Chinese' tea might be introduced into Cnshgar, and that 
their prestige in this country, only recently conquered by 
them, is to them more useful and more necessary than that 
of the * foreign,' though friendly, English," 

There is too much truth in what is said about our trade, 
bln the iS 30th June the Noveyt Ertmya, returning to the 
subject, congratulates itself that " Russian manufactures and 
Russian industries are pushing their way more and more 
into the markets «r Central Asia. Until the establishment 
of a Russian Consulate in QaShgar, exerting influence m 
Cashgar and Chotan, the English manufactured goods were 
in request. Now, thanks to the endeavours of our Consu¬ 
late, the English goods Slave been completely driven out 
by the productions of our Moscow mnmifacHirers. Lately 
only, a large transport of Russian manufactured ^ootls. 
ami wares was forwarded to Cashgar.’' 

VV. BaK-V]-S STtVi.Sl. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS TO AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF 
AFGHANISTAN. 

When invited to become a member of this Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, and at the same time 
asked to contribute a Paper in furtherance of the work to 
be accomplished by the Congress, I gladly accepted the 
former proposal, because of I lie interest l have always 
taken in everything relating to the East; but with respect 
to the latter, though fully sensible of the honour thereby 
conferred* I felt some hesitation, owing to my inability to 
,,ffer anything worthy the attention of the learned men who 
had. devoted their lives to the acquirement of Oriental 
knowledge, a ltd who would Like part in the work of the 
Congress, 

On reflection, however, it seemed to me that the present 
occasion offered a convenient opportunity to bring to the 
notice of learned Orientalists sonn.- results of a mass of 
miscellaneous information relating to the inhabitants of 
Afghanistan, which 1 had acquired during u long period of 
service in and about that frontier province of India* and 
more esi»ecblly so as the course of political events in that 
quarter of Central Asia seems likely to bring the people of 
Afghanistan more prominently into notice amongst the 
Western nations than they have yet been by their previous 
wars with the [British in India. 

I decided, therefore, to prepare a Paper on the Ethno¬ 
graphy of Afghanistan, as a contribution towards the work 
of the Ninth I nternational Congress of Orientalists to be 
assembled in London in September, 1891, m response to 
the request above referred to. But, on looking over my 
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notes and memoranda relating to the subject, I found they 
were so fragmentary and unconnected—jotted down 
they had been at different times and on different occasions 
in odd intervals of leisure during the course of many years 
oi varied official duties— that they could be utilized only as 
material in aid of nn independent and methodical iavesti- 
gation of the ethnography of that region. As my memo¬ 
randa and observations in this connection ranged over the 
wide area extending from Balkh-Turkistan to Rilochistan in 
the one direction, and from the Indus Valley to the Persian 
Desert in the other, and thus covered the whole extent of 
the ancient Arinna. I thought 1 might venture to tinder* 
take an inquiry into the ethnography of that region under 
its modem name of Afghanistan, as coinprehuntied in the 
extended application of that term. 

Un setting to work, however, I soon discovered that a 
bare enumeration ot the various tribes anti clans of the 
several distinct nationalities inhabiting that area,—without 
entering upon any detail of particulars relating to history, 

language, religion, manners, and physical characteristics,_ 

was much more than could be intelligibly compressed into 
the limits of a paper to be read before the Congress. At 
the same time another difficulty presented itself in regard 
to the order in which the various and multitudinous areay 
of tribes to be disposed of was to be dealt with. Under 
these circumstances it occurred to me that, considering 
the limited time for the work, the best plan would be 
tn limit my task to a simple enumeration of the several 
tribes now found in Afghanistan, and to identify such 
of them as I could with the nations imd tribes men* 
tinned by ancient authorities as formerly inhabiting the 
region represented by that modern geographical term. 
U hi 1st with reference to the order in which they were to 
bij dealt with. I thought it most convenient to lake as my 
guide the earliest authentic record on the subject, and to 
prosecute the inquiry on lhc basis of the Persian satrapies 
described by Herodotus, “the Father of History;*' md 
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supplementing the information gatllcfgd from this source 
with 1 hut derivable from the works of the best-known of the 
later Greek and Roman writers, treating upon this part of 
Asia subsequent to its conquest by the Makedoniam* under 
Alexander the Great, as the groundwork of further investi¬ 
gation from more recent and contemporary sources of in¬ 
formation, to put the whole together us briefly as possible. 

This, iu fact, is the course 1 Jiave adopted, and with the 
result that, notwithstanding die limited time at my disposal 
and my constant endeavour to be as concise as possible, 
consistently with intelligibility in the text, the inquiry has 
assumed the proportions of a small volume. This being the 
case, and fully sensible as I am of the many defects in my 
work, a doubt arose in my mind as to the propriety of sub¬ 
mitting so hurriedly arranged and so imperfectly pursued an 
investigation to the criticism of the learned men who might 
take the trouble to read what I have written. But this doubt 
[ at once set aside, under the conviction that the inquiry itself, 
however great its imperfections, presents the reader with at 
least a comprehensive view of the inhabitants of Afghanistan 
by their tribal nomenclature, such as has never before, so far 
as l am aware, been attempted, or at all events been accom- 
pi idled. in the English language ; whilst at the same time it 
offers to the student of Ethnology die names of a number 
of very ancient and now obscure tribes, the investigation of 
whose history and antecedents furnishes a wide held for re¬ 
search of a most interesting, if not imjiortant, kind, in conse¬ 
quence of their ancient connection with the historical events 
or traditionary occurrences that took place in India on the 
one side and Assyria on the other, in ages remotely distant 
from our earliest authentic records. 

Pursuing the inquiry after the manner above indicated, 
i have attempted no more than a simple statement of the 
names of the several nations recorded in history to have 
anciently inhabited this region to which our Inquiry is limited; 
coupling wltit them respectively their modern representatives 
by name, together with a list of the clans and principal sec 
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cioiw into which each such tribe is now divided ; and noting 1 
such of these latter as I have, from indcj>endtm personal 
observation and inquiry', recognised ;is representing ancient 
tribes on the sides oe India, or of i‘ersi:t. or oi Assyria, as Lhe 
case may be; irrespective of such recognition having been 
cither forestalled, or negatived, or unnoticed by others. In 
tny explanations and affiliations of these tribal names I have 
doubtless made many mistakes, and for this reason am glad 
to think that my ventures in the direction indicated may lead 
others better qualified than mysdl to turn their attention to 
the subject and to give m the true identifications. 

As -hove stated, this inquiry commences with the account 
Lg^eii Ly Herodotus of the nations.in Ids time inhabiting the 
ancient i'cr-:an bmpift, of which the region engaging our 
attention constituted the eastern portion, and does not in any 
way treat of the nations which occupies! this region at a more 
i> mole period, except incidentally when their posterity is re- 
cognistyl in die existing dans or tribes found at this day in 
various of the less accessible parts thereof. And oven in 
this case as bristly as possible; tor to liave described in 
any detail the many tribes now found in Afghanistan, whose 
names appear in the recitals of the Rhmayana and the 
Mahabhiimt, or in the records of the KajatAruigini, would 
have carried tis away, however alluring the pursuit, far be¬ 
yond the limits ol the task I had undertaken at the outset 
til this inquiry. The subject is one of great interest, and 
.1 'a aits hivesligation at the hands of some Orientalist well 
acquainted with the ancient history of India, in respect to 
die relations of that country' w ith Egypt and Assyria on the 
one hand and with Tartary and Tibet, including Uurraah. 
on the other; in which last quarter and Manipur, we find the 
namesakes of such tribes as the Kliachin, Kuki, Khaki 
i Kliakji.n of Burmah), etc, of the Indus border mountain 
ranges, bor in the SkloJ.it or the RJtmayana and the 
Mahhbbarat, we have many important historical truths re¬ 
lating to the ancient colonisation of the lui'lao continent by 
conquering invaders from each of the quartern above men- 
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tioned, ail designedly concealed in the priestly phraseology 
of the Brahman, but with such exactitude oi method, nicety 
uf expression, and particularity oi detail, as to render the 
whole capable off wing transformed into a sober, intelligible, 
ifid probable history of the political revolutions that took 
place over the extent of India during ages antecedent to the 
records of authentic history, by any one who will take the 
trouble to read the Sanskrit aright through the veil of 
allegory so transparently covering it. 

Ot the several nations named by \ Eerodotus and men¬ 
tioned as inhabiting certain Persian satrapies, which were 
included within the area of die region afterwards known as 
Ariana, almost every one is at this day represented by a 
so-called Afghan tribe of precisely the same name, and in 
much the same situation too as that assigned by Herodotus 
to the ancient n mi on of which it is the relic or survival. 
The same may be said also in regard to the various nations 
mentioned by the later Greek and Roman writers as in 
tlluir times—the first two or three centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era,—inhabiting different parts of this region, which in 
their day had come to be known by a geographical nomen¬ 
clature of provinces and districts unknown to 1 icrodotus. 
13 m amongst the dans and sections of these existing tribes, 
bearing the names of the ancient nations above referred to, 
is found a variety of names evidently belonging to different 
races and nationalities the ethnic affinities of which afford 
an interesting subject tor investigation. 

Some of these clans and sections, especially all along the 
mountain ranges bordering upon the Indus, are at once 
recognisable by name as representatives of the posterity of 
nations of a remote antiquity in this part of Northern India 
and Central .Asia, as recorded in Sanskrit writings, such as 
the Rkmayana, Mahabhkrata, Harivartsa, Vishnu Purana, 
etc^ and referable to aboriginal Indian races on the oiv- 
tiand and to early Skythie invaders, principally of the 
N'kga race, on the oilier. Whilst in other parts of the 
country, chiefly in Baluchis tan, are found tribes whose 
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names indicate affinity with the ancient Assyrian and Baby¬ 
lonian races. 

Besides these, them art other tribes, found in the areas 
of these ancient satrapies, and mentioned by Creek writers 
subsequently to the conquest by Alexander the Great, 
which bear names of a stamp d lift rent from the preceding, 
and clearly referable, some to Thraki.m affinities, and 
others to Skythian, Amongst these last are classed, bv 
the native Afghan genealogists, a number of tribes bearing 
l- ijput names referable to the Siika Skythian races, of later 
arrival in India than the Xaga Sky:Ilians above mentioned, 
I Jilt earlier than the Jala Skythians who dispossessed the 
Greeks of ttaktriana. and swarmed into India at about the 
same period that other Jata hordes of their kindred surged 
westward into Europe, as Jutes, Goths, and Vandals, the 
Jit, Jat. and Man dan or our Indus valley tribes. 

Coupled with these are certain other tribes whose names 
are found neither in the early Greek nor Sanskrit writings, 
but appear, some of them only, for the first time in Muham¬ 
madan authors of comparatively recent times, and, most of 
them, in the modern tribal nomenclature of the country, in 
this category are included representatives of die Alexan¬ 
drian Greek conquerors, and later Turk and Mughal in¬ 
vaders. commonly designated Tatar; though die Tatar 
proper belongs to a much earlier period, being mentioned 
in the Mahabharat as the Tittar, along with various tribes 
of Turk race 

The above brief sketch conveys some idea of the com¬ 
posite constitution of the existing population of the Afghan¬ 
istan to which our inquiry is directed. The various met 
dements composing it afford so many subjects for special 
study and research, as to when and under what circum¬ 
stances they came into the localities they now severally 
occupy in that country. In one or two instances I have 
ventured to indicate the origin of tribes whose true deriva¬ 
tion was previously unknown and altogether unsuspected 
even by the very people themselves ; although their persis- 
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ten; avowal or descent from a source different from that of 
any of the other peoples amongst whom they dwell, would 
have led one to expect the survival of soniti tribal tradition 
relating t<» their origin : hut if such formerly existed, as is 
very probably the case, it has tong since been forgotten 
under the levelling influences of a jealous Muhammadan ism. 
combined with the ignorance attending degradation and 
barbarism. So that now. though die knowledge of a dis¬ 
tinct racial origin survives, there is no legend, token, or 
tradition amongst the people to point out where the dis¬ 
tinct ion lies ; and in default of l etter information they are 
content to receive, certainly with more or less of indiffer¬ 
ence, if not incredulity as well, the silly fables concocted for 
them by Musalman priests as full of religious zeal as they 
are empty of historic loro. 

The remarks just made in reference to some two or three 
particular tribes of Afghanistan may be appropriately ex¬ 
tended to most of the others of old date in the country. 
The absurd etymologies and stupid stories of the MusaU 
man genealogists in explanation of the names borne by 
various Patltan tribes have done much to obliterate the 
memory of traditions formerly current amongst the people, 
but, fortunately, proper names have seldom been distorted 
beyond recognition, in the case of the targer and. better 
known tribes at least; although, not unfrequently, some of 
the lesser clans have adopted purely Musalman surnames 
to die total effaoement of the nrigin.il patronymic ; even in 
these, however, the old name sometimes still lingers us 
an alternative appellation, or it is preserved as die ancient 
designation by neighbouring tribes. The tribal traditions, 
though largely corrupted under Musalman influences, for 
the must part retain some faint clue to, or buy lealure of, 
the original ; a lucky circumstance which sometimes enables 
the investigator to connect die garbled account with some 
corresponding record of authentic history. 

For instance, there is the Baraki tribe of Kabul. This 
tribe U in Afghanistan acknowledged to be of different 
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origin from alt the other peoples amongst whom they 
dwell. But nobody mentions the existence of any tradition 
as to whence the) originally came: though themselves and 
their neighbour tribes with one accord declare that they 
were planted in their present seats in the Lcigar valley of 
Kabul by Mahmud of Ghazni. But they say. with one 
accord also, that they are by descent neither Afghan nor 
Palhan, being excluded from (heir genealogies; further, 
they say that they arc fidtlutr Turk nor Tajik, nor GhiKi 
nor Kuril, nor Hazkrali nor Mughal. In fact, of the Baraki 
tribal traditions really nothing is known for certain, and 
next to nothing «r their peculiarities in respect to domestic 
manners and customs. They are known to use a peculiar 
dialect of their own amongst themselves, though ordinarily 
they speak the vernacular of the district in which they re¬ 
side ; those dwelling about Kabul using the E’ukhto, and 
those in Kunduz and the Tajik States north of Hindu Kuslt 
using the Persian. Of their own Barak! dialect very little 
is known to Others, and from the very meagre vocabularies 
of it which have hitherto Ixtett obtained no definite opinion 
can be formed, though it is probable that careful examina¬ 
tion would disclose a great majority of Greek dements. 
The Barak* arc a tine manly race, of generally fairer com¬ 
plexion than those amongst whom they live, and are some¬ 
times quite as fair as Englishmen : at least, t have seen two 
such. Amongst the Afghans they enjoy a reputation for 
intelligence and bravery superior to the ordinary standard 
of those qualities amongst their countrymen, and are 
credited with a loyalty to the ruling Barakzt dynasty so 
marked as to obtain record in the writings of con temporary' 
native authors, and attested by their almost exclusive em¬ 
ployment as the palace guards nt Kabul since the rime of 
the Amir Dost Muhammad K han. 

The Baraki possess their own hereditary lands, castles, 
and villages* and are principally engaged in agriculture and 
sheep-breeding, though many take service in the regular 
army, and some engage in trade as caravan merchants* 
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They are said to have formerly twen a very numerous and 
powerful rribe. holding extensive territory throughout the 
country' from Kunduz and Indarab, north of Hindu Kush, 
to the Logar valley and Butkhuk in the Kabul district, and 
to Kanigoram on the Suleman range: but now they are 
much reduced and scattered, their principal seats being in 
die Baniki castles of Lcigar* where they are agricultural, 
and in the Khinjhn and HughUin districts of Kunduz, 
where they are pastoral; they have lesser settlements in 
Kaoshan district on Hindu Kush, and in Kamgorarrt dis¬ 
trict on the Solemnn range. They arc reckoned at be¬ 
tween twenty and thirty thousand families altogether, half 
the number being south of Hindu Kush and the rest to its 
north. In this latter direction their chief place is tto vil 
lagi- of Ilaraki in the BagUm district of Kunduz; and this 
appears to have been the original settlement of the trihe in 
this part of the world. For it is said, ns above noted, that 
they were planted in Logarby Mahmud of Ghazni (in the be¬ 
ginning of the eleventh century I. who afterwards gave them 
certain lands in Kanigoram as a reward for their services 
in his expeditions into Hindustan. As to the origin of the 
Baraki nothing is known by the Afghans; by some they 
are classed amongst the Tajik, and by others they are 
reckoned as Kurd; whilst the Baraki themselves prefer to 
be considered as Arab, perhaps of the Koresit tribe, that 
convenient refuge of so many of the wild tribes of these 
parts, who on entering the fold of the ennobling faith be¬ 
come ashamed of their i*oor relations, and willingly forget 
all about their early parentage. The foregoing is what we 
learn from the local sources of iofurmation available amongst 
the people themselves. 

But from our more extended inquiry the Baraki of 
Afghanistan appear to be no other than the modem repre¬ 
sentatives of die captive Greeks who were transported, 
in the sixth century before Christ, by Darius Hystasjws. 
king of Persia, from the Libyan Burke to the Baktrkm 
territory, as recorded by Herodotus, who further tells us 
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that the village which these exiles there built and called 
Barke, was still inhabited in his lime, which was about a celt- 
tuty later, h appears also from the passage I have quoted 
in this connection from Arrian, that in the time ot Alex¬ 
anders campaign lit Baktna, say a century later again, the 
descendants of these Bhrkai, or Barkaians, were still there; 
and not only so, but also that their true origin was known 
to the followers of Alexander. For although Arrian does 
not mention the Barkal by name, it can be only to them 
that he refers when incidentally mentioning the Kyrenes or 
Kyremeans in the passage above referred to. For other¬ 
wise what could Kyreneans be doing in this distant part of 
Asia? If they were not the descendants of Lhose who 
had been transported to this very tract by Darius from 
ttarke, a colony of K yrene, then who were they ? Front 
the tenor of Arrian's account it would seem that these 
Barkai in Uaktria were recognised as the posterity of the 
exiles from K yrene, and that the history of their presence 
there was so well known at that time as not to require 
any special explanation in mentioning them by the name 
of the country whence they had originally come: Besides, 
it is probable that in their passage of the Kaoshan Pass 
over Hindu Kush, at that time in the possession of these 
Kyreneans, as it is now of the Barak i, the Macedonian 
army received succours in the form of supplies and guides, 
which the historian, bent on magnifying the exploits of 
his hero, would not can: to by too much stress upon. 
The district in ibktria to which die Rhrkai of Herodotus 
were transported would appear to be the present Bagldan; 
and the existing village of Baraki there probably marks 
the site of the village they there built and named Rarkc. 
In die text of my "Inquiry into die Ethnography of 
Afghanistan," 1 have preferred, righdy or wrongly, the 
Barak't in Logar as the original settlement of the Barkai 
in diesc puns, because of its being the better known of 
the two. though the Baraki in BughSan accords best with 
the situation indicated by Herodotus—the district in Oak* 
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Ida— vv Iiilst the other is m Baktriana, Or the wider territory 
of Baktria proper. 

There was aoother body of Greek exiles recorded to 
have been settled, by Xerxes after his flight from Greece, 
ill much the same part of this Baktrian country : namely, 
the Brank bid ai of Milesm on the HiHfcputtL According 
to Arrian's account, their posterity settled in Spgdla, were 
exterminated, and their village there levelled with the 
ground and effaced altogether by Alexander, in punish¬ 
ment. it is alleged, of the crime committed by their grand- 
sires at Didymus. ft is probable, however, iliac this 
punishment only involved the people of one particular 
village ; many of their kinsmen residing elsfewhertt escaping 
the fury of Alexander. Anyhow it seems that traces of 
the posterity of these Brankhidai are still to be found in 
Afghanistan ; where, indeed, formerly they seem to have 
been a numerous and widely-distributed tribe, lo judge 
from the several different places bearing their name. 

The original settlement of the Brankhidai, when trans¬ 
port -I info Bukina, appears to have been in the modem 
In Jamb district, north of Hindu Kush: where there still 
exists, in the hills to the east of Khost and bordering on 
Badnkhshan territory, a canton called Bamng or Faratig, 
inhabited by a people called Barangi, and classed among 
the Tajik population. They may represent the ancient 
Brankhidai or Brankhni, ami perhaps in their original settle¬ 
ment in Unktria. There is another place not far distant 
referable to the same people, and situated to the west of 
Imlarab, and on the south sjopouf Hindu Kush; namely. 
Barangan, or Farangin, a cluster of villages in the Ghor- 
band district: the name is the plural form of Bitrang, and 
a native of the place would be naturally called Baraugi A 
few miles from this place, is a very ancient lead mine, un¬ 
used for ages, and its existence apparently unknown to the 
people of the neighbourhood till its discovery by Dr. Lord 
in 1 !>39-40; to judge from Jus description of it, the mine 
might well liave been the work of (j reeks, perhajrs of the 
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Brankhoi, our Barangi, nf the vicinity. The sh;ift. it is 
stated, descended utii hundred feet perpendicular Wore 
it reached the ore ■ and the galleries had been run and the 
shafts sunk with a degree of -.kill that showed an acquaint¬ 
ance with the tie of the mineral, anti an engineering know- 
ledge that could scarcely he exceeded in the present day. 
Besides the above-mentioned, there is another district 
called Baning in tlm Nawagai division ot Bajaur on the 
Indus border: probably so named after its former settlers, 
of whom traces might possibly be brought to fight by local 
inquiry. There is also a village called Parang i in the 
Koh-diiman of Kabul, and another called larangahad or 
Piringnbad in the M&stung Valley, south of Quetta in 
Ivdochistan; both names an- different pronunciations oi 
Barangi, which is the same as the Greek B rank hoi. of 
which Branldudili is a derivative- But besides these traces 
nf Barangi occupancy, we have a clan of that name form 
big a division of the Syikni branch of the Lodi Afghan, and 
comprising numerous sections as shown in our " Inquiry.' 
The above mentioned Barak t or ffikrk&i. and Barartgt or 
ItraukhQi s&v both instances of Greek settlements in this 
remote frontier of ancient Persia at a period antecedent 
by several generation* to the conquest by Alexander the 
Great. Inquiry would, no doubt lead to the discovery of 
many other instances of Greek cities and colonies surviving 
to cnir day- and probably by names but little alter* -1 by the 
lapse of centuries, the change's of revolutions, and the sue* 
cession of dynasties. In the modern town of Andtklioo, 
and the existing in In; of Shekh All. both within the area 
,*f the ancient Bakiria proper: our '* Inquiry," shows the 
u»c to represent die: Aiuiokhia btliit as a Syrian city by 
Antiokhus the son of Sdeukus; and the other to represent 
the Greek Aioloi, who, it would seem, colonized this part 
of the country in considerable strength |perhaps, as the 
chief or foremost tribe amongst those constituting the 
support of the Greek kings of Baktriiu Bui these are 
by no means the only Greek names that our Inquiry” 
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has brought to notice, as wilt l>; seen by reference 
thereto. 

The Alexandrian conquest of the Persian Empire no 
doubt bronchi about great, and important chany s in, the 
jwpulatifcm of thp.- country. lint it would appear that the 
Greek element had already become strongly diffused more 
i r loss throughout the wide extent of that sovereignty for 
centuries before the birth of Alexander die Great; and 
very likely this circumstance, in its way. mi unbilled to the 
cfch-rity and success of the military achievements of that 
great conqueror. Each of the four great divisions of ihe 
ancient Greeks—the Tmoi. the Aiolor, the Doroi, and the 
Itoioi — h-ul for nigh a thousand yeans prior to the Make Io¬ 
nian invasion, established powerful and llijurishiiig colonics 
in Asia Minor, and these, in the pursuit of their own in- 
tcrests and affairs, were the means of bring iih: the sove¬ 
reigns "f Persia and Lesser Asia into more ui less close 
relations, hostile or otherwise as the case might bo. with 
the lenders of the ewr unstable ami turbulent Greek States 
in Europe. Turtli'r, it would seem that thes'- Asiatic 
Greek colonics, at an early period after their establish¬ 
ment, sunt out adventurous bands of emigrants, even into 
the far east of the Persian dominions. I be lonoi 
(tonkins), the Dorni (Durians), especially, together with 
the Mysoi (Mysians). and Lydpi (Lydians), it would seem, 
advanced eastwards up to the borders of the Indus ala 
very early period, if we are to recognise them in the 
Javana or Jvma and the Dor or Dbdh or the Sanskrit 
writings, and in the Musa and the Lodi of the Musulmans. 
ile tliis as it may, however, it seems that these several 
Greek tribes made numerous and powerful settlements in 
the territory of our Afghanistan during the [«:riud of the 
Greek sovereignty in that country : for ihuir mimes, in die 
form; of Jiina and Yimus, of Dor. l>orh, and Dodh, of 
Aals and AH, and ot Bite and Bai, Ol Mlisa and of Lodi, 
appear frequently amongst the clans and sections ot the 
existing Afghan tribes; chiefly amongst the Pathan tribes 
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along the Indus border. Some of these, as the Juna Dor, 
i ml Bil have foundi n [dace in the Rajput genealogies ; 
not as true Kshairya by descent, but as tributes) Rajput 
by adopiion ( on account of association and common national 
interest, The names Virnos and AH are Musutmarv forms 
01 tin: Greek limoi and Aioloi. The Greek Akhaioi may 
possibly in some instance be represented by the Afghan 
A kb; but there is a difficulty of etymology here, and it is 
more likely that the Afghan Aka uniformly represents 
lIh: Aka tribe of the Naga, anciently the dominant race 
in Northern India* afid largely figuring in the Sanskrit 
writings. 

Besides the instances abuve adduced there are some 
other less known tribes or clans, which may possibly repre¬ 
sent the posterity of Greek colonists. In my " Inquiry " 1 
have briefly adverted to the settlements of his own made 
by Alexander in the Indus provinces of Afghanistan, as 
indicated by Strabo; and in another passage have atw> 
'noted that, according to Seneca, the Greek language was 
spoken on the Indus so late as the middle of the first 
Century after Christ: if, indeed, it did not continue to !*■ 
the colloquial in some parts uf that valley up to a consider¬ 
ably later period still. Anyhow, from the statement of 
Seneca, above alluded to, we may conclude that the Greek 
language was commonly spoken along the Indus, say in the 
six til generation, or nearly a hundred and eighty years 
lifter the overthrow of the Greek dominion in our Afghani¬ 
stan by the Jata. Wim, then, were the people by whom 
this Greek was spoken on the Indus so long a while after 
the destruction of Greek sway in that region ? They could 
b ■ none other than the progeny of the Greek colonists 
established theire stunt: two hundred years before the over¬ 
throw of the Greek kingdom of Baktria. above referred to ; 
a progeny, too, by Greek women, for tl is the mother’s 
language which die infant learns. This is n conclusion 
w hich should not excite surprise when wc consider the 
numerous instances, recorded by ancient Greek and Roman 
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writers, of the employment of Creek women in the house 
holds of Che Indian princes and nobles 01 that day, and 
sometimes in the retinue of Greek ladies married to Indian 
sovereigns and grandees. There is no doubt that the 
Greeks accompanying Alexander freely tool; wives from 
the women of the countries they had conquered; but after 
their ru!i! was established under Greek kings, there is 
equally no doubt Unit the successive reinforcement.- they 
received from the home country were accomjjanied by more 
or )iis=i large convoys of merchants, mechanics, menials, anti 
emigrants, amongst whom was a no small proportion uf 
1 1 reek women. 

Moreover, it is to ire borne in mind, that although the 
J.ita deprived the Greeks of the paramount authority and 
kingly rule, the Greek was by no means thereby effaced., 
nor at once degraded by the conquest of the bar Syrian. 
On the contrary, he long continued to exercise the just 
influences of his superior knowledge and higher civilization, 
and probably also, as an honoured subordinate, was granted 
a fair share in tin government and admintstration of the 
country from the paramount rule of which fit: had been 
deposed. As, indeed, is evidenced by the use of his lan¬ 
guage on the coinage of the new Sovereigns dm tug several 
succeeding centuries ; as is attested by the art of ilis archi¬ 
tects and sculptors, the more durable relics of whose work 
are tu nur day so plentifully discovered in the ruins of 
farmer habitations throughout the area of Greek occupancy 
in this region ; as is visible in the Greek cast of decorative 
art, in the domestic furniture and utensils of the fteopl as 
practised by them at the present time ; and as is traceable, 
if 1 mistake not. in the presence of Greek vocables and 
derivatives In the very vernacular of ihe country itself. 
Results such as these could proceed only from Greeks 
uaiuraiired to the soil, and maintaining their nationality 
and dvilizatiun, in more or less of integrity, for a long 
period after their fall from the high position and dominant 
authority they had possessed and exercised. With the 
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lapst: of time, however, and the operation of dynastic 
changes, the Greek % of Arinna gradually lost their influ¬ 
ence through the resulting decay of their national character¬ 
istics, and finally— perhaps not before the rise of Islam - 
became lost to view in the common multitude of the Infidel 
of these [iarte p along with whom they afterwards passi l 
undistinguished into the full of the Faithful, where we no 
find their descendants, 

The Greeks were dispossessed of Il.iklrki, ami depiived 
of their rule in Afghanistan by the Jata—the Goths of 
Asia whose tribes are largely represented in the papula 
lion of the north eastern pans of the country, and all .dong 
the lulus valley. HuL before proceeding to notice these 
bter arrivals, we may here eortveaieritly refer to the tribal 
constituents of the population «f ancient Ariana prior to the 
Ali:\.mdHaji conquest, or at the period Immediately pre¬ 
ceding that great event. From the records quoted in our 
“Inquiry" h appears that the western jjortbn of that 
region was inhabited by I'ersian tribes, amongst whom hi id 
intruded at a corn j rant lively recent date at that period—the 
middle of the fifth century before Christ, when Herodotus 
wrote—various hordes of the nomadic Skythians, callmi 
Shka, Sakai (Saxons), by the Persians and Greeks 
resjjeelivelj’, 

Thu Persian tribes mentioned by I lemdotus, and Stated 
to have been exempt from the payment of tribute—and 
probably for the most part inhabiting Persia proper—were 
the Pasiirgadni, the Maraphoi, and the Maspiol the Pan 
tliialai, the Derusiai. and die Germaitoi, w ho were all hus¬ 
bandmen ; and the Daoi, the Mardoi, the Dropikoi, and the 
Sagartoi, who were all nomads. These were the principal 
tribes of the Persians, awl they arc enumerated by Herodotus 
in the three separate groups as above distinguished Of these 
the first group comprised the tril>es of the royal family and 
ruling classes. Of the three names given, the first in the 
list and the noblest ij| all, I’asargadai, is rather a descriptive 
title than a tribal patronymic. The name seems to be llte 
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Greek form of the Persian I'mxr haaa — " Sons ot the 
Hoase/‘ which was pcobabty the colloquial icmi applied 10 
ilit tribe to which the royal family U-longed. i n tact, as 
\ IcrodwiBs&pi"among them (the Pasarga'.l.ul i-- the family 
of the Afchaimenidcs from which the kings of Persia are 
descended'’ That is to say, one ui the Pasargadai. or 
Piitir A Mifu clans, was called Akhaimenes, which is probably 
ihc Greek rendering of a native name—perhaps Aha 
twtJttsA. or " Men of the Aka race " ; the Aka bemg a tribe 
of the Naga, to which also belonged the Matin, or Medes. 
The tribe in which this A kind mo lies, or Ak&mtatmk, clan 
was incorporated, w ls probably the Kumsh (so named after 
the Kuril, another great tribe of Niga race), from which 
Cyrus i Kurush) took his name. The Kurtish, as shown by 
,,ur “ Inquiry." art- still largely represented by dot name in 
<nir Afghanistan ; of which country itself the Persian king 
Cyrus was not improbably a native. 1 lie Maraphoi may 
be represented by the Mtxruf sections found in some of the 
Path an tribes ; the name may also be connected with the 
Mark/ district to the south of Ghazni along the western 
skirt of the Suteman range. 1 he Maspioi may stand tor 
one of the elans of the great A Siva tribe celebrated in the 
legends of antiquity relating to this part of Asia; the name 
is most likely the Greek form of Moh-ttpa. in the colloquial 
sWeh-hap, "tile great lap.’’ and may be now represented 
by the lsap. Isapd, or YusuMof Afghanistan, the A spin of 
Strabo and Arrian. 

The three tribes in tie- second group—PanthblaL, lderusiat 
and Gennanot—all of whom were husbandmen, evidently 
represented the settled agricultural nr peasant population 
of the Persian race The last named is represented now-a. 
days by die people of the province of Kir man, in die south¬ 
east of the modern Persia; but it is probable that formerly 
a branch of these A 'irmani liad an occupancy on the Indus, 
where they gave theft name to the K inn an district watered 
by the Kuram nvur. The Panthialai also, it would seem, 
formerly had a settlement OH die Indus border, for we have 

iff 
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a district, in file Mnhmaftd hills north of i'esiutwar. called 
I'andiaii. which probably t'iok its name from this tribe of 
tlit I’ersi.itis; the Paitdiall am not now found, a* a separate 
territorial tribe in Afghanistan. though it is probable that 
traces of them exist among the Tajik population. The 
Derusini are now represented in Afghanistan by the Danizi 
or i.'arzni tribe inhabiting th j : Ghnr hills ro the east of 
Herat, and supposed to Lh- a branch of the [ Jruscs of the 
Lebanon io Syria* 

The third group comprises the four tribes Daai, Manfoi, 
Dropikoi (Derlnkot of Strabo), and Sag.urloi, all nomades, 
H i tch of these tribes J5 repres- nted in our Afghanistan; the 
two first named by the DAlii clans of I Jaxarah. among which 
is one tailed DA hi Marda, they are probably more fully 
represented among the IlyAi of Persia. T he Dropikoi, I have 
in our “ Inquiry ' supposed to be rcpresetitetl by tin Kajpiit 
minstrel dan Dharhi or Dhorhihu from the similarity of the 
name to the DcrbiJtoi of Strabo, (hough the Rajput an- not 
si ip posed to have come imo these western borders of ancient 
Ari.ma at thL early period f but they may have ham adopted 
int>> the Rajput genealogies, like many other triUnless clans 
of Rajput The Sagartoi are not found by that name as a 
separate tribe in Afghanistan; perhaps they may lit included 
among th* 1 Tajik of Sistnn, or among rhe llyat of Sagarkand 
to the soutli of Stsiaii; or they may be represented by the 
Safari or Saghri clan of the Khaiiak on the Indus in 
Peshawar district 

All the foregoing tribe* were of the Persian race proper 
and as such exempt from the payment of tribute. Hence 
their names do not appear among the nations named as 
composing the several satrapies respectively. Of these 
last, the tribute paying nation.*. Herodotus furnishes us 
with the names of a considerable number whose territories 
ln> in the different satrapies or provincial governments 
which were included within the geographical limits of the 
ancient Ariuna our Afghanistan—as defined at tJu* outset 
of our *■ Inquiry. Almost every one of these nations is to- 
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day represented among the inhabitants r>f Afghanistan by 
trifles 1 rearing similar names. and situated in the■ >■-orrespond¬ 
ing satrapies, so far as the position and extent of these are 
determined by the identity of nomenclature 

For instance, the second satrapy. comprising the Mysoi, 
the Lydoi, the I-a&onoi (called iu another passage Kabrdoi 
M.ionoi), the Kabaloi. and the Hygcnnni, is shown by our 
" Inquiry' to have occupied that central portion ol our Af¬ 
ghanistan wind 1 is con ta is nri between the Kabul and 1 lei* 
maud rivers on the north and west, and bounded by the 
Sdluman and Khojak Amran ranged of mountains on the 
east and south respectively. In other words, the second 
satrapy of ! lerodotua comprised the modem Afghan dis¬ 
tricts of Kabul, Clmiu, and Kandahar together. B-vause 
the several nations mentioned by him as composing that 
satrapy are to day represented in the area above roughly 
defined, by the territorial tribes named Musa, Lints, Mjyhiii, 
Kabuli, and Khugani. The Lasofli arc nol now found by 
that name in this area, but they are represented in ilalo- 
chisian by ihe Lasi. l^asani. Lashari and Laghiri, all 
variants of the original patronymic Las, niter which is 
named the Las Bela province of nahxdtisian, 1 ile Liidi. 
whose history as an Afghan people is fairly well known, are 
nor now round as a separati: territorial tribe in Afghanistan, 
having bodily emigrated to Hindustan in comparatively 
recetil times. The Others are ah well-known tribes in the 
area spoken of* 

Again, the seventh satrapy comprised the Sattttgydai, the 
Cam!aridi, the DadtkaJ, and the Aparyrai, - joined to 
getber" as Herodotus states, Each of these nations I have 
shown to be now represented by the Klmttak, Shattak, or 
Sat mg (for the name is met with in each of these forms), 
die Gandhari, the Dadi. and the Afridi; and from their 
several occupancies along live Indus border, have marked 
out roughly the situation and extent ol this satrapy, It lay 
along the Indus up to the eastern watershed of the Sulemhn 
range, and its northern extension of So fed K oh and khylxtr 
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range to the mountains of Bajaur; and extended from the 
Bulan Pass in the south to the watershed of the lofty mourn 
tail)' i rating it from the eleventh satrapy in the north. 

The eleventh satrapy comprised the Kasjpioi, ih< Pautuhoi, 
tlie Tamimatlioi. and die Daritai. it lay athwart that just 
described, through the ancient Paropambus, from the 
Arghaiidab valley in the west 10 the Kashmir border in 
the vast: living bounded, in Lhe somli by the second satrapy 
above mentioned towards the west and by the seventh 
umvanU to the Indus in the east; whilst in tile north it 
was bounded by the twelfth satrapy, to be next noticed, 
f ile K aspic: ! haw supposed to be i tribe of die modern 
Kashmir country, and as such beyond the art-.:- of our 
inquiry. I in: Pausikai f have recognis- J as tltt P&si or 
Pas i hi of the Raj atari ngini, the modern Pashai of hughtnaii 
and Ght»fband ( aml in rite M Inquiry” have included the Bash 
or Uashgali of Kafiristan with them, though these last pro- 
bid>Iy derive from a different source: from tt later invasion 
of the northern Nomads, and speaking a different lau- 
gunge. though probably of the same stock as the Past 
originally, 1 he Puntimathi 1 suppose to lx: represented by 
the Mali Of the Arghamkb and Upper H el maud valleys. 
The 1 Jaritai are tile Darada of the Sanskrit, the modern 
I bin hi of Dardistan. 

The twelfth Satrapy comprised the Baktroi as tar as 
the Aiglai, and is represented by the modern lialkh and 
ButLtklislian, now commonly called Afghan Turkistati. It 
extends from the Murghab river on the west to the Sarikol 
Pamir in tlie east; being lioundtd on the north bv the < >*us t 
and on the south by Hindu Kush and Kohl Baba. It 
■was here that were settled, several generations before Lhe 
Alexandrian campaign, those Creek exiles from Kvrcitc 
and Milesia, the bar Lit :md ftrankhai, whose {Xjstemy we 
have recognised in the Baraki and Qataogi, at this day 
dwelling in the very seats originally allotted by Daritts 
1 [ystaspes and Xerxes to their remote ancestors. And it 
wits here that was established the centre of the Greek 
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Juntini' iii in ifiis part of Asia resulting froru the conquest of 
Persia bv Alexander the Great. Whitt connection, it -my, 

W 

the one may have had with I he other is a very iittfcresling 
question for investigation by the historian and statesman. 
For not only have we here the posterity of the Greek eftthas 
above mentioned, hut also that of the Greeks who fitted 
this country as its conquerors and naturalized citizens fora 
period of two hundred years; from j;>0 n.c.. when Alexan¬ 
der took possession of the country, to 1 26 B.C, when his 
successors here were deprived of the government by lh> 
barbarian lata. The Greeks took the country from the 
Bakiri. whom it would seem, they also deprived of their 
lands, for the Bahtri were the only people who obstinately 
oppose* 1 the progress of Aleoiider after he had passed 
from Aria (Herat) into Draught (Sistan}, But howaver 
this may be, there -ire 110 Bakin now known by that name 
as a tribe in this satrapy. Their modern representa¬ 
tives are supposed to be the Bakhtyari (for Bakhta ri from 
Bahhtar. the native original of the Greek Baktria), now found 
settled principally in Persia, and scattered about sparsely 
in different parts of Afghanistan as travelling merchant. 
and carriers : though they have small settlements in Kan- 
da bar, at Mary ha in Afghasuit, at Draband in Kojin..Id oi 
the Indus Deny It. and a few oilier places. In thlklt their 
place appears to be occupied by the Shejih Alt and AJi 
Ibhi. or All Alt tribes, whom I have supposed to represent 
the Aiokii Greek; and it is probable that representatives of 
other Greek tribes may yet be discovered among the so- 
called Tajik population of the ptetty States of Badakhshau. 
inasmuch as many of the existing chiefs and noble families 
of that country claim descent from Alexander and his 
followers. In later times *1 new racial element lias been 
introduced into the population of this province by the in¬ 
vasion of Uzbak and Turkman tribes, mostly nomads: hut 
in numbers sufficient to have acquired for the country the 
modern designation of Afghan I urkistun. 

To the north of this Ikihtria province, across the Onus, 
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and to its west, beyond the Murgiib, by the sixteenth 
satrapy of Herodotus, which comprised the Fart hoi Khoras- 
moi, SogdO). -aid ArinL Of these nations only the first 
named and the last conic within tilt range of our inquiry. 

I he Parthoi. who occupied the modem Sarnkhs and Mash¬ 
had di si riels, are of interest to us as the nation to which 
belonged the celebrated Arsaki tribe, now represented by 
the Hflrzagi division of the Turkoman of Marv — a tribe 
anciently associated very intimately with the (Greeks of 
liaklrb, and which gave its name to the dynasty more 
familiarly known as that of the Arsacides. The name 
1 bn hoi may be the < ’.reek rendering of the native Pars or 
liars, which means " Leopard/' used as the national designa¬ 
tion of the Roman or Turk Roman of these parts, accord¬ 
ing to the usage anciently current amongst the Skyihie 
hordes. In which case the Partlmi of Herodotus would 
now be- represented by the Turkman tribes of the Marv 
country, who have rec-mty Income subjects of the Russian 
F.inptre. Thf Ariel occupied the modem Herat country, 
and are now represented by the Herat!, the I laravi of 
Muhammadan writers, and perhaps the Harava of the Raj* 
piif genealogies: They an- not now known as a distinct 
territorial tribe by that name in l)ic Herat province but 
are scattered about in isolated families all over Afghanistan 
chiefly in the larger cities and centres of town population, 
where they are engaged as scrilxs, shop-keepers, artisans, 
and so forth. 

To the south of the Herat province, the ancient Aria, lay 
the fourteenth satraps of Herodotus, which comprised the 
Sagarroi. the Sa ranged Thamanai, Utoi, Mykoi, 'and 
thobv who inhabit the islands on the Red Sea. in ivhidt the 
bmg settles transported convicts," This satrapy is repre¬ 
sented by the modem Sistan province and western Makran. 

' >1 these nations, the Sagartai have liven mentioned above 
♦is numad'i, ami described, among the principal Persian 
tribes who were exempt from tribute. Here we have them 
again, but inriuded among iltc nations paying tribute. The 
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Siimngoi were t tie Same peoples? tit® Zarangni and Drangai, 
inhabitants ni' \ iraiigin, the modi rn Sistan, in illicit country 
the site of tludr capital city is now marked by the ruins of 
Zarang, The name has been revived in modem times in 
tlii: national appellation of die Durani, as ^plumed in our 
‘ Inquiry" il tough probably the tribe itself is mnv rep re 
semed by the Kayani of Sisian, a Persian tribe of ancient 
d.:i supposed (<■ be: the same as the Kukliy.i of the San¬ 
skrit writings, and to include the existent K.ikar Pa titan of 
the Si lie man range, who are called Kay an, Kaikun, ;md 
Klu Iran an by Muhammadan authors. Tin- ‘Humana i are 
the modem Tymani of Ghor. The Utoi are QQW rep re¬ 
sented in Afghanistan by the Pitman tribes on the Indus 
border, to which quarter they migrat' d from tile Kandahar 
country in the fifteenth century as described in our " In¬ 
quiry." The Mykoi I have supposed to be represented 
m Afghanistan by tile Maku, though probably they ate 
better represented in Persia — along with the Vti, also—by 
the Muki, 

The remaining port ion of ancient Ariarta was covered 
by the seventeenth satrapy of Herodotus, which comprised 
the Parikunoi and Asiatic Ethiopians. It lay to the south 
ul the second satrapy, first above mentioned, and is repre¬ 
sented by the modern Balochistan, The terms used by 
Herodotus to designate the natives of this satrapy are 
somewhat indefinite, though they may be comprehensive 
enough. The Greek Parikanoi seems to be a dose tran¬ 
script of the Persian form of a Sanskrit designation : of 
Parikhn. the Persian plural form of the Sanksrit Parva-kh, 
which means " of the mountains/' or 11 mountaineer ': and 
may represent the Brahwl of Eastern Balochistan, or the 
Kalhr Highlands The Asiatic Ethiopians evidently refers 
to the various Kush, Kash, Iv&ch, Kiij. or Kaj tribes, after 
whom the country is still named, in its great divisions of 
Kaeh Gantkva and Kaj Makran. The princij>al of these 
tribes was the Gadara, after which people die country was 
called Gadrosia by the later Greeks, They seem to be 
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the same people as the CJaruil^ ( 1 *,agios) ol the Sanskrit 
writings, the in vet crate foes ami destroyers of the Nitgn 
(Snakes), They are now represented by ihe Gadari oj Las 
IteLv Another was the Bolcdi (mentioned by Ptofcmy), 
nnd whose real name? seems to have been liola. probably 
ileriving from the Assyrian (Asura of the Malmbharat) 
Had, Bo], or Bet In the foregoing enumeration we have 
the names of all tlw principal tribes, as mentioned by Hero- 
dutus, inhabiting our Afghanistan in the century preceding 
us conquest by Alexander the Great. In the Ramaynna, 
Mahibhirat. and oilier Sanskrit writings, we have: the 
names of many tribes dwelling in these parts at the same 
•‘arly period, some of which arc identifiable with nations 
named by Herodotus, and others of which were probably 
included among their clans or tribes. But this is loo long 
n subject to enter into now. Nor indeed have I touched 
it in the course of our' Inquiry "; referring to which I would 
merely observe here, that among the various names appear* 
ing in die sections of the several clans and tribes of 
Afghanistan, many arc realisable as of Sanskrit record, 
and as. sucli referable to a pfriotl antecedent to tin: Greek 
invasion. Thus, from Herodotus on the side of Persia, 
nnd the Sanskrit records on the side of India. Wtt art: 
enabled to obtain a fairly complete view of the racial ele¬ 
ments composing the population of Arlan* at the time of 
its conquest by Alexander the Great, 

By the historians of his campaign, and tin- geographies 
of Strabo and Ptolemy relating to this newly-opened part of 
the world, we are furnished with a different nomenclature of 
peoples nnd provinces contained within the region to which 
our inquiry is directed. Some of these peoples are at once 
recognised as those mentioned by the earlier authorities 
above indicated, whilst others arc explicitly described as 
tribes of the invading barbarians by whom the Greek rule 
anti civilization in these parts was overthrown and ultimately 
destroyed ; but besides these there is a third set of names 
referable to neither of the precluding categories, and which. 
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though few in number, require further elucidation. 1 he 
list of these tribes and their allotment in the three categories 
above mentioned h too lengthy for description here. 1 
merely allude to the subject now, to point out that after 
investigating all the names of nations and tribes* in this 
region of Ariana, which are mentioned by the ancient 
authorities prior and subset jurat to the Alexandrian con- 
quest, as above indicated, arid adding to these the tribes 
introduced by the later Turk, Mughal, and la tar invasions 
during the Muhammadan period, we still have a few tribal 
names the affinities of which can be referred neither to the 
one nor the other of the preceding sources. These tribes. 
Jroni die similarity of names, 1 have supposed to represent 
the posterity of certain Thrakin and Lydian tribes assumed 
to have accompanied or followed the Greeks, who we know 
conquered, ruled, and colonized extensively this our 
Afghanistan some twenty-two centuries ago , and who, we 
also now know, established the scat oi their authority in the 
province which for several generations preceding had already 
been occupied by two distinct and more or less numerous 
settlements of their own nationality ; and the posterity of 
which earlier Greek colonists we now discover in the Barakt 
and Barangi inhabiting the very localities assigned by the 
ancient authors before cited to the original settlements in 
this region of die Bur km and Drank Hat (.* reeks. Now. if, 
as seems to be clearly established, the posterity of the 
Greek exiles above described, first planted in Baktria 
in the sixth and fifth centuries before Christ respectively, 
have survived down to our day in the very tracts originally 
settled by their remote ancestors, surely we may reason¬ 
ably expect to find some posterity of those Greeks who 
during the two succeeding centuries at least occupied, if 
they did not also thoroughly colonire, this same region in 
vastly greater numbers, and under incomparably more 
favourable conditions, titan were ever enjoyed by their 
compatriot predecessors above mentioned. 

t he Afghan tribes which I suppose to be of Greek 
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ancestry, an; the various clans and tribe* called All or Ahii, 
representing Alotoi. or Aiolkms; the dans and sections 
called Jtma or Ymia, Javans. or Yavmm by the Hindus, 
and Yunus by the Musalm.ms, representing (be timer, or 
Ionian*; da* dans called Bill, lkie, and Bair:. representing 
rhe Bototioi, or Iki-otians lor though in my " Inquiry "I have 
entered die name as Bill, dropping the affix -£i or -kkef, ns 
tliere explained. I should state that the name is invariably, 
so far as f am aware, met with as Bald, and I am not die 
i single instance of its appearing as It hi hhrl. though i 
know of no reason why it should not so occur also Be? 
sides these names commonly found amongst die dans and 
sections of most of the 1'athau tribes, there are, doubtless, 
Others which have escaped my, no!ice. 1 have, in my 
*' Inquiry," suggested theconnection of the Barak, or Iftrakzi, 
tribe of the Durani Afghan--the tribe of the ruling Rarakzi 
Amir of Kabul—with the Bar.iki above mentioned, the 
representatives of the Greek Barkai or Barka*ans, of 
Kyrune; and should further research establish the reality 
of such connection, we must reckon the Biirakd also as 
of Greek ancestry, the remotest of all to be found in !hi 
country. 

Regarding the oilier tribes, and the origin of the name 
Afghan, l must refer to the " Inquiry’’ itself, for my intro- 
due tor y frtns has already much exceeded the limit at first 
fixed . and in now concluding rny remarks, 1 would beg it 
to be understood (hat my "Inquiry 1 is what that wool 
signifies, and by ho means pretends to a com pi etc elucida¬ 
tion of the ethnography of Afghanistan, The " Inquiry " 
contains what I have been able to put tngothur in sono- 
sort of connected order in the course of a hasty gallop 
against time over the length and breadth of the wide area 
of the ancient Annua, snatching tip here and there, where 
ever recognised, stray rebec of the inhabitants of long by¬ 
gone ages, and tacking them on, wherever they seemed 
to fit, to those now dwelling in their former occupancies 
Such a proceeding on unknown ground would have been 
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venturesome Indeed; but being acquainted more or less 
with much of the region traversed in our excursion, I ven¬ 
ture to hope the results which I have here set forth will 
not prove altogether profitless, even if they serve no other 
purpose than to show others where lies a field for most 
interesting research alike to the ethnologist and the 
antiquary. 

H. W. Heixew, 

20 tk August, 1891. 
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EFFECT OF NOMAD LIFE ON THE 
GROWTH OF LANGUAGE. 

NomaI) nations have peculiar laws of syntax. Thus the 
Semitic languages often make the i-erb precede its nomina¬ 
tive, which is contrary to natural order. So in Tartar lan¬ 
guages the verb comes after its accusati ve. Both these races 
Ireing nomad, it is probable that their habit of life is the cause 
of syntactical inversion. 

The reason why nomad habits tend to produce peculiar 
modifications in language is, that these races consist mainly 
of shepherds and cavaliers, that is to say. of men who live 
most of their time in the saddle, and are accustomed to ride 
to market (ami that sometimes in countries whose speech is 
diff-rent.) to exchange cattle, sheep, horses, camels, anti the 
produce of these animals, such as sheepskins and wool, for 
grain and woven fabrics. They can with ease visit markets 
very wide apart from each other, and often need to do so. 
Without a fixed home, they carry all their property, tents 
included, with them. They learn new languages when they 
change their homes, If the [parents do not. the children do. 

Asia consists very much of high plateaux, and of countries 
sloping from the plateaux to the sea. Arabia, Persia, Tar¬ 
tary, and Tibet are high plateaux. Mesopotamia, India, 
Russian Turkestan, China, Manchuria, Cochin China, Bur- 
mah. and Siam are sloping countries, watered by rivers, 
and occupied largely by cultivators of the soil. Languages 
cannot be the same in type In countries geographically so 
different. The difference in type between Chinese and 
Tartar is, that Chinese is monosyllabic, and the order of 
words is nominative, verb, accusative, or that of nature, 
while in Tartar the words are polysyllabic, and the verb 
stands after the accusative. Among the nomad nations of 
Tartary local accent is almost impossible, because they con- 
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d 1 mally move their residence. There is among them not 
much tendency to develop rhyme or tone But there is a 
tendency to [K>lysyllabic structure. 

The Tibetan nomads make use of Chinese numerals 
acquired long ago when the pronunciation of Chinese words 
was different from what it now is. China was their princi- 
pal market, and the market gave them names of number. 

The Mongol names of number are not Chinese : and we 
know by history that the Mongols came from a more non It¬ 
em home, where the l urks and Tungus tribes would be 
their neighbours. It is with the speech of these races that 
their words have most afnnity. 

T!it? market then fixes numbers; and those parts of lan¬ 
guage which number has most to do with are likely to be 
derived from the mental activity of agricultural people. 
Their fixed homes and habits of living in comm unitit's ensure 
to them daily intercourse, and give to their conceptions of 
number a currency which guarantees their permanence. 
The variety in names of number among the people who 
use Tartar speech b due to their origin at a distance from 
China, and to great variety in the languages existing in the 
markets where they formerly exchanged their commodities. 
When the nomad changes his market, and a new set of 
numerals has to be learned, the effect is seen in variations 
in the names of number. 

The remarkable unit} in conceptions of number in Indo- 
European languages is due to markets also. 1 he agricul¬ 
tural portion of the race Fixed the mimes of number, and 
the nomads adopted what were in current use. In the con¬ 
ceptions of commence the nomad is inferior to the agricul¬ 
turist, and must be a learner. Learning and the arts first 
appear in agricultural countries, because the people have 
wealth, and can maintain scholars who have leisure to think 
and teach. The type of agricultural languages tends to 
permanence, and that of nomad languages to change. 

Nomadism is the principal factor in producing inversions. 
Thus we find the adjective following the substantive in 
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Tibet, winch is a nomad country and among the Semites, 
who developed their type on Lhe Arabian, and. 35 X think 
not improbably, on the Persian plateau. 

The reasons for supposing the Semitic race to have once 
been in Persia are. that the Tibetans, more often than not, 
place the adjective after the substantive, as the Semitic race 
does, 1 n addition to this, the Tibetans say shod "explain" in 
the imperative, shad in the future, shad m the preterite, and 
chad in the present indicative. Thus they use the vowel o 
for the imperative, just as Hebrew does, and ft for the past 
tense, just as Hebrew Joes. There is nothing of this kind 
in any other eastern Asiatic language, I f it was a borrowed 
notion, it could hi- only borrowed by the i'ibctan from the 
Semitic languages or by the Semitic languages from the 
Tibetan- This matter is really worth looking into by Semitic 
scholars. ] add that the Hebrew ash, " Ore M and shemtsh, 
**snn" should be compared with the Persian ttfisk, “fire” and 
Mithras, the god of the sun. The firsts is a prefix. The 
second sh is the th of Mithras. 

When we meet with borrowing m languages, it is often the 
intellectually inferior race which borrows from the more in¬ 
tellectual, This is specially true when the more intelligent 
race is wealthier and more numerous than the nomad race. 

[ t becomes easy then fur the borrowing to be effected in ages 
when languages are plastic. 

The nomad nations have physical activity combined with 
intcllr.ctual inferiority. They Itave military virtues, but they 
are weak in civil excellences; Hence their languages are 
weak and plastic, ft is this weakness which opens the way 
for inversions, such as the place of the verb being necessarily 
at the end of die sentence. They are fond of repeating from 
memory or inventing tales to amuse each other in the long 
evenings. The Arabians do so. So do the Mongol Lamas, 
who study Buddhist books and interest one another by telling 
stories suitable to the teaching of their religion. The heroes 
are good Buddhists, who refuse to cat flesh and despise 
worldly glory Such a liabit may lead to the relegation of 
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the verb to the end of the sentence, through an effort to pro¬ 
duce uniformity of cadence. 

The daily telling of stories certainly tends to rhy thmical 
cadence, as in the dactyl and spondee dose of Homer's metres 
But the lands where the dactyl and spondee cadence was 
enough to please the ear without other kinds of rhythm us 
were limited to Italy and Greece, The Arab and Hebrew 
poetic cadence was musical, but did not aim at uniformity in 
feet, nor at uniformity in the arrangements of the parts of 
speech, But the Mongol cadence undertook to arrange the 
sentence so dial the verb took the last place, and it was pro¬ 
bably story-telling that led to this. It was when sjx:ech 
was plastic on account of nomad habits, that it became a 
practice to please the love of rhythmus by making this 
concession to it 

Poetry with rhyme suited the genius of the monosyllabic 
Chinese language: and to this were added rising, falling, and 
circumflex tones, as they were m succession felt by the lan¬ 
guage-forming faculty, working unconsciously,to be required. 
Among the far tars it was different They were destined 10 
be the creators of the polysyllabic suffix. The language- 
forming faculty among them, still working unconsciously as 
in China, devoted its energy to suffixes and cadences. The 
story-telling faculty develops itself among a people who 
attend to cattle because they have beasts of burden to work 
for them, and grass grows without tilling on the 1 artar 
plains. A fanning population are too weary at the end of 
the day to tell stories. To shepherds and watchers of oxen 
and horses it is a pleasing occupation. 

While the Tartars told stories to each other and to their 
wives and children, the verb cadence grew into use in sen¬ 
tences. and the cadence of many syllables in words. 

This theory of the origin of polysyUabism tn nomad 
life, and also of syntactical inversions as commencing in 
tlie same manner, may be supported by the following con¬ 
siderations :— 

l. Tin: natural place for a transitive verb is in tht. 
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interval between the agent or nominative, and tile object 
or accusative. This then is the primitive order; and the 
place of the verb, if removed, must l>e the effect of love 
of rhylhmus, or some other cause than an intellectual one. 
Reason is satisfied without an inversion. 

2. If the inversion places the verb first, il is from the 
eagerness of the narrator, who is discon tented with tile 
prosaic character of primitive speech and desires to trans¬ 
fuse into it a poetic vivacity. This is the spirit of South' 
western Asia and of the Semitic raci in particular. The 
main factor was poetic imagination, 

3. The Tartar races were never stirred, as the Semites 
were, by contact with glowing civilization like that on the 
banks or the Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Nile; but a 
gentle kind of rhythmical cadence pleased them. This 
came in place of music and poetry, to satisfy the longing 
for some form of aesthetic beauty. This reveals itself 
among Tartar races both in word-structure and in syntac¬ 
tical order. 

4. Tartar idiosyncrasy shows itself in the law of vowel 
harmony. In 1 art at speech, a and o arc mutually har¬ 
monious. The vowels a and <■ are harmonious. 1 he 
vowel 1 is sympathetic with tt or ; but a is not sympathetic 
with r. nor a with o. The existence of this law in the 
structure of Tartar words shows that the rhythmic feeling 
of the Tartar race was active in the formation of the poly¬ 
syllable. In adding syllables to the monosyllabic root, 
rhythmic preference is shown in the selection of certain 
vowels to follow the vowel of the root. Rut if the rh> th¬ 
ink faculty of the race pleased itsdf in the choice of certain 
vowels to follow certain vowels, we may reason from 3 part 
to the whole, and conclude that it was the mission of the 
Tartar races to take the lead in the introduction into 
human language of polysyllabism on a large scale. Vowel 
harmony means economy in creative exertion. Creation 
adds the consonants, Rhythmus does the rest, Vncon- 
sciou5 physiological action saves trouble to the will. 
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The distance of the Tartar plateaux from Babylon, 
Nineveh, and Thebes prevented anything like the later 
Semitic development* The Tartar nations lived in a 
region where the intellect tint sliiwtlt were of a wild nature, 
and the mechanical arts very little advanced. The Druvi- 
dian nations, like tlte Japanese, were offshoots From a Tartar 
mother race. Otherwise they would not have the same 
laws of polysyllabic structure, nor would they exhibit the 
same preference for a syntax which insists on reserving 
the verb to tile end of the sentence. They acquired their 
syntax on the prairie lands of I ariary. 

6 . 'The researches of Delbiiicfc have shown that the 
place of die verb in the Indo-European mother language 
was at the end of the sentence. This agrees with the fact 
that those who spoke it lived in dose connection with the 
Tartar races, and were many of them nomads themselves 
like the Tartars, Now, the circumstance that they have 
a polysyllabic structure like the Iartar, and that the 
syntax of the primitive speech of the Aryan race, as 1 >d- 
hriick describes it, is in all respects the same with that of 
ihc Tartar races, is proof that nomadism may very well 
be a chief factor in controlling the syntax and the poly- 
syllabism of Aryan as well as of Tartar speech, 

" The antiquity of Tartar speech in its syllabic struc¬ 
ture and in its syntactical features is much greater than 
that of the Indo-European system. Early civilization in 
Western Asia powerfully affected the development of the 
Iildo-European system, as it did that of the Semites, 
llolh the Aryan and the Semite systems of grammar, 
when compared with the Tartar, have greater variety and 
complexity of structure in the syllable and in syntax 
Semite and Aryan speech adopted many combinations of 
letter which are impossible to Tartar Bps. while Tartar 
speech has no combinations which Semite and Aryan could 
not pronounce. This shows that mechanical and intel¬ 
lectual civilization have had a powerful effect in the ex¬ 
pansion of language, and that we must look on nomad 
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life on the plains of Tartary .ind Russia as directly favour- 
lug llie growth ol those (pj.dities specially winch we find 
in Tartar speech at the present day, 

S, Nomadism and high civilisation have both been 
active in developing the Indo-European type, the most 
modem and perfect of all linguistic types. There are few 
Indo-European rexits which arc not found in die older 
systems, just as there are very few factors In Indo-Euro¬ 
pean verb-formation and very few features in Indo-Euro¬ 
pean syntactical order which are not also either Semitic, 
or Tartar, or Chinese. 

9. Polysyllabism could not be primitive, on account of 
its complexity. There was a necessity which limited its 
growth under rhythmic laws, and these laws remain open 
to our observation in the Tartar languages. Primitive 
speech would be monosyllabic, because monosyllabism is 
within the range of the faculties possessed by primitive 
man. which cannot be said or polysytylbism. We are 
therefore compelled to look at Chinese speech as a still 
older type. Eolysyl'abbm grew up in a parallel relation¬ 
ship to Semi 1 ism from the more ancient base, which like 
the Chinese was monosyllabic, and forms the true founda¬ 
tion of all the linguistic types of this continent Dissyllabic 
roots Sprang out of a monosyllabic base in a way which I 
have tried to exhibit in my «• Evolution of the Hebrew 
Language." Parallel with this Semitic development is 
the polysyllabic evolution of Tartar speech with the Dra- 
vidian and Japanese languages. But it is most plainly of 
all in the strictly Tartar languages that we may observe 
the rhythmical conditions under which the addition of 
syllable;, to die root was made. 

to. A selection of Tartar words found also in European 
languages will help to remove all difficulty in the identi¬ 
fication of European roots with those of China and Tar- 
tary. Thus the way will be oftened for the explanation of 
the view held by me of the modern development of die 
Indo-European system from the old primitive languages 
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or Asia. The Asiatic ;ind Egyptian civilization is older 
than the oldest of the in Jo-Europi^iu languages. When 
the mother tongue of the Aryan race was growing up 
from its dements, a long past was looked back upon by 
the speakers. Those speakers, at the same time our own 
ancestors and the ancestors of the Persian and Hindoo, 
omld only work up into a new texture the warp and w oof 
which descended to them from older linguistic systems. 

i 1. The adverbial suffixes ami the declension <Tgerunds 
and adverbs in European languages are similar to and 
often identical with those found in Tartar languages. In 
English the final tv In home. theme, whence, is a Mongol 
Tartar case-suffix for the ablative. The Latin gerunds 
arc paralleled by those of Mongolia. Hence the ances¬ 
tors of the Saxons ami Latins would probably acquin 
these characteristics while in a nomad state, because wc 
find dial Lite Tartar races have them who arc Still nomads. 
If we to mimre r ^ e Mongol londest, " thence," with its Eng¬ 
lish equivalent, the modem tcnitsse has come out of Urn 
yUcht, the book form. T and ch are both aspirated. The 
Turkish word ends in dan and the Manchu in chi, where 
ch is aspirated. The Middle English is i/tennes, Earlier 
forms were themte, lAon tie, in which a final n was lost: 
German, dan urn: Anglo-Saxon, /hatian. The suffix is 
Mi ni {Skeat), In the English word we have a tradition 
of a thousand years. In Mongolia we have modem lan¬ 
guages which have changed more slowly- than the Euro 
I lean. Now it te possible that n may have changed to s in 
old English, or some old English form in r may have taken 
the place of «. The change may be physiological or sub¬ 
stitutionary. If substitutionary', it may be die substitution 
of an old forgotten Saxon word, and this may luive been 
borrowed earlier from some geographical neighbour. We 
cannot decide this point, but simply stale the fact that the 
ablative in n and in * arc in Tart ary iioth used as re is 
used in hence, whence. and theme ; that both of them are 
unquestionably Tartar; that they were in use several thou* 
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sand years ago; and that they art* still heard in the speech 
of the tent-dwellers of Tartary. 

1 2. The general outline of this theory is proved beyond 
question by the fact that, while identities between Chinese 
and Indo-European roots are both numerous and obvious, 
they are proportionally less striking and numerous than 
those existing between Tartar languages and those of 
Europe. Tile Chinese is extremely old. The Tartar 
languages occupy a midway position. The !ndo European 
system is the newest, of all The result of a fair ami sober 
consideration of this question is, that the nomad ele¬ 
ment in the primitive Aryan race was a very powerful one. 
The Tartar connect ton was very influential. The poly¬ 
syllabic characteristic in language is of nomad origin 
mainly, and it brought with it the loss of rhyme in poetry. 
The syntactical inversions of Sr mi tic and Tartar speech 
are also of nomad origin, and in large part the outcome 
of nomad life. The restoration of rhyme to poetry was 
effected by the rejection of suffixes when they became 
burdensome. Th< L return to rhyme in English and Ger¬ 
man poetry was co eval with the commencement of a 
movement of return to mo nosy! Labis m. Mo nosy I lab ism 
allows of rhyme, arid polysyllablsm is opposed to it. 
Poetry gladly abandoned the iambics, the dactyl, and the 
spondee, for the sake of rhyme, which is more popular and 
more permanently agreeable. Rhyme is not new; it is a 
return to antiquity. We must learn to look on the Chinese 
vocabulary as primiti ve human speech which has kept its 
monosyllabictn. because it had no neighbours on the East, 
and has been developed on monosyllabic lints from the 
first Through the absence of nomadism it has failed to 
become polysyllabic, and has retained a natural syntax of 
almost pristine purity. When nomadism, then, enters as 
a factor, atul the monosyllable becomes a dissyllable or 
polysyllable and the syntax becomes modified, we arc 
obliged to conclude that agricultural life favoured sobriety 
and steady growth with real advantages, while nomadism 
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iM'atened the spirit of change and forced tilt creative 
power of language into new channels* resulting in greater 
variety, but with less of solid benefit to show as the result 
of the new development. 

H. Derivatives precede the forms or declension and 
conjugation. Grammatical forms are the result of a 
Darwinian natural selection and survival of the fittest, 
operating among the derivatives. Whichever derivative 
b best suited to express (Xist lime or potentiality becomes 
the past tense, the past participle, the potential mode, and 
so with all the forms which are required. Derivatives are 
first made and then the selection takes place. 1 he lartar 
languages have die same pronouns with the Itido*Euro¬ 
pean languages, and these can be utilized along with all 
suitable roots in making up the formative part of declined 
anti conjugated words, The Mongol past tense is in ha, 
tile same as the Latin ha in wimAh*. 1 he Mongol 
gerunds end in n, d, gad, and tala. In German tins n 
has become ml and in English ng. The d remains in the 
English verb, both as participle and indicative past. Gad 
and tala will be new in Mongol. I he selection ©t deriva¬ 
tives to enter the grammatical categories proceeded to 
some extent while Tartar and Aryan were neighbours 
living side by side. Most of the forms in the categories 
were filled in at a later period. The polysyllabisin of both 
races is, in fact, a growth ol derivator These derivatives 
aft very ancient in grammar, and the Tartar languages 
show that ih£ object of the polysyllabic derivatives was, to 
provide a collection of forms for subsequent trial as to their 
fitness for the use to which they could be put in the gram¬ 
mar of the future. This view obliges us to regard the 
linguistic mission of the nomad peoples as limited to the 
creation of a system of polysyllabic derivatives under 
certain rhythmic conditions. This object was powerfully 
aided by the discovery that the relegation of the verb to 
the end of the sentence would provide remarkable facilities 
for the subsequent growth of the verb-tree and the case 
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suffixes of nouns. Xol one individual had this thought, 
but the outcome of the efforts of all was guided to the 
required result just as energetically as If all had known 
what they were working for. Gerunds are a combination 
of verb and noun. Indicative lenses present the verb in 
a fully Hedged shape. There is more of the gerund in 
Tartar languages. There is more of the perfectly devel¬ 
oped verb in Indo-European grammar. It is right then 
to regard the first steps In this progression as Tartar, and 
the later advance as European. 

1 p The Aryan languages were formed in localities bor¬ 
dering nowhere upon China. Hence the European roots 
can present the appearance of similarity to those of China 
only as monosyllables. But when European words are com¬ 
pared with Tartar roots, the resemblance h much wider 
and closer, as the following table of two hundred and fifty 
words will show. 

Examples of identity are practically unlimited, because 
of the enormous ranty uf the formation of new roots. 
This enormous rarity is founded on the principle that 
words must always be easily made or not at all. The new 
word is always an old one furbished up afresh. The Imlo- 
European race is a mixed race: and this is the cause of 
the physical and intellectual superiority of this race, as 
compared with others. This accounts for the fact that the 
words in use among Europeans are actually the same as 
those of Eastern Asia, hut disguised and modified so iliac 
the identity does not at first strike the observer as obvious. 
All through I have kept in view- the thought of letter 
changes. For example, tail is sul in Mongol, but it is 
dissyllabic , iatgrl and stgul. thus showing that the union in 
the use of this word dates from a time when language had 
become dissyllabic. 

I he whole of these identities, and countless similar ones, 
point to a connection of three thousand years itgo, and from 
that probably to five or six thousand years. Consequently 
letter changes have been great. But these changes are 
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controlled by physiological laws, and arc caused much 
more frequently by a slipping movement of (he tonguft or 
other parts uf the vocal apparatus, than by saltatory move¬ 
ments The dosing of the nose passage changes m to i T 
n to d, and ffg to These are some of the more common. 
So rf and f become £ and s by the tongue leaving an aper¬ 
ture at the point of contact We therefore expect to find 
one for the other after long intervals of time. None of 
the changes here found are at all uncommon \ they are ail 
adverted to in comparative philology, 

l shall be thankful to have the opportunity of defending 
my views by correspondence with any philologist 


Exauflcs of Into-Fj uoffan Words found in Tartar l^ntwiAttES 

AND IN CHINESE* 


t . from#* .Ajfw/ImV, nun ; MfiNCQi* 

2. Duck; Mft, 
j. Sanpiis.l&Go&i Masciw, 

4- Cedar; Mo, Afti (A for A). 
j + teiiktwiii ; Mo* dalai, ml 
6 h Hook : Ma, tiiki, hoot, 
y. To Ipc, l*dng t been, beesi; Sfo T| 
fiuAu t to Ik : MAtt* to be¬ 
come; he became. This 
verb becomes the sijItU of the 
pasi iense in a-fil verbs. 

S. Aft* i wfii, tttvtot • Mo-.i fit* I ; 
wmJt* To me ; naanr, my ; 
trtiimspi. from me \ M&r, wc ; 
It.testt, our. 

i) m Eat; Mck, £dt Jo eat; irfrfc, 

he ale; I tax; Afanr, having 

i& odour ; Mo.* unar, fra¬ 

grance, smell; mmuAm, give 
out odour (d k (mm rt). 
e (. Worth ; i vfmjv rr* t mUtf 

true In MotfCot* 

umf, price ; u.ntn, true; Chi¬ 
nese, thk % real ; dm, tree; 
^tvp, really. All these words 
ipring from the demonstrative 
t fii\ iJitA, it if right 


ta. .tlWi iwJ 7 jV p mead ; Mo. ( A?/, 
honey; ClffH** ^/V- 
t|- Mo, g Viy + wizard. 

14 Z*w; Mo., fef&w. The coi- 
lonm.il is n$r t as in maps of 
F artary. 

15 . J^af; Mu,, ifdbchi, |«£ 

16 Std, «id ; Mcl, mint# to :h 
17. Dog; Mo.,.rfpAw{whj»changed 
to*/). 

r£L //W^ hound; Cn« 
ig. Vwttfs, wind ; Ma., aftm. 
jo, /H j seek ; Mo.* hrdrnhv, >treL 
71. ftm, who; Mo., tabra, 

how many; A*d t which. 

22. Catr? dty; M0. r Atria* t dty; 

>;nu/ja Belgrade. 
jy £Wt'jr f licet; Mo * ^r/ p iikl 
3 +, Famr* cot* . Mo, uhtr. 

35- Reckon. Ma, reckon; 

h% number. 

2 A fW. voice; Mo,, words. 

27 Tooth ; Mo,* mftm. 

*8, 5 &i'njio*m* stierflSfirm "Slo * 
tijJki Act* to olfer. 

30 There: Mo. # ^/w/c. From 
thence ; ^la, f**dt si. 
yj VVcither; Mx f ;a^ weather 
change, weather, fadmA^ 
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wI^hh.!, Jvtdfi vanh\ is to 
work a magical chaise on the 
wither. Hence our word 
weather b From the Tartu 
51, Tri-r.}, land; Mu, to)ctdii 
wted Uml; im^ennh j Ma, 
m, earth- 

3?, ; Mi\, dth && 7 wtrrid, the 

earth. 

jj P Ma., fTjwifhMT r love. 

.'. 4 . Water* Mhl p wjv. 

55. G*te ; dr>f>r, 

3Ci h lecnilf ; Mo,, sritAAn 

Hetc the adverbial Mi^x is 
the same. 

37 , Linden rtcr: Mo^ 
jS. U’Hhm l M.« . Mjfir- 
39 Oii T Ma., if 4* 

43 . evicted j Ma, p ih , Clt., 
nicked, 

jj. from heaven. In 

Turkish sufinc, iAra farms the 
regular ablative ra>e. 

42* Murky,mud; porphyry 1 

same as Mo,, dark ; 

j mkru^h, purple, 

43, Fiatav Lq sue : M«i, v/t\ see $ 
m / }&u f Co see_ li tre / stinds 
for d. 

44 Jxn*m \ lin-, wrs% eby-bmak, 

45, h in Ma» i* the 

white and vatic ; the whole 
egg iv [i^w, 

4**, Cm&pn w epii ; h die I-alin 
47 . QJi t hale 5 Mol, irrijtir, to haLej 
jfjf hatred 

4 B, Ki^ the vine; Mo,, i^r** 
grapes- 

4 a ■ 2 jrfty% moon ; Ma, sara, 

go, "Au-t^Pj astronomy; Mo,, 
star, 

51. Mo., to 

revolve. 

g j. /jf^/kefor, Jurh prudence ; Mu f 
jowm, 3 &« \ tamAi/, cenfuaewy. 
53, Onbr, Mo., 

34. -£\ rfrrV, ttpjWi Mo., /», 

Hopper, 


55. Zeal, S^W; Mo, jftfftrr, 

jealousy. 

56 . Sinister: Ma t left. 

57. A^c, to teach; Mo., 

5S. Year j Mo^J% 

59. Sanskrit Jora, hand ; Ma ( ^wr. 

60. year ; M n T air/jj Mm f 
AH 

6t + A*W, decent; Mo, P to 

be suitable, fit. 

62. Art j p locality ■ direc¬ 

tion, place. Corwfi mected 
the derivation 01 from 

xft\ to stand He was ri^ht. 
1c is pronormnai. 

t>3- 2*^ happy; Mo,* «w>, 

good; miffyitl* good lucL 
ft 4. iihua s^ ape ; Mql, Afw/tf,ape. 
65 , StlW T kv.- , Mu , to *ovr. 

Mare; Welsh, war. A. a horse . 
Mo, wrm, hot^r- 
67 Seek, un-ira l Mu h to 

seek, wtreh into 

6 S. Mn., /rW, sap, irE-senr.;-, 

MfliLiml power, 

ft«> Sa.ll ; Ma f rfor, salt in taste, 

70 1 i'urvty root; Mv^p sun 

71. Qrtt place } At a* ^rt ^ ts 

formative here and m ifAcar* 73) 

72. Early : Mu., arid, before ; ifU w 

erly. 

7j_ VUi 1 tuiny „ Mu., ^m T many, 
74* ‘.UUmrut, change, alltr; Mci t 
#hriki\ change ; ara{jik^ alio 
to change. 

75 , /r 4 > anger} Mo., $nn {* is 

fomutive), 

76, Cha 1,4 tf t mfKi rh ; Mo, P vn *#-A j a \t 

77, orphan; powdiff, pr< 
}ihan. 

78, Wide t Ma f vrtgrto. 

7 cl Oh! ; Mo^ r,^,V, old; vngfltr, 

old people 

80. 'Anh^iM, to open ; Aro. T *r ththi*. 
Si, Tatne T zu&m \ Afu, mimhsx, 
hiih^ih simpk. 

£ 2 . Ctn^h j Mu* n dly* 

(bn. 
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By M*x with* bf meins of; Mo., 

By Buck ; Mo. %, Lhe male of the 
cow, elephant ; Bqp is deer, 
85. BbE; Mo., bwhttelw. 
fid. C*ftMX r bald; Mo. p hdthagu. 

Sr. KiAdo&j btock ; Mo- f Itfrt* j 
Same, Ami; 

St a* JuAren, TEtum ; Mo* Adrimp t 
lenrm ; &ari\ hack. 

SS, Hard; l&Vm AW^irr, nnsLtg^ 
hard. 

Bp, \Vho 4 where, u hen 1 Mo,, Arw, 
htjixt- 

90. C/Vj, quickly ; Ma t fortiw, 
pi* //r-^^ ; Ma, AunJitltAM^ 
p*. ^/wr, horimntal; Mu„ da/iiftfe#, 
hociujpul (w beewntr# 

93. Garden, court, yard; Mo* 

Ar/rr>f t kuriwftvfc endniim\ 
from ttjeft hv. etadoffC; 

94. Horn j Mo,,j hirVQgqc. 

95. Guide; Mo., AmJrM9 t to gtiide. 

pf.. fleck ; Ma P &*/&$*x* 

pT* Mo., 

9S. Att^t P Mil-! anger 

to tw angry. 

99. £$r/t, mountain; >1;., agoku 
leo. Animat ; Ma, tfwny Jife- The 
Lai in has innspowd » ind 
w. The Chinese it w***£* 
formerly mn r. 

1 -01. ZF/i-jAAhtj teil; tu/uAi^ 

rn conn!. 

102. Qt>#iu\ r.bone; 

103. ^f/c P haste; Ma* juffra. 

104. fitiptis, great; 

105 . < 5 /ptfr t follow; Mu. 

tod. *Af*nj*, %*vr, t * ^ 
107, l>^te-paJiu ; Mo_ T j£i/j ^ 
is Siwh 

ro 3 s A%k ; Mo, Here 4V 

is formative* not fadkai 
109. IkwcTfi!; MO- *tfwr f ; 

thurJ*hu, pkee in the bosom, 
Ha ‘AruAAiyti* destroy: Me* rf- 
dtrthu. Compare /rr, de¬ 
stroy, iB /r™ 


1 1 s. A?ma t fond; Ala, efew. 

1 1 a. if i/r/ t noble 1 Ma k ^f» + Itrtd ; 
r;K krds {/for if). 

1 13. now ; Mo, i^r, 

11 4. “ApcnJ, virtue ; Mo. + 

115. /j t n2 P j’if; Mix* mr* this; 

these. 

1 id Ware, KUtfn- r Mo* pos^rs- 
■dun% [send^ 

j t 7. Z^y # tend ; Mth, iUjphJ, to 
i tS. Mu, f pifrWi JjG/ 

15 (he (wisent tense staftit, 

119. TJAwi compassion; M>J, ( 
wvfnvA 

i-o. Witch, n^V^vf, j prophet, - tf ; 
Mo, 1 female em 

chanter 

isi, hCupt, vinegar ; Mix* itfgwhmgi 
The root is isthu* to be ao»r. 
tu, Om\ouly' Mol p 1onely t 

alone. 

1 33 Wash ; Ma, ^k$raA<\ 
tti.'ih . CHimi%.j(S*, 

134- OiH; if^ 3 ; 

125. Womb ; Mo., 
i id. ////i/cn behind ; Mo., hep** 
\J for ih 

127. EnlCT, irttm; Afa* 

1 ^ Wurld; Mo., world; 

m M&tfA, ? h tti rc v bl w, 0 r ca use 
to revolve in a drdc. Qrtkm t 
dfdfc 

129, the way ; Mo. t < 

to leaih 

13a AiT«*K t niria, cause ; Mo* 
wMnx {ch for /). 
a 3 i. IVdb wealth j Vfo, P nW t 
i og, gomi foi l one 

133. Ursa, a hear; Mu., nfrgr, 
GlL f openw. 

tjj. West ; Mo>, uAni, tvetitng. 
tyy i^v^ T a hole; Mo. T Ktfjpr. 

135, nature; M-u, 

ruiluit; hansAititAh P^ 
duct 

136 Bo<Jy ; Mo.. JW/*, tedy 135 

and 136 may Be idciiliftml 
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The root ba defnaiutrative. 
The bod)’, through fating 
|rcmtetj at often by the 
speaker in a tdkdn 
at Uri tate* the pronoun as 
a name fair iiseli 
r 37 Ok i Chines At*, a deer, 
i wife ; M o, + Af/A* 

qnecfl* wife 5 kjfolfoi] wife- 
■ 30. Cuti MO, Aff^M cut ^otti ; 

Ap/dftPr, sickle 
UO. Chnft; Mo, T ^ 
l|£, Crow: Itai^K 

142. Gather; Ma, Anrfjw*^ tea as 

scmblc; 4 ?*^/. assembly, 

I4j Coldj Mtx. $rifu/i } cold; 
Russians, k&l&lni. 

144, Solve, W;* a loose* lose, Ma, 
n/j, loose ; Atfadgnha, 
Iqtifcefe 

143, Mo*!^ <fpwtt 

*46, //a, idfj Mo., utom, self 
147. fVw/‘ Worm ; Ma, iricfar, 

norm {/ and e baih (mm J). 
14& A'j/rr, short ; Mo.* cAv, short 
(/ h a, prefix % 

140 TtJc<\ weave; Mo,, ischchit, to 
weave (* to /). 

150. £ h / Fit t a 51 La,in : tj_ # peace, 

smooth!dess. 

151. AArii, s carriage; Ma* ifony. 

Ciiinlvi. t rM for A. 

153. JTiwir, Mo. r//j 

tSS ; Mo, /u/ (/ for r 

for 

154. GVtfAir, price; Mo, 

<A forjft 

153. to love: Mo.,/^vAi**. 

to tove; re j*/*i 4? 5 to love. 
Tjd. Z>,r**, roof; M«\ + degMitr 9 
vmL 

157. Leather; Mo- w (j and / 
faotli from d), 

15^ Nether, under; Mow And; 
imderoeatk The M^ynot. 
bi abut Aj^w, under, which 
Kerni to show that / has 
been toil in J*r* If so, it is 


with /«r (Sw %> that we 

must identify ft. 

15* Tapestiy/T^jf/rl; 

f - from J 3 h^iMa t to 
spread out. 

160. r% earth ; M<i^f/#r,artiL 

j6i, Prepare; /*m* p jWjf; Mo* 

ArWSri#, to prepirc. 

tfia Kecmnbedt, 

Mdt, AriWtaw, lie down. 

163. -Sow** ascend; Ma, 

upwards (W is (he 
sonic as A}. 

t fi 4- bone : j a fa > t s l- , .Wr, ,1 bon c 
{A in }xr. is fy 

165. Altitude, titttu ; Mo, 
high. 

t6ij E)iirw w to be bHilary ; Mo, 
io be hungry, 

167* Sweat, mfcn TtrUt, i*r t 
penjVEtaiton« 

iGS Enough f. nr A: Tuct, fob ; 
DiiNtsi;, Afli, suffkiuii! (in 
Chinese; ir- for /) Original 
rom rn Chinese* is /teL 

tGrfr Mode, tttfu xh/Jit* \ Mck h mdm % 
manticr. 

17CL or, ffAr; Mo, rat Tltb 
Wiird iso negative. V\\r op- 
pobitc it advcrltd la Mon- 
yrjli i lira, and Gtntmu, 
origin of shese wqrdi for w 
is pronominal. 

tji. *E^wi’V£ii^ ipwTm-jj search for; 
Mo, p rrtAjf, 

172. ^tone; Mo> t fn/t'a^n, 
stone and / both fn>Eti A 

173. H&rfflis; Mo. ( #wer F north 

for w*>. 

174, SaikthclioO. wr/i/; M^w r^dAr 

to be satisfied 

175, Fortune* fo*% /ar^ t fintgtiL 

Ititrsc words all liavein thent 
the jUiatk notbn nf gwd 
Htdu SUh^kj-dr/]^ Miliar 
rich. Ikmtrim\ joyful. Bay- 
#fksa A rich peofile. liaymi^ 
pio^ierow . 
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176. Ciull; Alfii. kximgttm. 

177, HVisr, n iifilotiK M(X r mh 
*78. Computation fttte ; Mo. + iW- 

ah^ tn oakiiloie, ti> Hunk. 

170 Fom % to pUtt : Mti. T ballt\i*vb 
Mf to \>h<z in order. The 
Mongol h 11 irartuitvc form 
fiom AvAu* 10 ht, which again 
is of dein uij si rah re rjrigSh, 

1 He /*fJOTW ( frrfffts ; Mo. k jVA\ >V^ 
oiww‘ it is possible This is 
no lillmAiDYt! or poEentiaJ 
form from 10 be, 
i8r, Foul; Mo. ( \ mid f 

both from d\ 

1S2 latte/H'i k m;.l : Mo , tzttjih- 
hu f try, letup L 

183, Our, frurii „ Mo-, A «4 3 r^- 

184- LVt#, eoiu^c ; Cm 

xim*, &h p Af. 

iftj, Node, Mo.. fftroArfl-p naked 
|P6 //r//- r r Jrm m Mo , #dtit r (He 
ppESGs 

137 SfitC&ti immed tardy; Mo„ 
iw* (/-sir/p Jnst then, 
iSS. T^jl pigeon ■ Mo. t ■/. 

dove. 

i&y. J lidtgtn?, rWi^J p Mu. v ^j/iij^i' ir 
poor* 

i^Ch frwtir, |o fern? Mn ( 4/^ 
dMfttft r« fear, 

i^Jh Kw* romp; Mo,, f>M& fr 
from 

lyi, If small* few; Mo, ; mfigr. 

small* few (*A lot rf 
103. Remain* piff i M&, ^ 

10 be ni it pUce. 

194. jfc&faf; Mo, ftfi&Au k 

to suiTct. 

195 Frt p t mm ; Mjl. *rr f principle 

of life ; Greek. h . 

iUe&gth. 

196 J/iinr, sea ; Ma v mrdtri 

197, Avf. behind Ma., Aw, north 
*ide of a mountain. 
igS. Fpoh jiVr ; Nk, 

199 . A mmter a M x , AtjV.j ■ Cm* eel, 

PfW/, 
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JOO. 'Ai'^ 1 . iktyaf, J| ffytttffHM l Ma. 

Mival/Kii : Chinese, »#>/* mafu 
201. Mir*. jftcr+ M\, 

JM Ah : hlO, r tfjig <ji|j is 

a diEitintUive tidht). The 
Qilntsc is fa t donkey the 
IA mill grinder/ The Tartar 
and Emu^an Tsingiiage 1 hare 
prefixed a lowtl (j rcprr>cnts 
/). Xf*i h d fannaU T C =ufBjc. 
30j, Tset; Ma, to 

plitee in order. 

204. Stwriu as*: to cot; Mo^ 

firM aat- 

z o \.. r r I. I jl 1. . - M t r, * 

tut. /-a iiiiJ As art £011 rutivt. 
CillS'Efi. As/, to tm. 
io& Ofi]S + filter i Mt*i +I 

wirf; Tuik, cmuiik. 

triT t to, ilc flUTUatim 
J .T first 4 ' ')■:>. isu, A/r, 

one |a^ f Aflat* The Jj- 

piinest A h In^ru L 
Both; JATAHESKp jufah\ two 
{ft IS &Uf&K>, 

309 Sit; CulKESZp /■?A sii (7 ami 
j are botli t r (um / 01 Ik 
3 I& P Two; Ma. p/Wa*/ T|!N 

i:U£> /.-wr, i vn*; Ci>P. f ffa, U'O , 
MO^ Ja/* w jtmL 

eii« TTie fkrrnan iimear^ Rrmifto 
AwifiA; Mn , 4 ^ the under 
bj iftjjf of a eatntls foad. 

J13 Sigjuh Aithrft; Mo. f diA£jrf t 

mark. 

2 13. Sweet; Tunou^ ArMi nrrei 

214. iron j TmOV% rs/rf, 
iron; CHiKEiis P ftt, iron, 

ai^ Toil; A& f Ar^i/: Ma, 

3 t 6 _ iWinf/rf. i-ihud; an/ 

frfoi »). 

217. Sdttu one. Mju p rniia fa i* 

fotmaitre}* 

2 |S + Cioow? ’ T SL 7 SGU 5 , jZ*W 
319, Chmn r 0 p tor; T^MGt lr, 
jpW£ 

iii/gtd, ; TtmK, /r^ skin, 
hide- 
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TtTRR, M$&, tight . CHWESS, 
tht, old farm, dik, timighL 
:i: /K ri»m \ 'I’t'RR, itri, back, 
mount am ridgv 

as, Tight; Ttrst. mV, llght. 

Title; Tusk., tat. Taste i? 
derived by tome from t«*&, 
but ibis it doubtful* 
jjj. ihir; Tuhk., til, 

136 Origin, orjp>. My,, < trgoAit, to 
origifuvlt- 

+ 2-. to scnrtcll i bpyma, 

Liibfjtn ; she length of the 
m Ltstretched 3 f ms | C H IK ess* 
in £ fvery. 

ai$. MmJUUt much ; Mo., urn lit At. 

z*i) " i\ l l i>‘j, Bu ^vovjc. rt/tifi, lu 

hi-jiff , Mo,, iilijAfati l^tulhc 
3 jo Lki it iV.i w rs; Ma, % to 

ftotfpp Iw* down 

2ji Elfin | MtJienchanting, 
deceptive, as in alinjux^t 
deceptive light tjgtf/, fire ; v m 
umik of the genmveh 
+jj. Ntannigh* 

ts >; 4 a& £^/u («kil laumt Aa£). 

- 33 - Tim-tic . Ma . i&xpgst* 

King, AV»r.^ r Cinsi^ fcfoflr. 
535- SakitBr; Mo . Aw ^ rft, 
from So sive Of 

thb the rwt is which in 
Chinese is to lei louse ; tu is 
imcrtHtives oli is suffix for 
an fluent. 

S/itiNj'haL 


2 %fy Deer, Ajp; Mo<* deer 
±37. Rice, &pv £a . Mo n /aArtfjpmi 
{r for /, s for i/) 

;j3 AW^iphelpj W 
3 ^> AV^hhu k , Mo. f 
coal. 

3*0. End ; M<\, tf&tf end (.'A it vrt 

j*i JSvVJvv urine ; Mo., «a"* v,w 
241. Ofpfi, himkt part*. tail. SU 
urti, hinder pa ns, <wnr J. The 
.\Nato-Sa3WK itr«, #od th* 

Intiri fittf/s, arc the saute 
word. The meaning tail ft 
only in Gufhk- In Mon 
G tiL, irtv is behind, back, li 
U HtaiJy certain to be 01' de- 
mdO±trauv« origin, 

C4j. Mill, wA % Cuikese* rfid, 
grind : old sound, #wc 
344 *iW. on* bu]L 

245 Learn ; llo, to learn* 

u:-k With the caiiJsalJve 
sylUbk, it is Sn 

lack 

34b Draw, drag, *&&m; Ma» 
fjiAc. draw cuts tear our. 

Tin in. Wit tuti Jit* 

= *8. SoujjJ : Mm., s£ntHtfhi.\ Jo 
hear ; a&Js Au* ', 1 linn,^ 
hc 4 rd P report story. Ihtfs 
h a noun suffii. 

140- Tiirder,-/trawnAw, Mo.^nVn.V^ 
to brniL 

350, Spread; Mth* Ard*rth« t to 

spread ahiouL 

Jl^Ery EJIWISC^ TVf>. 




THE AFRICAN AND ASIATIC COASTS OK 
THE INDIAN OCEAN IN ANTIQUITY. 

Ir was not till the dose of the fourth century* before (he 
Christian era, that the Indian Ocean became more gener¬ 
ally known in Antiquity. The re can be no doubt, that the 
Phoenicians knew some parts of it in very early times: but 
they were careful with this, as with oilier discoveries which 
they had mad'-, not to reveal anything they knew, in oixler 
to keep their extensive trade monopoly to themselves* 

At the time of Htr&ioivt the Indus stems to have formed 
the most easterly boundaries of the then known world . and 
this author alludes to the so-called Erythraean Se.i, by 
which name the Ocean beyond ihe Straits of Bab-el-Man¬ 
deb was understood. His knowledge of this Ocean was 
however very scanty. One of the points which Hem 
dolus mentions i>, that, by order of Darius Hystaspe-. an 
explorer of the name of Scvdax of Caryanda descended tin- 
Indus to its mouth* and navigated west to the Arabian Gulf, 
which is a proof ilmE Near thus w;ts not the first who c.v 
plored the Ocean between India and Arabia. 

The campaigns of Alexander the i i real and of his sue 
ccssofs, as is well known, brought many hitherto almost 
unknown Astatic countries and nations within the range or 
European influence; and when, after his conquest of the 
countries round the Indus, his duct, under the command of 
Ncwchin. in spite of the monsoons and oilier obstacles, suc¬ 
ceeded in sailing from the maudi of the I ndus to that of the 
Euphrates a connection between these far-eastern countries 
was established which wai never lost, though at times 
temporarily Interrupted; ami looking at the geography of 
RTtUoslhrues ant! Strabo, and comparing it with that of 
Herodotus, we find the progress very marked. The Ganges 
then formed the eastern limit af Ada, and India was de¬ 
scribed as the great south-eastern corner of this continent. 
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South of I ndia, the great island of Taprvbant was Unown, 
in which we easily recognise the island of Ceylon: and 
north of the Indian peninsula the great mountain ranges 
were known and described, which Alexander had, in their 
western parts, crossed under the greatest difficulties : and, 
whilst Eratosthenes was inclined to regard these mountains 
as a continuation of the Taurus, extending right across the 
cm ire continent of Asia, he was enabled, according to Strabo, 
to distinguish and particularize the great mountain ranges 
of the jhtropamisus, Emodus, and i niaus, 

Alexandria, the capital of Egypt, was in those days the 
commercial and scientific centre of the ancient world. Not 
only thousands of vessels crossed die Mediterranean in all 
directions and made their way to the comparatively remote 
ports of Western Europe, but also important towns and 
emporia were founded along the coasts of ihe Red Sea and 
of the I ndian Ocean, in order to direct the commerce of 
India, Arabia, and East Africa to Lower Egypt After 
Egypt had become a province of the Roman Empire, the 
scientific and commercial importance of Alexandria in no 
way decreased, and further progress was made in the 
geography of the unknown parts of the Indian Ocean. 
New sea and land routes were opened to the far and un¬ 
known countries in the south and east. Eastern Equatorial 
Africa became first known, ami il was at this time that a 
navigator called Hippalus made the great discovery that, 
favoured by the monsoon, it was possible to sail to India 
right across the Indian Ocean, starting cither from Arabia 
or from East Africa, for up to this time, sea communication 
with India consisted only it] tedious journo vs along the 
Asiatic coasts. How greatly this discovery of Hippalus 
was appreciated by his contemporaries, is shown by the 
fact that they gave to that part of the Indian Ocean to 
which it referred, the name of the Sea of Hippalus; and it 
is due to this discovery that the Indian Ocean in Antiquity 
became known and thoroughly explored, not only to India 
and the Somali coast, but much further, namely to further 
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India. China, the Sunil.i Islands; and in Africa to Zanzi¬ 
bar, Mozambique, and perhaps still further south. 

It is very fortunate that there still exist several valuable 
geographical descriptions of that time, in which the know¬ 
ledge and information of geographers and travellers like 
Marinas of Tyre, and the unknown author of the Peri plus 
of the Erythnran Sea are preserved to ns ; above all, the 
important work of one of the greatest geographers of 
Antiquity must be mentioned, namely, that of Claudius 
Pmlemy of Alexandria, who wrote in the second century 
of the Christian era. 

In Ptolemy's time the Indian Ocean was regarded as 
an inland sea, similar to the Mediterranean, but of much 
larger extent The ancient travellers and geographers 
were in the possession of a great number of land and sea 
itineraries which they combined and laid down on their 
plain or spherical maps. East Africa was believed to be 
c urns broader south of the Equator, and to extend towards 
the cast into unknown regions; and, on the other hand, 
navigators had discovered, south of Further India, Lind 
which stretched westward, and therefore it was concluded 
that the Indian Ocean was a closed in basin of immense 
area, anti that Africa and the most eastern parts of Asia 
formed an unknown continent to the south of the then 
known world, thus encircling the whole of the Indian 
Ocean. 

['hat this was nut a mere hypothetical assumption can 
easily be shown. Navigators and traders-had sailed beyond 
Further India and done business with the inhabitants of the 
islands of Luzon, Mindoro, Palavan, Borneo, ami Sumatra, 
and perhaps even with Formosa and Java; and as the 
journeys to these unknown seas were doubtless limited to 
thy (daces where emporia and trading stations existed, these 
large islands were not recognised as such, but simply re¬ 
garded as parts of one uninterrupted coast, the outline of 
which was determined by ascertaining the positions of the 
different trading-places, and connecting them on the maps 
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by a continuous line, which—if we trace it on our modern 
maps—shows a striking similarity to that laid down by the 
ancient geographers. 

We recognise in the peninsula of Malacca the A urea 
Chersoncsus of the ancients r in the sea between Asia and 
the Philippine islands their Magnus Sinus ■ and in the 
island of Borneo and its rivers the country of the Sinar, 
with the trading station of Gutigam. 

Ptolemy tells us that traders navigated round the penin¬ 
sula of Malacca to the important trading-place of Zaba, 
which was situated near Cage Kambodja, and from there 
duty crossed the sea without difficulty to Caitigara, which 
was probably a little south of the Padang river, which was 
called by the ancients* Cotinrh fturiu< „ Thus, you see, 
there was sufficient reason for the ancient geographers to 
connect the different points of the coast line by which dm 
hypothetical continent was formed, believing it. as they did, 
to extendi south of the furthest territories known to them. 

The coasts and the countries of Further India itself were 
in many respects well known in antiquity. Of course errors 
in details were unavoidable. If we consider die very primi¬ 
tive state of the instruments which the sailors of those days 
used for the determination of geographical positions and 
bearings; for we must not forget that they lived at a time 
when there was no compass to guide them, and when geo¬ 
graphical latitudes could only be ascertained with difficulty 
by measuring the altitudes of the stars or the shadow of the 
sun. But nevertheless the general features of these most 
remote parts of the Indian Ocean were very well bid clown. 
All the promontories, bay s, and rivers beyond the Ganges 
can be recognised on our modern maps. The Irawaddi 
was known to them as the To mala, the Saluan as the Be* 
singa, the Menam as the Sobarms. and the large Mekhong 
river as the Doana ; along the banks of which a number of 
important towns and emporia were known to exist liven 
the rivers beyond these localities were not unknown;; and 
the Scngka, am) perhaps even the Sikiang, seem to have 
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been within the range of the tractors ami geographers of 
Antiquity. 

The bays of Pegu and Siam of to-day are plainly dis¬ 
cernible in the Bay of Berube and the Peri mil I teas Sinus; 
and if we find that the Aurea Cheraoncsus of Antiquity is 
undeniably similar to, but differs in its outlines from the 
real shape of the Peninsula of Malacca, this is probably due 
to the above-mentioned absence of modern instruments, 
without which it was impossible to obtain correct positions 
and beatings, whilst the distances between the various 
places on the coasts were ascertained tolerably correctly. 
Even the interior of Further India was not unknown ; ami 
the names and positions of *>ome towns and tribes, as welt 
as or the principal mountain ranges, are given, which proves 
that the trade with the natives was not limited to the coasts 
alone, but extended either directly or indirectly into the in¬ 
terior of the country. 

The peninsula of India, between the Indus and Ganges, 
was of course, during the later centuries of Antiquity,—much 
more than the hitherto described countries,—within the rangc 
of Greek and Roman influence; and that trade connections 
with India existed, is proved by Ptolemy, and still more by the 
descriptions of the before-named Peri pi us of the Erythraean 
Sea. We know from the Peri pi us that there was a route 
from the south of the Straits of Gee I is, or Bab-cl- Mandeb, 
round the southern coast of Arabia, and along the coasts of 
Karmania, Gedroria. and hide Scythia to the town of llary- 
gazn in India, which corresponds to the present town ot 
Barotch, and is described as a great trading-place. situated 
on the river Nammadlos {our present Narmada). at a dis¬ 
tance of about thirty miles from its mouth. A second route 
went from a port, west of Cape Fartak in South Arabia, 
called Kane, right across the Indian Ocean (by means of the 
monsoonJ to Muziris and Xdkiinda, which places probably 
correspond to Moyiri-Kolia slid Kafidtri of to-day. on the 
Malabar coast. The third travelling route was to the same 
places, which were important centres of Indian commerce; 
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bui the starting-point on this last journey was Cape Aro- 
matii, on the East Airman coast, of which we shall have to 
speak afterwards. 

1 he most remarkable fact concerning India* is die peculiar 
coastline which Ptolemy draws of this country. Instead 
of putting down on his map the correct triangular shape, 
we find India unnaturally and erroneously stretched irom 
cast to west, and the island of Ceylon, or Taprobane. much 
too large. \\ hy tills should l*e has always puzzled critics 
of ancient geography, as Ptolemy doubtless had much 
better information of this country than about Further I ndia. 
which is draw,i much more correctly. I am of opinion that 
the remarkable error just referred to is due to his tendency to 
strctdl Uic map of the world so as to extend it to i Wo degrees, 
or half the circumference of the globe, reckoning from the 
most western com lines known to him to the most eastern, 

No doubt he was in possession of various itineraries 
across the ocean to India; but as regards bearing his 
knowledge was much more incomplete, as we have seen, 
and *i he selected the coast tine of India when stretching 
ih< continent of Asia, which, according to his calculations, 
extended beyond the tSoth degree of his geographical 
longitudes. Besides, his degrees were too small, as Ik: 
reckoned only 500 stadia to each degree, whilst in reality 
mere are ■‘>00. and thus it may have happened that dm 
comparatively well-known pan of the Indian Ocean is mud) 
more erroneously laid down on the oldest map which we 
possess than the conn ides much more to the east. 

Vet we have to be thankful to Ptolemy even for this 
great error, because this erroneous calculation of Un length 
of Asia was one of the chief reasons why Columbus made his 
remarkable voyage which led to the discovery of America. 
Ptolemy, it must be remembered, was the chief geographical 
authority throughout the Middle Ages until the time uf 
Columbus; and had Columbus known that between Spain 
and India there lies, not only die Atlantic, hut also the 
immense I udlie Ocean, he would probably never have tried 
to reach India by travelling westward. 
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Bui tie bused his calculations on the erroneous statements 
of Ptolemy which t have just explained, and thus became 
the greatest discoverer of alt ages* 

We come now to the western shores of the Indian Ocean* 
vi&, those of Arabia and East Africa, the former was 
well known, and differs but little from that known to us at 
the present time ; but as regards die latter, it has hitherto 
been uncertain how far die knowledge of the ancients 
reached along the coasts of Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
which has lately played so prominent a part ut the political 
development of this continent The furthermost emporia 
which were known in antiquity of this part of the Indian 
Ocean, were those of Aznniu, and especially a place culled 
Rhapta. Ptolemy, in a way which he acknowledges to be 
unsatisfactory to himself, tried to fix the geographical lati¬ 
tude of these places, but without success; and critics differ 
vastly as to whether tthapt.i must be looked for near the 
Job River, or near Melinda and Mombasa, or still further 
down at Zanzibar, or even in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Delgado* 

i have examined alt these different statements, and 1 find 
that this great uncertainty is chiefly due to the incorrect 
position of another very important place on this coast of 
the Indian Ocean, namely Gape Aromata, which has already 
been mentioned as one of the starting-points for the journey 
Id Muziris and Nelkundi in India. Cape Aromata has 
hitherto generally been believed to be identical with Cape 
Guardafui of to-day: but l have brought forward proofs 
that this cannot possibly t* the case, although it might 
appear so, if we cast a merely superficial glance upon 
ancient maps* For instance, PfisJemy gives the position of 
Aromata more than five degrees nearer to the Equator than 
Cape Guardafui is m reality, an error which would be quite 
out of proportion to the other mistakes on his map of 
Eastern Equatorial Africa north of the Equator. 

Moreover, also, the other geographers of Antiquity, who 
know Cape Aromata, did not regard it as the point where 
the coast of East Africa begins to incline towards the south. 
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in the Pcriplus it is said, before Aromata.is reached, that the 
coast inclines southward . awl Pliny says that, according ir.> 
Juba's information, die I ndhin Ocean begins at the promo tv* 
lory of Mosylum, The Pen pi us con tains another very im¬ 
portant statement, viz., that the island of Dioscorides (Soco¬ 
tra of to-day ) is nearer to Cape P'arlak on the Arabian coast 
than to Aromata, Hut Socotra lies much nearer to Cape 
Guardafui than to any point of the Arabian coast; and before 
1 commenced my investigations, Mr. Me Grind le had pointed 
out that the distance from Socotra to Cape Fa teak is nearly 
double the distance from this island to Cape Guardafui 
Therefore it is absolutely impossible that Aroma la and Cape 
Guardafui are identical. 1 have then proved by calculations, 
which are published in another place, that Aromata is identi¬ 
cal with the modern Has As wad. Furthermore, the promon¬ 
tory of Rhaptum on llolemys map 1 have found to corres- 
poiullo Ras Mamba Mku,south of Zanzibar; and thus having 
itsed die two extreme points given on the coast of Eastern 
Eipintorial Africa on the ancient map, I easily succeeded in 
determining all the intermediate points on the coast which 
wore of importance in Antiquity. [ will not go into details 
here; but f may point out that the principal towns, rivers, 
r o a ds tea ds , etc, of this part of East Africa correspond to 
the descriptions which the ancients have given of them ; and 
only in explanation of ancient and modem maps I will men¬ 
tion that, for instance, die following places are identical : - 
The river Rhaptus and the Panganh Ton ike and tin- 
Mangudb river ; Lssina and Melinda: Sera pi mi and the 
mouth of the Tana; Apocopa and Marita; Phaiangis and 
.Magdishu; and the promontory of Ztngis and that of 
\V arsheik, The island of Menouthias and the Ptiraln.it 
islands, as described in the Peri pi us, arc identical witli 
Zanzibar and the islands of Wazin and Zil 
\ r ery little was know n in Antiquity of the territories south 
ol Rhapta; but l find that the Peri plus furnishes much better 
information on this matter than Ptolemy does; for in Lhe 
eighteenth chapter of that work there is this most remarkable 
passage, that beyond the Rhapta territory an ocean, hitherto 
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ii n explored, curves round towards sunset, anti stretching along 
the southern extremities of Ethiopia, Libya, and Africa, amal¬ 
gamates with die western sea. 

Ptolemy mentions a promontory called I'rasum, the posi¬ 
tion of which he could not ascertain with certainty, but which 
lie put down considerably east of Zanzibar; and probably 
to this fact it is due Lbai the African coast was erroneously 
assumed to I tend towards die cast, sad to form, together 
with south-eastern Asia, a continent south of the Indian 
Ocean, as I have said before. 

There can be no doubt that the unknown author of the 
Peri plus was himself a navigator; and the above-named 
passage is the only reliable proof that the ancients had ac¬ 
knowledge about the actual extension of South Africa, and 
about the connection between the Indian ami Atlantic 
Oceans. The circumnavigation of Alrioa by Phoenician 
sailors, ns reported by Herodotus, is not sufficient and vm- 
dispu table evidence, although I do not consider it impossible, 
and nm personally inclined to think that these Phtenlcians 
actually made the journey. 

Speaking about early PhoMltciattenterprises. I should like 
io add, in conclusion, a few remarks about the still unsolved 
question of Ophir, the celebrated gold-kind of Antiquity. ^ 

Many explanations have been offered but none are sads- 
lacttuy ; and it is impossible to solve the question, so long as 
we try to explain the uncertain data of the Old I estameriL 
without looking fur other and corresponding facts. Such 
facts are found in a very curious inscription on the walls of 
an Egyptian temple at neir-el-Bahri, near 1 Indies. referring 
to an Egyptian ^a-expeditfrra which took place os early as 
the t y ill century before Christ. It follows, (rein this rejmri, 
that a maritime trade existed between Egypt and the un¬ 
known countries to the south in those very products which 
are mentioned in the Old Testament, namely, gold, ivory, 
ebony, monkeys etc., with the only exception ol peacocks, 
which are not mentioned. Gold was the mo*t Important 
article of this trade, and, ns the report shows. was taken in 
large quan tities to Egypt. 
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Now, it has been said that, on account of peacocks being 
mentioned in the Bible as one of the products, Ophir could 
not have been in Africa, but in India, But this is by no 
means a conclusive proof, as it is not at all certain what sort 
of birds were really meant; and it has long-been pointed out 
that the passage may refer to the guinea fowls of Bast Africa, 
as well as to the peacocks of India. The ori ;m of the- gold 
cannot be ascertained : bur there is no doubt that, if it is 
[jossible to determine with certainty one of the other products 
men turned, a good dc;J would be gamed Tor the geographical 
determination of Ophir, 

The names of the monkeys mentioned nffr-r this key to the 
question. The Egyptian report describes two species, the 
A MW ami A'ttfu monkeys, and gi ves sketches of both, which 
are so well drawn that «c arc enabled :o mcognise them a* 
two species living in Africa, namely, Cynocnplialus &ama- 
dry as and p&narius. But the monkeys of the Bible are called 
Kof (in Greek or which is the same name as 

the old Egyptian Ka fn and this is therefore u proof that 
Solomon's report refers to an African, and not to an Indian, 
country The very interesting ruins of Zimbabye, which wen? 
discovered some lime ago in South-east Africa, not far from 
the districts where gold has recently been found iti large 
quantities, point to this country, as a took on the high walls 
of Zimbabye, with their strange architectural decoration® 
shows, time these buildings were not erected by African 
sav:qjpre. We hope that the whole question will soon be 
definitely decided, as Mr, Bunt, who is well experienced in 
investigations of this kind, is at the present time at work 
making excavations at Zimbabye, which will in all proba¬ 
bility throw new light upon the Ophir question, and the navi¬ 
gation and trade of the ancients in the Indian Ocean, 

1 have tried to show you that the subject-matter of this 
paper contains questions of high scientific interest; and l 
hope that it may lead to further comparative studies in a 
field of science which is of equal importance for orientalists 
and geographers. H. Scjiljcitter. 
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EPIGRAPHY IN EGYPTIAN RESEARCH. 

\Srnrrtd /rf/fr trad btf*n Ihr Orwttef Ci**£r*i* by Mr , plindeft Print, Ivt 
HOI rtpgrttfl in dt f ■* TM Tiifttf " /•uh'itAtd Au^n/paptr, 
wMitt will atuf tt fou*d farikrr rt,] 

A hhakch of Egyptology which has been much neglected 
hitherto is that of epigraphy. 1 it the limited and arbitrary 
alphabet}; of Phoenicia, Greece, and other lands, the epi¬ 
graphy is one of the most carefully and scientifically treated 
subjects. In Egypt, moreover, epigraphy is not merely a 
study arbitrary signs, hut il is of the greatest interest as 
throwing a fresh light on the civiliration; yet il has hardly 
been thought about beyond the mere matter of classifying 
the signs by their naLurc. Some variations of forms in 
different ages are generally recognised, but the rpiestions of 
the earliest forms known have hardly been touched ; and 
this matter is what explains to us more of the condition of 
the earliest historic Egyptians th3n any actual objects that 
have been found. 

Following the usual order of classifying signs, we find 
the oldest form of the sa sign is a squatting figure holding 
a stick, from which hangs a loop ♦ and when we see die 
fisherman on the Mcdum tombs, with such a loop of withy, 
on winch they strung their fish, and so carrird them by a 
stick over the shoulder, we see the origin of the sign before 
us. The Libyan archer appears here as distinct and cha¬ 
racteristic as in any later time. The heart (<t& or hat\ is 
well shown, and is clearly not a vast;, as it lias been classi¬ 
fied. h is remarkable that the markings on it, which are 
cons tan L until late times, are exactly the same as those on 
the nt/tri it rather appears that the ntfer is the heart and 
trachea, and as no trace of strings is ever shown upon it, 
nur is the stein prolonged over the round part, as in draw¬ 
ings of guitars, we must feel much doubi as to the usual 
explanation of it 

Among animals, we note that the hog occurs at Medum; 
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aad the lion’s head, peh. is not a drawing from the animal, 
hut of some object formed like a lion's head, perhaps a 
stall head or a draught man. The bird nr is unmistak¬ 
ably the common wagtail, which a hounds in Egypt The 
eagle and the owl are both painted very true to nature, 
1 ’lie crocodile is all yellow, or yd Ion with black feet: it 
appears in the interesting title. - Chief of the lake of the 
Crocodile," the earliest mention of th« Fa yum. The froy is 
coloured yellow. A part of an animal which has been 
vciy variously attributed, is here well shown ; kh,t is cer¬ 
tainly not a dub, nor a pan of the human body * the 
Structure shows the mouths of glands, and can only be 
referred to the udder of some animal. 

I he sign shed w hich has been classed as a whip, and 
described as a skin bottle, is here seen to be a skin of an 
animat, yellow or mottled black and w hit-;. Hayed off, and 
rolled up raw with the fur outside ; the ted Haps of the 
inside of the legs and neck showing at the ends, and the 
roll being tied around the middle and at each end with a 
cord. 1 he senses of shed la skin bottle, to pul] off, day. 
lilt up. save. or select) well agree with this. 

Among plants, a variety of the ken plant is clearly a low 
shrub, ami suggests a connection with the Arabic henna. 
I he jkjsI ftftent, which is usually called the acacia, is lordly 
of that form : and fiom its sense of "sweet," it is more 
likely to be the pod of the kliarub, nr locust tree, 

A ^ign which has been most absurdly classed as a frame¬ 
work, is the road tta, or her ; this is finely coloured in one 
case, proving it to he a red road or embankment, with a 
blue ennui on either side, and green trees growing along 
the canal It is noticeable that water is always blue, green, 
or Muck: the wavy line n is black; the tank ,i/r, ami water 
in a truss, no- dark-blue or green with black ripples. To 
any one accustomed to the yellow-brown, opaque waters of 
the Nile, such colouring would be unnatural* It mher 
awm* to have been fixed on by persons familiar with the 
cle.ir, dark water* of the R, d Sea. 
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Buildings :ire the next division : and from the hieroglyplis 
we learn far more of architecture in the dark period of the 
first three dynasties than we can learn by actual building* 
until the XVIII* Buttressed walls were used for forts, 
the cornices of the law courts were already crowned with a 
row of ur-iei; and in the types of columns we see tin* same 
highly advanced forms. The sign an, which is often called 
an obelisk is seen here to be an eight-sided column, with 
a tenon on the top to fit the lintel, and jminted black below, 
then white with an ornamental 1 Ige, and red above This 
form is not vet discovered in the round till the XIl' 1 
dynasty. Next, the sign m, usually called a spear, is re¬ 
markably detailed, and is identical with the central support 
of die roof in kth. 'five aa has also the tenon on the top 
Jibe an ; from its slenderness and form it was certainly of 
wood, and it appears to have been the great central pole of 
a tern or canopy, carted Into the form of a lotus plant. 1 
have previously published a remarkable column with wide 
capital, apparently derived from live form of a bowl on a 
stand of the IV s * dynasty ; and another not dissimilar is 
seen in a painting at Kulmn in the A 11 1 dynasty. Now . 
on the f (thf (or iai\ sign there Is 7, tenon on the lop, evi¬ 
dence of its being a column ; and abstracting fora time the 
repeated forms of the top. vve see that the main body is 
much like the column drawn at Kailua, What thru is the 
meaning of Lhe multiple top ? In drawings of objects that 
were not in one plane, the Egyptians used the convention 
that pails behind others were drawn above them. Remem¬ 
bering this, we see that the dad is a row of columns, one 
behind the other, with the capitals shown one over the 
other; the lino of columns to support a roof being neces¬ 
sarily stable and firm, according to the meaning of tlv 
sign. These various forms of columns of the 1 Y v dynasty 
cannot have keen introduced a* familiar signs in syllabic 
writing, until they wen well established as regular archi¬ 
tectural members; and w« arc left in amazement at the 
fully developed architectural types which these reveal to 
us at so remote ami unknown an age, 
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U e next turn to weapons. The axe. mob, is apparently 
a stone hatchet bound into a handle, as both Form and colour 
arc like the blue-grey hamsbbne hatchets of the XII* 
dynasty that J have found ;il Kalian. The how of the 
Libyan archer is of a different form from the Egyptian; and 
all the arrows are flat-ended. probably tipped with small flints 
im cut chi sol Tasliion. The mace is evidently the ket sign 
J which lias been classed as .i vegetable): the yd low wooden 
statf the white head, and the yellow staff end projecting are 
shown. ()j such a mace bead 1 found a fragment with the 
name of Klialra at Gizch, and an entire head at Kahun The 
I ^articular whiteness of the' stone of those 1 found, suggests 
why lilts was taken to express brightness. The harpoon ua 
has the l*ody red, probably of wood, the point blue for cop¬ 
per, and the loop is of cord. 

Among the agricultural implements die sickle j/ta is always 
goen in the body, with a projecting lm.: of teeth, drawn 
black on white. This is explained by the sickles of the 
Xll"' dynasty which l have found ; they are carved frt wood 
with notched (lints inserted for teeth. The obvious origin 
of tliis sickle is from an ox's jaw. with Hints substituted for 
the natural teeth. Such was a widespread implement in the 
km*r stone age, as we sec from the innumerable flints in 
Egypt and oilier lands, which are notched on the edge, and 
show by their polish that they have been cemented in a 
Meckel and exposed to wear. 

Of tools there art: several. The ehis-J tnettkh. which Im;- 
came very much corrupted in late times, is well drawn, anti 
has the name and use of it both given: the handle is of 
turned wood with a copjier blade inserted. The mer chisel 
varies in form, die blade luring either Inserted centrally or 
else attached at the side. The so called ‘ polisher/ 1 /. is al¬ 
ways black. Such stones are rarely if ever found as polishers; 
but the black syenite heads, for holding the rotating tin; drill, 
are very common, and exactly of this outline. The setn is 
undoubtedly a sharpening stone for whetting knives : it is 
represented so used on early tombs; and the material was 
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not metal, as it is bound round to attach it to the girdle, and 

not pierced, as metal would lie. 

'" ; 1 

The tijs or film scepi re is not carved into an animals 

head, as it was in later times; it is simply the tree branch 
here. 

Of personal ornaments three are now explained. The well- 
known sign of “chancellor" {sshu\ is identical in the two 
forms, with the loop upright, and bent over, ! n wd I-coloured 
carvings it Is a siring of red and green beads, from which 
hangs a cylinder of green, with yellow ends, probably a 
green jasper signet cylinder with gold caps. The sign 
nub was long explained as a doth for washing gold ; but it 
is clearly a grand collar, with rows of beads and pendants, 
flc shoulder fastener for a garment is here identical with 
the sign scf,i, and explains the origin of tliat. 

The drauglu-board men is regularly divided into x 10 
squares, like the actual gaming: boards which J have found 
down to four thousand years later. The hoard is shown in 
plan* and the row of pieces in elevation on the upper edge. 
The pieces are of three kinds: the larger, white or green; 
the smaller, half red, half black. 

A matter which now comes to light is, that all the Egyp¬ 
tian numerals were pieces of rope. The unit stroke is a 
piece of rope straight, with the end frayed out to show it; the 
ten is a curved rope, exactly the shape of the rope of a tether 
in the hieroglyphs: the hundred is clearly a coil of rope: 
and the thousand, though probably not a figure of a rope, is 
represented by kha, “ to measure.” and “ a cord for measur¬ 
ing." If all the system of numeration is thus derived from 
rope, it points to tin; primitive system of reckoning having 
been by knotted cords. Another j>oint of notation is, that, to 
express alt numbers up to a limit, Lhey wrote 1, 2, 3. 4, and 
then drew a line divided into many little segments, and 

then 100; just as we write mathematically 1, 2, 3.100. 

The symbol of lifc,n«n6/r, is shown with a divided upright; 
it appears, as Professor Saycc has suggested to me, to be 
the girdle worn by the fishermen with pendant (laps, 

NEW SERIES. VOt* It. Z 
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The familiar sign fwUfi is now explained to us. h is con¬ 
strue Led like the men board, with a plan and an elevation 
above it. The wide part is a mat of green rushes bound 
together by yellow strings ; and the top is a vase piled up 
with white flour, apparently ; which was placed such a 
mat as an offering before the tomb. 

We now set? how much light we have gained from a study 
of only tiro tombs—light both on the sources of hieroglyphs, 
and on the civilization which filled die unknown age of the 
first three dynasties. Far more work b needed on the fine 
and early sculptures to secure their details; and above all 
to record the colouring, before it drops off in the air, or is 
washed off" by some barbarian taking wet squeezes from the 
walk N early all the colour b lost from the loner part of 
Rahotep's tomb from this misfortune; and Marietta appar¬ 
ently had the squeezes of it, 

I n laying before you a brief notice or my work at Mcdum 
I have necessarily omitted many details of interest. Hut we 
ran now comprehend more than we knew before of the early 
condition of the oldest civilization; and as new opport ism tics 
fnr exploration may be obtained. I hope to trace to more 
remote periods the sources of the ideas which in: discover so 
complete, SO developed, so artificfel, already in the earliest 
remains yet examined. 

The following is the first Paper read before the Congress 
by Mr. Minders Petrie, and reported In The Ttmesxd the 
4th September. 189), which we reprint in this place in 
onfcrto give a lull account of Mr. Flinders Petrie’s remark¬ 
able work in Egypt. 

EARLY EGYPTIAN BUILDINGS. 

Nlr- Itatu s-ivts rhttmt of !iU Egyptian exploration*. lit 

«id,—t ot ten years past I have liven engaged on a study of the dvilka- 
Pttrftttfaoftmcieni Egypt. Explore™ in tlie pu* have teen «. 
brytiy .itwactcH by tha political htttoiy nml wlii-ion of Egypt that n S ] T 
of the dewtcfliiT'ent of its .irt-, nuJ nu:.u£i* :y*c» wa> tutrpnuing ; 
the anthropologic ‘Lutiy of the l ountry traa nejjlertMj. and it a thal <h~pan- 
* ieM *lud» I hove Kwpptto to atbi^ not jpldy f w the mterrat utradj- 
ing ,o varh but ip ^ as n icy for rarnprehemlrng the history 
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;iml th^T^ricf of lnricni 3:"^yp^ more > ouipjeiety, My List season of -j\ 
cgvutifin ha* oimpleteri tine *tisus by + i feu ay ot the mexa ancient 
known—the third m d fourth dynasties uj Mcdum. Before proceeding t«> 
describe tb# other resuiit wfU be most proittr to stair thr rtsusons for 
attributing: the tombs of Medmu to ei jieiiod &■ distant The *vstein of 
dwotXttkfcn, ihe form of Ihe false Jodr, sir group* of animals ihe htikgutv 
;ue identical with the most ancient luinta known, thflte of Lite- cmujiumrc 
met] i of tiic Jbiutli dynasty* published by tapdiis in the H I hrnkm.iltr 
The Lilies arc, with kw cjecptRiFu, tEw sjiuv :rt ihi>s: tcutiiv; anti even 
the iiiiflt family may Iw rixogniAfrd, tinefmkhnf of (iuxJi being the soa of 
N r dkmai t vho^tomh iv at MrdlUn. In ccutllrniaibn o! this vre odeh l: 
ihe jittery of thh ocmcScry ; it it diismrtkr to that of the middle kingdom 
dr toto 5 im,:s hiLS EE E=i identical with that of the fourth dynasty m Gisdi- 
|i> all the evidence of rhniurtcr, tilrcreforc^ it 15 proved that ihe of 

Medum are of the cimmkiricenitrnt of (he fourth dynasty, as early a* any 
diie-d mnakv known in Egyju. To tht. age llic i^yptuiiT rhumscbfc 
ascribed them. On ifie walk of the tempte of the pyramid of M^dum ore 
iRUHCTQti* girgfifi, Hie nn>sl ancicm of these i* discoloured a* the walla* 
.Hid dotr> not partake of ihc fre^hms* of those of die middle kingdom, 
ttlitrh are fliiD white. ’Hi ls ^HLiucd jputffrVr fuel ably 1 ihe %i%\h 
dynasty, or more ancient p and it jufawc* King Scikfaru. i ve f^vi: or a 
itttuttn* found in die temple i* d«dic 4 tal to the g*xfn of Tia^nefcru by a 
niian Stmcfefu-Kliaik prolnUj in rr mote period. And in the t^hi 
renth dynasty ihc various scribe* who viriud the place all agree rn conEina- 
to reeogmje it a* the tempk of SenefetL i hc character of the edifice, 
the extreme limfiikity of U p the absence of ;ill HKignml in^eritmons. the 
>cj 1 o esc of t-akarCQu^ storc, and al^nce qj gmntle, tusalL and other more 
difficult nurtrjtials all istamp it as flfitcrioi 10 the temples of Lbc fourth 
dynasty at (pjitdL On the compile atxtKTtl uf all tkrk cviileftcej,. ihe 
decocalion, inso^tiem^ iind dircliiteiiitia’, it is unpo^itdc iu doubt ihat we 
licrc stmh the ibqat remote group of monim&iU yet ds$coveicd. U T jth 
the Pyimmid of Modmn you are firol^idy fimiiliar. ]e dppeart to rii«; in 
the form aft tuwer on the m*t|era desert, ibottl fmly tnil^i ^itnli <^f Caitn 
lliia pRCnlkr aspect I* due to the consfmetinn bdng fanned in sUTOssive 
reieLmcaiU of ma^ Hiry tiiK?u a csttml nmt; .1 peniun m the^e Ijxi liern 
™^vedp revealing a tong fate oi th* mterierr :rocuire; Hie priitum^ 

1 tfilri? wai a dna^tulKi lomEi rg-. i-jite nqo-ei < r:. iv.is continued Su ; 

dmtitffl! and a revetment of maswirv pbceij around it. thus pn> 
during a btep. I hc ^nvi pmem of devaibir the existitsg eddkc and 
pkdng a new revetment around n k mas eommued seven sinvea, until the 
misline inxame » siep jTynmnJ, or p>ranj:i! of degree Tbc firul proceir, 
was the placing of ,s continuous roveiment at ujic iLojzk from the baw {■« 
Itie summit producing :i junitniij which served a> a niodei to fimire 
ioitrrea^m, who tan^ructed thdf pjrunud* in irfse dt^i^u,, wiihout the 
initnncilmic of masonn . ThU t* the li^i of ths royal itettuba 

itauN, and ihc prototype of the royal pyntmMs. 1 ~hU ii I be getois of 
t lie pyramid l“he temple irf thi& pjraumJ adjoins Ihe eastern face ; it :i 
precisely in ihe middle, within ti.o irtchev, h consists of a court open to 
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I he ■ a v, on the f.ve of the pyramid - =n thi* ire erected two Mein: 13 fcx-f 
1 | mt-irc-./ high, wUlr*li an) trace of hi 5 CTf|itian ; and placed in the middle 
between the*: r-. the altar fo* oifeiifigs, equally tie£htuE£! of any msenpnon 
rif cuving, A dundhjr o|fens irun ihjg court* which is <|U$ie entire mid :< 
passage proceeds from the front entrance to the chamber, line entity 
edifice ih compile; not me stone i f the walla or of the roof Lus been 
disturbed, In wh.it manner ba* loch a jHecious es^mple of primitive 
architecture k<n conserved Ihrtiuiji the riustiiuik^ of K;:\ptLm Utstoiv, 
especially it Li an edifite oi cakarenu* sionc, which Li semsj oit wish 

the gresica avidity by *pm|cri of all age^ ? I Slave partly tr.nird die 
history of it. In the oU and middle kingdom the courtyard was yet o^Krea, 
with sand blown inti* is The Yivkutv inscribed their fftgjSff in the 
chamber lighted front th* muit In die eighteenth dynasty this was 
■ hutig.-l Iht emu- wnv eneitiTiiH ret! with fragrucnn *4 llu- rcuctminr of 
the pyramid, dvdomjiostd try two or three thousand years of expCHiti^ 
mixed u;i:< sand blown in '1 his had blocked I he opening; of the diantiter* 
whit li w.is Ehufi Jett only aviressiblc front the entrance passage and visitor* 
brought in pieces m papyra* plant to front, in order to view Hie dnk 
chamber. The) lreicribcd ihtiit iffi/r m thk n^e cntirtilv hi the mouth 
of Ei<c passage lighted by the front entrance Towards tin; close of the 
tightLends dynasty some pcrsuu.i appropriated the fcaipta, then mmh 
encumbered above wnrh dJ*fris w for a to tub ■ arid a body, with U^id- of iliru 
wav Imbed In the v.nd which half filled the Hte entrance 

waj rarcfqtly blocked with Hone, and probably the Mni was belied mer 
ii Ei ronr eal it, I ‘i^se iiitriiBity were only just in tilnt to presetre ihss 
temple The muaotii of Ramere ! L destroyed the temple of ftfohim and 
deqroiW that pyramid lot the stone, and they appear to have iki partially 
d spoiled the pyramid of Medum r as the dffirii of It was accumulated high 
above the temple at the nme m the find dynasty, when the mass isis 
uiied for a cemetery. Thus She smzecitive attacks cm the pyramid, which 
is the quarry of Ik district b this hnur T liavc rcndjtreil I he entail iviupls 
in rt ami more secure. So safe xi, it that when I dfitenninwl hi e»!avare 
for ti ! had to ferno\e 40 feet to 6* fevi depth of ^iV/f ( r :iu fit metres) 
m order to discover it, as thift wav no trace cf any Iniilding v^thle and 
s! wru only by the fbite of stubrgy thar I concehcd of the exigence of a 
temple in that shuafjun. In the vemetety of Midum l ojHjnud a QEreat 
luimln f «f tombs tt( the fourth dynasty which wi:re enbmly iiiEai:i_ 'llitsc 
cemramed no pmamrmts ot object^ empling nrcly some pottery or 3 
wooiicn hcad^Tt-.ti bat I obtained thus a series of entire skeleton* of Ihig 
period* wliich are now being prepared aj the College of burgeons and will 
provide an anatomical study of importance for eth/KiIogy. Tbc prcuErr 
mmh ui inTermtiit of the grentr pail uf ihc>c shows that a rttigi uus 
difTerence iheii eiistti The bodf^ uf the highest class or m ce were 
interred eaiendcd ai full length, and arc«imonied by visa of sinnc or 
lottery and head-rerts, Bu^ 00 the contrary^ the grearer put nf the 
lKKfies. were rntLircd cettirar&rd, with ihr^ knet.^ drawn up to the breast, 
t\rjy where the chamlier wa^ sqJEciendy long to deposit ihem 

esicmkil; and there sv no Trace of mummification. Although marry Of 
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Lhtsc i^ctc cs^kisbjIvc/ luring cut in the reek to a depth of 33 feet 

. ir feeL. y._: jr, haidh any instance wr is any |i it bny discovered, unh mic 
tif two of the imalkst - 5 rul fought rose® in one tomb, That tbk lr-jai- 
mutat wjlv not due to neglect, wtr see from the cmre and rcgtiMfty with 
whteh ihe deceased plated p Ose head h always to the north, the face 
to ihe east, the body lying <m ike kfi aid*, Soth ei^niiaj difference* fn 
the mode of interment anti the pf<wi«nn for ihe dtvtfiml point tn a 
difference of race. And it seem* probable that the consraetal intermit 
due to the pr-j-hi-toni- raced Hgjyit, while the dyiir*atk race internal 
iho IxwHgs extended anil with a [«c-visum ni vtisea, etc, Thi- skeleton s 
were well presum’d* hut tender and triable: the bones by in iheb places, 
and the linen doth wrapped round the body was inlact* Rheumatic 
Hi^.us c ritirl ftihnr maladies of the btinc-* were already wdl known at that 
period. One of the largest tnastiikas ha- demonstrated td u* the very 
correct and elegant method by which die K-yphans delineated the founda¬ 
tion of ihdr wlitit the fates went nui vertical I'm trra >- the 

frmndntion of a nuiMakt p with an angle iA 75°, on an irregttfai bast, ianly 
high, pmty low, tn not an et^y affair. The gnsd tretth*^ of Malum 
were pillaged while the memory of ihdr etagrociiof) fcmaiRcd The 
attack has been by cutting a foist'd postage dirf-t to ih^ rhamlfer- *\\r 
reprdmg the precaution* of itkr defence of the proper fmaa^e: In other 
lira tains t found that the pit to the- serm!dire had been opened. while 
other pits which had no interment hdow them had been disregarded 1 
discovered one pCfsflMgt of high rank in a pilbped tomb- Ht& head had 
bei-n bfoken off, huj was particularly replaced on a block of -to ne in the 
coTrect contact with the body- The process of rnimmificalion U very 
peculiar, After live detection of the L*xiy ii wj> ml Ltd in Hncii t over that 
a covering of resin was supplied and moulded into the Ciaci fomi of the 
living pefvott, with all the muvcnkr and dtshy isms modelled to their 
naiuraJ |rropvitiitjn, Over this restored hguiu a few turn* uf thi? fittest 
purt: were rolled Such a fciethnd hx* not twfl tMft «^fons. Ihc nuigiri- 
fiecni sculptured Mraiba here vr^i c m a phial lit' cond tt kp - I lJt cijxhqc] 
u> aft ibe injuries ul the moire* and visitors, they have suficred lor mcjce 
in the feat an years dun m 6,ow yearn before. I have made a complete 
copy of them aft, of the full size; and then carefully bwwd them com 
plenty until better timai shall oome for the antiquitiei o< I%ypt- Thise 
Lupioi will be r Euiipbteiy fitdiUihrti on a redttevtl se?fte # and the parrs thar 
retain die colours will have th^tn rtiptoducocl 


ASIATIC MIGRATIONS IN THE SOUTH 
PACIFIC 

l>i 3 recent article on Asiatic Architecture: in Polynesia, I 
merely touched upon the subject-matter of this paper; and ;is 
it has a most Important bearing upon the theory therein ad¬ 
vanced regarding the origin of the Cyclopean remains in the 
South Seas, it may be looked upon as a rider on what has 
gone before; and in like manner it will emliody much of my 
late brothers observations, noted on the spot** 

To take up the thread where l left off, I must briefly 
touch upon the religion of the Polynesians, to sue bow fiir wc 
can trace an Asiatic origin in It* The objects of worship in 
Upturn Polynesia were closely linked with the character of 
their temples, ant! their deities originated in die apotheosis of 
licrocs and sorcerers, male and female. They worshipped also 
I lullic stoii'j'i ind the constellation Pleiades, which they call 
Jlfaiati£u I his last is a curious link with the astrology of 
ihti East; and it is probable that the Aztecs and Tolteesof the 
Ne w World received their reverence for this constellation 
from an Eastern migration through the Pacific Isles, rather 
than from the West “ For what reason this particular system 
of stars should have been specially distinguished as an object 
of religious veneration, mo re than other much more conspicu¬ 
ous and brilliant constellations, is not easy to be accounted for. 
They were prominent among the gods of the ancient Phry¬ 
gians and Phttttlcians, the fa tilers of navigation, many traces 
of whose religion and even language are to lie found among 
the isles or the I adian Archipelago, with which it is certain 
i hat their mariners did in some way trade or communicate. 
Certain it is that, from pre historic times, the Pleiades have 
been regarded by the heathen as possessing great power and 
influence over die destinies of man ; and it is not improbable 

■ M* btotlicr * Qim irord* will be distiugtiUlietl by Unm&l comma*. 
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that their deification may have originated in some idea con¬ 
nected with the mysterious number seven of which they 
consist, the enigma of whose supposed, importance in magic 
(which of old time was Inseparable from religion) is as in- 
explicable as the question at issue 

“Although the heathen of the Northern. Pacific studied 
the- stars with attention, as the seafaring tribes among them 
still do, for their guidance in navigation, it docs not appear 
from tradition that, except in the cas< of the Pleiades, they 
paid litem any sort of respect or worship. In die South 
Pacific some tribes have now no names for the rest of the 
heavenly bodies, whilst, nmong-U other.-;, the three bright 
stars in the belt of Orion are called ' Tur.jma.’ or die torches 
of the ‘Maattti the three demon fishers who went about 
making islands. 

“ In this connection I may observe, that we have here an 
additional proof that the civilization of Mexico was not en¬ 
tirely a development of the progeny of Polynesians, as the 
Mexicans made use of a Zodiac, of which no people of the 
Pacific have any conception." It is, however, 1 think, an 
accepted theory that the Polynesian migration did extend u» 
die shores of in ter-tropical America, for, as my brother ob¬ 
serves, Easter Island, which Jins about half-way between the 
American continent and the Marquesas, was populated by 
migrator* from the Marquesas or Tahiti or the rntimuto>: 
ami if they gut so far. then why not the rest of the way ? The 
crew of the £i$ex, a whaler which was sunk in the Paumu- 
tos hy an infuriated, whale,—which charged the vessel twice, 
and stove her bows in,—made the coast of Chili in a whale¬ 
boat s and the Polynesian canoes were much larger and more 
seaworthy, Some am still to Ixi met with in the South Seas, 
though mom rardy than in former times, owing to the decay 
of tire power of the great chiefs by whose orders they were 
built, and whose pride it was to keep them in sailing trim. 

My brother writes; " The largest 1 remember having 
seen consisted of two canoes lashed side by side, one tas is 
the rule) somewhat larger than the other. Of these the 
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biggest was over six feet deep in the hold, and of a capacity 
of about thirty ions, the smaller about twenty tons. 
There was not an iron pin or bolt in the whale huge 
fabric, which was constructed (with the exception of the 
door) entirely of small pieces from two to six feet long. anti 
not more than a foot wide, strongly stitched, together with 
plaited Cord. All this sewing was on the inside, not a 
ihmul was to be seen outwardly ; neither would the joints 
have been easily distinguishable, save for the variety in the 
•'('limr of the different pieces ei wood, F very piece was 
made with a deep flange running round h 3 interior edges, 
through which the holes were bored and the stitches 
passed. It seemed a miracle of patient ingenuity, and 
could not fail to astonish the civilized spectator iit the 
presence of the reflection that all this work had teen per¬ 
formed v.-tli implements of stone and bone. It must have 
occupied a number of men fur very many years. Upon the 
beams which connected the two canoes was erected a stage, 
at cither end of which wen- long heavy oars whereby to 
Steer; in the middle sjKtce was ,j large house. There 
was only one mast {as is the rig of all sea-going canoes 
in the Pacific), exactly in the middle, with a crutch at 
the top for the halyards of the great tecen yard. These 
vessels do not go about; the yard is swung from stem to 
stem, and the helmsmen shift in like manner. The sail is 
enormous, being triangular and made of ten items mar ■ 
and in favourable circumstances they sail very fast. This 
canoe tamed tour hundred men. with their water, baggage, 
and provisions; but l have heard that there were some years 
ago, and perhaps still are, in Ten** and tlm Windward 
Islands of Fiji, canoe* of the same build white went to sea 
with twice that number on board, counting women and 
children. However, the one I saw was fit to cross the 
Pacific in any direction ; and die idea of many such vessels 
Slaving of old time crossed from the eastern islands of Poly¬ 
nesia to the west coast of America, is neither improbable 
nor surprising. 
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" There can be no doubt that the great size of their 
vessels anti the great proficiency of the people in navi¬ 
gation, were mainly due to the enterprise of certain families 
of chiefs. Thus, upon many large and important islands, 
people for successive generations never seemed to wish or 
find occasion to go to sea; while others were eternalty rov¬ 
ing. frequently out of mere curiosity to see strange lands, 

“ This nomadic propensity is by no means extinct among 
the islands, but is still a distinguishing characteristic of 
many of the copper-coloured families. In this century 
many islands have been partially and others wholly 
depopulated from the mere causeless wish on the part 
of the inhabitants to go and see strange places. Men 
and women, old and young, will crowd the decks of 
strange ships, or swim off to passing i begging to be 

taken away—utterly reckless as to where, or whether they 
shall see their own land again. It was thus that many (so- 
called) shivers obtained their cargoes. A vessel goes to a 
savage island . a crowd of barbarians come on board and 
ask to go In the ship—they do not ask where, ‘ \Y e are 
going to the while man’s land,’ says tilt: master ; ' will you 
go there ?’ * Oh, yes/ is the answer, 'let as all go 1 A 

peculiarity of the Samoans is. that they are deficient in this 
desire ; they rarely seek to leave their home. But to revert 
to the canoes of fifty years ago. The islanders of A tin. who 
are now nearly extinct, sailed canoes which were seven feet 
deep in the hold. The Sandwich Islands l believe to have 
lieen peopled franc Ktitah. The canoes of the latter islands 
in. the present time catty from forty to sixty men, with their 
baggage and \ revisions. They sail close upon the wind, 
make long voyages for purposes of traffic, and have been 
known to beat up home against the Monsoon from the 
Coquilies and Carolines, distances of over 700 miles. 

"Where is thernarvd, then that similar expeditions, starting 
from the Sandwich Isles, should have reached the coast of 
America ? Those who first found the Sandwich Isles were 
sailing upon chance, knowing not that those lands were 
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thwc: what is there so extraordinary in the fact of oilier 
voyagtia^, drilling; in the same manner, passing those islands 
so solitary and remote, and sailing on and on in the same 
direction till they made the coast of Mexico ? Here is a 
parallel case_ Supposing a vessel in the hands of persons 
ignorant of navigation wore to start from the rh%pme 
Ide- with the itilcncipn of going to Japan, but after drifting 
hopelessly about the seas and making no land for months, 
were eventually to bring up In the Society Islands, would 
not such l*c regarded as a most extraordinary accident ? 
Vet some years ngo. one William Hamilton, with two other 
Eurojxsins, Davis and Lucas, started in a small schooner 
laden with pearl shells from Tahiti for Hawaii; they lost 
themselves, and were picked up in the neighbourhood n{ 
Manilla in the Philippines, a distance of some 6,ooo miles 
Irom whence Lliey startetL 

A century ago. a Chinese or Japanese junk found its way 
u. Ascension in the Carolines, t,6oo miles from Japan and 
firthcr from China. Another vessel of the latter nation 
drifted to the Sandwich Isles, after being eleven months at 
sea, and another to 1‘ugct‘s Sound in x,, rL || America.” 

There is nothing incredible then in the supposition that 
wanderers of Asiatic origin found their way to the American 
continent, and were die progenitors of ihe copper coloured 
races there. I n my previous Paper, two probable migrations 
of Asiatics were mentioned, one a mild race; the progenitors 
of the Palitos, Barbados, Hombres Blancas, and other fami¬ 
lies of gentle and hospitable barbarians, visited in the early 
part of die t6th century by Oiego de Roches. Saavedra, mid 
V nhlobos, and the other a more warlike and idolatrous 
people who came by way of Kormosa and the Ladroncs— 
Cannibals and Cyclopean builders—-and who entered into 
conflict with their predecessors. “ A probable result of some 
of Utdr sangoinajy- wars was the settling of a portion or 
this idolatrous race in the Rafik and Radak chain, Settee 
m course of time departed two expeditions, one to 7/a^n 
(Sandwich Isles) the other to # tvaii (Navigator*s Isles), noi 
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of intention, but going forth of necessity and reaching those 
points by chance, it appears that those who reached the 
Hawaiian group remained in undisturbed possession, unless 
perhaps troubled by intestinal strife, and there immensely 
multiplied ; that the other companies who stood to the south 
passed through iht: Jara-wa/t group (where it Is probable they 
set up some singular Cyclopean monuments still existent 
there, most likely as a sign to such of their countrymen as 
they expected to follow them), and established themselves 
on the great mountainous island of Sara::, where they found 
or were followed by a colony of the older Malays, who had 
made their way thither from the Sonia vines or Monte Verde. 
Wars of generations in duration followed between these 
hostile races. The Kataks eventually passed on to Upoltt, 
thence to Tutuiia, and again fo sea, part of them finding 
their way to (iapm and Tonga, where they rounded a king¬ 
dom whence other rovers went forth, who conquered the 
Papuans of Fiji and exterminated the Moa hunters of New 
Zealand- Others, sailing eastward, reached the Marquesas, 
whence their descent Lint 5 discovered and pimpled Tahiti, 
and thence to the Harvey group, where, on the island of 
Rarotonga, they' fell in and amalgamated with a family of 
their wandering kindred in the shape of <1 Tangess migration, 
who had settled there ages before them* A very beautiful 
theory, it may be said—not by any means difficult to con¬ 
struct, but not so easy to prove; Neither will I insist upon 
my ability to prove it, though the evidence which I am 
about to advance will, I have no doubt, lie conclusive to 
many minds. 

It must be premised, that in the languages of ali these 
copper-colnurcd tribes the consonants H and S, T and I\, 
J-, L, N\ and R arc used, disused, or transposed in -in 
arbitrary manner. Now let us go back upon, barbarian 
tradition u> the starting-point of this exodus. 'Seven 
generations ago a certain Taugua tatt created much *iii- 
turbance in die Society Islands, and finally, going to sea 
w ith all his followers, returned to his own land no more. 
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He was the seventh in descent from tin; first king of his 
nice who reigned in Taf/iti. who was the son of Ttptta, 
eighth of that name in order of succession, and third king 
of Iva. Ttpua I. was a king of A watl'i, and was the 
seventh in tic-scent from the first of his race who reigned 
in that land. Behind him extends luck a disconnected 
genealogy of chiefs, among whom the most prominent are 
Onoloa Ukiroa (also called Ukiaril;i) t and Kongo. also 
called Rofigoroa and Kmgaariki, who was a descendant of 
the kings uf the land of Oura, who had themselves come 
there from another land, of which the name is lost, and it is 
only spoken «ff as the " smisttS What we have to gather 
from this pedigree is, that fourteen generations ago an ex¬ 
pedition from the Marquesas established themselves in 
Tahiti. I do not say that they wen: the first inhabitants, 
hut that they came there and founded a kingdom. Why 
should it have been Marquess? Because the Tahitians 
declare themselves to be of kin to the Mftrqucsans by 
language, religion, and genealogy; and because they say 
that the progenitors of their kings were kings tit Iva, which 
name is borne by three out of the eight islands of the Mir 
quesas- — A'uka iea, Patou inn, lea oa ; and that A r uia iea 
(the land of ha) is the name by which the Marquesas 
group was known to the other Poljmesian tribes acquainted 
with its existence. Again, that three kings of Iva came 
from AmttTi or Hawaii is in accordance with universal 
Southern Polynesian tradition, Here we encounter the 
difficulty which has attended the hypothesis of Mr. 
Williams—Why should this Avaiki which by the soft- 
speaking Rices is termed ffaieaii, be presumed to lw the 
Navigators hies, when there lies in the North Pacific an 
Immense arid populous group of thh identical name Hawaii) 
Again, the name Maui, which occurs in that group, is con¬ 
spicuous throughout the mythology of all copper-coloured 
Polynesia. There are demons, stars, heroes, and in New 
Zealand a great island of that name. This is a formidable 
difficulty; but in my mind it disappears before one condu- 
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&ive feet, In addition to the circumstance that all the 
Southern Polynesians had a legendary know lodge of the 
names of the three great Samoan isles and of Vartan, in all 
their languages me the same two words signifying north 
a ml sou th, namely, "Apa token* it" a nd 11 A pa-ton* i " Look 
at the position of the island of Savaii; it lies just hall-way 
between 7'okeratt (the Union group) to the north. and 
Ziw^r (l,e„, Vavad) a like distance to the south- This de¬ 
cides me that Savaii was the Atvaiki-metua, as they say, 
the fatherland of ah the races which use the words A pa* 
tonga and fpa /oitran. In the language of Samoa the 
letters H and S are transposed thus : Samoa, Hainan , 
Savaii Flamii. The name of ASottma, the famous fight¬ 
ing fortress, Savaii. and (..potn, was known on many distant 
islands, as also that of Tntai/a. the land of lightning. For 
the balance of my argument I find, among the mythological 
and disconnected pedigree which precedes the founding of 
the kingdom of luaiki the name of Oaalaa. There is an 
island of this name in the Tarav an. or Gilbert group, which 
is in the direct line of the migration which 1 have supposed 
between Ratal and Savaii — Ukirca, also called Ukiariki 
(one name with different tiirminations, signifying respec¬ 
tively Oki. the tall man, or Uki , the king). Ukiroa is the 
name of the chief town of tile great .noil of Tapitttm (also 
in (he GJUn:rLs and -m the eqtiEUor), where arc: same very 
singular pyramidal structures of coral; also Kongo, Roigoro.i, 
or Ratgariki, who was :i chief of the kingdom of Onrtt. 
The island of Oar. nr Aur, is in Ratal, and is now the 
place of residence of the king of that and the Ralik chain. 
Near by is the island of Vki/iki. or Utirik (the Ralik 
language terminated with consonants equally with vowels , 
and the word which in the Carolines is Ansi is with them 
Arik. with the Samoans A hi. Tahitians Arii, and other 
southern groups Ariki), and dose beside in the Ralik chain 
is the island of Rongarik —Le. t Rang ariki —an d it is a self- 
evident fact that, as tradition declares, from some other land 
towards the selling sun— is., from the Caroline group— 
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were this (him and the neighbouring isles originally 
peopled. 

" Upon die lapse of time it were useless to speculate— we 
have here 29 generations leading back to the first settle 
menl of Savaii, which might represent tooo years; but 
Polynesian generations do not seem to correspond with 
European chronology', as I know some islanders among 
whom the memory’ of Fernando Quires has been preserved 
to reckon but five generations back to his visit in 1606. 

" It may be objected too, that-the island of Aur, though 
large, is but a J .m coral atoll, and could not have supported 
a large population : but the Archipelago it. which it belongs 
shows signs of having been once a land of greater extent. 

'* In the whole course of these migrations from the Raiik 
isles to the farthest of the Pan mules, ilic distances from 
land to land for half the way are very short, seldom exceed¬ 
ing 200 miles, which in these latitudes are nothing for good 
Canoes, I have myself travelled four times that distance in 
a boat constructed out of the rudest materials; and have seat 
it done by a white man and four natives in a lint-bottomed 
punt used for loading vessels at a guano island. The 
longest stage is between Samoa and Marques* ; but there 
an? no less than ten h lands between, and almost in a line 
with one another, eight of which have been inhibited to 
man's knowledge, and Four still are. Two of them, as like* 
wist some dangerous reds in the same vicinity, are not 
upon the charts, but exist nevertheless. The relics of early 
inhabitants iqxm some of the solitary isles of these latitudes 
are interesting: either old buildings, idol stones, buried 
canoes, weapons, or bones are to lie found upon all, even 
the most remote. 

’* Quints Isle (N. of Samoa I seems to have sunk down 
constJerafely, as it contains in the middle a lagoon of 
brackish witter, in die bottom of which is a submerged 
forest of trees, 

“ Maldon Island, now a barren mound of guano and sand, 
was once peopled, as their skeletons and the remains of 
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tl id r works plainly show It must then have possessed 
vegetation and water. So also Swallow Island, which is 
distinguished by some huge Cyclopean ruins.” 

These notes of my brother's are interesting for the 
details he is enabled to give Iron; his intimate knowledge 
of the South Sea Isles and their people. There is nothing 
new in the theory of Asiatic migration across the Pacific- : 
though some recent ethnologists disbelieve in the .Asiatic 
origin of the North Americans; hut in Mexico the traces 
of Asiatic priestcraft in their religious observances are still 
very striking. In their human sacrifices the rites wen- 
very similar to those practised in the worship of Kali, The 
cannibalism of the South Seas is also of Asiatic origin. 
Whether the copper-coloured races got the propensity from 
the Papuans, or whether both derived it from Asiatic 
ancestry, is difficult now to decide \ but the fact remains 
that both practised it. with this distinction, that the Papuan 
devoured men from motives of appetite, whereas with the 
red Polynesian there was more of a religious or super¬ 
stitious ceremony involved in the performance. 

Tin: Papuans were probably spread over a wider area 
of Polynesia than they are now—traces of them exist hi 
various isles of the low coral groups. My brother found 
amongst the Kingsmill islanders many Papuan customs, and 
the use of many words which belong to the New 1 i rbrides 
and Solomon groups. My space is, however, too limited 
to indulge in any further speculations as to how these more 
degraded races first spread over the Pacific Isles, as they 
were apparently not skilled navigators like those who 
followed them. To enter into the theory of tin- gradual 
subsidence of various chains of now submerged mountains 
which then connected what are now isolated groups, would 
be too much to attempt at the end of this paper, so l will 
conclude in my brother's own pathetic words ;— 

“ In the consideration of this question, one terrible con¬ 
viction obtrudes itself upon the mind. It is this— that the 
peopling of New Zealand, die Chatham Isles, Rapa, anil 
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Piteninis (for Christian and his companions found there 
relics of former inhabitants) was effected by wandering 
savages who discovered them by chance while running 
to the southwards, and who, had they missed them, 
would assuredly have never found land upon tins globe 
unless they could liave kept on till they struck the frozen 
coast of the great Southern Continent, while countless 
numhers of unfortunate barbarians must in the course of 
ages have so drifted away to perish in that illimitable 
stormy seal Sailing on, still on, into the region of chill 
blasts and mountainous waves, perhaps staying and devour¬ 
ing one another until but one remained, to meet even a 
more doleful end than bis murdered companions; or lying 
down in sullen despair whilst the skeleton steersman for¬ 
sook the ponderous oar that had hitherto guided the great 
canoe, which the next rolling surge should swamp and (ill, 
and there he an end of all things. Wars, and wanderings, 
and worship of false gods, ami love of many wives, and 
feasts and dances of ogres among Druid stones—of all these 
nought remaining but white frames of bones picked by the 
fishes, lodged softly upon sand and shells or banks of 
tangled weed down in those unmeasured depths, where 
tempests reach not, neither storms disturb the solemn still¬ 
ness of the remorseless main. That great Southern Sea lias 
bom* upon it during unknown generations marc living 
* horrors than would have been the ghostly presence oJ 
\ andeniecken and his spectre crew/' 
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the History of Tasmania. 

The reminiscences of Tasmania* recount* :J in the Novem¬ 
ber number of the A 'ineteenlh Century, under the title of 
" Australia Fifty Years Ago." may very well be followed 
up by a paper giving some account of die first <•ccupation 
of that colony by England, and such later particulars as will 
show what her progress has been, and her present positi' -n is. 
Especial interest attaches to the early history of Tas¬ 
mania,. not only because of the especially English character 
of that colony, blit because it was in this part of Australasia 
particularly that the race for possession b< tween the Eng¬ 
lish and the French was closest. If. as may be presumed. 
La tY rouse was despatched in 17S5 by the French Govern¬ 
ment to annex the eastern |x>rtion of New Holland (as 
Australia was then sty led), ids vessels, the AWw/r and 
Astrolabe, only reached Botany Bay five days after the 
arrival of the British fleet, and on the day—the 26th 
January, r~SS—when the city of Sydney was founded. 
Bug as will be shown hereafter, the French had the start 
of the English in their designs upon Tasmania, and might 
have been in the Derwent many days before their rival-. 
Could have hoped to reach Ltiat port 

When England, by virtue of her occupation of New 
South Wales, proclaimed her tide to the whole eastern 
territory, from Cape York to the extreme south of Tas¬ 
mania, the fact that Tasmania was an island, separated by 
some 200 miles of sea from tile continent, was unknown. 
The discovery of Bass Straits was made in December, 
1797* by the adventurous doctor from whom it takes its 
name. This change in the order or things as prev iousty 
conceived may have stimulated the French in their designs 
upon Tasmania, to which, however, they had devoted coit- 
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sitlerable all'eniion for many years prior to the discovery of 
Bass Strain As to that western jHirtion of New Holland 
which was excluded from the proclamation above referred 
to. that was deemed to be subject to a more or less nebulous 
claim of the 1 lutcli. 

After the discovery of Tasmania by Tasman, in 1642, 
the first European who visited it was the French navigator. 
Marion Je Fresni:, with the vessels Muscat-in and Casirltn 
(in March. He remained in Frederick Henry Bay 

six days; ami it was during his visit that the first encounter 
between Kuroj vans and the aborigines look place, and the 
first native fell under the fire of European muskets. " After 
Marion, the English navigators furncaux (177 A, Cook 
(t777). Cox (1789), and Utigh and 170^1, paid pass¬ 

ing visits.” But the first survey of die Derwent was made 
by Admiral Itruny d'EntrucasLeans (1792), who ivas sent 
out by the French National Assembly to search for La 
IV-rouse-—for La IMrouse, after leaving Botany Bay, had 
been heard of no more. 

D'Entrecasteaux, with his ships Rfckuche and -E&ptranee, 
cast anchor in the channel now known by hh name ou the 
2 1 st April, 1792- Here he remained a montit,his i >ais ex¬ 
ploring and surveying the channel and the various inlets on 
* he coast, while the scientist:, of the expedition took stock or 
the land, and collected specimens of the new jhn and fauna , 
He then explored the channel, and after a fortnight tin is 
employed, set sail for New Caledonia. But he returned in 
the following year, 179^, ami spent a period of five weeks 
in completing the surveys commenced in the previous 
autumn, and conducing further exploration. During this 
second visit, be explored Norfulk Bay ami Frederick 
Henry Bay, and ascent led twenty miles up the Derwent 
^or. ;is he named it. Riviere du NordJ. 

L pon the visits of d'Enirccasteaux, Mr. James B. Walker, 
the au thor of a paper styled “ The French in Van Diemen’s 
Land. etc. (material for which was obtained by Mr. James 
Bon wick, F,K.L» S., tram the English Record Office, the 
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Admiralty, the Foreign Office,, the Privy Council, and the 
British Museum), thus writes: " The lengthened stay of 
d'Entrccasieatix, the minute and elaborate nature of hfe sur- 
veys, and the space life historian devotes to a description of 
the country and its advantages, indicate some further object 
than mere geographical research." Speaking generally. 
Mi". \\ alkcr says; ,J But die French had never ceased to 
him longing eyes toward. 1 ? the Southern world, If the mind 
of Franee had: not been so fully occupied in the desperate 
eti-art to main tarn her naval power against the English in 
other seas, it is quite possible that to her, and not to Eng¬ 
land, would have fallen the dominion of Australia.'’ And 
dou 1 «dess this was the view taken by the early English 
settlers in Australia, notably of Governur King of Sydney 
—a view which, as M r. Walker observes, liad die effect of 
hastening the action of England, 

For my own part, I think there is reason to doubt the 
seriousness of Preach intentions in this direction. In 1772. 
when Marion de Frcsnc visited Tasmania, France was mis¬ 
governed by a king {Louis XV.) who was a tool in the 
hands of die reigning favourite, Madame du Barry, and to 
whom it was only a matter of mild regret that the French 
navy could not be established on a proper footing. The 
Government of Franco iv;ts wholly selfish and absolutely 
unpatriotic. The Due d'Alguillon and Meaupeu | Meaupeu 
of the 60,000 Utires de cachet) on the one hand, and Riche¬ 
lieu and Cholsetd on the other, intrigued for office, not in 
the interests of I ranee, but lor their own aggrandisement. 

1 hat was not the time when those who directed French 
affairs could have been expected to throw themselves heart 
and soul into the work of colonial extension and conquest 
even if the means for conquest had been available. 

And For the period dating from the roth of May, 1774 
(when Louis XVF succeeded to rise throne), on to the time 
of the Revolution, there were always more than enough 
internal difficulties to draw the attention of France’s rulers 
fnom the antipodes—an ever-increasing deficit and difti- 
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culty of raising revenue. “ That is the only history of that 
period,” says Carlyle, 11 a period during- which a succession of 
Treasurers,—Turgot. Necktir, Calonne, Cardinal LotuaJne, 
l)e Briennc, and others.—vainly tried to make both ends 
meet; — when, as in tin: preceding reign, France could not 
get her navy established* That period of* King Popinjay 
with Maurcpas Government, gyrating as the weathercock.' 
was not such a one as lends itself to extension of empire.” 
It was remarkable in many ways—in the shifts adopted to 
stave off the inevitable collapse of monarchy in France, ihn. 
Heds of Justice, Plenary Court, Convocation of Notables, 
Veto, Assembly of the three Estates, and what not; in 
dramatic incidents, such as the diamond necklace affair; in 
the new and last social splendour of the CKtl de Hot ill and 
Tittle Trianon: bur it was certainly nor remarkable for the 
vigour of its policy, home or colonial. 

In j 7$ft (the year in which Sydney, the capital of New 
South Wales, was founded ) the troubles in France were 
culminating in Revolution. The Plenary Court had ex¬ 
pired : the provincial Parliaments were in a state of revolt; 
the Treasury was in a state of insolvency—the proclamation 
■ -I August 16th, decreeing that henceforth payments be made 
three-fifths in cash and two-fifths in paper. Treasurer Lo- 
mainc was dismissed, and Necker recalled to be, as Trea¬ 
surer, saviour of France, only to fail again, A second Con¬ 
vocation of Notables, assembled to decide how the States 
Ge neral were to be held, also met with no success ; and. 
lastly, the people wen: very much m the frame of mind of 
the provincial Parliaments, That clearly was not a time in 
which the French Colonial Office would love had its bunds 
free to compass designs upon the other end of the earth. 

And in 1702-93, when J'Entreeaslcaux visited the Der¬ 
went. France more than ever had its full occupation in 
home affairs. In ] 702, war was declared by France against 
Austria and Prussia; and the Duke of Brunswick issued 
his manifesto threatening France with condign punishment 
if the King were misused. In June, 1792, a mob had 
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forced its way, not without bloodshed, into the Tuileries, 
and exacted audience from Louis XVI. Two months 
later, the King, Queen, and Dauphin, forced from the 
Tuileries by the armed population .of Paris, sought refuge 
in the Legislative Assembly, leaving that insecure asylum 
tor the Temple; and in January, 1793, the King left that 
prison to die on the scaffold. 

In 1793, France, at war with Austria, England, and 
Holland, had its internecine strife of even more exhausting 
character. The Republicans, broken up into hostile camps, 
die Ciroudms and Jacobins, were fighting for dear life. 
The Revolution was *' eating its own children," and the year 
ended in the reign, not of the Republic, but the Terror, 
Neither in 179^ nur 1793 could French statesmen have 
given much attention to antipodean affairs. 

That the English Government did not regard with any 
great degree of suspicion the French operations in Austra¬ 
lasian waters, may l>e assumed, I think, from the fact that, 
although England was then at war with France, she granted 
to Baiidin, the commander of the expedition of 1800, a safe 
conduct for a voyage of discovery* round the world. This 
was done on the ground that scientific expeditions ought 
to be exempt from hostilities. As to this, Mr. Walker 
observes, '* Notwithstanding these courtesies of the 
English Government to the French commander, it was 
shrewdly suspected that the real design of tile expedition 
w.is to spy out the state or the English possessions in New 
Holland, and, if practicable, hoist the standard of Bona¬ 
parte at some convenient point of die coast, and establish 
a French colony. Certain it is. that Bandin'* instructions— 
afterwards published in 1 iron’s account of the voyage — 
give colour 10 this belief. They direct the captain to pro¬ 
ceed direct from the Mauritius io the southern jioini of the 
Terr* di j Oihttai (Tasmania), double the South Cape, 
carefully examine the Canal if E ntrscosteaux in every part, 
ascend ail the rivers in tins portion of the island as lar as 
they were navigable, explore all die Eastern Coast, carefully 
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survey Banks’ Straits, sail through Bass' Straits, and, .ri.-r 
exploring Hunter’s Islands, proceed to the continent of 
New Holland, and search for the great strait which was 
supposed to separate .the eastern pari, occupied by the 
English, from the western portion, claimed by the Dutch, 
11 All this certainly." saj-s Mr. Walker, 'Hooks very like 
somr further object than geographical discovery," The 
French expedition doubtless stirred the English to renewed 
activity , and through the influence of Sir Joseph Banks. 
Karl Spencer (then -it the head of the Admiralty) consented, 
early ir: t$<M, to despatch the hmsiigaier,, a sloop of 334 
tons, to make a complete survey of the coast of New 
Holland. The command was given to Lieut. Matthew 
Flinders, who had already distinguished himself by some 
daring explorations in company with Dr. George Bass; 
and with him, serving as a midshipman, was one John 
Franklin, thereafter to 1*: known ami admired as Sir John 
Franklin, the great Arctic explorer, and otic time Governor 
or 1 is mans a 1 he Imi^iign’or sailed from Spithead on 
the 18th Inly, iSui. and readied tile coast of-New Holland 
on the 6th December of thru year ; while Brmdin, who, for 
one engaged in the secure of new territory, took tilings in 
a very leisurely way, only arrived off the south coast of 
Tasmania on the 13th January, 1 

Having arrived, Baud in proceeded to carry out his in- 
Stnictions, He made :t complete survey of the J’Entre- 
costeanx Channel, the River i luon, Port Cygnet, Frederick 
Henry and Norfolk Baja, and carefully explored the 
Dement nearly as far as Bridgewater. He examined 
Maria island, visited tin: SdioMeufi and Frey duel's 
Peninsula, and surveyed Banks’ .Straits, tn short, he 
surveyed the whole coast line of Tasmania* with the excep¬ 
tion of as much of the West Coast as Iks between Cape Grim 
and Port Davy, i it, w ith his two ships, the Nataralislc 
ami the (itdgrapht, had undisturl*ud possession of Tasmanian 
waters for more than three months; and albeit POron. the 
naturalist of the expedition, wrote rapturously if the beauty 
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anti capability of the country, no effort. whatever was maile 
10 hoist upon any part of that coast tin; flag of [- ranee. 

Ban Jin's ships separated in April, the Haiuraltste to 
survey Banks’ Straits and explore the islands in Bass’ 
Straits, die Gfograpke to search for the channel which was 
supposed to divide New* Holland; but on the :5th April 
and 20U1 June, the Nninrotisit and Geographic respectively 
made Port Jackson. 

In very* ill case were the crews of these vessels. Scurvy 
had made dire havoc amongst them, killing many, and so 
weakening die son Uors that It was as much as they could 
do to make live harbour. In fact, the G/ographt, which 
out of a crew of 170 laid only 12 capable of doing duty, 
bad to be assisted in by hands sent by Governor King. 
It goes without saying that the colonists behaved as good 
Samaritans, and lavished kindness and such material aid as 
they possessed upon these unfortunate Frenchmen. 

I t happened at that time that Port Jackson tvas by no 
means aland flowing with milk and honey. “ Roods on 
the liawkesbury had destroyed the- wheat harvest, salt meal 
■was exceedingly scarce, and fresh meat almost unprocur¬ 
able : yet so soon as the strangers' necessities were known, 
Government oxen were killed, and by common consent the 
ration of wheat issued to the garrison and inhabitants was 
reduced one half, so that the scurvy-stricken crew might not 
want what was so essential for their recovery. This state¬ 
ment is made on the authority of a letter written by Baud in 
himself. Both he and Pc run handsomely acknowledged the 
kindness they n-ccived, the affectionate rare of Governor 
King, the courtesy and unremitting attention of the Inha¬ 
bitants, the generosity of the Government, and the absolute 
freedom accorded to their movements," 

Mr. Walker contrasts this with the treatment Flinders 
received from the French authorities. In December, ] So;,, 
on his way to England in the Ointbtrfond, Flinders was 
obliged to pul into Mauritius in distress. He had a sale 
conduct given by the F reach Admiralty; but, not with- 
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standing this, his ship was seized as a prize, and, on out 
pretext or another, he was kept a prisoner for some six 
years after that seizure. 

Some idea of the vicissitudes through which the pioneer 
colonists of New South Wales hat! to struggle, may be 
gained from the foregoing description of the shortness of 
provisions in Fort Jackson in 1S02. Where now stand the 
mansions of millionaires, and where exist at this day luxury 
and plenty not to be surpassed in any part of the world, 
there were in jb'02 a short allowance of breadstuff* and 
(except for the unfortunate foreigner) no meat but salt junk. 

These were very* primitive days indeed, anti days when 
money* as well as provisions, was apt to fall short. In 
default of specie, goods and service—even service to the 
State—had to be paid for in produce, or whatever substitute 
might be to hand, Mr. Walker mentions how, on one occa- 
sion. Governor King desired Governor Collins to pay for 
tilt despatches sent to him by a sealing ship, by giving tile 
skipper thirty empty* sak meat casks, Fortunately for those 
who kepi the Government accounts the days of rigid audit 
had not set in ; bu; hid there been ,t severe Auditor-! ,emend 
existing, one cannot hut vaguely speculate as to the method 
of account which would have been adopted when the medium 
of exchange was indifferently an empty cask, or a bullock, 
or any other commodity that happened to be forthcoming. 

On the 1 Sih November, t&o?, the two French vessels, 
after a stay of six months, sailed from Port Jackson, the 
AW uraltsU\ as it was understood, bound for France with 
the sick, the G&grapkt for further exploration in the 
southern seas. According to the evidence discovered by 
Mr. Buuwick. Governor King had before this been subject 
to some misgivings ;ls to the purposes of the French, and 
had reported this to Lord Hobart some few days before 
the duUrture of the French vessels from Fort J ackson. H is 
suspicions at that time were only those excited by the long 
stay of the French in ['asmanian waters during the ear ly 
part of the year. <■ Moreover." says Mr. Walker, “the recent 
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discovery of Bass' Straits, by proving Van Diemen's Land 
(Tasmania) to bo an island, had given cause to a new appre¬ 
hension. since it might now be fairly contended that the island 
could not form part of tile territory of New South Walts." 

Jl But a few hours after the: French ships were out of 
sight, a piece of gossip reached the Governor's ears winch 
fairly startled him oul of his equanimity. This was a 
report that some of the French officers had stated in con- 
versittiou with Lieut.-Colonel Patterson and others, possibly 
in a convivial moment, that a principal object of their 
voyage was to fix on a place at Van Diemen's Land for a 
settlement. The alarmed Governor sent off forthwith to 
Colonel Patterson for more precise information, and the 
answer lie received more than confirmed 1 its worst fears. 
Not only had the talk among the French officers been so 
general that the Colonel could not understand how the 
Governor had not heard of it; but one of the officers had 
sent him (Colonel Patterson) a chart in which was pointed 
out the spot selected for establishing a colony, i.<e„ the Bait 
du Nard (now Frederick Henry Bay), in Storm Passage, 
or, as the French called it, Le Can.il d*Etdrgcmtcaux. 

It is not pretended that Governor King feared at the 
moment any occupation in force of Tasmania; but he thought 
the French might take formal possession of that island at 
once, leaving it for a properly equipped expedition to plant 
a settlement then;: and bring a man of action, ready to do 
too much rather than too little, he took it upon himself, 
without authority from the Home Office, to prevent what 
Mr, Walker terms the invasion of Tasmania. 

But if New South Wales was in straits as to her com¬ 
missariat. she was not much more favourably circumstanced 
as to her naval resources. " His Majesty's vessels in those 
seas were few in number, small, and often unseaworthy; 
and there was a constant difficulty in finding vessels that 
could bo spared for any special service. Of those under 
his orders, the Buffalo was essential at Port Jackson, the 
Lady Ntlsmi was off north with Flinders, the Porpoise (the 
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Only other ship of H.M.) was away at Tahiti, sailing 1 pork 
for the necessities of the colony. Hut there was in Port 
Jackson a Tittle armed schooner called the Cumberland, 
which had Uen built at Sydney a few years before for the 
purpose of pursuing runaways : she was only of twenty-nine 
tons burden, it is true, tan site would do to check French 
designs. 1 his little craft was therefore hast ily prepared for 
tea, a crew was selected, Licet. Charles Robbins, master- 
mate of H.M. siiip Ihifai#, was put in command, and in 
four days she was ready to sail.” 

It does not appear that Governor King had it quite 
clearly in his own mind w hat Robbins was to do when In 
bad sailed in pursuit of the French, or that he entertained 
any decided opinion as t-> the absolute necessity for making 
Tasmania. - Robbins received -several sets of instructions, 
indicating the uncertainty into which the Governor was 
thrown, His general instructions required him to proceed 
without loss of time to Storm Bay Passage,—*■ the dominion 
of which and alt Van Diemen's Land being," says Kin- 
within the Limits ol His Majesty's territory and my 
government,"—and to fix on the most eligible places in 
f’redcrick Henry Bay and the river Derwent for settlement 
11 , however, lie met with southerly or westerly winds, he was 
to go to Kings Islam! am! Poix Pbulip (tnr the examination 
and survey of which places he had separate instructions), 
and afterwards proceed to Storm Bay Passage He was to 
hoist the English (lag whenever on shore, and place a guard 
at each place, who were to turn up the ground and sow- 
seeds. As the Porfsia was intended to follow with soldiers 
and settlers immediately on her return from Taliiti, he was 
t{ ‘ k '-‘ j p the King’s colours flying, to indicate the intended 
> ttl. ment. Captain Robbins wa^also charged w ith a letter 
Irom King to the French commander, to be delivered if he 
should overtake him, and with very precise instructions 
regarding the action he was to take for die assertion of 
Lnglish nghia if the French ventured to infringe them. 

Having thus made hb disposals, the Governor went oh 
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Co report his proceedings to Lord Hobart, the Secretary 
for War (who was at that time Secretary fur the Colonies- 
also). But it is somcwlia! significant, that in his despatch 
lie admitted that there was no immediate risk of a French 
invasion of the territory claimed to belong to the English, 
"for whatever might he in contemplation, it could not be 
performed by Badditl in his present condition ; it was only 
necessary' to guard against any action of the I* reach Govern 
men! that Band In might have recommended.'' 

Robbins made for King’s Island, and on the Stli Decem¬ 
ber, fifteen days after leaving Port Jackson, anchored there 
alongside tile French vessels. The JVatunilhte was on the 
point of sailing for France. Captain Robbins boarded 
the G/ographe, announced his mission, and delivered Gover¬ 
nor Kings letter to the Commodore. This letter, as it is 
found in the English Record Office, tan as follows 

T ■ 5 yon tv, November 23 rJ, [80:, 
“Sm,—You will be surprised to see a vessel so soon after 
\ou. Yon know my intention of sending a vessel to the 
southward to fix on a place for a settlement, but tins has 
been hastened by a report communicated to me soon alter 
your departure, 1 that lb: French intended to settle in Storm 
Bay Passage, somewhere about what is now called Frederick 
Henry Bay, and that it was recommended by you to the 
Republic/ as a proof of which a chan, pointing out the 
situation {Have du Not'd), was, as Colonel Patterson informs 
me, given him a short time before you sailed by a gentleman 
of your shipi * 

" You will easily imagine, that if any information of that 
kind had readied me be lure jour departure, I should have 
requested an explanation : but as l knew nothing of it, and 
at present, totally disbelieving anything of the kind ever 
being thought of, I consider it hut proper to give you this 
information. In case the Cumber hind should fall in with 
your ships, the commander of that vessel has my directions 
to communicate to you the orders he is under. 

r Myself and family join in the kindest good wishes for 
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your he.dlh, mid shall long remember the pleasure we en- 
joyed in your society, Wc request you wiU otter our good 
wishes to Captain HameKn and all your officers. 

“ I have the honour, etc. " Pnn.ip GioLEY Kim;.” 

*' ro Commodore Baud In. Cammander-in^Chief 

or the French Expedition of Discoveries.*’ 

Ttron gives another account of this communication. 
According to his version, the Governor wrote: “A report 
having reached me that you entertain a design of leaving 
some people either at Von Diemen's Land or on the south - 
west coast of New South Wales, to found a French colony 
there, I deem it my duty to declare to you, Monsieur le 
Commandant, that by virtue of the proclamation of lyiSS, 
whereby England formally took possession, all these 
countries form an integral part of the British Empire, and 
that you cannot occupy an\ part u! them without breaking 
the friendly relations which have lieen so recently re¬ 
established between tile two nations. 1 will not even 
attempt to conceal from you that such is the nature of my 
positive instructions on this point, that it will be my duty 
to oppose by every means in my power the execution of 
the design you are supposed to have in view. Accordingly, 
H.M.S- Lumber hi ltd has received orders not to leave you 
until the officer in command of her is convinced that your 
proceedings are wholly unconnected with any attempt at 
invasion of the British territory in these parts." 

It :i urged by ,dr, Walker, that the wide difference be- 
tween these two versions of King s missive may be due to 
the fact that Piiron confounded the letter itself with the 
verbal messages of which the bearer delivered himself. But 
there is a point in each of these versions which is certainly 
noticeable: (i| |j General King totally disbelieved, as his 
letter states, that the French Commander had such designs 
as were attributed to him by rumour, why did he send the 
Cumberland in pursuit of him ? S*nd (a) the intimation con- 
veyed in Binm’s version, that the Cumberland would not 
leave the French vessels until it was certain that there was 
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no design of rile sun reported, was strictly carried om. fur 
it wits only when the Giograffh* hoisted sail for the Gulf 
of Carpentaria (gist December), that the Cumberland parted 
company with her 

Rut Robbins was not satisfied with frustrating French 
designs upon Tasmania ruorn regardTui of England's rights 
am! prestige than of the ententeeordiale, lie landed on King's 
island with a handful of men, and. marching to the rear of 
the French encampment, took formal possession of that 
Island in King George's name- It mattered nothing to 
this honest sailor that the French were present, and, as 
appeared, in occupation—that they had set up an obser¬ 
vatory there—and that they nut numbered the English. It 
was no part of life business to humour French suscepti¬ 
bilities; so 11 he marched his little party to the rear of the 
French tents, hoisted His Majesty’s colours on a large tree, 
posted at the foot of the tree his guard of three marines 
with loaded muskets, fired three volleys, gave three cheers." 
and no doubt felt that he had shown the Frenchmen as 
much politen-ss as they deserved. The French, whatever 
their intentions may have been in regard to King's Island, 
accepted the situation, but not without remark, for Feron 
criticizes the affair in the following terms : “Such proceedings 
may probably seem childish to people unacquainted with 
the English policy, but to the Statesman such formalities 
have a more important and *erious aspect. By these re¬ 
peated public declarations England continually aims at 
strengthening her claim and establishing her rights in a 
positive fashiun, and uses these pretexts to repel, even by 
force of arm?, all nations who may desire to form settle¬ 
ments in these lands." 

Baud in’s reply to Governor ECing's letter is consistent 
with the terms of that letters it appears in British archives. 
It is as follows :■— 

" Monsieur lc Gouvkkneur.—L' arrivee du Cumberland 
m'aurai: surpris par !e conic nu <ie la lettre que vous m'avez 
fait fhoimeur dr- m’ecrJre si Mr Robcn qifi h: commands 
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navolt par saconduite fait connoitie le veritable mold pour 
Icqud i! a £te si. pricipitamment taped it : ittaJs peut-etre il 
fst venu crop u*rd, car, plusieurs jours avant quit arborn stir 
nos rentes son pavilion, nous avions laissd dans les quatre 
points prindpanx deHsir, k laqudk jo conserve votre nom. 
dcs preuves do Utpoquc oit nous I'avions visitee, 

■■ L'histoirc qn'on vous a fait ut dout on sonp^onne Mr. 
Kemp, Capitame R^imem do la Nouvdle-galles du Sud, 
dire ran tour, est sans LondemenL lc tie crnJs pas non plus 
qtie les offiders du Xntnralisic qui sont a Ford puissent y 
avoir donne lieu par lour discount, mais dans tons I us (.■a:, 
vous device tire bien persuade que si ie gouvememcnL 
franrais in’avuit doiutc ordre de m'arretcr quelque part an 
Ni>rd ou Sud de la terre dc ! bvmcn dvcuiiverie pur Abel 
Tasman j’y aurait reste, et sans vous en fuire un secret, 
l_ Lc dix-sept Ic Xalurnltii< a mis a la voile et dole sc 
re mice en droiture on Trance. * * * 

" J*ai rhopneur d’etre, avee b plus parfaite consideration, 
** M. le Gouvcmeur. votre serviteur, VV. Baudix .* 1 
Governor King wrote in the margin : — 

"If M. Ban Jin insinuates any claim from this visit, the 
island was first discovered in 1708, by Mr, Reed, in the 
Martha, afterwards seen by Mr. Black, in die Harbinger. 
and surveyed by Mr. Murray, in February, 1H02." 

So the French left those southern seas and sailed awav 
to the antipodes Robbins, with his hand free, did not carry 
out that part of his instructions which directed him to pro- 
ceed to Tasmania. 1 Ie made leisurely Inspection of King's 
Island and Fort Phillip, and after an absence of three and 
a half months, returned to Tort Jackson. 

But Governor King still appeared 10 dread a French 
descent upon Tasmania, and was stimulated to immediate 
further action by die unfavourable report brought by the 
Cumberland expedition as to the suitability of King's 

Island and Port Phillip for settlement. Yes, Port Phillip_ 

the port of Melbourne (Victoria) was thus reported of less 
than a century since, and so reported of not Jong after the 
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I Iome authorities havJ determined upon it as .1 place for a 
settlement, and appointed Colonel David Collins Lieutenant 
Governor thereof. King reported his intention to the Ad¬ 
miralty, and the following paragraph occurs in hk despatch : 
'* My reasons for making this settlement are, the necessity 
there appears of preventing the French gaining a footing on 
the cast side of these islands ; to divide the convicts ; to 
secure another place, for obtaining timber, with any other 
natural productions that may be discovered and found use¬ 
ful ; the advantages tiiat may he expected by raising grain: 
and to promote the Seal fishery,' 1 

But the English Admiralty anticipated this later despatch, 
for acting open that of November, [£02, wherein King 
had informed the Home authorities of the rumoured designs 
of France upon Tasmania, Lord Hobart (24th June, tSo 3) 
instructed the Governor to remove part of the establishment 
at Norfolk Island to Port Dalrymple. " the advantageous 
position of which upon the southern coast of Van Diemen's 
Land, and near the eastern entrance of Bass Straits, render* 
it, in a political view, peculiarly necessary that a settle me ill 
should be formed there.” The error committed by Lord 
Hobart in locating Fort William on the wrong side of the 
Island, and in by no means the right pari of the waters sur¬ 
rounding that Island, is not the only or tin: worst exhibition 
made by the Colonial Office of ignorance in Colonial affairs. 

But before this despatch of Lord Hobart's was written. 
Governor King had fjSth March, 1S03) commissioned 
Lieutenant John Bowen as Commandant and Superintendent 
of a settlement to be established on the Derwent, about 
Kkdon Cove The newly-appointed Commandant was 

II to begin immediately to dear ground and sow wheat and 
other crops, and to furnish full reports on the soil, timber, 
capabilities, and productions of the country. He ivas to 
have six months' provisions, was to employ the convicts in 
labour for die public good, to hold religious services every 
Sunday, and to enforce a due observance of religion and 
good order. No trade or intercourse was to be allowed with 
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any ships touching at the port. Arrangements were to be 
made for laying out a town, building fortifications; Mid ap¬ 
pro printing bud for cultivation on the public account The 
free settlers who accompanied, him, in consideration of their 
being the first to volunteer, were to have a location of mo 
acres for each family, and be allo wed rations, the labour of tw o 
convicts each for eighteen months, and such com, seed, and 
other stock as could be spared, Bowen also received sealed 
orders with respect to any French ships which might arrive : 
he was to inform them of 11 is Majesty's right to the whole of 
Van Diemens Land, and was iu repel any attempt to form a 
settlement, if possible, without recourse to hostile measures." 

On die 31at August, rf>oj, the new Commandant of Tas¬ 
mania set out from I'art fuckson with his staff, his army, his 
civil service, and his population for the new colony. Gover¬ 
nor Bowen's army consisted of a lance corporal and seven 
rank ami file of the N :\v South Wales Corps. His civil 
(establishment numbered three persons, including himself. 
His subjects were six free persons and twenty-four convicts. 

The fleet in which this Cesar with his fortunes sailed, were 
the brig Lady A-V/,,-?,-. of no tons, and the British whaler, 
Albio» t of 326 tons burden—the latter a tried and especially 
fast craft, that had made the passage from Spit head to Port 
Jackson in the then unprecedented time of 10S days. But on 
this occasion the Aibiott, carrying Her Majesty's represen¬ 
tative, did not sustain its reputation, for it arrived at Risdon 
Cove on the \ 2th September, t ?Oj, five days after the Lady 
Nckt-m had dropped anchor there. 

So there, at Risdon Cove, in September, 1S03. was the 
Colony of Tasmania founded, boasting at that time of a 
white population of forty-nine souls, six months provisions, 
otic horse (the Governor's), ten head of cattle, about fifty 
sheep, and a few goats, pigs, and fowls. 

I p 10 this point 1 have drawn my material mainly from 
Mr, Walker's paper, " The French in Van Diemen's Land, 
and the First Settlement at the Derwent,” which was read in 
18 89 before the Royal Society of Tasmania, and laid upon 
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Ibc tables of both Houses »f Parliament. a> paper No. 107 
oJ iSJJg, Mr. Walkers work contains many* interesting Iiis 
tor ted features (collected by the indefatigable energy of Mr. 
Bon wick for the Government of Tasmania). which now arc 
fur the first time made public, and ! gratefully acknowledge 
their value, and my indebtedness for them, 1 shall now make 
use of some new matter, similarly collated by Mr, Walker 
ill a sequel to ** The French in Van Diemen's Land;'styled, 

1 The English at the Derwent and the Risdon Settlement. 

file selection of the banks uf the Derwent for the new 
settlement m Tasmania was line to the exploration and 
surveys made by Lieutenant John Hayes, of the Bombay 
Marine, who was sent by the East India Company in 1704, 
to explore the coast of Van I linnen's Land and its harbours, 
and to return to India by the South Sea Islands and the 
Malayan Archipelago. Hayes w;ts occupied in this work 
lor over two years. Blissfully unconscious that d’E litre - 
tableaux had preceded him, ho examined the Derwent as 
far as Bridgewater (naming that: river by the style it now 
bears) and other places, including Kisdon Cove. But the 
results of these surveys wore lost, the ship taking home his 
charts and journals being captured by the French, and 
Hayes papers never seen again. But a rou^h sketch of the 
Derwent, made by Hayes, readied Sydney, and this was 
turner I to some account. The results of d’Entrecasteaux’ 
survey;; were, it is almost unnecessary to say. not disclosed 
to the English, 

Ihe w-tis d fire of this ■ vprditton of Hayes may come 
as a new revelation to many Australasians, The Host India 
Company sent this expedition, because it claimed sove¬ 
reignty over those seas, " their royal charter securing to 
them an absolute monopoly of trade, not only with India 
and China, but with the entire Last, including the whole of 
the Pacific Ocean. Sm exclusive w*.n; privileges, and so 
jealously maintained, that the colonists of New South Woles 
Could not trade with England, except by permission of the 
Company.'" Even in 1 Sob the Company successfully re- 
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sbted the sale in England of the first cargo of whale-oil and 
seal-shins shipped from Sydney in the Lady Bar foil', on the 
ground that the charter of the colony gave the colonists no 
right to trade, and tliat the transaction was a violation of the 
Company's charter, and against its welfare. Jt was urged 
on behalf of the Court of Directors, that such " piratical en¬ 
terprises " must be at once put a stop to. as the inevitable 
consequence of building ships in New South Wales will he 
an intercourse with all die ports of the China and India 
seas, and a population of European descent reared in a 
climate suited to maintain the energies of the European 
character, which, when it becomes numerous, active, and 
opulent, may be expected to acquire the ascendency in the 
Indian seas." It was decided by the Lords Commissi oners 
of Trade that the action of the colonists was an infringe- 
mentof die East India Company s charter; but Sir Joseph 
Hanks interested himself on behalf of the colonist*, and 
represented to die Court of Directors that in future cases 
the Lords Commissioners “are disposed to admit ike cargo 
to entry, in case the Court of Directors see no objection to 
this measure of indulgence towards an infant arid improving 
Colony ; and further, that their Lordships intend, without de¬ 
lay, to prepare instructions for the future government of the 
shipping concerns of the Colony on apian suited to provide 
the inhabitants with the means of becoming less and less 
burdensome to the mother country, and formed in such a 
manner as to interfere as little as possible with the trade, 
resources, and prerogatives of the East India Company." 

To Hayes in the first instance, then, and to the confirma¬ 
tion of Hayes’ observations by Bass and Flinders, was the 
selection of Risdon Cove due. Here Bowen pitched his 
tents; and from this centre he proceeded with all possible 
vigour to make something out of the colonizing material in 
his possession. * Within a fortnight he got quarters built 
for hts soldiers and prisoners, and had located lus free 
settlers on ihdr five-acre allotments tip the valley about a 
quarter of a mile from his tent.'' But the human material 
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he bad let deal with was of a very inferior character : the 
soldiers were little short of mutinous, and "his prisoners 
were lllbehaved, useless, and lazy." It was possibly be- 
cause of this, tlv.it at a very early period of his government 
he asked for reinforcements. These arrived towards the 
end of October, and consisted of fifteen additional soldiers, 
under Lieut. Moore, and forty-two more prisoners, of whom 
twenty were volunteers, who, in the event of their behaving 
themselves well for two years, were to have the choice of 
settling at the Derwent or returning to Sydney. A sur¬ 
veyor accompanied this party, who Tor four months was 
employed In making the first surveys on Tasmanian shores. 

Cut notwithstanding this accession of strength, the affairs 
of the Kisdon settlement made little or no progress. The 
convicts did not improve in their behaviour; some of them 
made their escape, and ceased to trouble the sorely-tried 
Governor; the others remained only to trouble him, The 
soldiers were discontented and more or less luminous as 
before; and one of them, having been proved to he an ac¬ 
complice in a robbery, was taken to Sydney to be tried by 
court-martial. Bowen took the extraordinary step of going 
to Sydney with this offender, and left his charge in Tus- 
mania for this purpose on the 9th of January, 1 So+. The 
utter fat in re of Bowen's administration is shown by the 
fact that when Collins arrived at RiSdon, a few weeks after 
Bowen’s departure, there was not one single acre of land 
prepared for grain on Government account, and not much 
more done by private enterprise, 

Collins, as I have said above, was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor or Port Phillip by the home authorities in January, 
1803. He sailed with his staff for his appointment on the 
afth April 1S03. from Spithead. and arrived in Port Phillip 
on the 9th October, But he reported to Governor King 
tliat Port Phillip was uasuitsd for settlement, and as a con¬ 
sequence was directed to take charge of the Risdon settle¬ 
ment; on the 15 th I* ebmary, 1804, he landed at Risdon 
under a salute of 1 r guns from the Ocean. 
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Five days later Collins had fixed upon Stilli van's cove, 
the site of the present Hobart, as his capital: but Bowen, in 
spite of the failure of the Risdon settlement, was left tn 
charge as Commandant of Risdon, apparently with little 
else to do than, ns the Chaplain of die settlement puts it in 
his diary, “shooting, hunting, excursion! zing. and exchang¬ 
ing frequent visits with the officers of the new camp." 

Collins reported most unfavourably of Risdon. He pro¬ 
nounced it unsuitable for settlement. " The indifferent 
capabilities of the place had pot been made the most of. 
No grain hail beers sown: the five months'occupation had 
been wasted ; there was nothing to show but a few wretched 
lusts, cottages somewhat better for the officers, and a few 
acres of land roughly cleared The jicople were in a miser¬ 
able condition, having ijeen for some time on two-thirds of 
the standard rations, so that Collins had to supply them 
with food, and evert to remove their starving pigs to his 
own camp to save their lives,” 

Bowen's infelicitous career as Governor dosed on the oth 
August, t$04i when he sailed for -Sydney taking with him 
his whole civil ant! military establishment. "Of the convicts, 
fifty in number, there were only eleven men and two women 
whom Collins deemed it expedient to keep;' and the only 
free settler who remained was one Clark, superintendent 
of stone-masons, who was transferred in the same capacity 
to Sullivan's Cove, and subsequently endowed with some 
sheep and a location of zoo acres. 

Unfortunately, the Risdon settlement was character!red 
by something more serious than failure to accomplish any 
good. Its history is blemished even more by the fact that 
positive harm was done, in that during the RSsdort days 
the first conflict took place between the English and the 
natives. 

I he accounts of this most unhappy incident vary*. 
Lieut Moore, as the officer in charge, wrote the following 
report (a copy whereof Is preserved in the Record Office) 
to Governor Collin--, 
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" R i sues Covt, May 7 lh> 1804 
“Srn—Agreeable 10 your desire, 1 have the honour of ac¬ 
quainting you with the circumstances that led to the attack 
on the natives, which you will perceive was the consequence 
of their own hostile appearance. 

'* It would appear from the numbers of them ami the 
spears, etc., with which they were armed, that their design 
was to attack us. However. It was not until they had 
thoroughly convinced us of their intentions, by using vio* 
Jenee to a settlers wife and my own servant—who was re¬ 
turning into camp with some kangaroos, one of which they 
took from him—that they were fired upon. On their 
coming into camp and surrounding it, I went towards them 
with five soldiers. Their appearance and numbers I 
thought very far from friendly. During this time I was 
informed that a party of them was beating Birt, the seulrr, 
at his farm. 1 then despatched two soldiers to Ills assist 
ance, with orders not to fire il they could avoid it. How¬ 
ever they found it necessary, and one was killed 011 die 
sjxit and another found dead in the valley 

" liut at this time a great party was in the camp and on 
3 proposal from Mr. Mountgarret to fire one of the carro- 
nadcs to intimidate them, they departed. 

■* Mr. Mountgarret, with some soldiers ami prisoners, 
followed them some distance up the valley, and have rea¬ 
son to suppose more were wounded, as one was seen to lie 
taken away bleeding. During the time they were in camp 
a number of old men were perceived at the foot of the hill 
near the valley, employed in making spears. 

*• I have now, sir, as near as [ can recollect, given yon 
the leading particulars, and hope there has nothing been 
done but what you approve of. 

■*1 have the Honour, etc, •' W. Moore, 

Lieut. N.S.W. Corps." 
As to the other versions, Mr Walker writes ; “ The only 
other eye-witness of the affair whose account we have, 
directly contradicts Lieut. Moore ; and his story looks pro- 
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baUe. Tliis witness is one Edward While, who was exam¬ 
ined before Governor Arthur’s Alxirigines Committee in 
1850, J11 considering his evidence, it should be remem¬ 

bered that at the time he gave it the exasperation of 
the whole colony against the blacks, on account of their 
brutal outrages, was at fever heat, and the witness had 
every inducement to represent their conduct in this affair 
in an unfavourable light, White came to Risdon with 
Bowen, and was an assigned servant to the settler Clark, 
He was the first man who saw the approach of the natives 
while he was hoeing ground <>n the creek near Clark's 
house, about half a mile up the valley behind the camp. 
He saw 500 natives, men, women, and children, coining 
down the valley in a semi-circular farm with a flock of 
kangaroos before them. They had no j piars —were armed 
with waddles only, and were driving the kangaroos into 
the valley, On catching sight of him they looked aston¬ 
ished, paused, and, to use his own expression, ‘ looked at 
him with all their eyes.' White had very probably been 
accustomed to the Port Jackson natives; at any rate, he 
says that he fait no alarm at the approach »f the blacks : 
but he thought it advisable 10 go down the creek and 
inform some soldiers. He then went back to his work. 
On his return the natives were near Clark's house, They 
did not molest qr threaten him in any way. Bin's house 
was on the other side of the creek some hundreds 01 yards 
off, and White was very positive that, so far from attacking 
Bin or fils house, they never even crossed over to that side 
of the creek, and * were not within half a quarter of a mile 
of the hut.’ He knew nothing of their going into the 
camp: but they did not attack the soldiers, and, he 
believed, would not have molested them. When (he 
firing commenced there were a great many of the natives 
slaughtered and wounded, how many he did not know," 

I he Chaplain of the R fa do 11 settlement also gave evi¬ 
dence before this Committee, not as an eye-witness, but as 
«ne nigli a( hand at the time of this encounter. “ He 
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stated that he had heard different opinions as to die origin 
of the attack; that it was said the natives wanted to en 
camp on the site of Birt*s hut, half a mile from the camp, 
and had ill-used his wife, but that the hut was not burnt or 
plundered. They did not attack die camp ( where the wit¬ 
ness presumably was at the time)* but our people went from 
the camp to attack the natives. He thought only five or 
sis were killed. The general opinion was, that the blacks 
itad gone to Risdon to hold a corrobbery/' 

The evidence preponderates in favour of die theory that 
Lieut. Moore was hurried into indiscretion of a grave kind, 
and that, whatever the ultimate design of the natives m*y 
have been, they were attacked before their action had given, 
warrant for such extreme measures. 

it is. of course, greatly to he deplored that ihi^ fat.ii 
collision should have occurred ; but it may be very well 
questioned whether, considering the character of the a!« 1 - 
rigines and our later experience of their treachery, the 
English occupation of Tasmania could have been effected 
for any lengthened period without a collision between the 
two races. The Tasmanian natives, numbering only 4 o'jo 
to 5,00a. were of the lowest type of humanity. Those few 
were divided into tribes who could not live at peace with 
one another. No kindness or tact could win them from 
their savagery ; no benefit bestowed upon them could en¬ 
sure him who befriended them from cowardly and mur¬ 
derous attack when opportunity offered; and when the 
remnants of the scattered tribes were gathered together 
in an asylum provided for them by the Government, am! 
treated with the utmost consideration these untamable 
and untrusiable people succumbed to the restraints of the 
simplest form of civilization. 

E. Bjuddon, 

Agont-Gcneralfor Tasmania. 





OFFICIAL RELATIONS WITH ORIENTALS. 

Snt Richard Meade. President of the Section of *' Re la 
tions with Orientals. 1 ' which Had been formed in connection 
with the last Oriental Congress, read a paper on "Official 
Relations with Orientals {considered chiefly with reference 
to official intercourse Ilet worn European Administrators ami 
their I miian Assistants and Subordinates, as viewed from 
the administrative and historical side). He said.— 

The subject that has been assigned to this Section 
for consideration, is one of much general interest, and of 
growing importance, and merits very carefill thought by all 
Europeans who arc directly associated with Orientals—either 
commercially, politically, or as administrators—and who con 
sci curiously desire to maintain w ith them the good relations 
that are essential for the successful performance of the duties 
entrusted to their charge. 

Looking back at the great events in die distant past that 
have affected the mutual position and destinies of the Euro 
pcan and Oriental nations and peoples, it must. I think, be 
admitted that the general character of those events lus had 
a Certain influence in determining the tone of European feel¬ 
ing towards Orientals, and has so. more or less, affected their 
mutual relations. 

The progress of events in India and the far East during 
the two last centuries has probably made little change in 
the general tone of feeling 1 have referred to, so far as the 
masses amongst European nations and people arc concerned , 
but this tone has undergone considerable modification 
amongst Europeans of ill dosses who have been brought 
into direct association with the peoples of those distant 
countries, and especially India: and the object of the present 
discussion of one branch of the general subject we have to 
deni with, is, to consider, with the aid of the knowledge 
dt-rived from such association, what ought to be the official 
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reSaLions and intercourse of Europeans with their 1 nditin 
subordinates and fellow-subjects generally, 

And here I would observe, it tat it must not be supposed 
that the views put forward by me in this paper will be 
found to l>c of a novel or previously unthought-of character, 
for such will assuredly not be the case. The views 1 now put 
forward will Ijc based on the principles and practice of the 
highest class of Indian administrators, who have themselves 
practically solved this question, and have set an example to 
their fellow-officials, of the relations that should be main¬ 
tained and encouraged between European Superiors and 
their native Subordinates and the people generally. 

It is essential that Europeans who have to control and 
direct the important work of administration in ! ndia, shall 
be gifted with temper, patience, a large and warm sympathy 
with the people they rule over, and die good sense anti 
judgment that are needed to keep men straight, and to in¬ 
spire confidence and respect amongst those with whom they 
are brought in contact, l hey should, be able to converse 
with freedom; in the language of their people, and should 
be always accessible and ready to hear every one, but should 
at the same time be decided and tirm. 1 hey should en> 
courage their Subordinates to take an active and warm 
interest in everything that concerns the welfare ul die 
people, and should themselves set an example to all around 
them in this and every other respect. The acceptance oi 
favours from Subordinates is forbidden by Gov eminent, and 
is so obviously wrong, that no right-minded European 
Sujxirior would stoop to such a practice. Natives are pro¬ 
verbially quick in gauging the character of their European 
Superiors, and are prone to say and do what they think will 
please them. They are themselves naturally courteous and 
polite, and appreciate courtesy and thoughtful kindness on 
the fart of their Superiors. Where these arc wanting, and 
they are treated with rudeness and bad manners, die in¬ 
fluence of live Superior with them is at once more or less 
towered, to the great injury of their mutual relations, 
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In their serial intercourse v/kh their native Subordinates, 
European Superior*. should do all in tl it I r power Lu enccjur 
:igc habit of friendly intimacy, and to lead their Subordr- 
nao , tn lake an inlrr ' 1 in instructive general conversation 
and sixdal meetings, The great Importance of good soci.d 
relations between European officials and natives of all 
classes cannot be over-estimated. Such relations tend to 
remove prejudice, and to beget kindly feelings on both 
sides. 

The el Fee is of English education have already made great 
changes in die character and habits of the natives of India 
who have benefited by it; and there is no denying that the 
faults have been in some respects disappointing. But it 
could hardly have been otherwise under the circumstance ; 
and European Sup rior will do well to recognise this fact, 
and to adapt their official relations with their native Sub 
ordinates, and what are termed, " the educated classes," to 
the changes in this respect that have occurred and that are 
in progress. It should not lw regarded as n reproach to 
an educated native, that he aspires to higher employment in 
the sendee of the State than lias heretofore been open to his 
class; but extravagant claims, improperly preferred, should 
la: temperately but firmly resisted; and 3 thoughtful and 
sympathizing European Superior will be better able to do 
this effectively than any one else. 

As regards the possession of administrative ability by the 
natives of India, many of them have shown a marked capa¬ 
city in this respect; and it must be remembered that, while 
the work of direction has lain with European Superiors, the 
great bulk, indeed, I may say all. of the actual details of 
administration have been, and are carried out by native Sub¬ 
ordinates, I could at this moment name several of my own 
native assistants, Hindoos and Mahometans, who were em- 
ploy' d by me in independent positions.—as administrator-; 
of native Slates whose ruinous disorder compelled inter¬ 
ference, and who performed their duties most creditably 
and successfully. 1 am just reminded of a case tluu came 
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to my notice when Governor-Generals Agent in Central 
India, nearly thirty years ago, of a small tribe in the pro¬ 
vince of Eiundelcund, in which it was said no female children 
had ever been i>orn from the time Bttndelcund became a 
British province, fifty-five years previously, I entrusted the 
duly of making the requisite arrangements to put a stop to 
the practice ot habitual female infanticide ' ,l dtis i ribo to a 
Brahmin native Assistant; ami he carried out my Instruc¬ 
tions ia this delicate matter with great tact and judgment, 
and the most perfect success, with ihc result that within a 
year, more girls than boys liad been born, and t.iat at the 
end uf seven years, the surviving female children were 
nearly double the number of surviving male children, 

[ have also had considerable experience of the work ot 
native Deputy Larnmissioncrs in charge of districts, and 
native Assistant Commissioners, and found them perform 
their administrative and judicial duties, on the whole, "dl 
and satisfactorily, European superiors should protect their 
Subordinates of these classes, and especially the former, 
from certain terttptatkms of office to misconduct, which are 
apt to press on them at the hands of relatives or former 
associates, and which it is no doubt very' difficult to resist* 
Well-to-do native ofacials are regarded by their relatives 
as bound to assist them in some wav or other, by pub!ic 
employment* grants of land on favourable terms, etc., and 
it is not easy for Europeans to understand how great is 
the pressure that may thus at times be brought to bear 
on employes of this class. In all matters of this nature, a 
European Superior should carefully consider the circum¬ 
stances of a native Subordinate's position, and help him. 
as far as Iw can. in keeping free from entanglements that 
might sooner or later bring him into trouble. He should 
also recognise and encourage good and faithful service on 
the part of native Subordinates, and mark such of them as 
show special fitness for further advancement in the public 
service. 

While on the subject of the administrative capacity of 
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nath:-s of India, l nttist briefly refer to the three most 
eminent native administrators of modern years, viz., Nawab 
-Sir Salar Jung. Minister >f Hyderabad; Raja Sir Dlrtkur 
Kao. Dew an of Gvvalior. ami Raja Sir Mndhava Kao, 
Dcwan of Travnncore, Indore, and Baroda—wiSl all of 
whom I had the honour of being intimately officially associ¬ 
ated for many years. 

Sir Dinkur Kao had received no English education, and 
was the only one of these three great men who had had any 
practical administrative training before he was called to high 
office. He is undoubtedly entitled to the first position 
among them as an Administrator, He lud studied the work 
■ irtd the wants of tin; people m a subordinate capacity and 
as Soobali of a district, and was tveil acquainted with the 
defects of the native system of government, and of the 
reforms that were demanded tu remove those defect*; and 
when advanced to the office of Dew an of Gwalior, he intro¬ 
duced those reforms with skill and courage. His great and 
loyal services during the Indian Mutiny can never be for¬ 
gotten by those w ho were in a position to know- them ; but 
it is as a most able and practical administrator, wholly self- 
taught. that [ bring lus name forward on this occasion. 

Nawab Sir Solar Jung was a Shiah nobleman of Arab 
descent, and of high position at Hyderabad, where the office 
ft f Minister had been filled by members of his family, though 
not continuously, for many years. He succeeded his uncle 
as Minister when only twenty-four years of age. at a very 
critical time for Hyderabad. He had no personal training 
in the work of administration ; hut bis great natural ability 
and perception made up, to a great extent, for the want of 
this , and his enlightened and liberal intelligence and earnest 
efforts to establish a good system of government, and to 
benefit the people of Hyderabad, have greatly changed the 
character of the administration of the Nizam ut, and laid 
thi: foundation of a new ijrJer of things in that important 
country. His sudden and lamented death from cholera 
eight years ago was a grievous misfortune for Hyderabad. 
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Sir Madhava Rao was trained tor educational work, anti 
had a most excellent knowledge of English, which he wrote 
anti spoke in a style that was rarely met with in a native 
of India twenty-five years ago. When he became Dew an 
of Travantuft', lie applied his great abilities to the adminis¬ 
trative and other duties of that office, and speedily acquired 
for himself the good opinion of the British Government, and 
the confidence and reject of the people- Hts measures 
were based on principles of justice and humanity, and he 
was actuated hy an c.irneii desire to remove the abuses 
which exist in all native Governments, anil to introduce and 
foster all reforms that were calculated to benefit the condi- 
Iion of the people. As Pc wan of Indore and subsequently 
of Ea.roda, he followed the same cunme. and, though there, 
were differences between him and some of the chiefs he 
served, some of whom thought him too much the slave of 
laws and regulations, he established his credit as an able, 
upright, and fearless administrator whose aims were high 
and deserving of respect and recognition, 

I have ventured to introduce a reference to the careers of 
these three great native administrative leaders, though it is 
somewhat outside the subject we are considering, because I 
wish to bring their names forward oil this occasion, Kaja 
Sir Diitktir Ran is now the only survivor. I greatly grieve 
to say. 

1 fear I have already far exceeded the time allowed for 
the reading of [mpurs , but it is difficult to compress into 
moderate limits the subject 1 have been asked to deal with. 

I will, in conclusion, sum up by saying that European 
officials of all grades, but especially of high position, in India, 
have special duties of the most responsible nature, which 
cannot be made the subject of rules and regulations, to fulfil 
towards their native subordinates of all grades and. classes, 
and the people generally under their rule. The duty of 
training, watching over, and elevating the characters ol their 
native subordinates, is one of the most important ol their 
responsibilities; and failure in realizing what I may term 
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tht a urtdn&s of that duty, means failure in one of the 
greatest obligations they are under to the State India is 
now passing through a crisis, which requires the exercise of 
the most thoughtful judgment on the part of all European 
superiors who are hi a position to influence the educated 
classes of tlic country; and they cannot turn that influence 
to better account than by applying it in aiding liter establish¬ 
ment of a well'trained, loyal* and deficient body of native 
officials, who arc contented with their service, and who, 
being themselves of <' the educated classes." ought to in¬ 
fluence beneficially those classes generally and all with 
whom they are brought in contact. 


■ jf/i September, 1S91 


R. Meaiml. 
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HINTS FOR T HE C( > NDl/CT OF BUS 1 NESS 1 \ T 
A POLITICAL RESIDENCY. UNDER THE 
INDIAN FOREIGN OFFICE. 

The paper which l liave had the honour of being mvittsd to 
r.'jtl Indore this distinguished Congress of t > dental ists, is 
headed, " Hints for the Conduct of Business in a Political 
Residency, under the Indian Foreign Office, It, was wrii- 
len, ! would beg to premise, within the last decade, at the 
personal request: of a friend who had been for some years a 
member of the Government of India, ami was at the time a 
member of the Home Government—for the guidance of Iti* a 
sou. who bad but just Llien been appointed to the Political 
Department in India. The successive rapid promotion nj 
the officer in question to the highest offices of the depart¬ 
ment may be held, perhaps, to afford a presumption in re¬ 
gard 10 the soundness of the principles and judiciousness of 
the modes of procedure advocated in the paper. In now 
venturing to read it l*dbn* this Congress, I am actuated by 
the hope that it may prove equally useful m the future, in 
promoting a good understanding between the rulers of States 
and the officer* accredited to them—not only in India ex¬ 
clusively, but throughout the East at large ; wherever, in 
short, the officers of our honoured neighbours, the seven 1 
Governments of Europe, who have so cordially deputed iheir 
representatives to this international Congress, shall be 
brought into contact with native States within the bounds 
of their respective dominions. lam glad to have been thus 
privileged to offer, which 1 Jo with all humility and defer 
ence, an international application to precepts derived from 
experience in an exclusively Indian field. 

On assuming charge of his office, a Resident will often, 
find a prince of but mediocre capacity and of indolent habits, 
served by a Minister is hose great ability, force of character, 
and practised administrative skill have raised him to the 
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rmninandtrig positron fie holds in the State. relatively to his 
weak sovereign. I n such cireumstances, the Resident, if new 
to the work, and seeing much, perhaps, in the administration 
of the State to w hich he is accredited that seems susceptible 
■ if improvement, will be under great temptation to move in 
furtherance of reforms through the capable Minister, rather 
than through the [ess capable chief, and, practically, to the 
ignoring of the latter. Dot it will be a fatal mistake to do 
so. And it is the most common error for inexperienced 
political officers to fall into, the unfortunate results of which 
might be illustrated by numberless instances in the history 
of the native States. It is, naturally enough, sure to ex¬ 
cite the jealousy of a chief, to have his servant placed, as it 
were, over his own head, and calculated therefore to provoke 
his secret opposition—instead of enlisting, as is most desir¬ 
able, his cordial concurrence and co- operation. All the sub¬ 
ordinate utTkials of the State.sympathizing with their slighted 
sovereign, will oppose their vis inertia to the administrative 
action of the loo-ambitious Minister, both from loyally to 
llteir chief, and also from individual jealousy of their fate 
equid in office, who had outrun them in the race of public 
lift Thus, the Resident will find his best-mienrioned plans 
for reform;, unaccountably Sailing in ttfiK or at least, falling 
far short of their proposed ends. On the other hand, if he will 
work with and through the Sovereign of the State, alt will 
be changed Willing obedience will be rendered throughout 
the remotest branches of the administration; and general co 
operation succeed to the dead weight of obstructive vis iner¬ 
tia. And the consideration that it is with the Sovereign, as 
the representative head of die State, that the British treaty 
entrusted to his hands has been concluded, will show that it 
is Lie Residents duty to support his authority as supreme 
vvithm the State, and if necessary to aid him with hts counsel. 
Tins 1-4 a point dcmandinggrcacddicacy. to avoid die risk of 
humiliating the chief before his subjects. Hence advice on 
suite affairs should only Le tendered in strictly private con. 
lerence; or, what i 5 for better diait formal interviews, which 
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attract observation and excite surmise in regard to iheir 
objects, dunce occasions ma\ expediently be improved f;>r 
that purjmse, 1'hus, hunting o: curs forts and other festive 
occasions, when it is the etiquette for the Resident and the 
chid to ride together on the same howdah, or, if on horse* 
back, side by side at the head of tile cavalcade, afford favour 
able opportunities for confidential conversation. On advice 
thus unobtrusively tendered, orders may be subsequently 
promulgated by the chief as ostensibly from his own initia¬ 
tive, whereby his dignity and authority are maintained, and 
the due excution of the orders fully ensured. The personal 
attachment which a Resident will conciliate to himself 
through the naturally grateful appreciation on the part of 
the chief, oi such disinterested friendship and delicacy of con¬ 
duct. will enable him unobtrusively to intoduce and n atch the 
realization ot his best-considered measures for the welfare of 
the State, and the improving of the condition of the people, 
while upholding concurrently on behalf of his own Govern* 
ment the imperial objects of his embassy, in thus ris'clin 1 ,: 
the attachment of the head of die Stale, 

Another important point of conduct has reference to t In- 
granting u! interviews, As a rule, all receptions should be 
more or less public. No one should be admitted to an abso¬ 
lutely private interview, or danger will be incurred of having 
what passed misrepresented by Lht: d-.;signing, in furtherance 
of their selfish ends, based on the presumption of having 
acquired influence with the "Sahib," More especially, the 
Resident should never allow any of the office establishment 
of chobdars and chuprassces, least of all tile Jemadar, to ac¬ 
company him alone in his walks or rides. Hesides the risk 
of misrepresentation^ as above indicated, such escort will 
hopelessly bar free access to him, or the free speaking out 
their minds by any with whom he may converse. 

Except during periods of minority in States, when, as head 
<A tlu: Council of Regency,the Resident's duty is to intervene, 
there slum Id be an absolute abstention of authoritative inter- 
ferencu in the internal admin is t ration of the State, again, 
KEW HEX IKS, VOL El, CC 
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which, indeed, the States are guaranteed by treaty, 11'any¬ 
thing glaringly wrong should come to the Resident's know¬ 
ledge, his bringing it unobtrusively under the notice of the 
chief in the manner above indicated, will be the best means 
of getting it corrected, 

In all important cases, the head of the Office should not 
trust to an y prftis- writer to prepare a pt'&i "*■ of the correspon¬ 
dence for his decision, but go through the tile himself. The 
person who prepares the pr/cit may by design, or at all events 
will unconsciously, suggest the conclusion u> hr arrived at 
from his own point of view* f he parries whose interests 
arc affected by a decision will always be better disywsed to 
acquiesce in It, even when adverse and believed bv them to 
Ik wrong, if known to spring from the unbiassed judgment 
of the head of the Office. "Hakim ka rnt*" 

C L* Showers, 

Major General. 

L.uie Bolifuat fCesitft'fif, 
RajpOQltxna and GtvaUpr* 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES OI : THE LATE 
SIR WALTER ELLIOT. 

I. 

fTlif* following Note on a peculiar custom prevalent in 
(lie Southern Mah$tta country under the native Govern¬ 
ments forms the earliest entry in Sir Walter Elliot's Mis¬ 
cellaneous Kook, vol i, h was probably written about 

the year 1X30. R. S.} 

TttLtEE, 

The institutions of native Governments, regulated by no 
fixett rules or systems, are naturally of a hx and variable 
mlure, depending chiefly on th*r individual character of the 
ruler, or of the officers employed under him. The latter, 
when employed in distant provinces, and particularly 
without n superintending control are easih induced io 
turn the [towers of the Government into sources of their 
own advantage, by wiling or withholding justice, and 
showing favour only to those who cm purchase it. Such 
was particularly rhe case in the Southern Mahraua Country, 
especially during the latter part of the Peshwas Govern 
mem, which, added ro other causes of misrule and oppres- 
sion, destroyed the ties which hold society together, and 
left every man dependent on his resources for the pre 
servation of his rights, and even of his lift*. Such was 
probably the origin 0/ the custom of TafUt, by which an 
injured individual strove to compel attention to hrs griev¬ 
ances by inflicting dm greatest portion uf evil on the 
community at large. Retiring from the village, he [Mists 
a written statement of his grievances on some conspicuous 
place, and then proceeds to plunder, assault, and even 
murder every one he meets with, till the amount of injury 
inflicted and the degree of terror inspired compel the in 
habitants, unsupported by the executive authorities, to come 
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to terms with the desperado, and purchase his forbearance 
at any price. 

The zemindars anti other experienced persons say. that 
originally a more legitimate arid proper system of TulUe 
prevailed, particularly among the Wnmindars, who had 
permanent interests to preserve in the village. Such a 
one would plunder the passenger of his clothes on the high- 
wav and restore them in the town, or would take a handful 

r 

of com and bum it, instead of setting lire to the stack. 
Bui sndi instances were probably rare, and latterly have 
been altogether disused. In all the numerous cases that 
have come to my notice, the aggression has been of a morr 
malignant and cruel description, slaying and carrying off 
cattle, with wanton injury to the person, indict ton of wounds, 
firing corn stacks, cutting down plantain-trees., etc 7 at each 
act of violence die outlaw shouting, *" I .un so-and-so 1 
1 seek reparation from my enemyT Where the injury coni 
plained of is loss of reputation, or disgrace arising from the 
misconduct of women, the revenge assumes a yet more 
atrocious character. The man writes no notice, nor, when 
attacking, shouts out his name as above, but rushing on the 
defenceless passengers He puts them to deadi without re¬ 
gard to age or sex, at the same time doing all the injury in 
his power, This is called “dumb Toilet ” 

[Then follows an account of an actual case, beginning 
with one of the T utlee notices, which was posted on the 
34th January, tfcri}.] 

'"To , , . greeting. Your friend , * , has 

a cause of complaint against you. Though I have .dready 
caused much confusion and disorder, you will not attend to 
it. Very well. Let it be. If in three days you come and 
arrange our dispute, and carry me to the village, all will be 
well, ll not some injury will befall His Highness the 
Maharaja! 1 in his capital at Kola pur. and the consequences 
will be important. If ] should not succeed, 1 will set fire to 
th».- village and utterly destroy iL No need for more words." 

! 4 hi tilt! Sth February of the same year tlie following 
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notice was sent by die same man to the local representative 
of the British Government,] 

** To . , . greeting. The petition of „ 

(A.) and {R> having conspired together and deceived the 
Government, seized upon my house and property. This 
exaction was made under the Kohpura Government, and 
much tyranny and oppression were employed, at which 
time I practised if uller, but no one listened to me. Under 
landing that the English Government is now in foro\ 1 
send this petition. Please inquire fully 

In consequence of this being reported to the magistrate, 
orders were given to tell . , . to return to his village, that 
no notice would i»c taken of his acts under the late Govern- 
mtot, and that his case should he inquired into; but warn¬ 
ing him not to continue such conduct. He. however, 
remained in Lhe exercise of Tulitr, and it. now under trial 
fur three murders committed subsequently. He says tie 
above communication never reached him. 

He was at length condemned and executed hi 1830. 

n. 

Sketch or the E vests i« hie Soiptiiern Max a hi a 
Country connect*!' with the Insurrection at Ki i tOk 

BETWEEN SeITEMDER AND DECEMBER, (824.’ 

Having in the India Office accidentally met Mr. Jardine, 
RC S.. who had formcriy been employed in my old District 
in the Southern Mar 4 tha Country, he requested me to give 
him some account of the insurrection at Kittiir in 1824, of 
which I am now probably the only survivor. Atul although 
iny memory does not allow me. after the lapse of sixty*one 
years, to recall the more minute incidents connected with 
that affair, the main features of die event are so deeply 
impressed on my recollection that 1 am able to do so with 

* See on scrotiat u» iJh: f«Mhei corneqiKtiMs of this affair in l he InJ. 
Ant. sir., p ; /tour. fii:. nfclipuni), [>. 5S1 . Hitt. Atlanta/Jfe'f*am 
Hut., by it. T. bloke*, M.CS, r Si. 
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ifie assistance of a memoraudum, only now accidentally 
discovered among my papers, ft was written a few months 
alter the event, with the view of exculpating the principal 
actors, both civil and military, from the blame which was 
freely attributed to them. 

On the subjugation of the Peshwas territory, that portion 
of it known as the Southern Murat ha Country, or, accord' 
mg to native usage, the Carnatic, was placed under the 
Administration of a Principal Collector and Political Agent 
It originally comprised the three present Cullcctomtes of 
lielgnum, DhSrwAr. and Shu la pur. in which Canarese was 
the vernacular dialect. 1 he native Government had con¬ 
ferred extensive possessions in this province on a number 
of feudatories, who were bound to render military service 
when required. At the conquest the possession of these 
kinds was confirmed on hereditary tenure by the British 
Government, but w ith the special reservation that ou the 
failure of the direct male descent, no claim to continue the 
succession would be recognised without the previous sanc¬ 
tion of the ruling power. The practice of adoption being 
SO general among Hindus, it was considered necessary to 
make it clearly understood that the performance of this 
rite, however valid with reference to family ties, conveyed 
no political right unless confirmed by the State. 

One of these chiefs, tile DssAi of Kiitur, remarkable as 
being the only one belonging to the Ling Ay at, or Jangam, 
sort, had rendered some service to General Mona- at the 
conquest, in recognition of which hh claim to a considerable 
tract, yielding from two to three lakhs of nipm (the exact 
vnliK- I do not remember), had been favourably recognised. 

SSvaimga Rudra Sirje, the late ZWi or Sir-Deuk was, 
at the time of this narrative, in a declining state of health. 
He had been twice married, but both his wives had died 
without children, and he was betrothed to a third, the 
daughter of the Setti of HomcnabAd {? Mominabad)’ but 
tlu- marriage had not been completed. The Dttvifs only 
brmb^r hail aLo died without heirs, and there was fio 
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collateral branch. or other connexion of the family, that 
.was known to have claim to the succession. As, however, 
the Deceit was still in the prime of life, anti Hoped to re¬ 
cover from his malady, he was very averse to provide an 
heir to his estate by means of adoption. In consequence 
of this feeling and the precarious state of the Dosdts health, 
Mr. Thackery took several opportunities of reading to the 
.issembled vakiU, including Lhe Kilter envoy, some of the 
proclamations of Government affecting SardArs, among 
which he purpose!v included dial which requires all adop¬ 
tions to be previously submitted to, and sanctioned by, the 
Governor in Council, before they could he deemed Valid. 
This was specially intended for the KitUir case, and was 
repeated several times. 

In tllC month of September whilst oil a shooting party 
at Teygoor. five miles from Kittur. a party of SardArs Irom 
the latter place waited on Mr. Tltackery (on the r 2th). 
They Slated that their chief was then so dangerously ill 
thaL he was not expected to survive many Hours longer, 
and that he was anxious to procure the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment fur the .adoption of a boy originally of the same 
family, and sou of Lhe pditi of Mastmaradi. and a letter was 
delivered from the Dtidi himself to the same puqrarl, bear¬ 
ing his signature. Mr. Tliackery replied that he must 
refer the matter to lug her authority, and in the meantime 
proposed to send the Surgeon. Mr. Bell, to see the Desdi. 
To this they somewhat unwillingly agreed; and Mr. Bell, 
who was uf the party, immediately rode over to Kitmr. 
He returned in about an hour, and reported that he had 
found the Desdi already dead; that He saw the body decked 
with (lowers, seated in state m the Dkchri- Adm, or recep¬ 
tion hall ; that from its appearance he must have been dead 
a considerable time, and that in his opinion he had expired 
the day before (the i ith). l he letter, however, was dated 
the tadi. but as the signature did not resemble the Pesdis 
usual handwriting, this fact, coupled with Mr, Bells in¬ 
formation, induced considerable doubts of iu authenticity. 
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rhe following day Mr. Thackery, accompanied by Messrs. 
Stevenson and Freese (die first and third. Assistants) re 
paired to Kittur, and two days afterwards (on the 15 th) 
ictonu'd to Diidrivdr. Having reported the above circum¬ 
stances, logeihcr with the want of any legitimate successor 
u» the S\tuiaiihdn, .Mr, I hackery appointed a BrtUuuart 
named \ uikat Kao, a Kdrkon :n his own Kaehtri, who in 
conjunction with Kunur Malapa, the person most trusted 
and Avowed by the late JJesM. and generally called 
Uiwhn, were to manage affairs till the decision of Govern* 
meat should be received. Tins choice was afterwards 


found to have been an unfortunate one, Venkai Rau, though 
an excellent A dr&utt, being of low. Vulgar extraction, and 
elated with the insolence or office, conducted himself with 
such disregard to the popular feelings as to excite much 
disgust in the minds of the principal Sard Its, Mr. TJfeck- 
cry hesitated between appointing this man or Antnji Punt, 
Miinsiffof Dharwir; but decided against the latter as being 
a Kokauist and a man of the country, qualities that would 
have rendered him unpabtable to the Lingiyat chiefs,— 
whilst the former was a stranger, free from these objections, 
and it. urc likely to remain unbiassed by any party, 

K unur Malapa lad many enemies in men whose power 
Imd been abridged through his influence with the late chief. 
One of these, named Auradi V’irappa,—who had been re- 
moyed from Hit- superintendence of die Kdiak, or village 
militia, m favour of a dependent of Kumu Mafapas named 
Sard dr or Hudkadli Malaga,—came secretly to Dhdrw^r, 
and informed Mr, Thackery tltat the Desdl had died the 
day before the visit of the Sardhra; that the letter, 
adoption, etc, were inventions of Ktlnur Malaga to retain 
hfs miluqncq ; dial he abused the trust so reposed in him, 
and had abstracted large sums of money from the treasury 
On the 25th September, Mr. Thackery returned to Kittur. 
i i-ing with him Messrs. Stevenson and Elliot (first and 
s«nnd Assistants) Kunur Mihpa. being called on 
-irmued the truth of Auradi Vimpp* information, and 
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stated that the signature of th« letter had been effected l>\ 
placing the pen in the hand of the corpse. He was there¬ 
upon suspended and ordered io confine himself to his house, 
Guntsiddapah, the head of the pAgti or Irrcgubr Horse, 
who had the greatest influence after K unur Mabpa. and 
with whom he was at enmity, was appointed Manager on 
the part of the Sawtasihtfn. and Auradi Vlrappa became 
head of tJie Kauk, 

Meantime, an answer from Government arrived, directing 
inquiries to be made into the genealogy of the family, with 
a view' to discover whether any one possessed claims on the 
DtsgaiHf but no one could be found, either collateral with 
the founder or within the seven generations that followed. 
The Mastmaradi patll traced his descent from an ancestor 
of the person who founded the Kitttlr family, and the Kim- 
davindpur p&tfl and others wt re his ijlegitimate descendan ts. 
This result also was duly reported to Government, but for 
a long lime no answer was received. In Consequence of 
this failure of heirs Mr, Thackery doubted that the adoption 
would be allowed. 'I'he only other person who had Lite 
slightest claim on the estate was the young wife of the late 
Dettu, still a mere child She had no immediate friends cr 
relations of her own, having been transplanted into her 
husband s bouse alone, and from a distant land She was 
surrounded by the relatives ofher ble husband, who looked 
only to their own interests, and who attached themselves 
rather to a mother-in-law of the late Desdl, named Chinama, 
a woman of violent and intermeddling disposition, who had 
been carefully secluded from affairs by the Desdi on that 
account- If the Government should not be disposed to 
sanction an adoption, the Dcsgaiti lands would either revert 
entirely to the Sarkar, or the\' might be bestowed wholly, 
or in part, on the younger Detain i during her lifetime. In 
either ease, Mr, Thackery felt that a considerable degree 
of responsibility attached to him ; ami, to see that the in¬ 
terests of neither party suffered, he commenced an inquiry 
into the resources of the Sdwas/’k&n, taking in account of 
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the treasury, p-ig’ts. etc., a course which created some 
anxiety in the minds of the pcople. 

* Jn ^ ie ^ September, Mr. Thachery went into Dhirwar 
during die Dasfcra week. Stevenson and I remained and 
distributed the presents and poshdkz, or honorary dresses, 
according to custom. We were a little alarmed by reports 
ijl collections and assemblies of the people, but attributed 
it to the occasion of the feast. On the ;ud October, Mr. 
rhookery returned No answer had yet arrived from 
Govern me nt regarding die final adjustment of the succession. 
Mr. I hackery expressed considerable anxiety at the delay. 
The conviction in his own mind seemed to be, that Govern- 
mum would consider the bulk of the Lte^atti lands to have 
lapsed; and. anxious that >u the event of such a determina¬ 
tion, no further obstruction should occur to the revenue 
arrangements of the year, tbt season tor which had already 
commenced, he proceeded sedulously in the preparation of 
the village accounts, and even nominated Amildars, Snrisli- 
tadars, Zikklirs, etc , to facilitate the attainment of this 
object. This inquisition into the internal resources uf the 
oountty augmented the distrust and jealousy already felt by 
tlm people at the continued silence of Government regard- 
,n fSbnal condition; and even ai this period they appear 
to have meditated resistance, as is proved by certain facts 
afterwards brought to light, but w hich the ignorance or in 
competence of the native Manager prevented our learning 
at the time. It appear that, after mustering the different 
pdpis from the country, instead of returning them to thdr 
separate village^ the)- were kept at Xandifedi. within two 

"'dcs of Kittur, and actually came and participated in the 
on tiu: 2jrd* 


Many of the best Kitaks who came to the Dasscra were 
likewise retained, and acted a conspicuous pan on that day. 
A hide Circumstance occurred to myself which marked the 
lumper of the people. We were beating a jungle near 
kuuw with some of the Sarddrs, when Gurusiddapah tak¬ 
ing *1 opportunity wh cn I was quite alone, came up and 
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asked me when the Government would come to some de¬ 
cision: regarding the iiaiuasthan. I said, wlicn the answer 
from the Sarkir should arrive, f ie rejoined that the prupk 
were in a state of great excitement aud.alarm, that they 
were oi a martial cl in racier, and strongly attached to the 
Saniastlian, and again dwelt cm their warlike disposition, du 
bribing the country as "Kdi^i la MtUk." This I repeated 
to Mr Thackery. About this time it was determined by 
Government to do away with the Cantonment at Kaladgi, 
the force being divided between Shobpur and Bclgaum, 
Mr. Thackery represented to Colonel Pierce the excellent 
supply of forage and water at Kilter, and recommended part 
of it being sent thither, but whether he specified the Troop 
of Hursc Artillery l do not know. However, cm the iSlh insr. 
(lie C Troop of Native Horse Artillery arrived at Kituir, 
under command of CnpL Black, with Li cuts, Sewell and Digit* 
ton* This was not considered a military measure; tor Mr. 
Thackcry repeatedly expressed an opinion that the country 
would be settled without the interference of an armed force. 

Still no answer was received from Government re 
gaiding the filial dUjJOSal of tbe place. The people daily 
showed more distrust and jealousy of cur proceedings . and 
Mr, Thackery evinced much solicitude at the state ol sus¬ 
pense in which he was placed, and 1 believe wrote in urgent 
terms to Mr, Chaplin on the subject. The elder Disaitu. 
too, and Gurus iddapnh. in whom she chiefly trusted, finding 
lti.it day after day passed in this uncertainty, exhibited much 
impatience, and even talked of setting out for Bond my t-> 
by their claims before the Governor himself. 

They became more determined in this plan, which aL first 
tliey had mentioned as a mark of discontent; and at length 
they actually made preparations and projra&d to carry the 
money in the treasury uo the amount of nearly 9 lakhs of 
rupees) with them. This Mr. Thackery declared he could 
nut allow, as he was responsible to Government Jor the 
money, the amount of which lie hail already reported ; and 
finding that 1 he 4 persisted, he, on the acth Oct, ordered I us 
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escort u> take possession of the two gates of the fort, 30 men 
at each, and to suffer no one to go out without his permission, 
i It then proceeded to take measures for the security of the 
Public property nl tht S.ixnn^thiiu, such as scaling tip die 
treasury, etc., the people manifesting increasing symptoms of 
anger and discontent; l>ut having been very unwdt lor two 
or three days previous, 1 did nut myself observe what passed. 
< in the jand, *3 I went into the Fart to the Kacheri with 
M- **rs Tlwckery and Stevenson, the most unequivocal marks 
of had feeling tv ere shown: and, indeed, all intercoms seemed 
broken off. Mr I hackery, in the evening, sent for the prin* 
cijKtl Sardhoi to expostulate with them; hut they distinctly 
refused to conic, alleging tlut they were not treated with re- 
spccL Mr I hackery, though always kind and attentive in 
his intercourse with the people, had, on one or two occasions, 
among his frequent interviews with Curusiddapali, requested 
him to be seated on the ground, as there was no chair present. 

I hk it was afterwards discovered, had given great offence, 
Mr. ['hackery now wrote a few hues to CapL Black, stating 
shortly the temper that had been displayed, and desiring him 
to send down a division of guns to the fort for the purpose of 
overawing the people, CapL black came down with them 
hi 10self, but on arriving .it the gates, he found them locked 
and entrance refused . for though Mr. Thackery had placed 
his escort there, the gates ( j in number) were not all in our 
the me 1 being posted at the innermost, while the 
two outermost were entirely under the control of the inmates 
of *bc Fort. The unwillingness of the pt^plr.hrm over, to re¬ 
sist, and CapL Black s firmness in demandingentranet,induced 
them to open the way. when vk all left the 1 ort, tht division 
‘ii guns, with its usual complement ot non-commissioned offi¬ 
cers and troopers remaining within. Stevenson and 1 dined 
it the troop mess; but Mr, Thackery went to bed The inci¬ 
dent at the gang led to a conversation about blowing them 
open with gun* | dunt recollect whether the question was 
settled by the younger member of the party alone ; but this 
know, the impression produced on my mind was that in 
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such a rase the doors would lly ujjen .it the (-r-i discharge. 
The ir vetting passed pleasantly ; and nu presentiment name 
over us of the impendmgeatastrophe of the morrow. liarly 
thr following morning, Qipt. Black came to Mr I hackery 
and stated that the party sent to relieve his men had been 
refused admittance. When I entered, the tent, l found Mr, 
Thttdoety, Ca.pL Black, and Stevenson there (TJtackcry and 
Stevenson in their dressing-gowns). Capt. Black was urging 
the necessity of relieving his men : and Mr. 1 hackery' re¬ 
plied that if he thought he could do so by forcing the gate, 
it ha<i better be done. Capt, Black thru ordered down ;m 
other division of guns :* and. without waiting for them, rode 
down to the gate of the Port lo see what was going on. (After 
this hr never saw M r. Tliark cry again.) i went with him. We 
were quite alone, and sit under the gate nearly an hour I from 
H to 9 a-ftr). When the guns arrived—the Artillery Camp 
was about half a mile distant; our tents were within three or 
four hundred yards of the Port—the people w ith in, who had 
till then been quite quiet, began to show themselves along 
the ivalls, Others appeared on the high ground in front .tf the 
upper Fori; and confused rumours were heard of men having 
been marching into die place alt night; of guns having been 
brought out from the Topikaw, or arsenal; and nl every 
preparation having been made for resistance. Capt Black 
had written to Mr. Thackery to know what time he was to 
allow the people to wait after having demanded the release 
of his men. and received a written answer specifying 20 
minutes. On the arrival of the 'guns, about o Cdcck, the 
head Brahman Karkuit. named iJjftenlir Timapa. appeared 
through the postern eardistdi in answer to our summons, and 
t dtink it was Stevenson (who had now joined us) who ad¬ 
dressed him, and demanded the release of the guard. This 
he flatly refused, except on condition of the Detain i :mtl her 
garty with the treasure departing also. On being threatened 
with force, he answered that they also could use force, and 

■ H:r iroo|ywlji-n it arrived .it Kitiiir. cuiuiii-d of jos or 25a men, :md 
4 w 6 goto, the other* [i 01 41 luving been kft at tklgMun for ionic repair? 
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retired. His manner was very agitated and disturbed. Ac 
the* expiration of the so minutes, Capt Black requested 
Stevenson to ask Mr. Thackery if lie was to fire. Stevenson 
returned in a Tew minutes with an answer in the affirmative; 
ami about minutes past q o'clock the first gim was dis¬ 
charged, While preparations were making. Stevenson ad¬ 
dressed all the Sheisanadis, etc, who were within hearing, 
and warned them that they would be treated as rebels if they 
resisted; but they did not appear to pay attention. Meantime, 
Mr. Thackery, after J had left him, had superseded GurusiiJ- 
dapah in his authority, appointing the younger Dtsdtnis 
father as guardian and manager,* and putting Kftnur Mibpa 
at the head of the Katak : but it was then too late. The 
father-in-law was a timid man, without influence. Both 
were unable to get inside the Fort, or to make their new 
authority know n, 

Capt, Black and Lieut. High ton with one gun and twelve 
men stood at the gate, Lieut, So well with the other gun 
and the same number of men, was posted on the glads to 
keep down fire from the wall I exacted to have seen the 
gate % open at the final gun; but ft stood unshaken and 
continued immovable after two discharges more, A few 
dims now began to fall from the walls which Sewell's gun, 
unable to command both sides, failed to check. Some men 
were wounded, and Sewell himself shortly afterwards fell, 
shot through the breast. Stevenson and l got him on his 
horse, and took him by a short cut to the tents, where the 
surgeon of the troop was waiting. Hardly had we lifted 
him in, when two or three shots penetrating the tent showed 
that this was no safi: place in which to dross his wounds, 
and Dr. Turnbull at once carried him out to his own camp. 

1 hf.nce he was carried to Hharwar in the evening, where 
he died on the 5U1 Nov, inquiring for Mr. Thackery. we 
learned that he hud gone in his palanquin by the principal 
road to confer with Capt. Black at the gate, Stevenson 

Wit t* C ,HUl ***" ** ft ° ra !t&n,cni,b;l11 ’ aad Wived only 4 !c* diys 
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and F ran down to join him. but on caching the esplanade 
wc found that a sortie bad been made, and the gunners were 
flying for their lives. Two men of the party of Irregular 
Horse, always in attendance on the Political Agent, who 
had ridden down with him. reported that Mr. THackery had 
been killed, and wished to carry us off to the camp while 
there was yet ti me. I was inclined to follow their ad vie, 
hut Stevenson thought we ought tint to desert our chief, 
and wc were left alone. In a very few minutes the approach 
of the enemy, who were giving no quarter, forced us to lake 
refuge in a house, where we remained for some little time, 
uncertain what might happen. A dependent of the Rijn 
named Baslingapa Teh,* a resjieaable man. with whom we 
had some acquaintance, hailed us through the door, and ad¬ 
vised iis to give ourselves tip, promising to protect us from 
the excited soldiery outside. We complied, and surround¬ 
ing us with a compact body of his own followers, he carried 
us into the fort not however, withuui difficulty, as several 
onslaught* were made on us, and a blow with n sword over 
the heads of our defenders cut through Stevenson's hat. 
Near the glacis, wc passed Mr. Thackcrv lying dead on the 
ground, and descending to the gate found Lieut [%bton, 
who had been early killed, with two or three of his men. 
Capt Black lay inside the gate also disut. On reaching the 
third gate, the sepoys and the gunners were standing to 
their arms, the walls all round swarming with matchlock 
men ready to fire on the slightest movement As further 
resistance would on tv entail their destruction, we halted, 

W 

and advised them to yield themselves prisoners, with which 
they somewhat unwillingly complied. The like course was 
pursued with the other party posted in the court of the 
maf/tii : and Sergeant Denton, a tine old soldier, gave up 
his arms on our assuming the responsibility of the order. 
The prisoners were all well treated, and were sent out to 
the camp or the following day, each man receiving a rupee. 
We were then conducted to a larg*- upstair house, belonging, 

* I am not qnite suit of ibis man * name ; 1 should like to know it 
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I believe. to Kimvir Malaga, where we remained till our 
release. I iere we were carefully watched, throe men being 
always on guard in the same room with us, day ami night. 

During the afternoon several of the leading men came to 
visit us, and whilst talking over the events of the day among 
themselves, Stevenson, who understood Canarese, learned 
among other things, that At!radi Virappa, the chief of the 
Katak orShelsanadi militia,had caused Kilnur Mulapa, the 
late Dltvin, to be murdered. This Vlrappa was a rough 
violent man, who. supported by the local soldiery, thence* 
forward took a leading part in the insurrection. 

Onr tents having been sacked and everything plundered 
and destroyed, we were for some days without even a change 
of clothing, but afterwards received a few necessary articles 
of dress, 1 nooks, papers. etc_ T from DhArwar, though our 
servants were not allowed to join us. In all other respects 
we were well treated and comfortably lodged; we wrote 
and received letters without hindrance. Meanwhile tin.' in¬ 
surgents continued to press their demands on tile Govern' 
ment, and showed no intent inn to submit. Jt was therefore 
determined to reduce the place by force. Mr Chaplin, the 
Commissioner, proceeded to the District, and issued a pro 
cLinuuon off .‘ring pardon to all who would submit Wore a 
certain date, except the ringleaders, and even promising to 
spare their lives if they gave themselves up. Troods be¬ 
gan to arrive from different quarters, and hv the 261I1 Nov 
1 sufficient body had assembled under Colonel Walker to 
invest the place: and Mr. Chaplin soon after joined the 
camp Frequent communications then passed between the 
leaders and the Commissioner, who sternly refused to listen 
to any proposal based on conditions connected with our 
solely, aiul referred them to the proclamation as his ultima¬ 
tum. 1 hat there might be no mistake Mr. Chaplin wrote 
several replies, through us, in Hindustani, with his own 
hand, which we rehearsed carefully to Gurusiddapah in the 
presence of the other leaders, to whom he translated them, 
livery- now and then cannon-shots were tired on the troops 
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from the walls, which, however, did no harm. We pointed 
out die folly of this proceeding if they really wished to enter 
into tcrnvj, and again ami again orders were sent by one 
party to discontinue the practice, but alter au interval it was 
resumed by orders of another, the garrison in tact being 
under no efficient control Ai length, on the morning of 
the 2nd Dec., the leader came to us and offered, if we would 
intercede for diem, to carry us out to the camp, To this we 
readily agreed, premising that we had no influence, and 
could hold out no hope of success. 

After some further Invitation and a delay to us of much 
anxiety, whilst they alternately adopted and again rejected 
the plan, they at last determined to deliver us up ; and, ac¬ 
companied by two vakils and preceded by a ilag of truce, 
we hastened to the outposts, which were commanded by 
Colonel Trewman, who conducted us to the Commissioner's 
tent. There we introduced ill-- vakils to Mr. Chaplin, and 
in their presence fulfilled our promise, which, as wc had told 
them, proved of no avail, and they returned to the I - ort. 
The same day the last detachments required to complete Uio 
force arrived from HaidaraMd under Colonel Deacon, C. U., 
the officer appointed to conduct the final operations against 
the place. A summons for surrender within twenty-four 
hours was sent to the inmates, and the interval was em¬ 
ployed by Colonel Deacon in roconnoliering the place and 
forming his plan of attack. On the expiration of that lime 
pm die evening of the 3rd), no signs of submission being 
shown, a fortified hill called Axmfan mareuli, orKumanmali^ 
which commanded the Fort, and was garrisoned by a strong 
party, amongst W‘hom were some Sikh mercenaries from 
Xandair, was stormed and carried w ithout the lots of a man, 
the only casualty being that of Mr. John Monro, the Sub* 
Collector, who had accompanied an intimate friend of the 
23rd Light Infantry, and, led away by his ardour in the 
pursuit, received a wound of which he died at Dluirwar 
some days later.* During the night a battery 10 breach the 

* On the 1 jlh becemher: he was it nephew of Sir Thomas Mi nra. 
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Fort was constructed on this point, which opened with effect 
3 5 ex 1 mom ing. Inti ie a ft?: rn 01 >1 \ A n n -s> ajg e was r 0 ee i fed, re- 
questing permission to send a vakil, who. on repairing to the 
Commissioner, was referred to the officer commanding, by 
whom he was told dial if they were ready to surrender die 
Fori. u> by down, their arms, and to deliver up the persons 
specified in die proclamation, they should hoist a white flag, 
when orders to cease firing would Ijc given. By-andby a 
whin flag was seen <m the ramparts ; but some hesitation 
was evinced in fulfilling the conditions, owing apparently to 
tin- conflicting counsels and the warn of unanimity which 
had 1 irevailedamong the headers!i-om the first, preparations 
were therefore made for resuming the attack, anil it was not 
until eight o'clock next morning (5 th inst.) that die gates 
were thrown open and the prisoners delivered ujx During 
die night many of the Shetsanadis quietly evacuated the 
Fort, being allowed to pass tho ugh the investing pickets 
without hindrance. Order was seem restored, liberal terms 
were granted to nil except Auradi Virappa. who was tried 
and sentenced to .transportation for life.* 

Gurus tddapah received back his estate, and I saw him re¬ 
peatedly in after years comfortable and contented. He was 
a man of excellent natural tlisjjosicion, ami was much re¬ 
spected. QbsKngapa Tdi received a social grant for the 
protection lie hat! afforded us. 

On breaking up the force, the 7th Cavalry, which had 
come from Shofapnr, was ordered to return by way ol'Scin- 
dago, a village in Htingund Taluk, which had been occupied 
hy a party of Arabs from the Nizam's country, invited by 
the pdiil of the pince. They were easily expelled, and the 
pdill was sidxcd and tried for high treason. This was in 
Mr. Munro s Sub-Collectofate, to which 1 was at die same 
time sent in temporary charge, while Mr. Stevenson went 
to his own Sul h Division at Rmiilmntuir. Soon afterwards, 
Mr. T, H. Baber was appointed Principal Collector and 
Political Agent; and so ended the Kilriir tragedy, 

* I {01^ if any othsrs were iheil 
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THE ANCIENT PELASGI AND THEIR 
DESCENDANTS. 

(liv H. E. W \ssa Pasha axf> the late Sm P. Colquhoux.) 

I Continued from our last issm..) 

The arts ami culture of the Tyrrhenian branch of the first 
immigration were evidently derived Horn Fgypt* 

The second phase of this immigration occurred after the 
Greck tsettfenaent in stations along the coasts of the Pelasgic 
area. First the Archipelagos Islands were occupied ; and 
thence colonization extended to the coasts fif Asia Minor, 
where they arrived among their centtpatriots as a foreign 
race. The iiiorvening period had rendered their once com¬ 
mon speech reciprocally unintelligible:, while the Graccicizing 
element widened the breach. These colonists took to wife 
the women of (he country, and a species of confusion of 
tongues arose; indeed * it is probable dial the Pelasgiati 
speech had become, by admixture, unintelligible. 

From the Ionian Sea other Pobsgfc colonists passed 
to Southern Italy, driving their predecessors to Sicily, set¬ 
tling permanently in those countries. 

The third emigration from the Pdoponnese took plate 
at a comparatively recent period, or about fl-C. 443 - when 
the thoroughly Gr&ci cried Felasgirms settled in Thulium, 
under Lampon. an expedition to which Herodotus and 
other eminent men attached themselves. 

Language is obviously no test uf race, since the speech 
of people will change without the element of foreign 
admixture, nay, even without quitting the same country ; 
much more so when both those dements are combined 
with a great lapse of time! Divesting legend and fable of 
its obvious exaggerations, it is nevertheless clear that the 
area above alluded to was from time to time invaded by 
tribes from Asia, and that the more remote was the 
Pdasgic. The myth is as follows :—In the nineteenth 
century before our era, a certain Pehisgus I., son ot the 
earth (rnr^fto), established himself in Arcadia, and was 
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followed by Peiasgus 11., who reigned in .-EtoHa, white 
Plueton governed, the Molopi, a people of Epeiros, fn 
the sixteenth century u,C. an Egyptian called Dauaus, 
whom Pelasgus or Gekinor had hospitably received, treach¬ 
erously slew his host, anti assumed the sceptre of Argos. 
All that this myth indicates is, tliat until the ninth century 
h.c, the continent of Greece was occupied by Pelasgians 
ami other races who came into collision with them \ hence 
it may be deduced that these Pelasgians, fabled to be 
descended from Pelasgus. were.- sons of the earth or autodie 
ikons* in other words, the oldest known inhabitants, and 
that subsequently other races intruded on them, h may 
lw that in some of these raids* the invaders, being imsuc- 
ecsstu], were driven back, and in others supplanted the 
Pelasgtc dement; but whom the Pelasgi supplanted, whe¬ 
ther Iberian-Turanian, or uf the Greek-speaking race, it haz 
lieeu imjiossible as yet to prove. 

In later times tltc Pdasgiaiis who assorted that generic 
designation, assailed by ^Eoltans, Tomans. Dorians, and 
Others^ wh:i it will nevertheless be seen were also Pelns- 
£ :uns * were forced ri» relinquish the seaboard and tow-lying 
plains, and take refuge in the hilly country and other 
regions dilficiilt of access. And now the question arises 
w betnur these were of a different race : did this constimte a 
second invasion, since there is no record of such in the 
earlier times, or between that epoch and the Persian expe¬ 
dition ? Thus the mythical Pelasgtts and Phaeton were 
theroiore manifestly held to be Pelasgic chiefs settled in 
ri-.tolia and Molopia, and driven out uf Argos and other 
territory originally occupied by the .Etoliau and Toniau 
^nd Hfjllonii irruptrons ; hut it by no means follows that 

^ lCSe " n " rc n d* *tlso Pdasgic tribes, while DauaQs is repre¬ 
sented as an intrusive foreigner. 

It is r.oi possible that this second invasion was of a 
reek race there being no trace of such in history; nor 
1S ,l suppose anodicr mcc of immigrants, suffi¬ 

ciently numerous and jwwerful to dispossess the- former 
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settled and warlike Pefosgi, forth with drive them from their 
country, and supplant them in race and language, or totally 
extirpate and supersede them, k seems more probable 
that they were of the same race, and took their designation 
as a tribal name from the country which they inhabited, or 
the particular country whence they originally came. 

In the ninth century the mythic begins to fade before the 
historic age and authentic history ; for Karaites, a descend¬ 
ant of Hercules, is found establishing himsdf in Emathia; 
but whether he was driven from Argos and founded the 
Macedonian empire, being a descendant of those Pelasgi 
whose origin is lost in legend, is uncertain. Previous to this 
epoch there was no trace of Macedonia, of which EmaLhia 
was. according to alt ancient historians, the primitive de¬ 
nomination. the cradle and kernel of that empire, which 
subsequently became the most powerful and glorious of the 
world. Emathia must have been that district situated in the 
Albanian mountains between Deb re and the Mer- 

ditc clan, called “Math ’ and Matlna to the present day. 
front the river Mathia discharging Itself Into the Adriatic 
between Epidamne (Durazzo) and Seoul rj. ^Scutari). This 
part or the country abounds in ancient mins and die 
remains of an old tower called Pella, presumably the central 
town or capital of the district. It is the well-known custom 
of ancient as well as of modem notions to perpetuate in 
their new scats the names of their former ..bodes: nor is 
this more strikingly followed out than in the American 
continent, of which it is needless to multiply examples: 
London, New York. Cambridge, Boston, and innumerable 
others.* Thus the Pella placed by geographers near 
Thcssalonica was but a modern representative of the 
ancient city of the Same name. 

Jn the seventh century n.c., Philip 1 „ probably a direct 
descendant of Karanos, ruled Macedonia, and was succeeded 
by Europus. Towards the end of that century A Ik on was 

* I’ncaclw, in his India inGtwcv, applin this analogy to the r.omrfr 
dam re of classical Greece. 
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king of the Epdros, and at the beginning of the sixth. 
Alexander son of Amyntas, who slew the Persian ambas¬ 
sador for having attempted the chastity of the women. 

fn the fifth century, the age of Pericles. Perdiccas, the 
then king of Macedonia, made war on Sitalce, king of 
Thrace: anti at this epoch Macedonia was a considerable 
and powerful State. During this period the so-called Greek 
nationalities combined in defence of their independence! 
but neither the Epeirots nor the Macedonians joined them 
against Xerxes, and Herodotus relates that their only non- 
Greek allies were on the Greek frontier of Theaprotia; that 
on the contrary. Thracians, Macedonians, Epeirots,and Gauls 
served in the army of Xerxes. 

In the fourth century Perdiccas 111„ king of Maced on. 
was slain in the war against the Illyrians, while Alexander 
beat the Athenians and subjugated the Phocians. which 
ended in his admission to the Amphictyomc League: not 
that he was entitled to that position, hut because, as a 
matter of policy, it Wits judged prudent to secure the aid, 
or at least the neutrality, of a powerful ;md dangerous 
neighbour. On the other hand, Philip would be flattered 
by admission within the pale of civilization, and escaping 
irum die uncomplimentary designation of barbarian ■ and in 
other respects it suited his ambitious views. Thus his 
admission favoured the policy of both parties. 

During the interval which elapsed between die fabu¬ 
lous age and that of Alexander, no important personages 
appear among die kings of the Epeiros, nor docs reliable 
information exist. In the fourth century uc. the king's of 
the Epeiros first began to make themselves a position. A 
certain Alexander, king of the Epctros. |xt,> c d over to ltd)', 
conquered the Sammies, and formed an alliance with 
tne Romans, while Alexander the Great conquered Asia. 
This leads to the inevitable conclusion that the Epetros 
not only formed „ 0 part 0 f Greece, which Alexander 
dominated, Lm that it was not even the political ally of 
these States, and took no part in the movement of die 
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Macedonian .kgaiast Greece and Asia. The Eptiios 
remained perfect!)' indifferent :md neutral. 

In ,376 b.c. the E petros placed itself under Cassandcr, 
Icing of Macedonia* but three years later revolted ami was 
defeated. Notwithstanding this reverse, yet still in the 
third century, the Epdros produced a great man in the 
person of Pyrrhus, who having passed into 1 taly. declared 
war against the Macedonians and the Greeks on his fron¬ 
tiers. It was on this occasion that the soldiers, astonished 
by the rapidity of ins movements, said that he rivalled ihf 
t *£gje i Pyrrhus answered that it was true, but that it was 
their javelins that furnished the eagle with wings. Plu¬ 
tarch, who records tins characteristic circumstance in his 
Life of Pyrrhus, knew not j remarks Wassa Pasha) nor 
ever conceived that this was the origin of the generic 
appellation of the Albanians, vis. Skypetlir. It is. how¬ 
ever, more probable that the term had an earlier origin 
and that the expression in question was only the reflex oi 
y, f.ir older conception. 

The eagle is constantly mentioned in Homer, and 
appears to have been the Epeirot or Pdasgian national 
emblem; and this rapidity of military movement was the 
characteristic of the race, a point of which tile impor¬ 
tance wilt he seen hereafter in tin: second part oi tins 
treatise. Plutarch, who was unacquainted with the Petasgic 
language, considered as barbarous in die age of 1 lerotlotus. 
and who was personally unacquainted with the Epeiros 
and its people, would be unable to supply an explanation 
worthy of the consideration of savants and phllologers. 
The eagle is termed skkyff; Shkyjtere, or Shkvpetti, 
signifies the land of the eagle, and Shkypethr the son of the 
eagle, showing conclusively dial the Epelrots were a people 
distinct from the Greeks, had always their own language, 
chat of the and cm Pdttgi* of which tongue the Gra-cicized 
Pdasgi were ignorant: furthermore that it is the same 
which is spoken in the present day in Epciros, Macedonia, 
Illyria, in some of the islands of the AJgean Sea. and 
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in the mountains of Attica, namely Albanian, or Slikype- 
v^rc. The Importance of this explanation h demonstrated 
by tiie fact that the < Vreek terms 1 Epeiros," 1 Macedonia, 11 
and " Albania f ' are wholly unknown to the Albanians, nor 
do these words find place in their tongue, or any other than 
Skjcypelitre, ShLyphe. ami S/tLypini. 

Those names were given to them by Europeans hi the 
fourteenth and Jmet:nth centuries, ami convey no significa¬ 
tion whatever in their tongue; whereas the terms Sfdypirt 
ind SUypfiare arc recognised as the national nomenclature 
from Scutari (including the districts of Opek, Pristena. 
U nnia, Katchanik, Uskup, Perleph. Monastic Florcsia, 
Krebena. Calurites, and Janina), down to the Gulph of 
iVvesa, and the whole country included geographically be¬ 
tween these points and the sue Such will be die reply of 
every peasant of whom the traveller may inquire, and who 
would consider himself offended If called otherwise, deem.- 
»'£ <t to W an Insult in some foreign tongue which he did 
not understand. Not only does the Sh&ypddr languagu bear 
no affinity with the various dialects of die Greek, but their 
manners and customs and military organization, have 
nothing in common, 

A curious instance in support of this allegation is found 
in Plutarch, who, in recording the murder of CKtus by. 
Alexander, says: “ He broke from them and called to his 
guards m the Macedonian language, which was the signal for 
a great tumult. Alexander had been educated in Greece,and 
was an accomplished Greek scholar; but it would have been 
I utile for him to address his subordinates in a language un¬ 
known t(} them, or in other than SAiypeiitr^ Moreover, a 
drunken man would naturally express liimsdfin his mother 
tongue; hence it id patent that the mother tongue of Philip 
and Alesander was none other than ShfyfKtarc, the language 
of the ancient I’elasgi. Many ancient authors record that 
the .Eohans or the Greek frontier spoke a mixed language, 
lull Grech and half Pelasgic. which they term barbarous. 

he Creek language w;is only known to die higher grades 
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of society, who studied it as they do at the present day in 
Home of die Albanian districts. It is moreover dear dial 
die courtiers,, generals, -md statesmen in the days of Philip 
and Pyrrhus conversed in Greek, wrote in Greek, and culti¬ 
vated Greek literature. The court and official language 
has been, and in many countries is, distinct from that of 
die nation- In Scotland at one time It was French, though 
Gaelic and English were the languages of the people. In 
Russia, and Sweden, and Wallnchia till recently it was als* ■ 
French. In Denmark and Greece it was German. Gaelic 
and Russian were, apart from dynastic influences, non- 
liter: try languages: and Shkypcthrc had, until lately, not 
been reduced to writing in any practical form, and was 
devoid of literature. Thus Greek, as a more cultivated 
language and possessing' a literature, was adopted then, 
as now the Romaic, as a general means of intercourse. 
It however by no means follows that those who in the age 
of Alexander spoke Greek were Greek of race, any more 
than that all diplomatists are Frenchmen. At that timi; 
Greek was the common tongue of Asia, Africa, Rome, 
and Italy. Attic and Ionic Greeks, or Grzecirizcd Pelasgi. 
had ceased to have aught in common with the Pdasgians, 
except their Theogony; and for the best of reasons, that 
they continued to worship the Pelasgfe divinities originally 
derived from Egypt, which they had made their own. 

The Pela gi, according to Herodotus, gave their deities 
no special names, nor did they make to themselves graven 
or molten images, nor te rap him. They adored nature in its 
benevolent phenomena, which was the Faith they brought 
with them. Their Theogony, probably refined upon and 
perfectioned by Greek culture, was but the result of the 
observation of the phy sical movements of nature, the cycle 
of seasons, and the relation of the dements respectively. 
In a word, it consisted in a scries of logical deductions or 
primitive explanations of the mundane system, which is. in 
fact, the first essay of the human romd in philosophy. 

Chaos, jew. signifying “ empty," " shapeless,’* or " de~ 
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vourer " is derived from the Pelasgic words ha has t " I eat.” 
likJ hit Adas, u eater ” or " dovourcr ;" or the words hasp, 
hnafti. hasps: , 'open," ‘'void." The translation in Gene¬ 
sis is, " th<j oartii was without form and void-'" 

Of Chans is bom Enh, 'Bpe&w t the root of which is erh, 

. rkem, <rlteni , or t/rhed, sombrx-. dark, obscurity* i 
Albanian, n-hh is to make dark, , r-k':t he makes darl,. 
trAeni, a dark place. Erebus is die abode of eternal 
darkness. 

Gea, IV‘( r$. is the earth. In the Dorian dialect y be¬ 
comes ; in, ah:, erdtha ; in Albanian it becomes dh\ dike. 
UraiMS, »►’•"/* n v, vran-vrant . i vrant is " cloudy " ■ and add 
ing the Greek suffix, i-:-fan.os is obtained, which is the 
Albanian word for the region of the clouds. 

The union of Gkea with Uratios, heaven and earth, 
produced Rhea and Chroms. 

RAeti signifies “naked” and’*cloud." XpoWdii Albanian 
is Ksh, and k and rare interchangeable in some districts; 
and ksk would become rah, K&hn Rohtt , the time. The 
addition of the Greek suffix makes rah it as, yphrov. Rhea is 
i*oro of Z-\. Jupiter. Zaa. Z&e means voice* Rhea, the 
dotid, could not be impregnated bin by the lightning 
giving out a ** sound " or 11 voice-” Thus thunder and 
lightning is the Zaa or Zee of the Pebsgi; and it may 
be rememlxire I that the oracles of Dodon.i were given by 
a voice, and that Zee was the god of die (’elasgi. In some 
districts of Albania Zee lirona set se get is, '* Voice deliver 
ua from evil.” The word has undergone modification into 
Zaan. Zo&tt, and Zoot, signifying “ God " ; and they swear 
per Zoen. per Zoot. 
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TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF PIRKE ABOTH. 

In the work, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, of which a copy 
has been presented to the Congress. 1 announced as in pre¬ 
paration a catalogue of manuscripts of Pirhe A both. with, 
especial reference to doubtful readings The subject is a 
large one, but I purpose now to say only a few words upon 
it My list comprises, beside manuscripts of London, Oxford, 
and Cambridge, a number which were examined by me in 
Paris, Hamburg, Berlin, and St Petersburg on the occasion 
of the third international Congress of Orientalists which 
met at St Petersburg in 1870. 

Ko. 1 is a well-written copy, belonging to the British 
Museum, of the valuable commentary on A both by 1C Isaac 
|>«n Shelomoh, of the Israeli family of Toledo. He tells us 
that he wrote it at an early age for his own improvement, 
and that it was extracted from " the great and wide sea" of 
the commentary of his ancestor. R, Israel, who explained 
A both at length in the Arabic tongue. Prom R. Isaac I 
pass on to remark that his ancestor R. Israel's work was 
supposed to have perished, when a commentary of unknown 
authorship, defective at beginning and end and at two places 
in the middle, was purchased for the Bodleian library: and 
this proved on examination to be the lost commentary of R. 
Israel. This result is briefly stated tn Ncubauers Bodleian 
Cat&Lgnt. with a reference to my A fain catalogue [No, 90] 
for a proof of the Statement. The proof consists in an 
agreement everywhere of tin; Bodleian manuscript with die 
above-mentioned commentary of R. Isaac, of a kind to show 
that this is the work of his ancestor, out of which his own 
commentary, as he tells us, was made, 

R. Israel’s commentary is rich in illustrations from the 
ancient Jewish literature, and also contains many allusions to 
medieval works on A both and other subjects. He was evi¬ 
dently a philosopher, as well as a man of letters. He goes 
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fully into the discussion of ethical points. In one place hi: 
lias an excursus of twenty-six pages on the principle- of 
almsgiving. Hc refers to Rub be iiu Shemue!, Rabbcnu Jonoh. 
R-Meir Hallevi, Rashi. Rumbam, RJato, Aristotle, and others. 
He has critical notes upon the readings ia cases of doubt. 

No. 20 is the British Museum ■“ Machazor of R. Simchnh 
of Vitry, originally compiled about i too xn.,” as it iais been 
called in reliance upon the authority of Luzzatto. But the 
truth is, that it is a fine Machazor compiled by some one who 
had access to the Machazor Vitry, and used it more or less, 
in some cases expressly quoting it by name, h should ap¬ 
parently be regarded as the Machazor of Isaac ben Dorbelo., 
as hr calls himself, or D$r&cl as the name is written else¬ 
where. I le bad visited Russia in his travels, and the late 
Dr. Schiller- 5 z messy identified him with "Isaac of Russia. 1 ' 
This Machazor contains one of the principal rabbinic com¬ 
mentaries on A hath, which I am not without hope of being 
able to edit some thy. The author of the commentary, which 
is quoted under various mimes, seems to have been R. Jacob 
hen Shimshon, or R. Jacob Shimshoni. the abbreviated form 
of which. V " v ' t . would have been easily corrupted Into ’ rT 
"Rash!, to whom (among others) the work has accordingly 
been falsi ty attributed. 

Xa i £& is copy of thisR. Jacob scorn tnetitary, in the posses¬ 
sion oi the London Ashkenazic Jews’ College. The scribe in 
cftfeplace remarks that lie lias had recotir^etoanothercommiui- 
tary to supply a defect in that from which he was copying. 
.Many of the rabbinic commentaries on . Ibolh are of this com¬ 
posite character, but tilts note, explaining how a part of one 
has come to be embodied hi another, is quite exceptional and 
of great interest. 1 u other cases,especially in short marginal 
commentaries, the writer, while following one ptrusf; on the 
whole, will frequently work into it notes from another which 
seem to him more edifying or to tile point, till the distinctive 
features of the original are more or less completely ohiiter- 
aied. Ihis makes it difficult or impossible in sonic cases to 
determine the authorship of a rabbinic commentary. 
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As regards the text of A both, k is well known that U con¬ 
sists properly of five chapters only, although a sixth is ap¬ 
pointed to be read as part of the tract. 1t is not so generally 
known that there art different formsof the sixth chapter, while 
some manuscripts even give seven chapters. In some Yemen 
codices the shah chapter contains a series of beatitudes; one 
such code* is in the possession of the Chief Rabbi, Dr, Adler. 

No, co, as staled in Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, 
p. 109, makes A both end at the words. “ to do the will of 
thy Father which is in heaven." Other manuscripts confirm 
this indirectly; but I have nop as yet, found it expressly- 
stated, except in Isaac Corbel's recension of the commen¬ 
tary of r"*n. He places the sayings of " fen I K H and 
“ben Bag Bag*’ at the end of Terek VI. 

It would be out of place to discuss a multitude of various 
readings in detail on an occasion like the pitseltt; but l may 
be allowed to illustrate by three cases the variations which 
are found in the manuscripts. 

In Terek IK of the five disciples of Rabhan Jochanan 
ben Zakkai, it is related that they said three things, just 
ns it is said of the men of the Great Synagogue, that “ they 
said three things." But the meaning, of course, is, that the 
rive disciples of R. jochanan said Su e. thing.-. auk ; and 
accordingly the reading " three, three,'’ for " three " is to be 
preferred, and we should read in the Hebrew, with good 
manuscript authority; that they said,— 

■IW rtsyVip 

In Terek III., there is one of the most difficult sayings 
in Aboth, which is usually read,— 

mvwib mjt trtnfr bp *irr 

111 Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (p, 66 ) 1 have defended 
and adopted the paradoxical reading, B?m "p n"t, " be light 
of head understanding * L lightness of head,'’ which usually 
has a had meaning, to have 1 good one also, as is the 
case with some other expressions. 1 wrote in this sense 
fourteen years ago. Xow I have to add that Mr. S.Sf'iiecIiter, 
Lecturer in Rabbinic in the University of Cambridge, and 
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editor of the A both dc Rabbi Nathan, has pointed out to me 
in one of his tests of that work (p. 6S), a passage confirm¬ 
ing this curious readme namely :—- 

nn: 1 : Ermn ns rsroa z*~cn 2 
■’jnt irtV> Try yAwn nopra t 
■* Three tilings [that is to say) endear a man to his fellow- 
creatures ; an open hand, a spread table, and lightness of 
head," or liberality, hospitality, geniality. Two of the three 
things being meritorious, the third must be taken to be so. 
Thus we have a good sense for kalhtik rash; and we need 
not doubt dial the reading kal rosh, which has die support 
of good manuscripts, is die right one It is easy to see how 
it came to be corrupted into its present form. 

I11 Perch IV,, we read, "This world Is like a vestibule before 
the world U> come,’' die Greek word for ‘'vestibule," which 
occurs twice in the saying, being commonly written Ttlfira 
with rtsh at tin* end, Bui it is expressly stated by R. 
Jacob hen Shhnshon, and again by R, Israel, that the word 
should be written with daUih, instead of the second resin 
i!id thb reading is supported by so many good manuscripts 
that there can be no doubt of its correctness. It may seem 
a small thing to restore a daleth to its rightful place, which 
has been usurped by a resh * but he who ltd ms from the 
careful scribe, "jnrw mji even one letter," is bound, 
in the words of I’crek R. Muir, *'to do him honour,' It is 
not labour lost which enables us to remove even slight 
blemishes from the text of a writing of the intrinsic excel¬ 
lence. and wide-spread popularity of Pirke A both . 

C . Taylor. 

St. John's Loikie, Cambridge! 

13/A August, 1891, 
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ON THE TRANSLITERATION OF ORIENTAL 
LANGUAGES. 

A P-u'm ooMifl \rcATEJ' nv Sir M MQNI Elt-WILLIAMS, K.C.I.K, 
D.C.T-, EODEX PhOFESSOR Ol? SjUiSkET), OXFORD, 

Evek since the publication of *' Original Papers iUttstraring 
the Application of the Roman Alphabet to the Languages 
of India, which I edited for the late Sir Charles Travel van 
about thirty-two years ago, I have been deeply interested 
in the question of the possibility of 3 uniform, system of 
transliteration for Indian languages. It is scarcely neces¬ 
sary for me to express my conviction—a conviction which 
so many Orientalists share with me — that the l^atm 
alphabet, notwithstanding its deficiencies. Is admirably 
simple, practical* and pliable; and that by the addition 
of a few marks or points—like those already employed 
over the letters i and j—it may be rendered capable of the 
most regular, methodical, and scientific adaptation to every' 
purpose of Oriental transliteration. 

I mysdf make no claim to be what is tailed an "all- 
round Orientalist , 1 and therefore restrict my present re- 
marks to Indian languages. But the growing importance 
of this subject in connection with all Oriental studies ought 
to impel Orientalists generally to extend their view over 
the whole linguistic field, and to consider the applicability 
of the Latin symbols to the graphic systems of all the 
languages of the East 

Indeed, most of us are aware that important Oriental 
texts—such as the Rig-vcda, part of the Ynjur-veda, the 
Aitareya- Brahmaya, the Divyavadam. important portions 
of Lhe Pali Tripitaka—not to speak of Zend, .Arabic, Per¬ 
sian, and Hindustani texts—have been already effectively 
transliterated and printed in the Latin alphabet, for the 
benefit and convenience of scholars, who ,-jtc nevertheless 
quite conversant with Oriental graphic systems and have 
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no dcsttiC tliat they should be superseded by any European 
system.— 

Also, that many excellent translations of Oriental works 
have been published, involving Constant transliteration of 
Oriental words:— 

Also, tliat numerous Oriental Societies— such as those of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, India, 
Ceylon, America, France, and Germany—constantly put 
forth valuable papers, the utility of which is much enhanced 
by the free employment of equivalent Latin letters as a 
substitute for, or in conjunction with, the more complicated 
Oriental characters:— * 

Finally, that in ail popular works on Eastern subjects 
proper names Irave to be transliterated for the benefit of 
general readers 

No wonder, then, that the question of how far it may be 
practicable to bring about among Orientalists of aJ] nations 
more harmony of practice in carrying out the detail of 
transliteration, has for some time been a burning question 
which has not yet burnt Itself out 1 have myself uiged 
the discussion of this question, with a view to the settle¬ 
ment of controverted points, at two international Oriental 
Congresses, as well as at a special meeting of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, held in the 
spring of last year. As a result of die Paper which 1 
read at the Berlin Gmgress of rSSt, a Committee was 
appointed, which, however, so far as I am aware, has never 
formulated any scheme ur drawn up any report. The 
Royal Asiatic Society has also appointed a Committee, 
of which I am Chairman; but, owing to accidental circum¬ 
stances, we liave hitherto been prevented from holding 
more than one meeting, I trust that this last Committee 
may meet again next November, and that some definite 
conclusions may L«j arrived at anti bid before t general 
meeting ol our Asiatic Society, and subsequently, 1 Iiojje, 
promulgated in its Journal 

Meanwhile 1 wish to take every opportunity of repeating 
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the expression of my own individual satisfaction, that, in¬ 
dependently of the action of Societies and Committees, the 
practice of Oriental scholars appears to be gradually 
settling down into a general acceptance of Sir William 
Jones's principles of transliteration, as propounded by him 
in the very first paper of the Researches of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society in 178S, And this result is being brought 
about, as it seems to me, by a simple process of natural 
selection and survival of the fittest Doubtless Sir William 
Jones's scheme has been considerably improved upon and 
modified. The Oriental scholars of each nation have 
shown a predilection for the employment of special forms of 
diacritical marks. Moreover, to this day Isolated variations 
are being tentatively put forward by individual scholars in 
different countries. 

To me. as an Englishman, the great merit of Sir William 
Jones's scheme appears to be, that while it renounces the 
chaotic vowel-system which prevails in the spelling of Eng¬ 
lish words, it preserves the English value of certain important 
consonantal symbols. 

This is more especially conspicuous in its giving the usual 
English sounds to the symbols ch and j in our words ‘'cheer* 1 
and "jeer"—-sounds equally common in Indian languages. 

Its conformity, as far as practicable, to English usage is 
also conspicuous in its adhering to the Latin practice of 
adding the symbol h to represent the aspiration of certain 
consonants—a practice which, although it offends against 
the rule that every single distinct sound, simple or 
aspirated, should be represented by a single symbol, is 
now adopted by the majority of European Orientalists 
(e.g. In M,ph, etc.). 

And, in regard to these points, it seems to me, that atl 
Orientalists, of whatever nationality, will be ready to admit 
that we Englishmen are bound, as rulers of India, to give 
our Indian subjects a form of transliteration which shall, as 
far as possible, bring it into harmony with our own alphabet. 
This cannot be done with the vowels, but it is more possible 
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with the consonants, ami Sir \\ illiani Jones lias wisely taken 
this into consideration > n his application of ch. j. ?h, -dt, etc. 

It might, of course, be fairly urged by French Orientalists 
that, as their general pronunciation of the Latin vowel sym¬ 
bols was followed by Sir William Jones, he ought also to 
liave respected the French use ui ch (in words like chcval), 
and of j (in yV. etc.}. 

German Orientalists, too. might have put,In a plea for their 
own use of their own ch and j (in ich, d>ch,jtz, etc,). And 
it is well known that it was For a long lime the practice of 
German Orientalists to represent the English and Indian 
sounds or ch. j. and sh by combinations representing these 
sounds in a way suited to themselves, e.g. by isc&, dsch, and 
sch, while die French (e.g. Burnouf) represented the same 
sounds by tefr, dj. and ch. ilopp, too, adopted the practice 
of placing the Greek symbol for tile hard aspirate above an 
aspirated transliterated Sanskrit consonant, thus, t, d\ ior 
rh, dh. 

Then, in 1855, Lcpsius of Berlin published the hrsi 
English edition of his Standard Alphabet applicable to all 
languages. His scheme corresponded to that of Bopp, It 
must V borne in mind, however, that he afterwards {in 1S63) 
published an Important modification of his original method. 
Nevertheless his original method of transliterating the pala¬ 
tals has been followed by Bohtlingk and Roth in their great 
•Sanskrit-German Dictionary, as well as liy Bdhtlingk in Ids 
own special Dictionary, and by Lassen in Ids great work 
called “ Indische AIterthiimskiinde, >f 

These scholars, however, Follow the usual German method 
of employing/for our v. as well os the French >; to repre¬ 
sent the palatal sibilant vr s. Moreover they differ front 
Lcpsius in employing sh for the cerebral sibilant and adding 
h for the aspiration of the consonants (as in kh instead of It). 

Unhappily, the Editor of ” The Sacred Books of the 
East,'’ published at the Oxford University* Prcs^. has pro 
mulgated in that lung series of works a scheme which he 
calls " a missionary alphabet," in which the transliteration of 
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the Nggarl jialatals conforms to the original method of 
Lepsius. Hence, in these generally important books, in- 
t ended for the use of English-speaking Orientalists—'includ¬ 
ing natives of India—throughout the civilized world, we have 
our common sounds of ch and/ (equally 1 common in Indian 
languages) represented by Italic k and jp 1 lie consequence 
is, that such names as. Chandra-gup to. Sachcliid-ijiuinda. an: 
spelt Aandra-gtipta. SaAfid-ananda, while faina is < 7 aina. 
and—the Italics being often omitted by printers in quota 
riems from these works —a fa be pronunciation o| important 
proper names is being everywhere propagated. Moreover, 
ho marks the cerebral letters by italics (which are always 
slippery when single or isolated), instead of by dots under¬ 
neath. 

Clearly, then, very regrettable variations still exist in the 
present practice of Oriental scholars of different nationali¬ 
ties. Still, I think that these differences might bo discussed 
in a spirit of mutual harmony and concession, with a view 
to the eventual attainment of nearly complete international 
uniformity in die transliteration, not only of Aryan, but of 
Semitic languages. 

Whether it would be wise to enter upon the discussion 
of the possibility of such an eventuality in regard to Tu¬ 
ranian languages having Ideographic sj stemfc-snch as thf 
Chinese—! leave to be decided by others. I merely observe 
that the existence of about 43>coo distinct ideographic 
symbols (though not more than S.OOO are said to l>e used 
by the most highly educated writers) makes the uniform 
transliteration of Chinese—if possible at all—a question 
which seems likely to glow with incandescent heat. 

As to Japan, 1 understand that a Japanese New Testa¬ 
ment transliterated into Latin or Roman characters is 
already in existence. 

I need scarcely add. that I leave wholly untouched the 
difficult question of deciding upon die best alphabet for 
Httvtriiiett languages such as tire African. 

I now ytve Lhc scheme which I have adopted far the 
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transliteration of the N^garf alphabet, in the second edition 
of my Sanskrit-Etiglish Dictionary'. 

Vowels. 

w a, -?n tr; f /; f, ^ T; w, /r; ■» « : ^ /v, ^ w 

(u />*/, ^ /-TO p, <?; P‘, ^ ai; wt, 't o; wr, 't c/Af. 

Anus vara, * r. or m ; Visarga,• h, 

Cohsosmtis, 

Gutturals, ^ - £//; n g, v ? it. 

Palatals, u r, 3 ;7/; ^ y. juft. ^ //. 

Cerebrals, z /, » M/ ? {/. e 4%; * n. 

Dentals, * /, -q ///5 </. ^ tfk; » «. 

Labials, qyS, / v Z\ ^ M n *H. 

Semivowels, r r: * /, » t J , 

Sibilants, sj v, ^ $//, * 5 1 . 

Aspirate, 7 h. 

Compounds, t»j ksh, and about 500 others transliterated 
on the same principle. 

The following, then, are a few of the points which it 
seems to me desirable to discuss, and in respect of which 
some definite conclusions ought to be arrived at—assuming 
of course that the desirability of employing e, J and y as 
equivalents for the Indian palatal letters is already generally 
admitted. 

t. V hether the sadd!c-ba ck-shapcd circumflex ( A ). or the 
horizontal nark (“). or the acute accentual mark ('), should 
be employed for long vowels? In my Dictionary we keep 
the first to denote the blending of vowels by Sandhi, and 
]-refer the second for ordinary long vowels, as enabling us 
to use accents. 

2. Whether the Sanskrit vowel sound ri should be 
expressed by r (as some German scholars hold) or by ri ? 

a- Whether e alone or ; with some diacritical mark (such 
as ri. should stand for die A"agar! w, and for our sound of 
(h in thutth ? 
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4. Whether the guttural nasal * should be represented 
by ft ? 

5. Whether i, or s, or \ ur the French j J should stand for 
the Ndgari palatal sibilant v * (Note that the use of f is 
common in Germany and America, and that Professor 
Cowell of Cambridge. Professor Weber of Berlin, and 
Professor Whitney of America support it). My own 
objection to f is, that printers (especially in India) some¬ 
times leave out the cedilla. For example 1 have met with 
yi£ta and Calya for V^va and Calya, which leads to such 
words being pronounced Vikva&nd Kalya. 

6. Whether a simple symbol, such as s rather than s/t, 
should stand for die cereb.d sibilant n ? 

7. Whether sc should be adopted (as it lias been by 
Lassen, John Muir and others) for the common compound 

8. Whether some formal protest might not be made 
against the Bengal? system of transliterating the inherent 
short d by the symbol o (eg. 15 rah mo Sum aj for Brahma 
Sam.ij), and to the Burmese system of transliterating -s 
bv ih, etc.—practices which result from mixing up the 
question of scientific transliteration with that of mere local 
varieties of pronunciation. 

9. Whether, at least, sonic authoritative transliteration 
of common names, both Aryan and Semitic, could not be 
drawn up and recommended to be adopted by those who 
lvrite books on Oriental subjects for general readers ? 

10. Whether in certain of the commonest names (esjje- 
cially of places) scientific accuracy should not be sacrificed 
to time-honoured usage (as in the name " Benares.' eic.\? 

M. MONIER-WOUAMS. 
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THE STUDY AND TRANSLITERATIN' OF 

HEBREW. 

[ have been asked 10 contribute a short paper to the 
Semitic Section of tile Congress . but ! fear it is out of my 
power to addrifuch to the interest uf die discussions. I 
would wish to urge the importance of real sound and prac¬ 
tical study of the Semitic languages, for l tun persuaded 
that the tendency of the present day, in scholarship no Jess 
than in theology', is to theorize and to seek after novelty 
in speculation, rather than tu secure a firmer grasp upon 
the facts of language and die treasures of literature. In 
Hebrew the very paucity of the Biblical standards has 
given scope to the desire for speculation, while the records 
and monuments themselves have been treated with a degree 
ot liberty and even violence which would nor be tolerated 
or be possible in cliissic.nl fields. When scholars considcr 
thcmsclvcs at liberty to dismember the received literature 
at trill, and Lu assign the most arbitrary dates to various 
portions of the same book, one is surely warned to consider 
whether it is impossible that deferential study of the docu¬ 
ments as we have them and have received them may Ur; 
expected to yield more certain and satisfactory- results. And 
it is an indisputable fact, that a knowledge of any language 
w hich can vary to the extent of eight centuries in die date 
assigned to the same documents must for ever forego the 
claim to be regarded as iivt;d and certain. At all events 
we may safely predict that its conclusions will not be final 
Sound and honest investigation of die fact?, with painstaking 
inducticm based upon them, is thr- only sale ami trustworthy 
course likdv to b ad t<i enlargement of knowledge or to a 
correct understanding of the received phenomena. 

TherL K however, one point in which l think it may be 
possible to submit something that may lie worth the attention 
of members of the Congress, and that is, the best method of 
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cxpKssiflj I lt:brt;\v in English Ictti'is. Sorni* of our host 
modem Sanskritisti have altogether abandoned the Ueva- 
nagari alphabet, perfect as that method of writing must be 
regarded in comparison with the Hebrew ; and if this is per¬ 
missible in the case of Sanskrit, there is tin reason why it 
should be proscribed in Hebrew. I am not an advocute 
ftsr the general abandonment of the H shrew alphabet. or 
for thp printing of the Hebrew Scriptures in Roman type ; 
but 1 think all scholars must have felt the want of a uniform 
method of writing Hebrew in English characters, as occasion 
mav have demanded, .And to the attainment of this end 
it seems that tit*' Hite! desideratum muM be Lite selection of 
n method which would be most easy for the printer mul 
most rfitdily recognisable for the reader. And die method 
1 would suggest as mo:,t serviceable to this end would be 
the combination of Roman and Italic type when requisite. 
This would at once serve to distinguish at sight, in the 
great majority of cases. Hebrew and English words, even 
when occurring in juxtaposition. 11 is surprising how readily 
Liu Roman alphabet would thus lend it-sdf to the requirc- 
merits of the Hebrew language. The Hebrew alphabet 
may be reckoned as containing twenty-live letters, of these 
not more than seven are incapable of being expressed 
accurately by the Roman or English alphabet without 
modification. And these are the letters : Aleph. Hheth. 
Ain, Zade, Ko[ih, Shin, and Taw. Every other fetter is 
accurately represeiiud by the ordinary letters of our alpha¬ 
bet What then is to be done with these seven letters ? 
Aleph ami Ain arc the only two which have no equivalent. 
Ale pit 1 propose to represent by a comma or sob breathing, 
and Ain I would express by an italic^, thus suggesting ns 
supposed approximation in sound lo £tt or ng While 
Hhcth is at once distinguishable' !rom He by making the 
h italic, Zade from Znyin by writing for it italic r, Koph is 
readily distinguished from Caph by writing Italic k. Sin 
from Samch by Italic s, and Taw from Tech by Italic A 
while Taw, when aspirate, would naturally be represented 
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by tk, This- is sufficient for the consonants. The five 
vowels, when short, would tx: expressed by 3, e, i, o. u, ami 
T-v]R-n long by the same letters Italic.' thus, Paihach would 
be a ; Knitters, a ; Segol. 0; and Zero e. and the like. Sheva 
would hr. ii with the short mark over It, and the compounds 
of Sheva would be ?l and f>, except Khatcph Segol, which 
''' should be obliged to express by . shortened and italicized. 
The Dagesh forte would naturally require the consonant 
t<> bo doubled, while Dagesh lone in the case of />, p. t, 
would make the letter 2*, / th. In the case of Gimd. Dalctli. 
and Kaf, tile soft Dagesh would be expressed by a dot 
under the letter, while the hard Dagesh, as In die other cases, 
woul j double the letter. This method, which is the simplest 
that has been devised, has the merit of being able to express 
accurately every Hebrew word; while its use of those forms 
ouly which are already employed by every primer serves to 
recommend it as needing only a slight modification of our 
ordinary alphabet to make it the exact equivalent of the 
somewhat cumbrous through defective 11 threw alphabet. 

Stabley Lfatues. 
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THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 

Thk Oriental Congress now assembled has been convened 
not only for receiving Papers and Rqjorts on various subjects 
of Oriental research, and listening to .Summaries or the results 
achieved in that wide field of investigation, but also with 
the distinct object .of stimulating the prosecution of studies 
in the languages, literature, and Sacred Hooks of the East. 

1 have therefore been requested to lay before the Con¬ 
gress suggestions on the Promotion of Oriental studies in 
the Universities of Great Britain and Ireland. I accede to 
the request in the hope that the ventilation of the question 
in the Congress may perhaps attract attention to the sub¬ 
ject. and may ultimately lead to some practical improvement. 
Although Great Britain possesses an Eastern Empire of 
enormous extent; little has been done to encourage the study 
of Oriental languages and literature in her home Universi¬ 
ties. The British Government has done much towards the 
encouragement of such studies in India; arul much lias been 
effected by the efforts of the Royal Astatic Society and 
other kindred. Societies, as well ns by the Indian and 
Oriental Institutes in London, Oxford, and elsewhere. 
But the Universities, which ought to Lake the lead in pro¬ 
moting all kinds of learning, have given comparatively little 
attention to Oriental studies. 

Considerable efforts have indeed been made in recent 
years to remedy this state of things. An interesting paper 
might be written on what has been already done to en¬ 
courage the prosecution of such studies among die students 
of || 1( ; various Universities, 1 do not propose here to enter 
upon such a survey, but rather to point out how Oriental 
studies may be further stimulated and original research un 
cou raged, without any material alteration of the system of 
University teaching adopted in these islands. 

The foundation of scholarship and prizes for the eu- 
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couragemcm of learning In the Universities is by no means 
to be despised More satis factory results might however 
b« attained in another way. Tim multiplication of honours 
and prizes at the U nivershies has in many tcntlud tu 
deferiome University students. Honours are frequently 
obtained by men v.lio have no mil interest in the special 
subject of study, and no intention of following it up. Clever 
Students not uni'reqimntly take tip special subjects sold}' 
with the object of obtaining monetary rewards or University 
position, too often bestowed mainly as the result of sotiu 1 
successful competitive examination. When their object las 
been attained, such men too often cast their books to the 
moles and to the bats. If the University lists of successful 
prizemen were carefully examined, it would be found that 
only a small fwrasntage of students prosecute in after life 
the studies for which they attained University distinction. 

If therefore, the E ncouragement of research in Oriental 
literature L to be seriously promoted in connection with 
the Universities, some other plan must be adopted than 
the foundation of well-endowed University scholarships or 
fellowships. Ml Htteli honours are Imstowcd upon coni- 
paratively junior students. The Universities offer to ad¬ 
vanced scholars but little encouragement in the prosecution 
of Oriental researches. The Professorships and Lecture¬ 
ships which tixist in that department are but few. The 
prosecution of Oriental studies required, generally spik¬ 
ing, no little exj-tuiditurc of toil and money, while such 
--tudies do not repay, tinim*: tally or otherwise, those who 
devote themselves to them, 

t icnerous benefactors have, no doubt, liberally endowed 
a levt Chairs oi f triental Languages at i beford, Cambridge, 
and Edinburgh. It would lie Utopian, how - : to exjiect 
!» sec the Unrvcrsilivs of our country' provided by such 
means with anything Jlk+r the required number of well- 
endowed Ctiairs in. lids branch of study, lienee one may 
be excused for suggesting a scheme whereby at least some 

increased tneoumgemcut may be afforded to Oriental re¬ 
search. 
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Wliai I suggest U, the adoption of a modification of the 
Continental system of Professors Extraordinary. The 
German University system Is wholly JitTcrent from that of 
■ our Universities, sM it would perhaps be impossible to In¬ 
corporate their system of Docents and Professors Extra¬ 
ordinary into the arrangements adopted in our country. 
With us, as a rule, the University Ih-ofessors monopolize, 
more or less, the teadiiflg in their special departments, so 
far as such teaching i-s recognised by the University. In 
the Continental Uiti varsities, Professors Extraordinary a re¬ 
in many casus rivals to the ordinary Professors. The latter 
svstem assesses certain important advantages of its own. 
But it would be easy to prevent ail interference with the 
status. jMvifegi s, and emoluments of the ordinary Univer¬ 
sity Professors, and yet obtain very' substantial advantages 
from the creation of Professorships Extraordinary of a 
somewhat restricted kind. 

Let for instance, two or more Professorships Extra¬ 
ordinary of Oriental Languages in each University be 
founded on ill: following plan :—The Professors to receive 
small salaries, of £ 100 a year or even less, and to hold office 
for five or seven years, being ineligible tor re-election. No 
persons save those who had already given proof of their 
interest in Oriental studies by the publication of some 011- 
work of merit should be admissible for election. As it would 
be practically imjxjasiblc to create oven such Professorships 
in all departments of Oriental literature, tin arrangement 
might be made that the Professors on election should be per¬ 
mitted to select for themselves the special subject to which 
they would devote their attention, and then be designated 
Professors Extraordinary in that special subject In order 
to make such appointments encouragements to scholars 
resident throughout the country, these Professors might 
!- exempts! from the obligation of residence or of teaching 
at the University to which they were attached, although 
they should be granted facilities for so doing If disposed to 
take that course. They should, however, be required to 
carry on researches in the line selected at appointment, 
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and to deliver two or three public prelections every year 
before the L Diversity, or at least at some centre approved 
of by the University authorities- The arrangement should 
be made that the Professors should publish their prelections 
<or in lieu thereof some other work of research in their de¬ 
partment) every three years; half the amount of the sripu- 
lated salary being paid every six months, and the remainder 
on the publication of the required volume. 

The advantages of such a plan arc obvious. It would 
provide encouragement to scholars engaged in Oriental 
research In various jxtrts of the United Kingdom, The 
Professors would be brought into connection with the Uni¬ 
versities, while their public prelections at University centres 
would awaken the interest of University students-in such 
studies. 

The religious denominations in our country ought to 
exhibit more interest in Oriental studies. Missionary 
Societies ought especially to be alive to the importance of 
everything connected with the study of the Oriental lan¬ 
guages ami literature- Missionaries have in the past done 
much to promote Oriental researches, and might easily be 
induced to do more. At home, the Missionary Societies, 
while engaged In the prosecution of their own objects, might 
in no small degree encourage scientific research in this 
department of learning. 11 would be of the greatest benefit 
to the Societies themselves, if they would, even occasionally, 
attach missionaries of known ability as Professors Extra¬ 
ordinary to the Universities. .Missionaries of linguistic 
acquirements could not be better employed, when compelled 
to remain at home for periods of several years in succession. 

Tin; study of the Eastern languages and creeds possesses 
peculiar interest tor theologians of all denominations ; and 
the comparative study of religion and ethics Is now coming 
into prominence. In die light of such investigations, no lan¬ 
guage Spoken by man, and no religion, however, 1 egraded it 
in.ty lie. is devoid of interest. Such studies ought not to be 
monopolized by Agnostics. 

I hc * lU(1 > r of the ***** Hooks of the East is Incoming 
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of very* great importance, even to the BihKcal student The 
study of the Koran in the tight of the Arabic commentators 
would of itself cast interesting side-lights on not a few Bib¬ 
lical questions, Even the methods of exegesis adopted by 
Mussulman theologians and lawyers present in themselves 
interesting subjects of investigation. 

ft is unnecessary to remark that the study oi Semitic 
languages and literature is of surpassing interest to all 
theologians, owing to the fact that the oldest Sacred 
Records have been composed in Semitic, 

The extent of the field of research in which the student 
of the Old Testament is interested is now enormous. Bui 
the study of Hebrew, not to speak of the other cognate 
languages or dialects, a knowledge of which is required for 
higher research, is. even in the Universities, almost in a rudi- 
memary condition. In most of our Universities, a single 
Chair of Hebrew is regardedas sufficient to meet all the 
requirements of the students. 1 n some cases a few lecture¬ 
ships in the same language are superadded ; the latter posts 
being generally occupied by men who impart only the must 
elementary instruction. But additional poses in our Univer¬ 
sities arc needed to stimulate the higher stud) of Hebrew, 
and might be profitably filled by scholar* carrying on investi¬ 
gations in the numerous subjects connected with such studies. 
The cognate languages and literatures open also an important 
field of research. The study of Assyriology and of Egypt¬ 
ology ought to find a place among i. nivereity studies. 1 n 
this particular, Oxford has set a good example by the 
endowment of the Chair of Assyriology, so worthily filled 
at present by Professor Saycc. 

[f the Christian Churches were only duly awake to the 
Importance of the present crisis in theological Investigation, 
new Professorships in these and other subjects would at once 
be founded in all the Universities. The endowment of 
such Chairs would do more for the real interests of religion 
than many other objects on which money is now lavishly 
expended, 

it should not be altogether forgotten, that, from time to 
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time, cases occur in which scholars of the highest eminence 
are deficient in the art of teaching, or of inspiring enthusiasm 
into their pupils, Hence there should be more than one 
Professor in a University able to instruct the students; and 
hence, also. Il is a matter of considerable importance that 
* the students in our Uni verst ties should possess that Ltru- 
frtifo'ti, or liberty of selecting their subjects of learning and 
teachers, which characterizes the Universities of Germany, 
If the scheme thus imperfectly sketched were adopted, 
men of all creeds would find profitable employment. Jewish 
scholars, filled with enthusiastic love for Talmudic or Rab¬ 
binic researches, would be usefully attached to Christian 
Universities, where their very presence would tend to check 
the onesidedness of Biblical study. The true ideal of tile 
University is, not that of a high school for boys or young 
men. but a centre of nil kinds of learning, whore even men 
of tnatarer age might find the means to carry on researches 
of all kinds. PI once, though fully persuaded of the tnith of 
my own theological views, I would rejoice to see Biblical 
studies prosecuted by men of different religious opinions. 
All those who believe in the Divine inspiration of the Books 
of the Old Testament ought to rejoice to see such studies 
pursued from every point of view. We may confidently 
expect that the final result of all such investigations will tend 
to the higher appreciation of die Sacred Records of the past. 
Hence from the platform of this Congress I venture 
earnestly to remind the Christian Churches of their respon¬ 
sibility, and to pres3 upon them the necessity of seing that 
candidates for the sacred ministry are duly trained in the 
knowledge of the languages of the Old Testament. This 
object can be most readily attained by the appointment of 
Professorships Extraordinary attached to the Universities 
of our land. 

Charles H. H, Wright, D.D., Ph,D_, 

lUmpteni 1 j- :i.:er < *iJyi>), Unirtwrtjf ,i Oxford, 

- sati::ntr, r En Heine* -ml Mew Testament Gfick, Univcrmy of Lowton. 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 

Sl'ktXCBAXK, l XX EJUJETFUEK, PbeBOS-SHJRE, 

August 3 ,!, 1891 , 

Tjik following is an extract from a letter by Prof. D. L, 
Adams toJ>r. Leituer, the Organizing Secretary ol the 
recent Oriental Congress, with regard to Oriental Studies at 
rise Scotch Universities, 

“ . . I am very grateful for the action taken by Section 
£{j) ip regard to die omission of Semitic Languages from 
the M. A, 1 lonours Courses In the Draft Ordinance of the 
Scottish Universities Commissioners, I shall be very glad, 
indeed, should the Congress send a strong remonstrance to 
the Commissioners on the matter. 

As they have rightly included Semitic Languages among 
the optional subjects for the Ordinary Degree ( M.A.), it 
seems logically to follow that these languages should also 
be included among the Honours subjects, as is the case at 
other Universities, such as Cambridge (where there is a 
Semitic Tripos). London, md the Royal University of 
Ireland. 

Tv omit Oriental Languages from the I lonours Courses, 
ns is done by the Commissioners in their Draft 1 >niin,mcr p 
is to put these languages on ,1 lower footing than that of 
other subjects not more IrnjxjrLant for general culture ; is, 
ill short, to discourage the study of these languages, seeing 
that the student can gut no Academic Stamp or recognition 
of any kind in respect of his proficiency in them. This 
has been found to be a great hardship under our existing 
system. I Suive had several excellent students of Semitic 
Languages,—my own Assistant is an instance,—who have 
left the University nriihout taking a Jc^rct at all, because 
they had not the aptitude or inclination,—-or perhaps could 
not spare the necessary time or money,—for the study of 
those subjects for which alone our Degrees are given. 

We have tn Edinburgh a Doctorate in Semitic Languages 
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l enclose a blip containing the regulations); but Candidates 
For this Degree must first have Liken M.A.; and unfor¬ 
tunately. as matters stand, no amount of Oriental know* 
ledge will help in the very slightest to take M.A, I 
don't know whether the Commissioners will continue this 
Doctorate or not. If they abolish It, Oriental Studies will 
be in a far worse plight than ever. If they ctflruiiuie ir t — 
as I hope they will,—then M.A. roiifi£ Honours m Sttniiti 
La>tgudgt w s would be a natural stage towards the Doctorate 

To handicap Oriental Studies, which are daily rising in 
importance, would be a blunder on the part of any U ni- 
vetsity, and doubly so on the part of a British University, 
considering our intimate relations with Orientals, and the 
rminy millions of diem who are among our fellow-subjects. 

1 hope, therefore, that the Congress will give no un¬ 
certain sound on the matter; and I think l can trust to you 
for that. 

There is another matter 1 may mention. Prior to 1853, 
it// Professors in the .Scottish ldiversities had to subscribe 
the Westminster Confession and he Members of the 
National Church, This is still the case with the Professors 
of Divinity. Ecclesiastical History', and Biblical Criticism, 
who must be CUrgymtn of the National Church, and with 
the Professor of Oriental Languages, who must be : 
Member (not necessarily a Clergyman ) of the National 
Church, With regard to the other Chairs in the Universities, 
there is now no ecclesiastical or doctrinal restriction what¬ 
ever. The Commissioners have been taking evidence with 
regard to the removal of “tests" (so called) from Lhe four 
Chairs 1 have mentioned, and have to present a Special 
Report on the subject to Parliament 1 am very strongly 
of opinion—and have expressed it-—that ai hast the Chair 
of Urienta! Languages C. purely linguistic Chair, where 
denomination at or sectarian teaching is simply an impos¬ 
sibility) should—-in the interests of scholarship—be open to 
men of any religi 1 ,s . -’rstiaaion, like the other linguistic and 
scientific Chairs. Though in the Theological Faculty, the 
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Professor Has nothing to do with, and is not supposed to 
know anything about; Theology. In Edinburgh, the Chair 
was originally and for a very long lime in the Arts Faculty ; 
and was not very long ago put along with die Theological 
Chairs by ikt Senaius, merely for the sake of convenience. 

I f the Congress lake the same view that I hold in regard 
to the removal of doctrinal and ecclesiastical restrictions 
from the Chairs of Oriental Languages, [t would be well if 
they said so to the Commissioners, who will welcome any 
expression of opinion on the subject 

J may mention that the most eminent Clergymen (includ¬ 
ing Professors) have advocated the removal of “tests" 
from ALL die Chairs—I mean Clergymen of the National 
Church ; for. of course, that is the prevailing view among 
the other religious bodies. 

1 enclose some papers which may interest you and per¬ 
haps some of the Members of the Congress, 

t. Draft Ordimince (part of) of the Commissioners. 

». The Regulations for Graduation in Arts with Honours, 
drawn up after much consideration by the Senatus of 
Edinburgh University. and sent by them to the Universities 
Commission—including propose I Scheme for Honours in 
Semitic Languages. (This last merely a, general outline) 

3- Pamphlet containing programme of the work of my 
Classes nu .%.5 Session. Tint: work varies from year to year. 

The same pamphlet contains the Regulations for E.D., 
and the subjects of Examination in Hebrew for that Degree, 
which last also vary from year to y ear. 

4. Print containing the Regulations and the subjects of 
Examination lor tile Doctorate in Semitic Philology, 
Believe me, yours very truly, 

- D. L Adams,'* 

The Congress lias, in principle, accepted all the recom¬ 
mendations of Professor Adams, after their careful con 
sidemtion in the Sections concerned, and their approval 
by the Fifth General Meeting of Signatory Members. 

G. W, Lejtner. 
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PROPOSED SCHEME IS SEMITIC STUDIES* FOR THE 
HONOURS IN ARTS COURSE, 

The Candidate to attend * full com** in Latin or In Greek, in J to pass 
th? examlnatkm inline of these languages on She Standardof the Ordlnaiy 
1 tegtet. 

To attend it kut three Semitic Classes, vsis., a Q« of Hebrew, a 
of Aramaic (or Syriac), ami n clra of Arabic, of which Aw tff 
are Advanced Clares; and oihsrrwhc in regard to atttflditipc to 
conform to the General Regulation* for Graduation in Arts with Honour*. 

The Examination %u indude :— 

i. Tf era ew.— 1 !threw Compeliion* nud Critical Reading of prescribed 
Em>ks of the Old TestanicnL \ Tom /wjterx.) 

j. Ahahaui—T rausklion into Syrian Reading of the Aramaic }imt of 
the Old Tcritaoiont and Translation of prescribed portions from Syriac 
Pmoati and Poetical Writer*. ( JV< /'itjxn ) 

j. AjULinc,-—Tramlaiion into Ambit; Translation ot prescribed Slims 
gf ibe Korin and of Selection* Gruui Arabic Authors. ( Tax' fitjf*rs.) 

4 Sciiirn LftruvrUifc am# PuitoUfti*. (Ow fitipr.) 

In addition to Gramimtidh Critical, and PbHcdogfeil <iu£fc(taru con¬ 
tained in the fit it m papem, 3 ijwial pjj wr to be ±jE on Serotue Litem 
lure and the History mid Cmnpamtive Philology ol theSenmEc languages, 

5. SevTinc HlsTOJrV. (Oxt fuyw) 

'Tire Candidate to ad act, and at leasi tfs monlln before the date o f the 
K:omiiia!iOft 10 mllnm?* some. definite portion, penod, or department ot 
Semitic Homy In which lie proposes to be examined. 

One uf Hit following might be taken up :— 

(a] The 3 liecorv (ca derived from the Monuments) til Ancient 
iklu Ionia ami Assyria till ihti Capture of ELahylcui hy Cyrus. 

'/M The Hbtory of Israel till the Capttriiy. 

(tf The History of the Phansckius and Qmhig&)Irtn &. 

U) The History of Chaldean, Attyrism, and t’hamfckvi An. 
ft) The Hifttory of Pikttixic anil %ria under the Persians, Greeks 
and Romm ,, including the Hiitury nf she jev.i from their 
Kcium Irani Erik to the Christian Era. 

( / 1 The History in uudifio—or during some dcfniite period in derail 
—ot :he Christian 1 .’inarch in Palestine, Syria. and Mesapo^ 
Xmm- 

i'c) The Rise of Muh.mmacuimsim the Life of the Prophet, and the 
Mutammidan Conquests under the E-irlkt CJuiiphs. 

1 V* Tlie Period of the Crusades, with tint of the Mmiciukc Sulidiis 
of e aft 

(f) The Moorish Kak in Spain. 

i i Th fibiofy uf Philosophy and ul the Arts and Sdenrari iuion:g 
the Syrians and Arab? prior i■:* the- Returnee in Europe 
'4) Th- Rks of the 1 Hlonan Empire, and the History of the Semitic 
Peojikt under Turkish rah 

A -ii kcm- on umslar hncs T nwiath mrntaftJitf can he framed for 
the Aryan Language*. 


Correspondent* 
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Tilt Ttqphdte Zjrrgxisftt infraction for the al>ovc Course of Study might 
CODiiaue lei be given —as she ame instruction is given st present —by the 
Professor with the help of a properly qualified Assistant; hut die salary a? 
present allowed to the Assistant wuulrf require io be largely inemsaed 
Further aid ni:ght lie secured by assigning Tutorial or other duties to 
the Ym* Dunlop Scholar in Semitic languages* as a condition of the 
tenure of his Scholarship, ^-ving him at the amt time -ctne reuumeraUDiJ 
for hi# work. 

Aa regards the ktio^UAgc required from Candidates for thi* 

I degree, this knowledge He largely left—as :> the case with many of 
the subject* prescribed for utir Degrees nmt—to be acquired by (he read¬ 
ing rcscaidi of die atudcnl* ihum^dvet, the guidance of the Professor 
and hit Asskiani being* of course, always amiable. 

It would be necessary from time to time to appoint an Examiner nr E?- 
Miners to act along with the [Yofesaar in conducting the Examination* 
As ihe standard aimed at in this Honours Degree is a AifA one 1 imph ■ 
ing a working knowledge of Latin and Creek m well as Semitic aciinin. 
merit-,!* tn order that this ifcanilnrd may reasonably be attained at the end 
*f ™ Undergraduate course of three ur four yeara, during which othci lob 
feci* will necessarily demand artentinti, it (* important that a Semitic 
language (uy Elementary Hebrew should be admitted as one nt the 
OftiwaiHix bjtrctfl in thu Pm E tui mah* EsuatlJSM J >:* t?e A «4 

li U ADAMS. 

Mu &'Ll 1 l-i 17 in jT- ru:tdflpiiEiO !:: tlfli; iSb£. ■d j$ichcUjT tii DiFUli :jf tic 11 FultaiVt — 

DCr.i 3 LIMJ.KT L 

t —- 

U j Qtmiafti hi Cm niir n. 

12] Tnn. 4 ,Ttimn in!o Heine# Fiuft. 

Oi fkwilrof|ii%p.* 

! |L l 1 ill 1 till ClAr tv Q1MV. 1 

1 Si Jod m*l Atm-* * 

£a«ht Ciitiai iuiaiir|Rj|£? of the Ecu . f xkc Lc>jk- preftfiribeil 11 rfrjclrtd* 

eovmtx ix TtfE FACE LTV OF DIVtttlTV; 

lltllKW ANI» 0 * 1*31 VAL LAXOTAaM* 

ricayis^ti AtiAUi. 

a*—T iMitrw, 

, etui—1 

1 iranmrar ami Kiiirdiff Hebrew Gram mar), TtmiU^l im 9 thttfPT 

Tiw. 

Kcrduig anJ EipliaiAttun «■■ Pn^ anti Puciical 1'iU^es in l!;c OM Trtlamcut- 

n-ir;nj; >-r. ■ Jill j.Sql-QS it po&T^rr .if iIk h:«A of Hsir^i »a:r Nnn mil <■: 

reatJ.t 

OljlJ iiiiS WiiiifH Ki£itLmitiLi»L 

1 n tstrtttdnrt *ilh [In- 1 .1 a s r t belt i + a 7. jV ri ■;/ C ‘. 1 e?, C->B:1 U Clc -\ bj til t 1 •«1 -■- ■ A* ■■■ z 
ssib »KLA Itis^i hour > -ii-l rr,--*- *- ■n>T-ni«mr fm- rK= Stndmtr.,, • . r h r:.- 

w^LTy .faring lie 5?r?irtin: fc .usei wtiLOb uicnlm i villa Oidinary CIjjj 1 J ‘t'Uhc.nii 

HiMEmniti fee. 

/ i’v i JYtpmiifrj Ci'-.r i«T /jfr-rra-„ r.yij, .1 w-v/j j'h-vi:; “j 

Sl iritnt xttd frr i ri//^ 1^1 iu. &/, 


# The bo^ki imalkeil tiuy fxum y™ to |M 
+■ The esifACt. rmd *a:jr Dim* 1 tst Ip v v ju. 
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Sf-trier C^tii — 2 fo J. 

tinnmr iMIw ur Gwnbk Mulfrti Ekbrci* Sr&tu, Tfctsew Ptose Ghra- 

R=uiinj; aLul EtptatUllQKi -if jMfettiUisaiL tflfar HU? r 'Jii=a3 l Pc*3ed,*ttd FrofJieiit BooJu 
Hil'ilie Q\i\ Ttiimcd. fhuirtg ^-adoii tXuE-g; psalms £xX. Id C^iLY. LodbutYC, fln i 
Hit IWfci of Jtfilprv, Joel, spd Am* « jU Ur -mJ * 

n^miou of CriAVd/ *m4 ^notioni kvjpt&ktg the Trt*. Date. Antfcanfrr^ 

ffm( Comertu of itie icsd. 

ljrtHirn oti Hw Ktbsv Lmgu^r 3£J LitetaEuie «ur U j^trc^ 

Htal snil Wrtlleo E«iikiiuati»3yt 

[L—Audit aai> A^vak.. 

Tllii irh*i mwii. At 4^ p"d->r« Mu, Manila^ W^lnnils^ im! Friday 

llrf wtftL tcni^Li’ < ^jrf— 

InTJEUdbn JJ» AraUU anil >Kri=i I ,Tintnn4f ; Kfadm^H frant AtaMc ait.T 5jriu AoiW* j 
Es« TnnjaJftiwwv^ kr.!,-p Anldt s:s4 . ^hul rtnt! WriiLm lucm-r* and Rvaitfma- 

tkfHtu * 

/l if fWvmfV tfrfj bYHiAt: .rflW///rAtf rtf *f tm/j ffl 4 ji CTjii afr™^ .gr/J^.* 

J *Qw*&Cimi ftopASi* V/.y*W A fc A All, p rhtati »t mfoi*** mrnmid* rj 

ifuJtHii fivrmt H&niihvf* 

ArmWt Gthewuf : Wifehi'* or Forb^‘i Atab*ci*rftiu- 

rmj i FlugcV* RlLitat <i{ iJus K*j in i NwAl*’i iTummai. t r >Ydii«L*« S/tiidtr 

Crmsalft ; r.«^^r ■ Ctahkc Maun-1 : U -l^w a i Clircv^jlniithi* Syitai^ ; Sjffbc Sew 

InEunniti mth * E na^an Sys'itcuni ilU^E^f A -Vmi). 

V*w i Ik Ky^Uu-jl-i of lb*! Jtffitrj !skiUmldp In llrlirra- *ru! OticittaL — 

value atotfl £$e P —to CAUisnA* mulct M Sellout! hi jrs i:< Di?lilmf. p 

h't the K^bliftP at the Vus:i DefbIli^ Sdwtvriiip an Hcbrpt tail iJnmtjt 
•<*<inltie> |_ui|£tU4^,^ "■*«* -injuull)' fis* lh*» jew%—** fa dt*NiMH 

uisiici -'Sciicn^Ni»ii=M!,s aktk “ mil "St itoi Ak-tnti t* Im , |^^m\ ,, 

^ ri.v, /A>w.v/ 7^**? fott'wtif- *rdt hd br*,«m/ir/zJfir -7 /^-..W-/A-;ai,.vr 

Ihictot m Semen «t I^^™i£ms\, 

+. The CwU^aJc huc^i io (lie TUriR ol the KncMhy utf Ait*, jf Aitf ncn/l 
i h. ii i”c P Rn;?r.jmf 10 Kiammaisp-n, a T^irws p*tng cnj^;e of cfcPjgiMt rcsairnh, nn 
- HL.it iti I'hiLiEit^T yf .litkp>! 4 !'t«mTrtl Jix puvth *f, # ^; jriutiiM/im (ry 

‘lir- L^iacL* Degree <-4Antui?[t= M«t to]iiiiJm*LtniM»in fli« 1« -i icfvtoS, like CindL 
■ ‘ *; i: ■ ■ ;«■* munjcuri ■ m,v ilr-r iftii hja i*ccn fun ml i" 11; ■ i, r,, i ■, 

iIsp (Stilipaa, 

% Thz CuhHklatc =E3y IbHt oITcf lmtr-di ftir EsmtittBiE^ta En itiy .tk -rf ii;c foDowit^* 
kNpmtbe- :— 

(JF SfWi fiV 

Hie EoIlffUl^ ut iilb aulijcctn of E^uiirucion lor che Debtee In thw Dcputm^ii i — 

I») [Efbptft —Thf K-ioVi iif bjuurch Kmg-, PwjIctti, Annir k Mlenity mm\ ZicrttutaU 
lo k diiaflr, Ehl rimi 

\i\ Anca ..—Tlic Arzni£: uf tUs Ohl Tf.jtitmrnr. Hie Chratonttihv 

ill i ^ypiLs^-C »E^mnr^r Tr - HiMi<=il L ctwtn md Uijs Scle^rnni from 
Hie Chmiikbe of B&i 4 isi?*?ti& 4 «ul fro® Epltrsm’* Hymm u% Roe^t^TT'^ 
Clu^lwathia S|Taa» The 1'iriE Gr, ^cl and [he Lknal vf Afti |Pe^]ihii 
VmUou}, TUt l-ourlZa tioapd ^PEulve-mxfs Vcfxlon), Ttambikon Into 

L 

{:) stnThe Kor'iu, S Atm L-tL* \.-xt* w uvtL^ttML^ *5CAT.. xxtTk. + tml 
1 * 11111 ,- 1111 , , with Salc’i HdtuiiBjuy IMKOVnt F.eaiJing m -jaj Ariitik 
i'i —r TffiuUjLjn Artlnu 

* Th- ln»i* fE«i I**? fiiflft fear to yeAr. 

1 TIk ksuliy :i3fi tn-yibtin,] Ant^ tais« ftewrA«[fi ^ •ia^rof 

of UteSiaidtiwJs 
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la accordance with the preceding correspondence and 
the Resolutions of the Sectional and General Meetings, the 
following letter has been addressed to the Commissioners 
for the Scottish Universities on bchidf of the Statutory 
Ninth International Congress of Orientalists;— 

“To R. Fir/ROY Bull, Esq,, 

^ Siccretarr to the Scottish Universities Commission, 

18 , Duke Street,, Edinburgh. 

"Sir.— l have the honour of making through you the 
following com muni cation to the Commissioners for the 
Scottish Universities ;— 

"At the second General Meeting of the Ninth Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientalists, held in London on the 
md September. 1S91. it was unanimously resolved, on the 
initiative of the Semitic Section, that a remonstrance or 
objection should he made in the name of the Congress, 
representing thirty-seven countries, to the Commissioners 
for the Scottish Uni versifies against the exclusion in their 
Draft-Ordinance of Oriental Languages from the Honours 
in Arts Course. 

The retention of these languages in the ordinary Arts 
Course may secure them some students : but their exclusion 
from the Honours Course will certainly prevent their being 
taken up seriously by the best men. Thus the intrinsic 
value and utility of Oriental studies wtU, under the present 
Draft-Ordinance, have opposed to their cultivation the 
heavy drawback of their being absolutely useless for pass¬ 
ing with honours: and these languages will, in consequence, 
not have for the best men that attraction which they really 
possess, anti which, if given only fair play they certainly 
would exercise. This exclusion, therefore, if carried into 
effect, must exercise a most active and prejutlical influence 
upon the cultivation of Oriental studies. 

“ The Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, there¬ 
fore, put on record .it that meeting, and desired to have 
forwarded to your Commissioners its unanimous vote: 

That the Exclusion of Oriental Languages from the 
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Honours in Arts Course, in the Draft-Ordjmince of the 
Commissioners lor the Scottish Universities, will most in¬ 
juriously affect, ist, the study or the Oriental Languages so 
excluded, and end, the study of Comparative Philology 
with which they are so inseparably and inti match' con¬ 
nected.' 

I have, in consequence, the honour to request that you 
iv ill be good enough to communicate to your Commissioners 
this vote and Resolution fi f the Ninth niter national Congress 
Oi Orientalists, with the hope, also expressed by the Con- 
grvrss, [hat your Commissioners will, on reconsideration, so 
niter their present Draft-Ordinance as to include Oriental 
Languages among the subjects in which the degree of 
Master of Arts may be taken with Honours, or so as to 
add i Oriental Languages to the subjects. 

It was moreover suggested, discussed, and passed, at 
tfiat meeting, that the object aimed at by the Congress 
coulfcl be secured by the addition to the five groups now 
specified in ilu; said Draft-Ordinance of tw«t other groups, 
tlie one comprising the Semitic and the other the Aryan 
Ijtttgtiages, Literature, and History, A detailed sdiJmc 
for the first of these proposed groups I have the honour 
i" ^iclosc for submission to your Commissioners as a model 
Ol what the Congress intended f Appendix), As this 
standard is high, It would be exceedingly desirable that 
mi Oriental Language [say Elementary Hebrew) be ad¬ 
mitted as one of the optional subjects in the Prtlhttmnry 
Examination in Arts, in order that the requisite profiriency 
Y t* reasonably ensure.! by the end of the Cnder- 
Kraduaies Course, in which other subjects will also engage 
attention. 

I have the honour to Lt, sir, etc,, 

"G. W. Lmsts, 

“ Seortny-Uencraj oftht- Nimli 
Imamiiorwl Congress of Orientaluis.' 


C&rrts/kfN* Avar. 
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PREHISTORIC REMAINS AT BELLARY. 

Mi PL 'iu'irmx, MCJU a Member of the Congress* and oT the CmJndl 
m the Rajvl Asiatic Society, write* a follows on tJie * abject of the first 
pieliUronr I tu vidian discovery 

44 The Hilary dm net abounds in prehistoric remains, being rich in bury* 
ing-pljices with rude stone drdea, and dolmens* wherein have been Fcumd 
wfclbpreserved pottery and olher remains : so-called ’ cinder-mounds/ con- 
skiing of a s ti-n Ffj.i [ believed to be into, tint of which the u=c: has never yet 
been discovered ; with a great quantity ut cdts, mfeaBiig stone*, scrapers* 
etc* mccUy tisothlik. Four miles east of ficlhuy ts 1 village called Rapp'd, 
lying underneath a rocky hill, of which the visible surface; in many places 
ironshrts of nothing but a mass of large bQtildfct* pled one nit lop of 
►mother. Tht eastern end of this had (wigbeeo known as a fine quarry for 
Celts and other prehistoric remains, while close by ill the plain.* am She 
remains of a very early sell tenons with stance if ch* 9 and two very curioir, 
itif.i-nsojjndj Km long since I flitted the place with Mr Fawcett, rind, 
scrambling amongst the upper rocks* where probably few Europeans have 
a-er we Found a very large quantity uf ancient lira-winsr-i on the surface 
ii the batiUdS, consisting of men am] animals and piker devices, After- 
rJ= questioned, the villager said they had bam made by the god*. 01 
rather a god* T 1 k:j arc cvlden I Ly of extreme anuquiiy for various reasons. 
In one or itrelnnccs the men’s figures have ajqoroitly hctiFtlresses ol 
bag feathers, implying the eiHltmue of hi/tanr cusiuna* unknown m the 
locality at present. The men represented arc dilTeicnl from the breed 
now known Some of the drawings ^rc very life-like and skilful t sy 
drawings, but they are really chipping** the figures being cut *n the 
HttfiM of tiie dark rock by a succession 01 blows from some ban! sob 
•■:anc£* Mr. Fawcett founds to prepare a paper, illuKrucd by itrawiojp 
;uul phoMgniplti, on this my interesting subject—Dravnfeo prehisioncs 
In thru with syvdal reference r 6 Kapgal—am] I think tlmt hin 

Paper would be found one of great interest* if yon would admit it- The 
vuiiy of tlsu IndiAii none age h yii in it? infancy, and it deserves all the 
euOOtmigantrnt dat such a dktingfciiihcd Meeting 43 the Oriental Congress 
could give it*“ 

inVARE RACES AND DWARF WORSHIP- 
We have received from Mr. R. Cl Uji-WTOTOtf fot proofs rrf r pam¬ 
phlet containing hi* evidence in support of x Paper read before the Oriental 
i ougress on die above subject* We have much pleasure in quoting from 
it * letler !_■> the R%hi Horn Sir J. Dniiumcuiil tla%% who has been identi¬ 
fied with Morocco as British representative for Forty years, and who. along 
with other atilhsrilie^ consider* that the existence of dwarts south Ol 
Matm 1 Atlas is beyond all reasonable doubL 

H Puavt* IIalu fianiLVUw, K,a, 

-Dear Mr. Hautojctok,— “ 

** Dunne mv long residence in Morocco, upward; of haU a cenlur/; I 
ought, as may be expected, to be well acquainted with th.it country and its 
ml mbit wits. Though I have travelled frequently in the inferior where: the 
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and AjoLs reside, I hives never ventured to penetrate Into the nigun- 
Wfltttt districts, mJialiktil by wild Berber races, except bn tie northern 
ftloj-es of the Aiks. The Berber* of the S JUtlj differ from die Northern 
3 ^ *j 'Tg is. much it Gipsies do from ihr English peasantry, 

'" They race-, filled ns smithy tinkers, wellsiniers, 

ni:;ki:ti of Feather, acrobats, jugglers, tartOftedeUers, and professional seeker* 
for buried Ensure, -.mil are in ^session, us it has come to my knowledge 
sornEtiiucs* of dacuiucnis and oral iradhitisi# about treasjtre bidden by then 
fordfashers. You were the first to make the Berbers dwelling on the Southern 
slopes of the Altos 4 special subject of itiidy, when you ^ommericed re¬ 
searches ten years ago, and since thcji you have, in a gre.Lt measure, been 
Alciie in jni|ii]ii-ir^.ardin^ thyiir legends and beliefs ;ind have devoted, to 
ii iy knowledge, much time in pilicjii research, and have Taken inftnhc [ ?nnh. 
at tome considerable eipcn&e, to obtain informal io n at to this unknown fie hi 
With regard to the present conirovvny, railed regarding the exigence of a 
d™f race, 1 remember m r£&S you wrote to from Algeria, about your 
■ snanl, 1 native of S io\ having ■' lit i that there was in Akka, the country 
adjoining the Softs district he came imm, a nice of dwarfs about four feet 
high, having a reddish rampleirioii* and differing frocQ 1h.1i of the Moors, 
Arab:-, Berbers, or n egroes, On inquiries nude by me regarding these dwarfs, 

I found a man from I p r.w i whodesttibeq a similar race of dwarfs dwelling at 
or war Akka, a district adjoining $o,y%. It hi a ho, as you are aw ire,, a fan 
that there 1.1 a district called Akka mar die Albert Nyanra, n itEi a precisely 
similar race of dwarfs a coincidence which wc can lianllj JKippoie to I*!! 
chance f.nr. I i.-iil alio j Ijic opportunity.pcjiiotiing a native df lira 
oti the subject of LU- 3 ffi r and he gjur without hesitation, and as I itn led to 
believe tiuthfuU}'. the «mc accrual m nsy jwevmus inft^nvant, irhom he did 
OttfitMjw 1 hid eaaniiMd; but he mid that the L'.'a d-vaTfs are called the 
Little H_irat«n. Id- described them <u (icing *bm t fa:it feel high, with n 
tttl completion, ;nd -hurt -coolly mit. He said, " They are vsr}' setht and 
arc more ancient than the larger Hanueen, who are Epcunj from them, and 
resemble them in colour and ways, btu are laller from intermarrying wiih 
01 her rare-? The small people are called wi Baraka** or Guild Mebsrok T the 
Blessed Tribe, or Son* of ihe Ble&ficd, and are supposed iu bring ^u>d lurk, 
so we do not lake to Lilk about then*. ' 

u It d>es. not appear ibat tire dn.trfs arc a= iiEEtuermis E11 North as in 
Equatorial aVfricn, but of ificir e.iiuencc 1 have Siirir doubt J iarr 
iudiriduak mmumalfy <>f nm> a* described, before [ knew of the 
imemt which is a* present attached to these people, and so had not taken 
ftpptsrtftiilty of com crying with the jn 

1 T y£ m E ^ j:i articlci Artel letters addrciitd to public jouvnals 
n\ j.Lu-air.n the accuracy of the irateresting account you give at lhr 
ti/tettta! Congress of the Dwarf Race in Morocco* I hope you will ere 
long pihnisb fgr the benefit of the liierorj- worli! the result of y<jur re- 

searches r^mding the hatoty of the people dwelling on the southern 
sltipcs of the All**, 

H I remain^ |gm very tmiy, 

M J. U. Ditmuoscu H AtJ' 


CorTtspondstts.*, 




Mr. I- 1 Mi burton adds: 

■# 

M I have received a letter from Mr* W. 11 Harris whirl) show* mat, 
p*v or inn. A the subject nr ihs dwarfs ia likely so be cleared up before a year 
elapses. In it he says, 11 1 am intensely interested in tire dwarf question, 
and intend leaving for .Morocco in November when I shall make every 
possible inquiry about die subject P und l hope to meet nirh sucres s. i.V 
txhtOfi* -/ tlxw/rf fribttt I hurt alsi'httily *u' Mn v a /, 

Mj iiim.i out, that no? much more than a hundred miles from the Frertrfi 
frontier, at in the country of the B^nj Znassen, and in the Ait 

Atta t uunJry near the head wiicn of the river Did* there .ire towns <n 
Villager of tlie^e dwarfs, which could probably bz reached by competent 
eiplmtrs* if reticent aa to the object of their travels. 

l ' My in forma nti^who are from every important district from I be Atlantic 
EoTsnJdb $EHC that towns or tianilcis of these dwarfs are to be found at 
iJ? near the foSiotvini: places, vir.: in Akka. at or near Akairf, Akkad gin. 
tMb ttunayli, Tanusrab and Tadukmisb ami rfsn in the mountains Of 
Kalcti ; a! Tamwatt in Ssss . and ano a few m I Iain ami Scbcdma . in 
the Dp VjJJey, ai or near Tnurirb Ail Tinker, Ait Souk, Ail Sbdtar 
iVuiutDart, and Valley of Imini; *ouihca*i of 1 mi at or near Asa, Aluiim-, 
ribcl TaskerYekn-hket, Ihrti-Tcmrfp and Ksver Dora nr FlrdOO, nt.tr 
I jtj/.'jiiti p blast of tleamm, ti or near Ail Mes-sal, Alt Mosal, and Ail 
Hcusid, in iltu Ait Atta country : and at Ottisda, in the country of the 
Beni ZiW$CP- 

*‘It La very desirable that European resident at Fes* the city of Morocco^ 
Mngador, and Saffi, should inquire Swm rtnv izrnvah from Southern 
Morocco, a.? to these dwarfs, for many of the Moors in the low as cannot 
be depended on in such matters j and Hue attention should be specially 
drawn to the localities I hate named, as this wilt render birth the rjntiiimn 
and the answers more definite. ** 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS, 

I.sijla.—A threaK-ned famine has been averted at the List 
moment by a fall of rain barely sufficient to save die crops. 
In i»mt‘ places rain Is still much needed ; In. other districts, 
ns in Madras, famine already exists on a small scale ; while 
in a few or her places the heavy rainfall lias cauised loss of 
hid a[ id property, and destroyer! or endangered roads and 
railways, 

The peace of the country lias not been disturbed during 
this quarter, though a threatened riot at Calcutta was with 
difficulty averted by the police. Our troops have housed 
themselves in the Black Mountain district; ami it is to be 
Imped dial the end has come of the chronic anarchy of that 
region, I he official report states that the operations cost 
a total loss oj 78 killed and -3 wounded on our side. 

In Manipur the prisoners were tried bv a special semi* 
millrary*detni-judicial tribunal. It was a foregone con* 
elusion that all would be sentenced to deathand so they 
were. After careful consideration of the evidence and. of 
the memorials submitted by their counsel, the Governor* 
1 icnera! in Co until confirmed the sentence of death on 
the Senajwti* and Thangal General, and two others; but 
that on the Jubny, Prince Anguo Sena, Major Aiya Parch 
.’.ri'l Colonel Bastu iaiugli, was commuted to penal servitude 
for life, and on ten others to imprisonment during pleasure. 
These have been accordingly deported to the Andaman 
islands, while the Senaputti and Thangal General were 
hanged at Manipur on the 13th of August, in the presence 
hjI a large but orderly crowd, composed principally of women, 
K _>ther Manipuris, including the executioner and sentries and 
four priests, have been tried in the ordinary course by the 
Deputy Commissioner, and sentenced to various punish¬ 
ments. As to the future government of Manipur, the 
Government Gaztttr of the *and August, declared that die 
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rebellion and murders in Manipur had placed that country 
at the disposal of the Queen ; that it was impossible to admit 
that Manipur was independent; dial it was a subordinate 
and protected State, subject to the paramount Power, and 
had refused to ol>ey a lawful order, but that die Queen 
foregoes die right of annexation, and will appoint a 
native chief. Here we will merely remark that this sup- 
pi vises the very two points at issue:—Was Manipur subordi¬ 
nate ? and was Mr. Quinton's action lawful ? Baron de 
Worms declared in Parliament that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment was not tied by precedent, ordinance, or statute, in 
trying die Manipur prisoners, The very need uf such 
declarations after the event proves that tl«: statements were 
at least open to doubt; anti we are glad the Govern¬ 
ment had the moderation to commute nearly ail the sen¬ 
tences, and to decide in favour of placing a native chief on 
the Gaddi. 

The person selected to fill the vacant throne of Manipur, 
is Churn Chand (a grandson of Maharajah Nur Sing) ; and 
the tide is declared hereditary in the direct line, provided 
each occupier acknowledge British supremacy. The title 
of Maharajah is replaced by that of Rajah, with a salute of 
eleven guns; an annual Lribute is imposed, and various points 
are devised to make Manipur in future plainly a feudatory 
State. The new Rajah is only live years old: and during 
his minority a British Resident will rule the State in his 
name. 

Another Gazette deals m fulsome terms with the Manipur 
expedition, which had no enemy to overcome except the 
distances and inconveniences of the march. But it is 
significant that the report of the military inquiry into 
the blunders of the first invasion has rwt yet been made 
public Mrs. Quinton receives a pension of £$oo a year 
in addition to the usual £330 ; and Mr. Quinton s mother 
^100 a year, with remainder to her daughter; Mrs. Grim- 
wood gets only ^140 a year, in addition to the usual 
pension of ^530. with £ 1 .ooo for her special services during 
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the fight, besides some compensation for losses. Mrs. Mel¬ 
ville, at first passed over, also receives a pension ; and a 
monument, commemorating the massacre of Manipur, is to 
be erected on the spot. 

The half-yearly reports of the Indian railways show a 
general slate of increasing prosperity. A new line has 
been begun to the Nilgliern Hills on the August. The 
coal returns show an output of 2,750,000 tons, and a divi¬ 
dend of to per cent. The Indian Railways and Burma are 
now using Indian coal almost exclusively. 

The Imperial Defence contingents for the Native States 
are announced to have reached a total of 16,500 men, con¬ 
sisting of 4$1 squadrons of Cavalry, j battery'of Artillery, 
15 battalions of Infantry, 1 Camel and 3 Transport Corps, 
and ; companies of Sapjjers. Cashmere, the Punjab. Raj 
put an a, Katttwar, Mysore, Kamjmr, ami Gwalior have all 
furnished their quota. 

Several interesting Annual Reports have been published. 
Vaccination has been made compulsory in four districts of 
Bengal and 138 municipalities in other districts, the initia¬ 
tive resting in the hands of the local authorities and muni¬ 
cipalities. The foreign trade of India is reported in the 
last ten years to have increased four times as much ns the 
population. The latest returns show 26* millions of acres 
tinder wheat cultivation, shipping i6i million tons for ex¬ 
port, Prices in consequence were high; but Government 
declines to prohiVm the export of grain, as opposed t<> 
principles of sound political economy. 

1 he Bengal Government has begun a systematic an¬ 
thropological survey; and Sir E. Buck and Dr. Thurston, of 
Madras, are preparing a complete collection of the economic 
products oi India for the Imperial Institute in London. 

The growing licence of some Indian newspapers led to 
an order for their restriction in our military cantonments in 
Native States, where hitherto they had run riot, as being 
there under the control neither of the Native States nor of 
our military officials. Newspapers arc not, after the I* 1 of 
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.August, to be published in such places without the jncr- 
mission, withdrawable ,tt will, of the Political Agents, Early 
in August the Bungobasi was put on its trial for seditious 
language : but the jury disagreed, and were accordingly 
discharged, die case being kept cm the register for re-trial, 
before long* however, the culprits, in a petition to the 
Lieutenant-Govcrnor.acIvnowSedged their fault, and sued for 
pardon, which was, of course, granted, and the matter has 
ended. The mere prosecution, hosvever. has caused the 
Indian Press to moderate its tone; and the better class 
of the Press-men have formed an association to guide and 
control their brethren to a more wholesome spirit of public 
criticism. 

it is important to note that the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, in opening the new Town Hall of Calcutta, on the 
n" 1 of Juh. said that a wave of distrust and disloyally 
was abroad, originating in the Age of Consent Bill; and he 
appealed to tlie good sense of the country to try to put this 
down, and to bring the long-continued agitation to an end. 
The Lieu ten ant-Governor of the N.W. Provinces found it 
necessary to speak in the same strain at Cawnportt a few 
days ago. 

Attention has again been drawn to the fearful mortality 
among the Indian pilgrims to Mecca, attributed, in various 
degrees, to insanitatioii, pestilences, old age, hardships, star¬ 
vation, and murders by organized bands in the Hedjaz. In 
the six years, ending (890, out of 64,63$ pilgrims, no less 
than 22,449 disappeared ; and in 1SU9, 7,465 did not return, 
out of a total of 13,970. The well-known firm of Cook 
& Sons have offered to act as agents for the pilgrims ; and 
it is desirable that some means should speedily be secured 
to enable Indian Muhammadans to discltarge an important 
duty of their religion with a better chance than three to 
one of their safe return home. 

After many years of rest, swarms of locusts have once 
more appeared in India, and done damage in several and 
far-Separated districts. This would show that the system- 
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Jitic vigilance formerly displayed in destroying their eggs 
Jias for some time been relaxed; and it is to be hoped that 
renewed efforts will be made and continued to ex terminal' 1 
the j^est 

While a Commission has been sitting at Calcutta to report 
on the *' poor whites ” difficulty, attention h.isbeen directed, 
diieily by the Madras Times and the missionaries, to the 
far worse state of the much more numerous Pariahs, who, 
to the number of over four millions, live in a chronic state of 
abject poverty, little better than actual slavery. Till their 
condition is improved, there will always be a mass of 
humanity in the Madras districts ready to die off at the 
first touch of famine or scarcity. 

The 1 iidim Factories’ Act, passed under the Czar-like 
pressure of the Home Government, docs not seem to satisfy 
Lancashire: and while the Indian Government has already 
appointed a Commission to revise it. Mr, Molt Ballet and 
others are trying to raise another storm about it in England, 
Most of these agitators, actuated by jealousy of this grow¬ 
ing Indian industry, which has already found a most favour¬ 
able market in China, have not even the grace of good 
intentions, nor can they plead ignorance. The Indian 
Government has gone as far as it could to hamper India 
<«r the sake of I encash in.-* and further interference will 
certainly result in well-merited ill-will and disaffection on 
the part of those concerned. A debate in Parliament, on 
the jU' of August, ended in Sir George Campbell standing 
up lor the rights of India, and showing that further inter¬ 
ference was not needed; and Mr. Maclean candidly 
acknowledged that the agitation was not for philanthropic 
motives but in the interest of the Lancashire Operatives. 
U ith such a declaration tt is well to talk of the possibility- 
< j l Imperial Federation! 

On the same day, an interesting debate took place on 
the extension o! our railway system to Candahar. Theo¬ 
retically such a railway is necessary; and ivhen wc were at 
Candahar, we should have stayed there and made it. But, 
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as Sir R. Temple salt!. It is quite a different thing tci talk of 
going back now. The Am Jr, though friendly and in his our* 
way progressive, wSB naturally object; nor will hi make the 
railway himself; and no one else will, without guarantees, 
which u nder t h o cixcu instances are not forthcom i ng. We ca n 
only bide our time, and for the present rest content with our 
own lines ending, as is well said, " in a hole in the wall," 

On the same last day of the session, in an almost empty 
house. Sir John Gnrst gave out the Indian Budget, on the 
lines already announced by Sir David Lin; hour in India, 
The financial state of India is sound and its prosperity in¬ 
creasing ; but we cannot find words sufficiently strong to 
condemn the apathy of Government in reserving so important 
a communication concerning the welfare of 1 8 5,000,000 of 
the Queen’s subjects to the last day of the session, and a 
" beggarly array " of empty benches. 

In spite of a rather discreditable agitation among the 
Parsecs of Bombay,. Manokji Aslajt was acquitted by the 
jury of the charge of murder, in what is known as the 
Rajahai Tower tragedy—the death by falling from it of two 
young Parsec women, 

Fresh orders have been issued for the purchase in India, 
instead of Kurope, of such stores as can be procured there : 
a factory for the manufacture of steel shells is being formed 
at Cossipore; and two manufactories for Magazine Ride 
cartridges are being established at Dum-dum and Kirkee. 
A new College, for both Oriental and (Jccldental learning, 
has been opened by the Maharajah Hnlkar at Indore, Three 
sensational eases are in progress at Hyderabad. One con¬ 
cerns the purchase of a valuable diamond by the Nizam ; 
another, the robbery from Nawab Askar Khan of jewels to 
the amount of Rs. 750,000 ; and the third, the investigation 
into embezzlement by officials of sums handled in the pay¬ 
ment of the debts of the late Sir SaJar Jung. 

Sir Denis Fitzpatrick, now Resident at Hyderabad has 
been nominated to succeed Sir James Lyall in March next, 
as Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 
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We have to record with deep regret the deaths of G eneral 
Sir Wm, Wyllic: of Col. Oliver St John ; of Miss Dr. 
Setvell; of Sir Henry' Morland, Port Officer of Bombay; 
of R. N. Pogscm, the Government Astronomer of Madras, 
who had served consecutively without a day's leave for 30 
years; of Bishop Caldwell, of Madras; of one of India's 
most justly celebrated sons, the ripe scholar, Rajah 
k.mmlra Lain Mitra, so well known for his literary' works j 
and of that learned retiring, and venerable Indian of the 
old school, Pundit I swam Chanda ra Vidyasgara, in whom 
we know not which most to admire—his deep scholarship, 
his prudent zeal lor reform, his unostentatious charity, his 
integrity of life, or his absolute love of retirement. 

From Bvkma we have the sad reports of too much rain 
in the tow er, and two little in the upper part—of slight dis¬ 
turbances from dacoits- of sickness and warn of provisions 
at the jade mines. A new route has however been dis¬ 
covered to these mines, wlddi is both easier titan the old one 
and is open alt the year. The Burma Ruby Mines* Company 
rejmrts that they are likely to begin yielding good profits, 
as the preliminary heavy expenses are over for plant and 
transport. There has been a reorganization of the police 
and of the recruiting system, from which much good is 
expected for the tram) mitigation of the country. 

The threatened scarcity in Burma has culminated in a 
famine; and relief works liave been begun, at an estimated 
outlay of Rs. 650,000, in the districts of Meiktila, Yc-meihin, 
Myingyan, Mandalay, Minba. Magwe, Sagaing, Rococo, 
Lower Chindwin, and Thayetmyo. Even Lower Burma 
is suffering from scarcity; Imt the Government are fully alive 
to their responsibilities, and art meeting them energetically'. 

A debate was raised in Parliament on the injustice of 
makiug StNUAfoia. and similar places, useful for I mpcrtal 
coaling and other purposes, pay heavily for their defence by 
British troops and ships; but though the injustice itself was 
patent, the Government adhered to its rulings of a yearly- 
contribution from these colonies. 
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The Ex-Sultan of Perak, who since. his com iction. in 1875. 
of complicity in the murder of the British Resident, Mr. 
Birch, had lived in exile at the Seychelles, has been allowed 
to reside in future at Singapore, 

The king of Siam, on the 1S 11 of August, turned the 
first sod of a railway from BanLok to Tankliam; and 
another line is being projected between Bankok and Korat. 

China, —The riots at \Vu*bu against foreigners, which 
at the end of last quarter had injured much property but 
had led to no loss of life, unfortunately spread with great 
rapidity to other places. Riots, in some cases attended 
with loss of life, have occurred iit Nankin, Chi-Liang. Ku 
kiatig, Yandtao, Fu-Clnn, Fu*ki«*n, Huwm-n, and Llmng- 
niang. At Tang-ytmg a Catholic church was burnt down, 
which had stood untouched for over two hundred years. 
Even Shanghai was in a panic, for placards were posted up 
everywhere, inciting the people to acts of violence. It is 
supposed that these attacks on foreigners, especially 
missionaries are incited by secret Societies in order to 
embroil China with the foreign Bowers preparatory to an 
insurrection. The causes of discontent are said to be the 
reduction of the army and the imposition of new taxes 
The movement is confined to the district of Yang-ize. 
The mandarins seemed powerless to: cope with the rioters, 
and the Chinese war vessel* afforded no protection. After 
the hr*.t surprise, German, English, ami French gunboats 
arrived to prevent further evil, though complaints have 
been made that their orders were precise solely to receive 
refugees, and not to protect their dwellings and properties. 
The Emperor, at the instance of the diplomatic body, 
issued a proclamation, enjoining the maintenance of peace 
and order, and dedaring that Christianity taught the duties 
of good citizenship, and consequently should not be in¬ 
terfered with. Tike decree, however, lias remained a dead 
letter A united demand has been made by the Ministers 
of England, France and Germany for ihi suppression of 
secret Societies (an impossible task), for the opening up ol 
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ihe disaffected Hu-nan territory, for compensation for 
damages ami murages, and for the punishment of the 
guilty. The last has in pan been begun: already 4 
rioters have been executed at Wu-hu, 21 sentenced to 
death at Wu-such, and 5 mandarins degraded. 

The Yang-tze-kiaug has risen in flood,—though, after the 
] of June, all danger Is usually supposed to be past.— 
and has caused great injury to property, damage to the 
crops, and loss to life. A famine is feared in the valley, 

The Siberian Railway continues its slow progress; and 
tender? for its eastern part have been asked from Canada. 

The Amir of Bokhara has obtained permission from the 
Czar to visit Russia In October : and, during bis absence, 
the Russian troops an- to maintain order in his dominions. 
I'ruler these circumstances, the length of his absence is 
likely to be very uncertain. There is a project on foot to 
unite all the K Inmates of Central Asia into a federation, 
under Russian protection. 

The /'tourer reported on the 20th of July, that a body 
of 500 Russians were starting to visit the Bamir, to explore 
the country ami to establish Russian influence. Russia b 
also considering a plan for a railway from Dushak, a station 
on the Trans-Caspian Tine, to Saraks on the A fghiin frontier, 
avowedly for both commercial and strategic purposes ; and 
die establishment of a military depot at Kueschk, a little to 
die north-east of Herat, The latest news Is. that the 
Russians claim supremacy over the Little Pamir and Ali- 
cliur Pamir, and have excluded English travellers from 
going there from Kashgar. A force of 200 Goorkhas 
occupied Cilgkit, on which the Russians retired. They 
are also reported to be seeking a commercial entrance into 
Afg h a n i st a n , whence traders are said to have attended the 
Nijni Novgorod fair. There are nimnurs tuo of a Politico- 
commercial treaty tn progress between Russia and Persia, 
to the exclusion of all other Powers. 

PrftsiA has been prominently before the public during 
the quarter, for the alleged abduction of an English girl 
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of sixteen, restdiijg with her mother at So-uj-ihilak in 
Arab is Lit:, The laic created a great sensation \ but after 
much delay. caused by tin* defective system of ail mini st ra¬ 
tion and the triangular con diet between lurks, Persia ns 
and Kurds, the young lady declared before Jier muther amt 
the British Consul, that she had not been abducted at .ill. 
that she had voluntarily become a Muhammadan, and had 
left her mother, and married of her own free will. 

The rising in Vernon is not yet subdued ; neither, on the 
other hand, lias it become moo. 1 serious, 'I'he Turkish 
Governor declared himself unable to act without reinforce¬ 
ments; and though these have been sent up in small 
numbers and at long intervals, he does not seem as yet to 
be in sufficient strength to overcome the rebellion, 

Cholera is, as usual, reported from Mecca. 

News from Syria of an unusual kind announces that a 
French company has begun a railway from [leyrut to 
Damascus; that an English company arc arranging fur 
another from Cniffa to Damascus, and a Belgian company 
for a steam tramway from Damascus to lion cam. The 
furbish Public Works Ministry are Elated to be projecting 
a line from Tripoli into the interior, and a second English 
company a lino from Alexandretta to AJep|*>. 

From Palestine we learn that die persecution of the 
lews in Russia had led to a wholesale exodus to the Holy 
Land, for awhile as many a-, from 200 to 300 families 
arriving each week. The natural result was, that prices 
rosn and diseases spread -especially typhus and scarlatina, 
tit- latter hitherto unknown in that country. The colonies 
already established by Baron Ed. Rothschild and the 
Isnielitic Alliance were swamped by the new comers, whose 
most pressing wants they tried but were unable to meet. 
To remedy the evil the Turkish Government, about the 
middle of July, put a stop to the immigration, only allowing 
those to land who were bond fidt pilgrims, 

Airi — Euyi’T.—A Paper was read on the 13th of July 
before the London Chamber of Commerce, and with it a 
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letter from Sir S, Baker, on the opening of the Soudan. 
The Chamber passed a resolution "that Her Majesty's 
Government should adopt and carry out such measures as 
are calculated to promote a good government, and to put 
an end to the present state of anarchy, under the guidance 
and control of British influence* which would facilitate the 
pacification of the Soudan by trade mid commerce." Sir 
Samuel expressed his surprise that we should squabble 
with Portugal and Germany for worthless bits of Africa, 
and do nothing for die fertile Soudan and the splendid 
Arabs. The Soudan, if the Mile were dammed, could, under 
proper irrigation, yield ample harvests. But. on the other 
hand, it is contended that this would entait less water for 
Egypt and injure that country. There is little chance at 
present, however, of anything being done by us in the Soudan. 

The Society for die Preservation of Ancient Egyptian 
Monuments have protested against the proposal of barring 
the N ilc at Philx, because it would entail destruction on 
the Temple of Karnak. An International Commission of 
Engineers is to report on the five plans lor erecting a 
reservoir. The Govern mem may be trusted to look after 
the monuments of Egypt- 

Suspiciously soon after the visit of the French fleet to 
Cmnstadt, the Turkish Aml*assador was ordered to re¬ 
open the question of the ev acuation of Egypt by England. 
Ford Salisbury, however, quietly shelved it for a lime by 
replying that nothing could be said dll he had consulted 
his fellow-Ministers, which could not be till October. 
The Forte is being urged to summarily depose the Khedive, 
and create another in his place, thus effectually driving 
England and Egypt to the wall. I f this be done, the result 
will nut be favourable to either Russia, France, or Turkey. 

Meanwhile various reports show the steady progress 
matin by Egypt under British administration. The 
Legislative Council finished its session early in J illy, and 
passed measures, among other matters, for reforms regard¬ 
ing the powers of the polk-o, vagrancy, the carrying 
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of arms, the facilitating of justice, and the execution 
of sentences. As several members of this Council arc 
elective, it is slow!) 1 but surely paving the way lor a repre¬ 
sentative Chamber. The customs report tor 1890 shows 
an increase of /360,00a on 1889, chiefly from raising the 
duty 611 tobacco while prohibiting its cultivation. The im¬ 
port of cotton goods was equal to that of 1881, before the 
Soudan traffic ceased; this presupposes a great improve¬ 
ment in the condition of the Fellah in. 

A natural result of the English occupation of Egypt 
appears m the ousting of the French by the English 
language. Five years ago, fifteen schools taught French 
alone and three schools English: now. the former class 
include English in their course, but the latter class remain 
as before. Hence, against 2,300 who learn French, 2,000 
Icam English, instead of only Boo, as before. 

Alcikrs continues to prosper, The European popula¬ 
tion in the last twenty-live years lias risen from 218,000 to 
425,000, treasury receipts from /680.000 to /1,600,000; 
vine cultivation, from 11,000 hectares to 106,000; wine 
from 100,000 hectolitre, to nearly y.obo.ooa The general 
commerce exceeds /so.ooo.ooo, while the exports have 
increased £4, 000,000 in ten years, and now. at last, exceed 
the imports. Algiers promises at no great distance to oust 
all other countries in supplying the needs of b ranee in wine, 
wool, hides, sheep, wheat, Indian corn, and other commo¬ 
dities. A camel corps, to do forty-five miles a day, is 
being organized with much success. 

CaJ'Jl Colony, loo, makes progress, the reports for the 
financial year ending June Iasi showing a surplus of 
/t 7,000 (including the balance from last year) instead of the 
expected deficit of /13.000. Five gold areas were dis 
covered in Mash on a! and and Manicalatni. The output of 
raw gold was £ 1.909.294. increase of £832.275. 

Diamonds produced /4,30s,49Jf an increase of /147,687. 
Customs’ duties produced /i? 4 - 355 - a decrease of 
/ 28,047 I imports, £8, 239.597. a decrease of /t.675.414 ; 
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/565,050, a decrease of /554.970: exports, 
44,311,019, an increase or 435 M'>7- A debate as inevit¬ 
able as i neon elusive, to_d> pla.ee irt the House of Commons 
in j uly on the rep resent a live Government already granted 
to Natal, 

A discovery a* unexpected ms interesting, is announced 
from Z.imbabye in Mash on aland, where Mr. Theodore 
Bern has found images and pottery of supposed Phoenician 
origin, in an imdosure, ;Go yards round, supposed to be a 
phallic temple, with walls some 40 feet high and to feel 
thick, it has .1 solid tower, to which no opening has yei 
Ixren found ; and quite near are similar ruins am! many caves. 
Among them, is an altar adorned with sculptured bowls and 
birds and a hunting-scene, including figures of quaggas, dogs, 
elephants, and men. Some blue and green Persian pottery 
has been found, and also a gilt copper blade; but no in¬ 
scriptions have yet bee-11 discovered, to decide who were the 
builders of these mins and the dwellers in these caves, 

•Steps have at last been taken to end the utter absence 
of due control in the Oil Rivers Protectorate and Fernando 
Po districts. Major L. B McDonald has been :ip| tainted 
Commissioner, with a sufficient staiY of able assistants, to 
establish order, regulate traffic, fix bmfis, and to do justice 
equally to natives and Europeans, The rule of native 
chiefs wilf not be interfered with, except when jus lire nr 
humanity requires, 'I he territory which Major McDonald 
is to reduce to order adjoins that of the Royal Niger 
Company, and is fully 350 miles along the coasts, 

On the East Coast the Italian port ol Allude was treach¬ 
erously attacked by the Somalis on the 3rd of August, with 
ii loss of thirty. I he Julians, however, remain in possession, 

I lu: nice for the appropriation of Africa continues, 
l.arly in July a German expedition started for die Came- 
roons, under Baron von Gravenrvutb. The Portuguese ha ve 
given charters tn three Lompanies on the East Coast and its 
hinterland. A Belgian mission, which had started for the 
Aruwimv attacked r# tort* and driven buck. A French 
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expedition to Lake Tchad, under M. Foumeau, was attacked 
after reaching the seventh parallel of latitude, and had to 
retreat with loss; while another under M. Cnunpel, starting 
with the intention of going through the Sahara to Algiers, 
fared equally ill, he himself being slain, and his party retreat- 
tug to Brazzaville. Another expedition, to avenge his 
death and carry out his intention, is being organized under 
M. Dybowski, An expedition from the Congo State lias 
started to explore Katanga. The British South Africa 
Company's expedition, under Mr. jwiinston, has gone up 
the Zambezi to explore the interior, after having, with the 
help of President Kruger, prevented a threatened ink of 
Boers into Mashonaland, It is believed that the advancing 
wave of English colonization is loo strong for the Boers, 
whose day is considered to bo over. The mJtius tmxnat 
between Portugal and England is being acted upon faith¬ 
fully on both sides, unfortunately, not till after blood had 
been shed. A German East African expedition under 
Herr Zalewshi is reported to have met a serious reverse 
with heavy loss of life ; and Emin Pasha has again dis¬ 
appeared into the interior of the dark continent. 

West In'OU.s.—T he Jamaica Exhibition has closed after 
a successful run, with a deficit much below the guarantees, 
and has done an immensity of good for the trade and 
industries of the island. I he oAicial report for the 
Bahamas shows a great and continuous increase in exjw»rts, 
imports, and general prosperity. S. Lucia is gradually 
recovering from the sugar crisis ot t &S3-5; and its first 
steps are now being energetically directed to secure sani¬ 
tation and a supply of Coolies irom India. There has 
been trouble in Honduras, where the unofSdai members of 
the Legislative Count;it unanimously resigned, and were 
replaced by Government nominees. A legal point having 
been raised in a certain ease, the Supreme Court decided 
that such a Council was not constitutional, and that its 
enact meals were in valid. A way has not yet been loutul 
out of the difficulty; but the Government hoped it would 
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be settled without die need of a Royal Commission. A 
sensible proposal lor the Federation of the British posses- 
sions in the West J ndies, including those on the' South 
American continent, has been frozen by the apathetic attitude 
of the Government towards ail Federation projects, V. 

A< STKAIJA. —The chief event of importance this quarter 
lias been the resolve of the Australian Colonies to enter the 
Postal U nion from the tst of the current month, 1 n connec- 
tion with this. Sir James Fergusson, the new Postmaster 
General, has signalized his entry on his new duties bv issuing 
a notice, that, from the ist October, “the postage cm letters 
addressed to places abroad will be reduced in all cases in 
which it is now higher than z\d the half ounce, except in 
the case of the Transvaal, Orange Free State, British 
Bvdiuanaknd, and other more remote places in die interior 
of Africa, served by way of the Cape Colony or Natal,” etc. 
Wc trust this will lie but the prehide to that I mperial Penny 
Postage, which Mr, Henniker Heaton has so ably advo¬ 
cated for some years, in season and out of season. 

We have already in these columns criticized unfavour¬ 
ably the action of Sir George Grey with regard to Aus¬ 
tralasian Federation. Sir George is the “old man in a 
hurry,” who afriicts the prosperous colony of New Zealand 
with his crude proposals. His latest craze is for repudia¬ 
tion nl tiie public debt ut the Colonies, under the disguise 
of “ taxation of Colonial Bonds,” by which the wicked 
foreign capitalist, who lends his money to an enlightened 
Colonial Government, composed largely of " Labour " mem¬ 
bers, would receive no interest on his capital, even if he 
is not made to pay the aforesaid “enlightened” Govern¬ 
ment for taking care of his money. By this means they 
could spend more money in making things comfortable for 
'Labour.” The present New Zealand Ministry, who are* 
doubtless, not sufficiently “enlightened.” oppose this repu¬ 
diation.—we beg pardon, “ taxation,"—of Sir George Grey, 
li is needless to add, that the " Labour party ” are greatly 
pleased with Sir George s little scheme for their benefit. 
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Recently a. correspondent uf the St. James’s Gazette has 
very cleverly described Sir George Grey as follows : — 

“Although hydrophobia is a malady happily unknown 
in the Australasian colonies, people there have long been 
exposed to mild ravages of Sir George Grey. This vener 
able statesman is endemic m New Zealand. It is necessary 
to imagin': our Mr, Quelch turned, by Royal favour, into 
Sir Quclch—adding a slight dash o! Mr Stansicld in his 
second childhood—in order to realize Sir George Grey. 
Time lias not staled Sir Georges genial jacobinism, nor 
his sympathy with the Labour cause." 

In New South Wales the Census just completed shows 
very satisfactory results, and is well worth the attention of 
investors. The private wealth equals ^563 per head uf 
the population, and the public wealth £154, or together 
£317 per Head. In tSSt the private wealth was estimated 
at />O4 1 Coo i C0t», which was equal to / 2 r 5 per inhabitant. 
The present return tbits shows an increase of about a hun¬ 
dred per cent in the total wealth, and 45 per cent, in the 
distribution per inhabitant, a ratio of increase which the 
statistician declams to be without precedent in any jiart of 
the world. 

In Victoria the Australian Federation Bill passed through 
the Lower House; but unfortunately, an amendment by 
Sir lSrian O'Loghlcn has, according to :i Reuter s telegram, 
been adopted, whereby New Zealand is 10 be excluded from 
the Federat ion. 

Them have been further labour disputes in South Aus- 
tralia, between the Ibistoralists and the representatives of 
the shearers. The matter has, however, been compromised 
for the present season; and freedom ot commit is conceded 
on both sides. The men are to be at perfect liberty to 
belong to Unions or not: the Pastorallsts are to be free 
to accept Union or non-Union labour; and it ts agreed 
that there shall be nu favour, molestation, or intimidation 
by either party. 

The new Australian Squadron, built under the agreement 
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with the different Colonies, has been paying a round of 
visits to the various ports, and has been everywhere enthu¬ 
siastically received. 

Canada. The revelations of Canadian official corruption, 
made to two separate Committees, have made a most painful 
impression, both in this country and in Canada ; but we are 
confident dint public opinion there will insist upon the whole 
disgraceful story being told, and the guilty lining properly 
punished, no matter bow highly they may be placed ; and, so 
far, neither party has much cause for congratulation, for 
neither well out of the investigation. Mr, Abbott, 

die I Vender, seems honestly determined on getting ar the 
whole truth of the matter, even though it involve the 
reputation of some of his own supporters and colleagues. 
In marked contrast to this straightforward attitude is that 
of Mr. Merrier, the Quebec Premier, who at first refused 
lo agree to the appointment of n Royal Commission to 
inquire into the Chalcur Bay Railway scandal, in which he 
was directly implicated by the finding of die Committee of 
Investigation ; out of 4 totid subsidy of $380,000 voted for 
die railway, the Company was " illegally and improperly 
deprived M of $175,000. and of this sum $55,000 wen* paid 
to Mr. Merrier and his political manager for “retiring per¬ 
sona] obligations of the 1 Vernier, the Provincial Secretary, 
and some of their friends, " Robbery " is the plain English 
for the acts declared by the Committee to have lieen 
proved againsi Mr. Merrier and his friends. It was not 
until the publication of the Lieutenant-Governor of Que¬ 
bec 3 letter to Mr, Merrier diat he agreed to the appoint¬ 
ment of the Royal Commission, The revelations that leave 


been made will, doubtless, excite the disgust of the majority 
of Canadians. Men of both parties being implicated in 
these scandals, it may be hoped that political considerations 
on one., side or the other will not prevent the wrong-doers 
meeting dteir deserts. 

An event of far reaching importance, not even yet pro- 
perJy appreciated, has been the opening of the alternative 
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route to the East by the Canadian Pacific Railway, who 
have just had some fast steamers constructed to run be¬ 
tween Victoria (Vancouver) and Yokohama. By this route 
the mails have recently been delivered in England within 
twenty days after leaving Japan: and we have no doubt that 
when the Company have succeeded in r-staWishing a lint; of 
fast steamers between Canada and England direct, it will 
take even less time in future, bur this route to of any 
service in time of war, however, it will be necessary for 
England to largely increase her fleet in the Pacific, with 
both modem battleships and fast cruisers to adequately 
protect iL At present there are no battleships at alt. either 
on the Pacific or China stations, and only two first-class 
cruisers, licit her of which is capable of maintaining a con¬ 
tinuous son-speed of more than 15 knots at the outside. 
There are besides, on the two stations, a few second-class 
cruisers and gun-vessels. The same state of things prevails 
on the East Indies and Australian stations. A few battle¬ 
ships and so kuoi cruisers would seem to be urgently 
required oil all these stations, where England has so many 
interests at stake; so that if a war breaks out we may 
have a sufficiently powerful licet to meet all probable eon 
tmgimctes No doubt, things have modi improved in this 
respect of late years, and the Government deserve great 
credit for what they have already June ; but they must bear 
in mind that if we have improved communications with our 
Eastern possessions, they require to be adequately safe¬ 
guarded in time of peace, In order that we may not be 
caught napping when war breaks out. 

The Canadian Census has just been completed. 1 he 
results are not altogether satisfactory in the Maritime 
Provinces, which are almost at a standstill, but the North- 
Wist Provinces have nearly doubled their numbers, TIk* 
population of the Dominion is returned at 4,823^344, the 
increase in the ten years being 11! per cent,, against 1 
in the previous decade* Comparing the two decades, the 
latter shows a smaller growth by 140,000. The [>opullliott 
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Increased only 698,334 over 1881, although $3,500,000 hail 
been expended to bring from Europe 886.171 immigrants. 

With regard to the Delagoa Bay arbitration, every one 
lias been looking out for the award of the Commission, as 
it was understood that they commenced their dudes at live 
beginning of this year; yet now we are informed that they 
have- only reached the stage of revising " the final drafts 
of the statement of the case,” and that the parties will be 
allowed a term of three months within which to formulate 
“any wishes they may have in the matter.” If the unfor 
11 mate bondholders are satisfied with this rate of progress, 
they must lie easily pleased; but certainty the prospect of 
a settlement of their claims seems a very remote one. 

It is reported from Zanzibar that the river Tana has been 
navigated for a distance of 300 miles, and a fertile country 
thus opened to commerce, 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the Cape Premier and Director of the 
British South Africa Chartered Company, is now on tour 
to Mashonaland, in order to note with his own eyes the 
progress that has been made. It is to be hoped that, before 
another year is over, this rich province will be connected 
With the coast by a line of railway, which will \yt of great 
assistance in developing its resources, M. 


REVIEWS OF CONGRESS PAPER S. 
Abstract of Auhe A. Albouv's Fabers on the Order, 

l.kCKNUS, AND REGISTERS OF TIIU ItOLV SETIM.OHfcE, 

AND ON PALESTINIAN BJBUOORAPUV. 

I. 

The Order of the Holy Sepulchre, By the A mu \. A? rouv, 
After stating that comparatively little is known of tins 
Order, for various reasons, including the opposition of other 
powerful Orders, and after mentioning whence information 
can be procured, the author says it was founded in ilkjq, 
by Godfrey of Boulogne after the taking of Jerusalem, as 
a Military and Hospital Order, to look after the Holy 
Sepulchre and its pilgrims, in connection with the Chapter 
of that Church. From its ranks, certain hot-bloods formed 
the Order of the Templars, to taken mure active part in 
lighting. On the fall of Jerusalem they left Palestine, am! 
were allowed by the Popes to settle in Perugia. In 1489, 
Innocent VIII. forced them into a union with the Order of 
St. John; but Alexander VI. restored them to independence, 
retaining, as a great honour to the Order, its Grand Master 
ship for the Popes. The Order feebly continued to exist till 
Pius IX. in January, 1848. revived it as an honorary title and 
Order, with the l^atin Patriarch of Jerusalem as its Grand 
Master. FI once, except the Golden F leece, it is the oldest 
<T the knightly Orders At present it is acknowledged in 
Italy. Spain and Portugal. Austria, and Belgium. Russia has 
established an imitation of its own, which the real knights 
do not of course recognise, France, Germany, and England 
have no branches, though England luul one so early as the 
reign of Henry 11 . The Abbe concludes with the hope that 
this Order may la; better known, extended, and honoured. 

II. 

The Trends of the Bastfua of (he Holy Sepulthre, By 
M, A Cou ret, is a collection of Legends, more or less 
authentic, divided into various epochs, beginning with the 
consecration of the Church by St Athanasius, and the 
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conversion of SS. Pelagia and Mary ol Ejjyjit- Next lol- 
low same military legends,—■the self-lighted illumination 
at the entrance of Theodosius die Great, and the prayer of 
Arthur of the Round Table for help, resulting in no less 
than thirty victories,—bringing us to the end of the first 
term. The Church, rebuilt by St. Modestus. has the 
legends of the Emperor lieradius when replacing the 
Cross, ami one of ;t miraculous fire on Holy Saturday-—the 
■riginnl of the modern annual exhibition by the Greeks. 
The third Church has the penance of Folk or Anjou, the 
slap received by Robert Count of Flanders when trying to 
enter as a pilgrim, which was one of the occasions of the 
Crusades, and the vision of Peter tlu: Hermit The Frank 
period narrates how the crusaders who had died en route 
or in the siege, took ghostly part in the thanksgiving service 
held, on the taking of Jerusalem, in this Church. Here took 
place the appearance after death of Gondemar Carpinel. a 
Lynnese knight; here Philip of Alsace. Count of Flanders, 
in exchange for a drop of the Sang Real {Holy Grail) now 
kept at Bruges. gave up his wifeSybille to be made a nun at 
Ikthany ; and here the approaching Muhammadan conquest 
was foretold, in 1185, by a lightning-stroke on the dome of 
the Church. The less interesting legends of the Muham¬ 
madan period the author hopes to collect in u future work, 
lie closes with the legendary burial of Philip the Good 
of Burgundy. whose corpse was miraculously carried to 
Palestine and placed in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

111 . 

The Archives 0/an Ancient Guild of ike Holy Sepulchre. 
By the A»»f A. Alusw. Many interesting documents 
arc lost, not so much from actual injury by time or persons, 
as because they are hidden in limes of trouble, and those who 
guard the secret die or are slain before they can reveal it. 
A collection of no less than 400 documents thus temporarily 
lost were recovered not long ago from the shop of a poor 
second-hand furniture-dealer in one of the poorest parts of 
Pans. A well known collector and friend of the author 
paid down the price asked ; some say* after the British 
Museum and the Park National Library had made offers 
deemed inadequate bs the dealer. 
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The documents con tern the Arch icon fraternity or Guild 
of the Holy Sepulchre, established at Paris about the xiii'’ 1 
century. They may be divided into three classes r— 

L A register or the knights and pilgrims to the Holy 
Land, from <557 to 1783, in three catqgpries. {1) List of 
members, during the xvF and xvii* centuries, their names, 
surnames, professions, address in the Provinces or at 
Paris- Distinct lists of Ecclesiastics, and of those knighted 
at the Holy Sepulchre form separate chapters, (2) A 
seriirs or papers winch are of great value for the liLitny of 
the Order of the Holy Sepulchre and the topography the 
Holy Land, in the xvi ,h and xvii’ h centuries. irfi Latin 
Office of the Holy Sepulchre ■ (|) the Statutes of the Order 
of the Holy Sepulchre; tf) the Formulary for creating its 
knights; {rtf) a, rare guide for pilgrims to Egypr. Syria, and 
Palestine, with the list of the places to be visited- (3) An 
■ mire and certificated copy of all the patent* given to 
pilgrims, and of the letters of knighthood granted aL 
Jerusalem by the Franciscan Guardian of the Holy 
Sepulchre, beginning with that of John Btanchon, knighted 
the 19th August 1550, and ending with the Marquis dn 
Mar do Fay-sac, in June 17S3, These comprise 335 docu 
merits. 48 of which are of knights, 

II. The register of the enrolment of tile Royal Family; 
for it had become, in the 17th century, a custom for them 
ami the Court generally to enter this Guild as members, 
Th» register of taS pages is magnificent!) I wind hi red 
morccc.j, gilt, with the arms of Franc*- and Jerusalem, and 
contains valuable autographs of Louis XV. and XV L, and 
of the great lords and ladies of tin ir Courts. 

III. The documents regarding the two attempts for 
changing titi4 Confraternity into a Royal Order, the one 
in 1776, by Dumas, Marquis de Pay sac, and the second 
in 1816-29, by the Vice-admiral Count A demand, and 
Father Lacooibc du Creisset. This second was partly 
successful, notwithstanding much opposition, and held good 
till, 1829, and wlple it lasted, was a perfect resurrection 
from the dead of one of the oldest ami most celebrated 
guilds in France, A few days after the discovery and pur¬ 
chase of these document^ the writer passed by the shop— 
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die owner and all his belongings hail disappeared, nor did 
inquiry elicit the reason of his gpfoig or the place io which 
lie removed, 

IV. 

Palestinian Bit> {iogrttphy \ By the An ml A. Ai.nol'y, 1 he 
author, after speaking of the great interest of Palestine and 
the numerous hooks written about it since 300 a ir, speaks 
of the great work of Titus Tobber, " Biblingraphia et 
Geographic Pal esthete,' 1 {Ldpstic, vonS.Ilirtd, 1867) which 
exhausted the subject tip to that date. I Hue numerous texts, 
documents, and monuments discovered since then, rendered 
a new edition almost like a new work, which has been just 
accomplished successfully, up to 1877. by Pnaf. Rcinhoki 
Rohricht; and ihc Abbe deeply regrets that it was not 
continued up to the present date, as the last dozen years 
have produced a great literature and given many discoveries 
in this line. The Abbe then gives a list or ninety three 
(chicily French, but also some German. F.ngbsh, and 
American) works on Palestine, which he has been able to 
sec; and he ends by expressing his regret that the list 
remains, to a certain extent, incomplete, though ns length 
shows that the interest in the Holy Land is not in the least 
degree losing ground, 

M. C. TV1. O. BEAUREGARDS FA PER. 

•' l.t- M'ta ' el Otnf>Mt Icur SignifiraI nto, leof Vslcut feligi^, jk, 
fun&atre, ct indumrieilc, cn Egypt?." Ear Ollivicr Beauregard 

Ce* (taut mo!3 tlguraTU au papyrus jud tenure Abhoits ffialns l i^yo) r1 
M. It PfttfestienT Mospenj {1S71nui. I n 11 M i autre, sc sont occiipir sk <■( 
ppyrut, nnt laisj£ ces deux mats sons intcrprettiinn 
Jjt tiicinu ire tic M - Oltfvicf Bcanreganl A pour but da pr&ettier i (nte r ] 1 r?■ 
lotion trill 1 [we el nisyrmcc dc ces deux mots, doni le premier. A tab, s k 
L-ni d< fftMtrt dtctfrf, titfatuixtHr, c| add ilte surtoui appliijut? ays artis- 
Wvprvin"! nu iientf fiineoi: i’t do HypogA*, ijul difcorfcrem dc figures, dt* 
wtiw*. e< ,k higewter le* coffee* h iriomte qua nous rayons Jan* tons Its 
li'KgyftiMagte. 

U *em et is tigntitattfcm de I'auincmot, Omm, est }<tnmnn Af tqx* 
11 a dii vlre k rpialj/iatfion dre nau loonier* jtnes qui, de "nitbes-vtile Is 
'[libbcs-ftecrapalc, trims poftaient !c* mans J iravers k Nil, 

[ 1 * 0 * son nkmoire, Mr, Gilmer Beauregard roiirnh k preuve eiymnlo- 
gtquc de la vateur ei dc la signification dc ecu mo Is, 
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Thi Rtxnzat tti mfii ar k 11 Garden <;/ Purify." 'Ran dated from slit! 
Persian of M miriu‘i*n by E Rilbatstik. jn.l edited by F, F AkfitrwrfOT, 
I’jit J-, vul. i- Tills tmijjrijtii contribution In our knowledge of Oriental 
l/leraSur-: u :Hdd dcs-mv to b>- reviewed a.1 gieaicr length. ^fr. AtLujtb- 
nor i. oiKiIIl-J to the highot prake for bis ptrsiateal tUenipts Lo 
revive I he sic fun HI '“OavnuS Tranahition Fund" of the Royal Asiam- 
Society; and hb pr^susit offering shows the kind of translationt ihar 
should he undertaken. The religious atoriev of she " Ram .t us rafi ' we 
(ii vrtll knrnvn among Mulumnudnoa m lire Bible itself ii furtiiiir (■> 
< 'hristlam, ; bin they have apparently not been hitherto translated into any 
European language. This has now been done, and very well do:ie, by the 
veteran Scholar, Mr li Rehauek, under the public-spirited editorship of 
Mr ArljuthnoL It is a Matter of congratulation that the old • tnentil 
Translation Fund of the Royal Asiatic Society is about to be revived 
at, (lie sogueitlun of Mr. Arbuthnn! : hut without a '‘fund.' the revival 
a |[^ the play d ■■ Hamlet" with LLunJet left out The first attempt* 
in the direv non of donations and iubteriptioru love railed, and should 
be renewed tlm Society leading off with 3 handsome annual subsidy, if 
it wishes to have the patronage of tbs niggeilcd Iran stations and in 
Mgain the leading iiosition in Oriental Learning, which it hxi lost by 
want of management and by the onesided constitution of its * «until 
The Editor’s Preface to this work contains a curious letter io the Secre¬ 
tary of the Society, tn which the detaili of some new arrangements ate 
given They reflect credit on the public spirit of Mr, Arbutbnot, but 
saroely any on those who would accept them by taking afl tile cntdii 
«vi none of: he work or lid: of the projected publications. It r:uy be 
regarded it a -r til ell Matter, that, with the sanction of the Council, on 
which Oriental Schttl irslitp is by no mean- represented in every Brandi, 
any member of the Society can print attd pulitUh translations, or edit the 
same, at kit vzvn txfrtttt.*t under the patronage of the Royal .Asiatic 
Society, the Journal of which doe* not always show that its editors arc able 
to exercise it judiciously or, to judge by tome papers, intelligently. A 
nu mber, however, who may preferthe patronage i- of a, Albemarle Street 
to live trade influence of the big publishers, can get his work advertised in 
the Society's journal free of expense, and also sold,—with the deduction of 
a p«cordage. -at the Sporty 1 * rooms for the benefit of the translator or 
cdiu.r U may he noticed that 11 the patronage " of the Royal Asiatic 
Society docs not, apparently, imply die fhintLSl ceoponribiliiy on iu part 
fir the accuracy of the translations. 1/ the whole of the three Tint parts of 
Mtrfcbond's hatOTy, tip to the Gdl of Baghdad In a.d. 1*5*, is translated 
and primed, this will fill nine ot ten relumes of the size of tlie present 
one under notice, and ruuuiaUy this will Like mute four or five y ears to 
complete. But vv hllc this work Is being brought out, it is hoped that 
SEW SERIKK. VOI- II. If It 
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translators from ihc Arabic. Sanscrit, Hebrew# Chinese* Japanese, and 
other languages will come forward and get their work* printed and jml> 
Ikshed^ cither at thuii own expense oral the Lspcnsc of people interested 
in the mmtr f md who will take die chance of getting back either the whole 
ot x portion of their expenses by the «kr of the worL As Persian is the 
first language (r instated under ibis Series, it will be noted that a EL Persian 
translations will now come under Oriental Truialaibn Fund, New Series 
L [| Arabic will U the next language translated, Arabic works will all 
Cotnc under II. : if that Sargent, all Sanscrit works under HI.; Hebrew, 
[V,; Chinese, V. , Japanese, VI. M and so on. By thi* mean? every group 
or languages will conic under a general number, which will always bo tt> 
served for it, As regards the work itself, it might be pointed out tliat it 
represents! entirely the Muhammadan view of mutters. It will be sc£n 
throughout Imw much they depend upon their Qiitihi both for 'jaertd and 
profane history, and how Muhammad must have obtained much of hh in 
formation contained in U from Jew tab. Rabbinical, and Christian sources. 
The author lumself nii^t have taken a good deal fnini the Talmud and 
other Jewish wwk*. He idla the aioriea in an impartial manner. and, where 
ambortlin differ, he aunts up wilh the wise remark, that God knows beat 
which is the math, or trim L ihc irur state of the cane. After j perusal of 
this volume! one rtm& to the conclusion that the Jewish, Chriftfm, and 
Muhammadan religious are based oil the some Hues* and enjoy the advan¬ 
tages of the same prophet*. There is no reason why all should not believe 
in one and the same God, leaving pi titular doctrine and formula to he 
adapted to I tic maimers and customs of each separate community. Eastern 
and Webern habit*. manner?, thoughts, procedure, and ideas generally are 
ipiitc diflcrefll; and naturally the religion introduced into any country 
adapts itself to the wants and requirements of that pamcqtstr Country. Z. 

Thc two volume* of The lltixim Turkey and thtir FatMm± by Mas 
tiaEJirrr and Mr Stt'Afti constitute a second set of Folklore 

Kesearrhci (the first having been on Greek Fafkwegj) in aid of Mr. Stuart 
Glennie's theory of the Origins of CjwtaOfplX This theory is mainly 
founded on those fict= of a tiiifercnce and conflict of Higher and Lower 
Races which recent ethnological and archicijlu^icjJ rseirck lias revealed 
at the origins of the earlier, if not earliest. Civil [rations known to us—those 
id Egypt and Chaldea ; and it in suggested that all the later --i vibrations 
are either directly or indirectly derived from these Egyptian and Chaldean 
CirilUfttions through ffliparions of tubes po^essed of u greater ur less 
irftHiiic of the artiir, traditions, and mythologies of these earlier, if not 
earliest, centres of CivilimlioTL With such an historical theory, the suc¬ 
cessive area*, il not of the empirical collection, of the scientific study of 
Folklore £acts win naturally be determined by our relatively greater ur 
less knowledge of the ethnological and historical relations of the Folk of 
these area* with the Founders of Civiliiatiom Hence? the area preferred 
in tliis series of Folklore Researches with respect, firai, to Greek Frit-patsy, 
and nqw to the Folklore of the Women of Turkey generally-an area 
whtdi Mr. bltdrt (Jennie define? .11 11 the f tge3fn C.oj5tkind^—eastward 
to Kurd^tan and we s \ward ti? Albania—of that wonderful Mediiermfiam 
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buin whence mythologies jiU jml jjlulo-i-i^jhicis have spread to the 
I mi fan it. W«U from diet! primary centres in Egypt and Chaldea. r And 
in |lisc j£gun lands, a> Mr. Glennie paints out, there fa not only, us 
elsewhere, no positive proof of a spjnlanemii origin of Csvidfaiiari, hut 
a continually auciuDuljjifog a mourn of proof that Civilisation wii hae 
certainly derivative* and that the ooiulitims Wt Only of its sceon-dary, 
but of its primary origin vrene ^icl; eihiiriugical tlilfrfeinit> ts are put 
askie in current theories a- wholly nnimponortt. 

The work consist of ihree pans, First, Ini rod n;iory Chapter* fay Mr. 
Stuart Glemic on die £fAu?gmff?j tf Turkiw illustrated hv a map* nod 
on i*f NutHfL According to the hypothesis on which 

j.re based all the present jiopidj replication of Folk!Cue* N it is Wih passible 
4itid desirable,' 1 ai ctptesdy affirmed, for imtiirice, by Dc Tyler, M n> 
dimilute conridcraiion* of hereditary varieties dp nines of men [in a ttitn- 
U&l study of I ulk-bdicts ami -Httimius.], and to Heat mankind as homo¬ 
geneous in nature. M Ag,1111st itifa method Mr. Swart Glennie Strongly 
protests; and hence bfa mammary of tihiiogu phi cal facts cornice tud with 
ihe various races of Turkey wbo-< Folklore iws been collet ted in these 
volumes And he concludes hfa cEhnographital kummay with a sutemeiU 
of riie reasons which seem <u him io define the Aryan cradle-Unil a* tnosl 
pmlubly, peril n.|tf'the region hiiween the C-^pfan and the Ermine* Ihe 
IJplI iLigd die Dniester* and extending from the +jth to the 50th parallel 
of Luuuik- But no less explicitly fa be opposed 10 current theories in 
his diaper on JVhfurL For evidently if Civilisations 

have originated, (Wt* as in current theories sparitatHrjudy moA sporadically, 
tHH from the conflict of Higher and Lower races in Egypt and Chaldea, 
then, in die theory of the Origins of Mythology, these two Actors will 
pla> ports quite umteogm^d in current theories On the one liand T 
ihere will be Cttltufe-ca&cepuonfrr and uti die uthci, 3 ulk-cotiception^ 
acting and reacting uei each other ; nor will the d c virtu [ihjcju of Culture- 
cdfieepuoiis Iw: without consriou* reference In ihe effect of eijsedally 
Other-wodd myths in ierrQn4mg the lower classes and reducing them to 
ufaedieftco. And as 10 turEve Folk-conceptions if may be noted that Mr, 
Si mtt Qccinic suggests :ii. lean %*/*&#§ fts pwfandjl? to Fctichiua 1 md 
Jbtfirimli&m as preferable t •_> AmmiuH. 

Then follows Miss Garnett's odlkctmn of Folklore in three Book a or 
Hum* The Folklore (faof the thuiaihui Women, Ufa of Jewish Women; 
an*! fall) of the Moslem Women. Anti the Folklore of each or these 
Hooks fa divided into i 1 \ Family life* \ 1} i Tubpe- and Folk* beliefs; and (3) 
Folk-poesy. 

Mr* ^mait Glennie* C Chvftm are devoted 10 an examination 

of the Origin* *]f AfutrurrAj, A complete analysis of the Folklore 
collected being imjXKsible within lus limiU r he conhnes himscif to an 
onalysU of the obsemnees tn Fnlkcu^iom, anti incidents in Folk 
1 <iesy niore directly contietled mih Marriage. The Fatriardud Mamage 
fa that which has fut niillefiniuriu been dominant in these .Egean lands. 
Xotunly# however, does Folk cu^iutu but Folk-poesy witness to a former 
(ire vale nee of tbe Matfiirdul Mimage, dialingu ishcd by Ihcte thr« 
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racterbcie futures (r) Maternal Filiation, ( 3 ) Supremacy of the Woman, and 
(yi Marriage Kent r ic:ion thrmcgh a prodigious development of the notion 
of lttce*L Mow* on current theories, an original promiscuity of sexual 
inlereaor&c h posUjllled to explain Maternal hdUiion. But, art Mr* 
Stuart Glennie pc&inb out, such a postulate only make* more difih ult of 
explanation the two other features of Matriarchy* the Suprmrtacy conceded 
to Women, anil die Restrictions placed Uti MaftiogO ; and besides, the pffr 
minruity postulated, as die original condition of ihe human amniiil, a worac 
Ilian anything that exi&i* among the higher Apes, the VctlteUmii £emrridk, 
smd especially Birds. S'o ihcon . in fact* as yet liiiii'dacinriiy explain* a] I 
the three chawctefi^ic featoies of Malmrchj* And Mr, Stuart Glennie 
therefore, suggests- ibcit all these t Si res feature* of Maternal Filiation* 
Supremacy of ihe Woman, and Restrictions on Marriage* would naturally 
an5r On the settlement of White colunisls among lower Coloured and 
Black races, to whom they were ftilhtr obliged to surrender of found it 
I*oliii« tu con cede a certain number of thek women. For the Whit e VVuiuct 
would naturally demand the concession to thetnsdm and thdr oftapring 
uf such privilege* a* thoae of which we still find survivals in Folklore; 
white, if rehirictiotu were 44i ihe *aine time placed cm tire marriages of men 
and women of the Lower Race attting ihcro»fat*, the whole character of the 
4 like would Lc i^edily changed w the ad vantage of the ruling Whitt Race, X. 

British J tft India. By R t \r stacks (W. Blackwood ami Sons, 
l.undon and Kdinjiurghy* Mr Cantairs ti a man of much Indian 
experience as of thought \ and Ids wtttfc, though we must dilTcr from him 
nil stvetoI important point* regarding the people nf India. is one In which 
Itolh qualities arc brought tu lieir on the riHrutiSion of problems urgently 
f ry tn[4 fo r solution in the im u 1 edu 1 c ffitu re, Among them ate f 1 1 c mr ^ d for 
material work:, tike o>ad making, the improvement of the departmental 
ay atem uf Education, the shortcomings uf She policy the 1 milling 1 1 an 
Iqtnl balance between central ami local (kivenuiwnt, Ihe reform of Up% 
ihe bwcoorti^ iml their system. On cadi of these Mr. C ara tab* has 
tnutdi to my which people in Ragland dn not know but oughi :o learn, 
Wore they begin either to talk ns authorities on India or to meddle in 
Indian politic,ami reforms, tie stands midway between thaw wlm think 
that die lives ;■!Ei administration is simply jrfrftcl and tuuat he niiiiltaiiied 
ecacdy ^ it Is, and those who hold tb.i: no improvement rati be nude 
except by kind rug Indb over ixrtiLIy to the comparatively fc^r but nouy 
Indians, who neither have a sufhcicdE stake id Site country imr represent 
IIl^ real voice of the people ^ and wha. if lo-timnatr put in possesshm, 
would lie found wanting m even an dtrmattiity power of ruling tiirir 
fcUow counts yincm Mr + Caraiain -.enribly advocates the gradual introdejo 
tiOEi of ncisncitjut reforms, which, if ferried out with pnitkn* persistence, 
would emsc a gt*:n, but not a violent, change in the present system of 
ad m migration, and would result in the greater and permanent happiness 
of the people* and an increase of prosperity to the country. Mr. Carstaii* 
makes Frequent comparisoni between the stale of aflmrs in Brtxainand that 
b India, so far as the maoset mfc concerned; and to juulgc Only front his 
P 1 ^* ^ ^ but perfect r rhere i* in thi* too'mu. h s^li com 
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phconl dc^cripiinti of an unusually rosy colour in Ts.ifmanixe with Hie Jj k 
i<tcLures ihown ip |joltee-couxts, and scon m uni Ur^cr Bam r jiieh 

comparison, however. was necc^ry, L j make the- British public understand 
ci ni a I idle the difficulties of Indun ad mirthl ration* and the pmhknu of 
its rtrfomeiion, Both those *liu know India well And those who know ft 
not will find thh h>ak useful, interesting ind pkxvaot to read, fur it is wdl 
Triiueii, *u*d fuU of matter, V. 

Hiitcrj of iht Jftvi* from rAt RtirtL si Tiom to Me Pttstnt iMr 15y 
Pstqr. H. Gsuetx, edited and partly translated % Beij.a Lowy, x vols. 
(Uivid Xutt, LondonJ Thi* bank, well known in she original German, 
ami alify rendered into EngLbh t brings down the history of ihe Jewi 10 the 
year a.u. 500. We have found ii very pleasant raiding \ bat we are bound 
too jiU, ^Esy v. rv ijis-ippoinMn^ It wis :l mistake to omit the t"notion of 
uiiLcirittes for stalements uiade T which all are not equidly williwg. to accepi. 
HEjiLtdy was is 2 rnkmtke it« stale absolutely and solely one side of 

whii h have been ! rented from several point* of view. We should 
think the book cannot ratify the orthodox Jew*, because it Lake* Idler ties 
with 1 he purred test in many places, and eiplnicr* away the narrative in a 
manner nrotmng too much of die rationalistic (k-rman school TKv 
Hi .:ory in greil part is bawd cm the Hcriptsin: narratives: in fact, is little 
more Ihan those nnmitivtfi ampliScd iperln[^ to a needlessly grent, esteot 
in -sonic places) with aide-lights cast ttjx>n it by the Author's wide reading 
And great midi&m. Tltere Is nil too Ii! Lit said about such interesting and 
in Lj^rtant subjects 2s the con Lin uiiy of David’s line, Lbe depaitliTc of the 
scL-ptre from Jtida,, die late of the ark, Ihe history of the ScpEtraginh the 
ltd mling of the Itotik of the Law, etc. In tome places the narrative sinks 
i■ ^ a low level, as when H ii said {in efcjUnatUm of the failure to re 
build Ihe I i inple under Julian! 1h.1t the suhleTranean fixes, which the 
author ^ems corapdlcd in admiE, were the rc&ud of pent-up go&tf in (he 
snluerranean passages of the former temple, ignited hy tin!den expansion 
nnd cootai t with qir The must isteresung part oi r*Mj book, however, v± 
(hr imh rhapier of the second volume, which Ural* of mar Lord. Between 
hbtory on one side and natural prejudice on the other, never was author 
m 30 sore a strait *Vht isle and riitues and death of flim who changed 
ilie world* he b forced to adniil. Itsi dLum to fw; She Son of God rs 
'htired over hy hint!tig that it was not made by Him, bill daJinctl after- 
wafds for Him by His di^dples, itur without much #1 wnsjou among them, 
selves. The tvtitts of Hit jndicis] murder of course, ftiiighl to be fixed 
Uf^in Pftote, as if Augis^ine hod n&xt rotntncsitefi on She LX II Vsaim* On 
the whole, he who kits a Bible hu^ most of what ii said (ie this liook, ibo 
m#*i importitit pan of which, to the general reader, h the second half ol 
die sccanif volume, winch treats of the hiaiory of the Jews from the Cbri^ 
tlan era to the end of the fifth century, Here must readers will fcuLin&T- 
matiort both new, rmj>cutant h a«id inf cresting. Since thU wa^ written, the 
learned jliiiTigt Iiq& |ms£td away- V 

T&t U{tmtfh\*k <?/ AfMm- Edited by Gfbtuvi Lst'tENCE Goume 
1 1A-mion : lx K r uli) F Faidnaling as U the puisuii of %hh study, and gnbt as 
!> the pr^reiv :u \tlc in -L of Ule, i would be iinpn-sible, wilhoul a system 
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far division of labou r. La colled and make Available far a Society the varied 
and voluminous mfemalioti needed W solve the many remaining problems 
in folklore and iw kindred subject* P Hds infanflat job can be got only by 
meins of many independent worker^ labouring far apart and in many firld^. 
Hencc the necessity for a detailed pfao+ both as to what tnaterpls -ire Te™ 
Lpurcd* and in what order they should be dtrsnpd J hii small but important 
handbook is presented as a guide w Clinton of folklore, it defines the 
object—though the definition* tike most definkioris, is open to objections 
—and then classifies Ike work under Sfipamteshort chapters, each of whkh 
concludes with a series of questim^ *o which the collectors should try to 
find correct and fall answer* Each of the subdivision* is thus treated in 
jo simple, exhaustive, and systematic a manner, a* to teach ail in the 
plainest form what it useful to collect and under what heading* each 
matter falls, Thuf not only will much information be saved and cob 
leded* which otherwise might* by travellers not versed in folklore, have 
been passed over ns im important ; hut a Humber of colletiosri, acting on 
a fixed sprem, will soon tic able to pnjsem a mass of mrtleriaJ ready 
digested for classification and incorporation by able and experienced 
hands. The concluding chapter shows how service can be rendered to 
folklore even by those who do not travel by collecting important but un* 
noticed nijitcti&ls, nut only in their own vicinity, but also in libraries from 
books both old and new. Many a statement, 01 pomi, or description, 
irliir h, for want of knowledge of its connection with folklore, tits at present 
buried in books as in a mine* could be utilised for furthering the study of 
folklnrt h if readers were but aware: of their importance in Lhii respect. 
MrvGomrot^ Hand!took of Folklore gives die necessary information for 
this purpose in a dtafc eondse h and systcmaiired fonn. V, 

Grawtii M Mr lb ¥*J I^Samdil Kinx^ thJX t F*R»A*S i London 

Cassell & Co.}. The Rev, Mr. Kinru is 1 diligent student and collector 
of varied Information bearing on the Scriptures, especially the Old Tesu- 
ntenl; and the book. under notice is one more of hra works, undertaken 
cipreiity whh ihc view of defending tlie Scripture narratives from the 
assaults of those who ihink Lhal profane icictio: and discovery must neces, 
sadly rsfiite Scripture, Mr Riuns cannot rfiftn iu be original or even 
ittw in matter; and hit style is mineccssarilydiffuse and studiedly and 
therefore disagreeably plain, not to say childish. Bui he may claim the 
praise of having careful \y collected together in one stout 1 plume a gtett 
mass of scattered, though not unknown, information bearing ujmn and 
i I hi m rating various points of Bible narrative which come in contact with 
profane history. Egyptians, Assyrians, Bibykmians, Indians* Hiftkes, and 
Pert inns, are laid under contribution Fof his purpose, and numerous points 
are touchaL Liui MI bis ttttdticiits arc not equally exact - f and we are 
obliged to acknowledge that the solution or Ulusmtbi* he gives of several 
ohjtctforcs doe* not carry much weight or prove any conclusion to die pur 
[*we t while some of the iaTormattmi given, though pleasant to read* is 
Hr*rccljf to the point Still* for the general reader, th* book is of great 
ultimo. and eumey> sound mstnicibn in m*tim which arc not so 
universally known as they deserve lo be—the history* customs and cmlF 
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7 Atuim of the older Empire* Though vc cannol say Hut (his wort is of 
*feu ciiic value to the scholar, we can sincerely recommend it at a useful 
aod pleasant scarce of much knowledge to those who have nm made a 
stiKly of such matters. It is profusely illustrared, and the style of its print 
ing and binding are worriiy of the great firm which lias published it V 
jffftii and Gtotogy ; iwy tiarmesj if thr ftibtt w th &wm Uy the 
Her. SaMUEI Ktsxs, Ph.D., etc., with no illustrations. (Cabell *V Co.. 
London, Farit, New York, and Melbourne, ) Of this book much 
need not be said. Jt was written with die sains laudable object am i on 
the same lines as that wliich wc have lust reviewed. It contains a similar 
collection of general information regarding Geology, Zoology, and som-r 
other .jtugurs gathered together ftoio a jfrepl variety of sources , mui ji 
not only labours under the tame defects as lire other work, but to those 
add * some peculiarly ib» own. Here i* ** butanes. The author, wiih the 
lies: of intentions, seems unable to see that by inventing a supposition as (0 
iiifti' Moses was taught, and whtn t and rrW, anil afterwards treating it as 
a fuel, be only adds to the difficulties which lie tries to solve. He pcttHts 
in holding forth the Scripture nairat^vc as a sufficient instruction divinely 
given in geology, which seems to us a perversion of the object lur which 
revdatint was given- finally, when, at the end of hts sununing up. he 
rtislin off into the Zodiac, and drags down Opltioduis and Virgo to throw 
light on the Curse Of the Serpent, and Urn the two Paces together h< bf a 
starry band representing the hands of peace and love which unite the Gen 
life and Jewish Churches of Christ’ r («V, P- 4i°>. we close the book wuh a 
si"b. It a pleasant to read, and contains much information for the general 
reader: but it twes the argtimems /*■ and am, much where they were 
before. His admirers and friends will cry if Prawn “ , otlicn will echo the 
sigh of the reviewer, himself a firm believer in the inspiration uT Holy 
Scripture. 


SHORT NOTICES. 

Bear IJuntinx in tht Wktft Movataim ; cr, Alsu kit and British CnJumhut 
Bf. isiuJ, By I i W. Strrort KARR, F. R.G.S. (Undot) : Chapman & Hall) 
Neither as a narrative of sport nor as a description of the country can we 
bnotty recommend this book. Its meagreness of nutter is equalled only 
by the singularity of its style, which is very remarkable for the eitmordi 
nary dislocation of clauses. It* ten illustrations are ?«xi; but (he map at 
the end of the volume is as worthless as the volume ft itself- V. 

Birsi Besi^tn m Tow/, By ibe Rev, G. U. Poet, M \., 0-T1. fOsturd . 
Clarendon Press. i^O This, the fifth edition, speaks for itself : and is an 
evidence of the value of the work, and of an increasing demand fur Oriental 
Jeamiitf', which we are glad to welcome. Prof. Pope bus laudably utilised 
Jus great acquirements in Tamil in elaborating a method os scientific ^ ii >v 
J.fy tiial, of making his knowledge available, not only by beginners, a* he 
modestly puts it, but also by more advanced students. His system of short 
k*«M»«ith vocabulary and exercises combined, is aMClkiU: and in the 
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rule which lie by.- daw*t r as in the deception* which he ticites md the 
Idiom* which lie paints- out. hi* thorough grasp of his subject cannot 
fall io secure the attention Cpf the willing scholar of this difficult but pnt 
Language. V. 

jfiHWk fJ^rdm in €Mmt % 3 L A. Ltfcrjnz. (t/Fmlon : T Fkhef Unwin 
lV Ci>. i II thh* hook is not edacity, as iu title would lc.nl u. to stipfpcse* 
about tiencr.il Gordon btmsclf — and in so far it certainly 15 disappointing 
—it is a very pleasant biography, fold by mean* of hts own letters, of a 
worthy Irishman, n painstaking officer* and a thorough Christ im geode- 
man, U cut Thomas lifster* K.TC k whn died in tha far East before bis jofh 
year. He was but one of imny who have for centuries added their small 
and often untold records of unflinching work, patient endurance, and im- 
conipmmiBin^ integrity, which have done so much, and been so Ittsttitcnen- 
ill id ctorihj tlic vast influence of England in Oriental regions The 
l vents whkh this book treats of are already ancient history ; but the life erf 
a man who tidS tried to do bis duly cannot fail to command ail cm km. V. 
/frMe Tmwltdiimt, t3^o. By Rqjhikt Srmn am Qvwr t LL IX (London - 

I'Jli d Stock) Ifad ihi5 dabor.ii? ivurk Liccn a comprehensive monograph 
of ill Tran; in ions of ibe Bible, achieved in all ngee a it might have been of 
ervite to the scholar; hut unfortunately it b merely a iinrrow and 
secTariim calatogue of iran?lntidna made for missionary puqmsei % the 
various Bible Societies I f written. ns the author alleges, for the purpose of 
Klmiring these Societies tvhji y c t r emain* fo be done, it need never Imvc 
licoi published; because for the ithotar it is Incomplete, and for lire general 
reader, tmliresw h% riat mitim tfim tmilt In? ium%h\ ifi dal boasting spirit 
wf identification, which i* the very breath of the merits of these (and 
other MWomiT}) Societies, ami which b a* opposed to the spirit of Hie 
Biblc f as its statements one hdiqrd by facts. |e vs PTiPsplirnhle how ihe 
]l jfntd author can June fkUer i into such senseless blunders as classing 
the Hebrew Scriptures among fmtu&T/fytos {\\ ji), dividing Greek into two 
,*hu\\tf v andont acid Romaic fp. Sfl or declaring (did) that the Greek and 
t^orin versions aic confined eo ilie Greek anil Roman Churrbes. Worthless 
in itself, ftml Hides for any practical purrpc*e* ibis triple lint h hut a todiiu- 
menl to sectarian raingliuy, V 

7'^ Buddha Compiled by LftSESt Mi ftirwtifw, with a 

|uefa:c by Sir Et mat K.C* LE, h CS,L (Methuen At Co’, 1891). 

i'll is Unit book h a edlmimi of quotation* fmjn Iluddhiy! antJurn for each 
day in the year, meant to tcadi oa u hcnr to live and die,*" The moral 
prevejsti of Buddhism an? well known to bs lofty and pure ; hence the 
|imasps Riven in this volume frill be Acceptable to all alike ; and we select 
.* l-r.%, opening the book nt random. Si la not ad that T pcissesR, cim to 
my vcr>' tiody, kept, for Hie benefit of edicts? 11 *' May I speak kindly and 

so(i to every one ! chutec Its meet- 1 Sl Our decrtli, whether good or evilj 
follow u& « shadows. 11 * Eriier to Ring away life than transgre^ our cem- 
vietjons of iJui}*/' "No ilecfyiiig of other setls . . . no ilrptfriitiorv 

(of others) wiUiutil cause; 1ml, ^>n she rnrjiiraiy, 3 remltfiog of honour to 
other <cct* for whiterer eai»e honour is doe. So both ones 

own «<t will be Hri[iet1 formm), and other sects benefited ; hy acting 
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oiiiciwisc one’s own sect will tic destroyed in injuring others.” A goo;I 
Buddhist needs but faith to be an excellent Christian, V 

A Synikn't-EttjftitA D.-timury, InttJ upon the St. I'tUnlwrg Ltxkwu* 
tlr C Ah L C'jt WtlACR, Professor at the L‘ tiivcKtiy of Jena, !London? Lome 
& Co. i Strawburg ; K, L Tnibncr, 1B91.J Prof f'appdlcr furnishes tile 
student of Sanskrit, if not with a complete lexicon,—for lint, he tells m, 
wiis not his objfectf—sliQ with a handy am! j tl wry full vocabulary 01 all 
the won 1* occurring in the texts which ait generally studied in that lan¬ 
guage. His plan is to avoid all unnecessary. ampliation.-, to give tidi 
word in each u naimffi.uto show its formation, if it is not itself a stew, 
tc is not merely an English Yen ion of the author* Samkfit-Gtrja&ti Dk* 
tfcwi/y, vat merely an Cnbigud edition of the same; it is a rrw mirl, 
with a distinct plan and object of its own. We gun recommend it to the 
SanaiBl ‘.indent as a sufficient dictionary for all practical purpose*, which 
will enable Iijji. t'j dispense with largei and mote costly and complicated 
Ijcsicuiti till In? has acijuiied a considerable proGccency in this difficult 
jiiuI sciKiiiiii-.: Iiagaigc, v 

jEgpjiffaftt* By Sir ClltRM 5 NlClIOUWiK, Ban., DXM.. LI-l>eO- 
(London: Harrison Si Son*, tS'ju The veteran Egyptologist, S r l 
h'icJiohon, gives tu in this volume a ctdlecliun of papen writlsii at vartiato 
times, Iwgimtitig with ,1 Catalogue of the Egyptian antiquities collcUci by 
hint in i&5'>*57, which he has so generously deposited in the museum U 
the University of Sydney. In looking over this list,—which, bcskie» many 
objects such as are to be found in all Egyptian Museums, contain* several 
of cilTwnc rarity,—we are inclined so call attention especially to No. jS" 
(pp ' fl ' f j and rtii, a glass iimsk, wrought hi several colour;, '* exhibiting 
4 cuasmuiuiic knonkiljc, not only in th .'.1 of fuiinji vuiatfstj' colours i 
glasse* together, $0 as not to funder indistinct different forms ami colnui«, 
but alii* 4 mi.-it duller ou ft manip ill Alien of the urious pieces forming the 
picture, To this rotiM be connected an eatlcrauc knowledge- in sneuL 
and the other ytibstauers employed in making and nujurting colour Pi 
giasa, 1 Oft jyge hi i> an in It resting extract from the t J* chaplet of (he 
Booh of the I lead, giving the trailit iotu! fall of Satan ; and at pp, tod, 8, 
mid y, the learned Baronet's peat knowledge of Egyptology is utilized to 
cast an important ride-light on the derivation of the mime of the Hebrew 
lawgiver. ITie other papers deal with 1t) Some funeral Hieroglyphic lit 
scriptions found at Memphis ; f a| Some Remain 1 of the Disk Worshipper* ; 
anil i t) Notes on some Hieratic Papyri, lhe bool; b profusely illustrated 
whh htetCglyfftM ud/iir u'wrikt of inscriptions, etc. V 
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The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review. 

(A PUBLICATION OF ABOUT 240 ROYAL OCTAVO PAGES- )* * 


Ssifacrspticms and Adtrr/iseaueuts are m future ia be sen/ fa Tin. 
Manager ok the Asiatic Qi auterlv Review.; Okiehtal Insti- 
TUtE, WQIUNG, to whom tsfoo arrearsi due for \ idler subscriptions or 
adverhsematts are to fa jkthf ami milk wham contracts for advertiu- 
meats are to bi made, t 

Bouts /or RfZi/H' ami Literary ContributUms gitttemBj are t* fa 
forwarded to THE lilHTGK OF THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW/' 
Oriental Institute, WoKikc. 

Authors arc requested to farvuird a state m til af tvfmt, m their opinion t 
amstitutt the principal points and aims of the batiks sent hr them f$r notice 
or ret'ieu f either for publication (riser their awn tig natures or as a guide to 
the claims they make for their books. 

The /ameaty number of 1891 inaugurated an Enlarged Seria 0/ THE 
A si at u Quarterly Review* the s&pe of which has faen extended to 

A fra a and ft* the Colonies generally, and which wi// t in future t appear m— 

^ Tin. 1 iiEkiAi an u Asiatic Qua eitkrly Review, 

and Oriental ami Ccmonial Record,” 
Among the esmtr i bnturns m*md f arpromised fur [but nut necessanfy to 
A published i*i) t tfir JANUARY number of |g Kp {in addition to ar tides on 
>utrent subjects cf the quart*ami a mu mberof important papers read before 
the Or unfa/ Congress and now published for the first time la extenso) are 
the following: 

■■ lici-iEii oFihi fitiefn&UiiBiil Convict* of Ostcjitd^^ eu September, tS^J r 

W. k Sir-vs-vi: lJi A Ml Account 01 k l-s-M Cnimbebtfljby* Eapiijiidkiii* in thf fatun- 

il^diald by a uni 0 iml ft \iboiognipk jhc raplanr-'* 
i'^uxutj M* J- Kltii;-IlAlUtASr . " Thr <.f [u.(but Nnmcv*" 

K, L Chau ir e : ■" llhriut \x\vtt Boddba.' 

M v 11 a *j w ad Shati i L ■ Ttsongfi u on ihe Follies] gnu-nuni in India ' 
u. ViLiiMit Mf- Caix tin hMM AtMPiLh: -* Fin*** In Ahiea 
\ fAsfViE \vtft t IKrf : “Kn 1 a in Ccnlrai \wp .u>4 ^ \tu\u, 

A IU*ai± r 1 Oh 1 Rdigious A«fM9iuVk >r 

Sir WltUlH Ti^WIits e ^Irwil.Tn ?nmn L -iDl C^lUKik' 1 

Captain V- C \ ST* : Jl Rus&ian rrretu IMtub ColoFtkailCHL^ 
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THE STATUTORY NINTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 

INTRiJDU CfOttV REMARKS, 

The Statutory International Congr^s of Orientalists has 
just visited London a second time, after an interval of 
seventeen years. In 1874 it succeeded in enrolling 300 
members, a number whieS* in the opinion of a friendly critic 
I from w I lost: account in the Calcutta Rtvicw of 1875, pages 
232 to 208, as also from the official Report of the Congress 
ive intend to quote), was not likely to be surpassed, at any 
future Congress. In 1^9j it has secured 600 members in 37 
count) its; whereas in 1874, [he United States, tile Ibcmian 
Peninsula, Italy. Holland, Belgium, Greece, and Denmark, 
— now well ur fairly represented,—■■“ were silent," or sent no 
Delegates. Great Britain sent J4 Scholars, France, “a very 
scam number," though nvo of the founders, Baron Tex tor 
<k Ravisi. and M, Leon de Roany, and Prof. j. Gppert, 
were present then, as they were this year, when they were 
further accompanied by a long and brilliant array of French 
Scholars, Germany mustered »S Orientalists, and took the 
lead in 1874; whereas in 1891 only 14 were inscribed as 
Members, and only 7 came or contributed Papers. The 
Com mince of 1874 comprised 27 persons, some of whom 
were connected with that of J891, which numbered 116 
Members, including, for the first time, with two Royal person¬ 
ages as Patrons, nearly all the Ambassadors and M inisters 
accredited to this country, several Ministers of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, H.M.'s Secretary of State for the Colonies, two Indian 
Viceroys, a number of Indian and British noblemen, and 
many distinguished leaders in Science and Art, and in Ori¬ 
ental Administration and Commerce, as well as Orientalists. 
The President in [874 was the veteran Egyptologist, Dr, 
Samuel Birch, who had been elected in opposition to Prof 
Max Muller; and a similar result happened in 1891. when first 
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Sir Patrick CotquhouR. Q*C.. .mci then Lord Halsbury, Lord 
Chancellor of England, occupied the Presidential Chair, 
which, during the tenure of the Congress itself, was filled 
by the eminent Hebraist, the Master of St_ John's College, 
Cambridge, the Rev, C. Taylor. D.D. In 1874, the Session 
lasted from the 14th to the 19th September, working a few 
hours daily ; in 1891 the Session lasted from the Jtst Au¬ 
gust, to the 1 ith September. ten days and seven evenings 
being exclusively devoted U> work, at the rate of 7 to 1 1 
hours daily. In 1S74, the Sections, 6 in number, met at 5 
different places, in 1891, 27 Sections and several Sub-sections 
met under one roof. In 1874 there were in all 48 communi¬ 
cations either read or taken as read, including remarks at 
meetings and Sectional Presidential Addresses, which 
took up nearly the entire time—the whole filling a small 
volume: in 1891 there were 160 papers, 50 speakers, and 
the place of Presidential Addresses was taken by “Sum¬ 
maries of Research," in 1 x Oriental specialities, bringing 
them up to date for the first time in the history of the 
Congress, so as to be a basis for future studies—the whole, 
if printed, filling several quarto volumes. The following 
table will show what was done in 1S74 ; 


Monday Evening-— inaugural Address by Dr. Birch, and remark, by Lrfon 
dc ftraoy, and Pandit Shankar Fund rifting. 

Tuesday Forenoon.—Visit to British Museum. 

„ Aftem&on.—Inaugural Address in the Semitic Section by Sir H. 

ftanliastm, and remarks by Profs. 1 ippert and Schrader. 

Wednesday.-—Breakfast nt Wimbledon, and visit to Kew. Address by Sit 
W. Elliot in Turanian Section, nut read, and remarks at an Evening 
Meeting by Prof. Hnnfalvy, Mr. Isaac Taylor, Mr. Cull, and Dr. 
1 -eitner; a paper by the Rev. J. Edkins. 

Thursday Morning. — Vtnit to the Soane Museum and India Office library. 

„ Afternoon. Private reunion at Dr, Birch's, British Museum ; 
inaugural Address by Prof, Mai Muller in the Aryan Section, and 
papers by Prof StenaJct, Prof, Hang, Pandit Shankar I'anUurang, and 
Prof. TtiihmL 

Friday Morning.—Aryan Sec lion : paper by Dr. Mitchell. Also Atchseo- 
logical S«; lion under Mr. Grant Duff. Address amt pa|>ers by Dr. 
Kggeling, i’rof. Bhandarksr, Mr. Hyde Clarke, Dr, Lettnw, and the 
H*® 1 *- llw w«»irf Dr. Wise and Col Ellis were token as read. 
Laron I ei!«i dc Ravisi, then, is rn former years, raised the question 
regarding the tdaipur inscription, ami there mu also an exhibition of 
the manuscripts of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

,. Afternoon.—Garden party at Mr. Boum^ucl's, and photographing 

m one group t>f 150 M emberc jiTscm, 
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Friday Evening.— Han tide Sectinn ; Coornuniiration■; by Prof. Pepsins, 
Bi-hu hli tk)-. and Baron I . etc Raviri; ■.tHuounc by Pro! Ebons, ± 
|m|K( |jy I»pjl Eiscull) hf. T*n papers by Miis A- tldiraHli still Miv 
fciyte were utcii as read. Cnninium'eaiiuns t»y Profs. (-ichkiri itid 
PutQiichcn. 

Saturday. —Visit to South Ketwin;{lon Museum. Address by Prof. O ven 
in the Ethnological Section. Dr, J^uncr.; Address at "he Albers 
Hair on hit (Irai-ca Boddbhiic and Hard discoveries. Remarks by 
Dr. Forbes Watson on the foundation of an 11 Indian Institution,"' 
l>a]-er by M. LV.n de Rnsny, Bti hmnyer’s Puagriphy, T>rei* tin <J fhe 
Danis,"’ Basil Coojfet on the Hite of Menes,” L/ing on 11 t tricnis! 
IVivurbs,” M Dochaiemt atmmnridg that the paper from M. E. 
Maker iIs M ratjan had not jxrivr-i, and remark* by Dr. I tjiperL 
Announcement Uy Dr Birdi ib.it Sl Petersburg was to be the nest 
place uf meeting; of the Congress. Dinner at the Lord .Mayor's. 

Mr. Stephen Austin also submitted 120 volumes far in¬ 
spection. ami the British and Foreign BiWe Society*® Library 
was visited. The British Government and Universities took 
no notice of the Congress in 1874; whereas, in 1891, the 
Colonial Ministry. Cambridge, and all the Scotch Universi¬ 
ties paid it attention. There was no result of the Congress 
of lit 74 ; the one in 1S91 has already been followed by a 
number of practical Suggestions to the Universities, cer¬ 
tain Chambers of Commerce, the Scotch University Com¬ 
missioners, and to various Governments,and public bodies; 
by the formation of two Societies in England, one for the 
encouragement of Japanese studies, the other for that of 
Hebrew and cognate languages, and by a movement for 
the establishment of an Oriental Commercial .School in the 
City of London. Art annual British Oriental Congress is also 
projected, for which offices and the nucleus of a Library' have 
been allotted at the Oriental University Institute at Woking. 

The principal results of die Ninth International Congress 
were summarized in the Academy of the 19th ultimo as 
follows — 

THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS, 

The following is a brief statement of the principal results of the recent 
(Menial Congreis 

Summaries of research oji to date were far the first time submitted in 
varum* departments, among which the most noteworthy are thine of Prof 
VasconcelkwAlircsi, for Sanskrit; Prof, Montct, for Hebrew ; Prof. Rend 
Basset, for Arabic ; I k. TSefflef, for Comparative lliilotogy * Prof Cordier, 
lor Sinology - Prof. Anuflincoti, for Egyptology ; Cap! Guiraudtw. for 
African lanjpu^t since iSSj ; Mr, j. J, Meyer, for Malayan ; and Cot 
limit, for Turkish, 
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The follmeing explorations were brought tinder notice :— Those of M 
Chine In the interior of Sumatra; the finds and conchi&sOttS of Mr, 
i j liudetrsi PeLrte at VLidum r the discovery os" the first Dnvidlin prehistoric 
pictures and remains at Bellary, by Mr. F- Fawcett; ihe contested report 
regarding a dwarf race m the North of Afrka, by Ur, [Jolibufcufi; the 
Oriental J't’kiiiifcs of numerous mmimncius and tomlu in Majorca oth! 
Minima, by M. Qirtail Iislc ; i he Cydufjcun rcn&tin* irt P-ilync&ta, by Mr. 
H, Stdmduk:; and the lihynn ituerifmon* of Caps. Mali*. 

Among the t6o pupen that woe rvmtribUftei, ihc most noteworthy, 
perhaps, are: w Thu Creation by the Voice arid the Hemnapalifan 
Knnradj 11 by Prof. Muspero: h+ r Jlie Identify of the Pelasgiiiiia :ithJ the 
Hittiie* proved by Ceramic Remain*/' by l at her C. A de Cara; w 1"hc 
Order; Historians am! Registers of the Holy Sepulchre/' by the Ahb£ 
AIIkjuv * “ Indian Theorem y,' by Prof G- Opjjert, of Madras showing non 
Aryan “The Jtitflory attd Prating ot Hmdn Medical Science/ 

by Pi tiiJH Juu.irtibuii. illituated by severed codec tioiui oi native drug* 
umUe by himself and others* and ±* crmij ended by two ifrmjije Samtm 
MSS. , “The Ancient Tohampi “ and “ French Colonial Ktltuairon, 11 by 
M* E Aymonier; Fx;x^hi»r^ in" Indian .ind Japanese Mniuc; the 
Linguistic Basis of the Shaw! and tuber Eastern Manufacture^ by Prof*. 

and Schltgel: t 5cne* af papen- i m Central Asbi f Afghanistan, and 
Darden tan, by fink Ikdlew and Leituer, Mr. R, Sbche If, Colonel Ttuinen 
and a number of Central Aslan chiefs and Indian or Kashmir explorers. 
Oriental fnlfclurc has also, probably for the first lime, been included in the 
programme, forming a connecting link with the forthcoming Fork-txue 
Congress, 

Among erthcr new dcfkmura may l>c nrenimned—the tndudon «f enm- 
puatime taw and legM aibmmktration in Oriental roimtrkfi; the condition 
of indigenous Oftemal education; flic importance of Ethnography in 
pbiNfitJgjul studies Illustrated by papers from E*rnf„ C* Stitkgd* Mr. C 
Jnhntftm, M. IL Remimd, EJr. Lcitner, M, lhet r and !he Rev. Hr. C 
Edkins. Prof AbcFs Inch* Egyptian affinities have received confijmaiion 
frofu Pasteur toques contribution on “The Phonetic Relations of the 
Hebrew and IhdoEnropean Languages/ Mr. R. M Schell's frealise on 
H The Russian \ crb. and from others, including Ml Stuart GLdmic- 
Mr, Vincent A Smith suhmiUctJ \i 11 progress report " on Nunusmaiicf, 
which brings this sub^l up u> tlufe: and Mr, IV, Simpson give in aceoimt 
c-f the jit ogress of OrtenraJ afrhwk^y uince 1^74, when ihe OrknU] 
Cotigres [laid ju first vidt to Londoii. 'J"hc Gwo^Buddhalk and otlusi 
art collection! ^ the Wokfng Mn^uru have led to raluabk Comintmicattwvs 
on Odental jft and ethnography ; and Prof. J, < tppe/t nettktl the date of 
mserfbed Assyrian bride in the Bhut cQ||eciiou p as l^emg 66S p.c. The 
c orgm emal impoitiiiiA of Oticntal linguistics has been empliasiited* and 
the c^opertiifMi cm the London Chamher of ( "ommetcc has been secured 
towards dar founding of an flntnial commercial schotd in Alt City cif 
Lamina* i'nztt in %nntmi Oncnwl suhjccirt have liecn offered ; and a 
inr thy mlmnion ttf Japme^c, and anotlker lorStnmic luigeJtres H 
in cxaiine of formation in 1-ondon. 



A 'J4/& frtltnta/tQMai Ctmgrts* of V 

Ther relations of Europeans with OnCTtal% especially tbira Imtwecn 
Orientalisti and native scholars, mrludii^ f hi'ir respective method > of ft- 
search, have been considered by Sir Richard Meade, ireneralg. Dirnnchy 
fliid Showery and others ; and proposals for the cnronra^tmient of Oriental 
studies have been made r<Mr the Universities* the Christian ministry* the 
C<j!iuuii^i>n on Ewrnin^swjiiH in Arts, the Oriental University 
In -tat uli,' Kvnttfr** ions, and for various countries w Stick whether in Europe 
or even in the Hast itself n^k<i the mUivatkm uf rmrieut I Laming for fl?? 
own ^.ike. or in hi : els! ion !o modern pf ^uircmenU, Profs. Wright Acbm\ 
and Wiring levies look an active par! in tills matter, and the Ust-iuuutrd 
advocait^d the holding of .111 annual Oriental Omgrt--.t In Eng land, 

]n Oriental history, I>r. SchlidUer s u Indian Ocean in Antiquhy/ the 
Rev Prof Skiiisuds M Phcemckm tjolcntuation of Scandinavia," Ur A- L\ 
Linefeed * Comiimimce of the Kaiinrs Assyria ami Nineveh/ Jb. W He in’* 
+t Omar Hi Hr, Schlirhiurii 41 Hilary of African Explorations" Mr 
Hordern r i " Episode in Hurnrae History/ may be referred to. 

Among special quest sons of pancatch, “Tire Assyrian Pronoun/ by the 
vciwm scholar* Mr, Rickard Cull ; "Cussari (n) ’ by Ik | ri«llandcr; 
** piftc Alii«th p IP by the Rev. Dr. C. Taylor; 11 The Hymns of St. Kphrami 
so Syriac, 11 by Motisignor Lamy B "Syriac Diacritical Pomes/ by the Abbf 
1 rrniti n , u Vital Staitofes Wang die Anricni Jews, by Dr. M, Ad let; 
thr ImtoSc ■* Kcfiefctih/ by Pinf, Myrfoerg : the Himyahtc Inscription 
\*o. p in the Brtriab Mwetam/ h> Prof, iJcrenljoufE — follow ihc 
lines nf pmidua (Mental Congress, Prof Jules Opperft sraper on 
** The Chronology of Generis/ aUo attracted much acrcmmti 

As usual, the Congress was inundated by proposals regard! ng the tranv 
literal ion of Oriental languages Foremost among diem was one by Sir 
VlomerWillutinv who was not a member of ike Congress. They have all 
[*een referred so a Committee j but it is to be distinctly understood that 
they are not in any way to displace the native diameters. 

Among ihc Ifuvcmmeais that have taken a special interest in the Con- 
gre^ #re |b®e of Spain* Italy, Fntnce* Russia, and Greece. The Colo- 
nial OfRrjv seal a representative, who spoke on M Fiji and Kotamati/ 
The rieuterunl-ffOvcniOT of Adelaide, die HotL SL J T Way, represented its 
Uni verity ; and the Deputy VicediancdJor of Cambridge gave She Con¬ 
gress an oificial reception at Cambridge. Altogether, nine Govern incuts 
and thirty eight Unirersitiei and learned bodkn were firpte^metL 

Two invitations inched theCongrffi fur nevt j-eof* one from the Spanidi 
and lire other from the French GovtTnment. The former «> accepted ; 
and The Statutory 1 'enth Inrenotionyil Opgnrff of Onentiltsts will accord 
lagly be held Seville and Granada in September or the beginning of 
October, iSya, follows nit the festivities in connection with the flftli cestfi- 
mryof the dcpiitiiii: ot Columbus fanu Hlidvaand theassemUy Of She 
Congress of Am^xkmstM and Oeograptiers at Madrid, flic Qnental 
Uni verity fn vi it tile of Woking lus assigned two priz^, one o! Rs^ow, 
the other cii Ri 500, to the Spuit^h OTgaorjing Connnitrec^ to he awarded 
for trsn&lalionfci from Sanskrit and Arabic res-pccdvcEy. 
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Among the English Orientalists who uxsk part in the proceedings of the 
C'on^rusi ot Sfciu oi :c.u1 Pajurtstn i: ..re, rile Rigid Itci Ur. j. J. 5. Ptrowuc, 
Tir. C_ Taylor, IW, C. \V. W. Wright, Dr. Calvert. Dr. Fricdlander, I>r. 
GolLiNtz, Dr. Chuttncr, 1 >r. M, Adler, th«- Kisv, Dr. Baronisu. Fruf. Sir W. 
Mwikr-Williams, Prof, Dr. Aibiib, I’njf, Dr. Stanley-1 lilies. I'nJl fl. 
l^ppetl, of M.tdnu, Prof. Witton-1 Amt^. Dr-, Clifford, Kelltw, CcHlner, and 
Fdkinsand Kings] n ill of Shanghai; Mr. RirKard Cull, Mr. W. ^tmjistrn, 
Mr. Hyde Cbric, Dr. iliem?, Dr, R. SL Chamuck, Col Tanner, Mr. 

Sir Charlie Nrcholwict, Mr. Rindiirs Feme; Mr. K Sowell 
and Mr. F, Fawcett, of Hdbry; Mr. R. Mir hell. Mr. V. X Stnrih. C, S., of 
iiiicknow ; Mr. C. Johnstone, llC.iv : Mr. Cast**, of Ceylon ; Mr. P. Hur 
di-rn, kite of Burma: the Lie Dr. Fprtfihammcr, of Burma; Col. Ci.use, 
Mr. H. E. CannkMaul, Mr. A. Didsy, Mr. .Y. [_ Ijfwis, Mr. Jl. C 
Keene, C.S.I., Dr. I Card C de (jiunudoii, ,:kj otiitrv. *)|ikt 

dnJinguiabcd Oriental 3 d 1 ninFur. 1 t ora likt Sir RitSmrd Meiidr. Sir .Lidiew 
Clarke, Sir Dm Oil Ceiimul T. Iknuchy, Ctncntl ShinTtrs, the Him. 

DadaUvoy Nugiji, and die Don, H. J Reynolds, anil writers urt Oriental auk 
jrvt> like Mr. $tatl Ctttmie, Mr, K. AStHflidftfe, Mr. F.C. Fuller, Jlr.U R 
Halitwnim. Cap*. I hv, Mr F T. PipKOtt, Mr. Neriil, (; S.; Mr. FL C Sa:in 
ders. Mr. F. Jf. Tail, Mr. W. Haile. Mr. Marlin Wood, Mr. E. fowdcn, Mr. 
C G- K, Gilkvjirc, Mr A. Gilbert, and others guie nr i ok [mi in :he 

dteuiwint IV’ Con -sits were ably rejirtsaiiwl by some of lire Members 
already ipmed, try Chits' justice Way, the iActi tenant- Gcn-.miot of Addaklc, 
ami Iry Prof. A. Hazier. I*cli 4 tate of the University in' Melbourne. The 
UxiTKn Si-atks were represented In Mr C, Ij-Lmi. Mr. C RmJy, ami 
the Rev, J ir, Jones, nf lliiLridptib. Kiuhli wa» stratig at the Congress, 
ttivre being, besides its UHlefjtijpLdc M. E. Aymonier, Profs. 

Ojrjren, Cordier, A aflfrmat i. Btaaftysrri, l„ rlc Rwiiy, H. Iterun- 

bourp. Giaffin, Rem- Bowl, Felis Rid*w, A. Dogai. A, Albany, Munpi# 
tie Cruder, Ikiuri de Have, Baron dt Raviji, MM. E Madiet de Montjaii, 
Reynaud, 1‘ret, t hieMuau, l>i tiger, L>r. Ponisie, M. Tmnijuois, and odiers. 
Hoi i.tsji and its Colonics w^tc rejxe&aned by iVuf. SdiK'gtl, of Leyden; 
and Mr. J. J. Meyer, oT Bata via, I'osrtJOAt, ^avc Ivor. G, t] L - A r aicoticetli»" 
mi.ii’ultlv ffoiiiiu.ny of Sanscrit Research. From Demi in* them untie 


Ca^it, IV. [), I ighensbenih and Prof. Friedriksen. (Juniisii ui(i)Kiited 
the Congress in the ptnoris of Prof. C. Abel. Dr. Zirtmer, Prof. Lim k-, 
l >r. Schiichter. I >t. Schneider, Dr. N'cuhaa, Dr. flrniiiateky, ami others. 
SwiTzeauvi; gave tlic Jsuperintemkut nf thu Sunimamss. of Kiseiwch in 
various GiientnJ ^KoaJiit«=i. Fmf, lu MonteL Btuui'H tain* with the 
suj-jmrt of M, JlurieL, Minister of lAihHc Instruolun, anti die altk Payer 
■nd sj»OteJie, of Mgr. t ir lamy. Airnnm sent Dr. Hein, and the in- 
wluubk eolltxtion of Ur. Blau, her Consul at Baghdad and pe a I'atmo 
in tile Cungreidi, H. I. H Archduke kumer. besides |he Anstiiatt Am 
ussui. f, Couut Deym, amt Cumi Kitttky, Munibers of the Oiyanning 
Com [intler. Baron Bmtiq- aLo KSR his priniud Ibiier on Somalia. 
9*ivis muttered strong in dte eminent Semnst Pmfs. Ga-,i w 

^ >tL “ ^ S ! tn ° <m ' flW > in ** Dr. Vera, [r.vtt ua/u as 

aniirjj, L'mJjCTp I re it | h . V’ULyt, liic emu^ni Atinisicr of PulilLC lit- 
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itniciion, and an active Member at the Comm it tee and Congress in her 
Ambassador anil th-legaie, His Esc, Count Tomidli-Bnisali, an invalu¬ 
able Paper by the Rev, de Cara, SJ., and contriliutiotu by Profs- Mcucci, 
FarmdLi, and others- TifJtK.KV sent a valuable Summary of its l-iteraiurc 
through Col Huflrt. SwF&tK, which was friendly to the Congress, b«lt a 
lead in the Semitic Section in the valuable cominunicMion' oi Prots. 
Skaistcdt and Myrbeig. Rmi* gave her Vic&M&isttr of Public Iniiruc 
Hurt, the Orientalist Prof, G d'hPoif, as spec*! Dekgate id the Congress, 
tit which he took an active [Kiri; Shtikh Hannsa FathulLi sent some of his 
works front Bovi-i ; jnd I nut an native Oriental Scholarship mustered strong 
a! tbe < cotfllEJinoliy^ from I'jtidHa Njariiiiii* 

Gdiufitasub, Rtshi Kcsh Shaatri, Biswa^ Jumdhan, Iforon, Dvivedi, 
Copabt harlu, Uuhkj Ram ^uiiiri, Maul™ lbinidulU,Abdulla,N:.jmudd in , 
HaMmSyad Ahmad Shah and the Rajas Tag®*, NkouMthMulk, Khtislt- 
vaqta. Svria give the High Priest ui Nablus, Rabbi BiIki, and W. 
Giunardim, of the I aduitm. t he Chinese Legationand Utn Boon Ken;; 
represented Chi« v whilst Japan wtit ripe and dUtitiguirinal Scholars in 
Ritaknsbi Tsuboi, Largo™ Gob, H. Okodti, Prof, & Sakata, her Minister 
in this country lacing also an active supporter of rise Congtcii M*cta 
was there m ri»c |>cr^n of the Hon- M. Mwri. Ihe Q**ZX Minister, M. 
( kwwbos made eloquent Addresses to the Congress, wi«fe Prof. P. 
t'.milldr*, the representative of the Greek Government at tltc Congress, 
presided over the Aryan Section- Several Burmt^e, Singalerf. Chinese, 
Rani, Armenian, snd other Oriental natives anendcd Cormt Lotts 
M clikoff also favoured the Meetings with his presence. 


Furnas, 
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REPORT OR THE 

PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS OF THE STATUTORY NINTH 
international congress OF ORIENTALISTS 

The Statutory Ninth Inturnalbnal Congress of Orientalists *:k remvcntd 
fo* Ixmdan, in September, 1891, in jitwthnc? with the r«jnitiiian of jj® 
mt ™ bere ™ Congresses, supported hy the President and Members 

the ‘ Cnmitd de Betmanerwre of 1873." the tear in which the Congress 
was founded in Paris and Jttdbl it« fir-t Session. (Ire Eighth Congress, held 
al Stockholnt-Christkn ia, having failed to appoint the next place of tmeetutg, 
which It was Immid to do in soemthnee with .Article j of the "Statute 
dtftttfife adoptds par I'Assetnblfe IrstcmAtiomde " (the member* in various 
countries), the right of (bring so rerreited to the Contite 4 e Permanence in 
fjur-ii'in. in accordance with I he lost resolution of the Assembled Inter 
ruiionsle, as explored at the i;ri rite ting of ihc first Congress. on the 1 nh 
SrptfuilhT, 1873. prnviderL oE co ibw, a strong case was made out for the 
revival of that “Comite." This case was made out by the 150 signatures, 
obtained in *5 countries, to the Circular of Paris, dated iotb fW v gjg^ 
and to the Appeal to Orientalists, dated Woking, iSth November’ tSfy 
The Resolution of Dll i ith Kept, tS 7Jl accordingly fettered into operation. 
Thai Iteollutfeiffi nans at fallmra •— 

■ L As-semblee, ittfiiultre Mjr k Uraton Hu Cornin' <ie Permanence, 
dfeidt- fpje-'. tmn cn finut.mt L dtchlc dc ce CoiniiG $ I'oni^rtiire tk hi 
Session suivant c> le Pr^itkrtt ( Karon Tenter cJc Ravisi) pourrx sur l a vis 
COnfmne <t fa < tanmisrion adminhtnilive (Mesa* Leon rfc Rosny, E. 
M .after de Monljnu el b; VnHois}, jwnogef les pou voire de ce Conritd fnter- 
nAliona) rent que les intents de la publication enterprise par L- Congtfcs 
i>u nu.x it /a c^Uinuation it Itrmvw fwirtv/tl It renJre utiit." 

The Paris Circular, the Appeal from Woking, the Statute, and the power* 
conferred on the BdegateTieflttil, Dt. Icirner, to form a Committee in 
EngLind on the Insw, and for the preservation, of lire original prmcipte), 
will be found appended to these fwot eedings. 


RiKSPTios HV THE Rom, SocffiTV or Lnostcu. 

On the .^nf,^ Atrgll ^ the Royal Sirrety of Literature 

. L t rv- e ' 5 *: , riEr,f Wllkk “ **74. P™ the .so ofits l.ibrary 

o onnlti * CK1 S ress > tecsivtrl ihe delegates and foreign Members 

* ’ f ,V /* ^* inrtV(;r ® f |tiarc, W, ritii reception was due lo the initia- 
Pre»i'rfLT[t l f ''! u ' 1 ' hr±1 ^ tiHj FVesident, flic fate Krr Patrick Coftpihotin, also 

** Committees of tl^ Congress 

H,)h rL the Rl « ht Hor >* Haisburv. the laird 

Ht * 5 ^ Ihc ***" of St. ,d»tS cS* Cam 
•>f tbTr C LV ‘ ^ !) 0.i W«sPresident alike of the Society and 

* ,heCOnB "^ *■ **+ He wu, listed by the Right |£j 
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ihc I .on:! Bishop uf Worcester, T >r. j. h S. Feimvne, D.D * Hon* President 
t« 4 J i!h: Arabic Svroinit uf tilt Congress, arid by Sir Charles Nicholson, 
Rirt, President uf ihe Egyptian Section. Among tiiosc present were:— 
H14 Excel b-ncy the ttalkn Amliasadun Cuuiu Ddegnre 

of ttw [tiilhn {Tovtminent t<* the Congress; His Excel kney M. trere 
nadttte, the Minister of Greece, M E. Aymof(icr t I Je Legate uE the French 
Ministry of Commerce, tndiutry, ! ^ e Crfttniea, and Professor C ^iro 
I ides, the Ddegattf of the Greek Government mil of the University ^ 
Athens ^ the Chief Secretary of the Chinese legation ; Mr. DatgOfO Gob. 
i >f ike Japint^i“ Consulate k M r K W. Fuller, Cmtiurihai rmer of Fiji -md 
Rumman ; the Hon. S, J. Way, Chief Jnsfidi smd LkutcnattM^^enior 
of the Colony of Adelaide Owuioellor of irs Umvmitj* and Debate to 
the Congress - Prof- A, Harper, Dete^uof the University of Mclhnimtc j 
Rigukushi T«ub<rit IVIcgatc of the University at 'J okio. Japan, and of the 
AftArepological Society of japan r Prof. Q. Schlegel, the Delegate of 
the Congress for HullnmJ; Mr. Otaris L^UniL, the iJelegitfc uf the Cofr 
gthe United States ctf America; Mr* VVfshragton Mt>un, Col. 
TanntT, Mr. A. ] >io*s. St-Kiary <rf tin: Japan.-e Seciiun; IW- C- Abel, 
Mr. A. Cate*, ||r, C Rudy, of the lmritul Rudy of Paris; Mr Martin 
Wood, Delegate nl' the East India Associationy Prof. Don Del fin Donarliu, 
Delegate cf die Unimniy of Barteltini ; Prof. F- J- Si nit met, Delegate of 
the University of ( imnnih ; Mr. K l iwrttt Mr K. I f M, C«hei. I lelcgaie 
of the Aiiatu: Society of Ceylon ; Mr. Rajapaskt. "t Buniuh, the Ktv. If. 
Gunn Muiwti; Prof. the Abbd Gratfin; Mr R A. Stmulule, Secretary uf 
the Polynesian Section of the Congress j Mr, Utopian, Lieutenant Salmon, 
and others. They were introduced by Or. G W. Loitner. organising Sec¬ 
retary .,f the Congo- 1 *, a tul Delegate of die Tmjicnal Archaeological Society 
of Moscow • Mr, Percy VP- Ames. Mr. J- W. Bone, Dr, Pheni‘. and other 
Members of the Council of the Royal Society of UteWore* representing that 
body; Mr, C. H. Pi Carmirhad. lAA^ the ltdegai* of the Society for the 
Codification of the l-iw of KmiiHn, ami of the Societies Uii CotnpnnR-*: 
Captain Dr. I rlighcnsfjergh, Chamberlain to the King of Dcmtuirk . Prof- J- 
Oppen, President of the “ Institut “ of Frame and of the French National 
Committee in aid of th: Congress, and President of it* Section on *' Asay- 
liolupy: * Bacon Testorde Rnvisi, President of the Cotnitc de Permanence: 
jLIason de Runty, Prerideni of the First Congress (Paris, iByjjt; Sir 
Ktchard Meade, President of the Section of <- Relations with N'aiitr. 
Colonel BfiUen, Secretary of the Reception Committee of the Congress; 
Baron tkorgc tie Reuter; M- EVrrt, Secretary-General and Delegate of the 
Paris Ethnographical Society; M. G. Reynaud; M- OJlivier Beau regard, 
Delegate of the Anthropedogica! Society of Paris ; M E. Guimety of the 
Musee Gnimet Prof Amditivatt; M. Jf. Cbine, Delegate of the Ath&me 
Uricntal of Paris,, and others 
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TUESDAY MORNING SEPTEMBER i, iS 9 i. 

ls\fcK Tmru Hall, Fleet Street, 

OPENING MEETING OF THE CONGRESS,* 

The opening n retting of the Congress, was held at the, Inner Temple 
Dali, Men Set ait, on the ihi fscjittrnixr, iSyi, at one o dock. In ihe 
unavoidableabsenceof the President, Lord liiislnuy, the senior Vke-Ti**!- 
dent, Dr. C Tayhit, Oiok the Chair, supported hy the Bishop of Worcester and 
tl'*= Italian Amb-te^dor on one side and the Greek Minister and the Right 
Her, M on seigneur T. Limy on the tuner- There were also on the pLufunn 
I.ord Stiatbcden and Gttnpbdl; Professor Carolidcs; Scnaiot \ ion P. do 
i i.iyangtrs. Delegate of Hie Spanish Colonial Cuvcnunetit, tht Madrid Umi- 
versiiy, and Geographical Society: Mr. F. C. Fuller, representing lord 
Kiwis font. Her Majesty's Secretary of Sure for the Colonic; XI. R 
Aymonicr, Delegate of the French Ministry of Commerce, Industry, and 
the Colonies; His Excellence C. d'Ey.lf, VitreMinister of Public Instruction, 
aud Delegate of tire Russian Government; Prof. J. Gppcrt, President uf 
tin Insutw; General Sir Richard Meade : Don Francisco J. de Reynoso, 
Seerecuy of lire Spanish Emljossy; J. T. Chang and F. H. Wong, regny 
idling the Chinese Embatsy; tire l ion. Ch*ei J nsiicc j S. Way, Lieutenant* 
Governor of ihc Colony of Adelaide, and i haneclkr uf its Urn verify, Q i 
which he m, the Dtdqgale to lire Congress; Baron T. de Raviii ; tire 
Japanese ComniHkrrecR Mr. N, Okoihi, and lire CbauifjcJiamMt, D. Coh ■ 
Dr. H. H. lie!lew, Chi, a Vice-President of the Congress; Sir Charles 
Nicholson j Mr. Hyde Clarke ; Professor K ij until, Delegate of the Uni- 
retsity of Geneva j Professor C. Abei; M. Clamc, Delegald of die Athene* 
Oemud, Pans; Mr. Cor!ret, Ddegaic of the Asiatic Society of Ceylon; 
Mi. Rigakhushi Tiiiboi, Udcgatc uf the University of Tokio and of the 
Anthropolugical Society of JajMn ; Colnnd Parry N&Xt, CS-U Resident 
oi Kashmir, l rufej.-ur Cord ter, Debate of the Geographical Society of 
1 alii;'Professor Anjelureau; Professors I tons Donadiu and Simonet, of the 
Uni vet nines of Barrd.ma and Granada respectively; and TJr. G. tv. Leitner, 
Delegate-General and Dig; trow rig Secretary, a Vice- Pres idctit of the Cougicst! 
aiiii Delegate of the Imperial Ardrasolcgkai Society of iloseuw, and other v 
The front scats were occupied by Delegates r of the Earl India Associ¬ 
ation, ihi- Hon. Dad.it)boy Nanrji, H. j. Rey nolds, C.S.J, t and Mr, XL Wood; 
of the Uruvereifj of Melbourne, J’mit^ur A. H»mer . ofdre Fihnograpbirat 
^ tLl - yf Pans, XL C, A Piet, its General Secretary ; of ihc Congress to 
the United Staita, p,of. C G. Lebnd, of the Anthropologic Society of 
n>m> ■’L b. OlUttcr Beauregard J of the Technical School of Tok Id, pro- 


k * 0,1 Congrts. tinted r* the MerisLtti bf 
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fess^r S of the Anthropological Society, Vibwi Hr- tt. Hew, 

of 0* NWe Gttiinet, ami donor of Uot. on hehalf of the French MmUry 
of Public Instruction, II E. Gutmct , the Scctmul Srcttones or Av^t.mt 
SecBawb, Dr. H. liulbD« Mr. R- A Sreimlak (Po^wn), 

Jfawab Mmilv. FaBmWin Ahnail (AriBO, Rwdi» Ltuliik. Kan. sd«sm 
I Sanscrit]: Professor T. WfttOtMfcW**, of the Haverfardwesi College, 
Wales: Mr. A, L. Lewes, of the Anthropological Imtituiu of Great Dnlam 
anti Ireland; Mr. W. M Hinders I'ctrie. ftnfcsaor EM* Df. 

rmtssir-, Mr, Arthur Calcs. CoLJ. Britten, Mr. W. M. Talt, Ur U WDiv 
son tJr. C, i- BcanL Captain Dr. d'tigcnsbfflgh, Mmti J. S- 
r,Iconic, Hcunr I/dmcr, Dillon 0'Fljnn, A. Gofl, E- C M««y, Walter 
Howard, I- Botans. A. Wilkinson. C. H. E UirnicM (L G. Bntlci. 
l>. Eyre TiHimpMjB. G Hai'ojjtati, and G. Washington Moon ; |w* J- 
V. D'Ercniao, Dr. G. K- Baileitoch, Mr. K. B- tfajfi C '*P*- vv 
met. Mr. I- Lange (Christiania^ Professor A. Vannelli, Messrs Emile 
tarniShn^ C. Rudy, F. W. ffeUcg R Fawcett, Ernest l& Bwwdcn, 
G O. Hooper; the Kts. Philip Gun Munro. Mr H- G. Keene, 
r ^ t : Mr. J. Mugfnrd, GeneiM* J. Shuwrand C S, Shower, Mr. w. 
Slurring, Count (.oris MeUkoff, Messrv, <V Johnstone, W. FooU 

R <; I Lili burton. C. G. H UUespie, Uon de Ruroj. V G- Angler, -Shung- 
W «4 Sir Junes D. Mackenzie, Colon tl H_ C Tumtir, Mr. U R- *- M« (I , 
Mi, UiKktdU (reptHUMlmg the Incorporated In* Society], Mr. Aitsnn 
Didvy. Mr. C Scvin. liaron C dt Van*. Uf. K- s Uumodt. M U Kay, 
r ,,.i' M A. Jnurdiin, Mrs. MClure, of the Egypt EtfuMbn Fund; 
Prolog or K Utaffift, Jbhid AU Elian, Dr. Gramatiky, Mr. R- At tun, Mr. 
K. Colt, Dr. H. Sdtlichh*, the Hun. M. A M. MM, the Rev «. B 
liush. Major K. Poore, Mr. F. H. FWwr, Rev. J, A Bruce, B.D.J *«*■ 
Tt, G. Hot**, the Rev. Dr. Clifford. Mr. U C. l etter, "*&**»* 
visitors, including ladies. 2* I 3 M, 2* D*Hj TixlMtly 

n* IWM, 7 /V /A„J> OhMWi, 2 * «*; n* ^ 

and other English and foreign papers (die knifuute Ssiinn t % die. 

JS rtiu*j w thd Trmpi w ihe S&h rc|H^cntal 

In accordance with the tulcsandthe Progontuic c i rtoccedtnp that tiad 
beett issued by the Orgmiung CooanitUW *idt tlw stippurt of tht Mgr .in* ties, 
the seniw office-holder present, the Ref. C 'I^ylor, IMj» ' icc l*nffii defl% 
Master of St Johns College, Cambridge, then took die Chair, and tebrti 

tiu Ct’tiareiS lyVa, . . , 

The 'urgamrins Secretary tlitm rtid the % Agism* <* Uiltn of cot^ 

gmiuLition, or ^plaining ufiawidalfe absence, wbid. harllKten ^.vcd 
from H-R.H, the I hike of Casonaughu il l H. die Archduke Hamer, 
the Maitiuis of DufTeria and Ava, Lord Hlldaty, I^«d Kouuforu, 
Baron Solwyna, the Belgian W*** . lUrcin J. de Hayc, Dehorn o 
the Academv of -Mgiers, M. a Slutsky, of ^ Imperial Aidwsiiogtari 
Soinetv of Moscow; Prof. G. do Vessell^j\breo, puxMng 
tif his Stun tiorv of Sanscrit Kc^ireh ; the Rev. Profess C W. Sbostedt, 
1U>„ of the Univcrtity of Lund ^Sweden) i Hie Rectci uf U* University 
td Eiimilm; ihz Cukadm ih^t UntYo^fcy ; (>- l ^ 11 Antciqitii dos 

Vittgas, sending □ Ubn Congratubtoiy Addn^a horn die bn«w- 
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sity uf Coimbra, of which he in the Hector i the Senator R. Potighi, 
enclosing a document from ihc Royal Academy of Science of Turin, 
appointing him tr. delegate to the Congress; AbW Altauy, President of the 
Aiheufe Oriental of Paris, appointing the Abbi Create as his representa- 
rivt-; i ,:-neral Sir J. Johnstone, M. E, Madior de Alontjau, one r>! I hrr thiee 
original Kmndcr-. of tin* Congress fwho joined a few days afterl , Consul 
1 . \Wion, of Philadelphia; Professor C. Masy tt ;ro, Herr Karris, Mcgaic 
of the Vienna Geographical Society: the Spanish Ministry (Ollram-ir), 

nppointing Sena tor Gaynngos aa reprm-ntiidve: Viscount Kawa^, Japanese 
Minister: the Persian Minister, ami others, Baron A, de Rothschild 
and Mr, P. Rallt aUn Vlad joined the Committee. 


fm. C I avu* then delivered a brief Address, He welcomed those 
gentlemen who hud come from distant quarters nf the giol*: (o attend the 
Con-re^, and expressed the thank* uf the Congress to the Treasurer and 
IL-rithsT* i)t the Inner icinple, fur |i 1 ;n _ ;ng their hall at ihe disposal of the 
Congress. He oid that no mote suitable place could have been found. for 
tflv tMtne and antecedents of the Temple earned the thoughts back to ihe 
Middle Age-, and to the great movement which brought all Europe into 
rontset with the East. 1 hough the Crusaders only met with iranderi! 
success it, their wars, they brought tsick from the East many new ideas 
which in after ag«s ! -roved io Itnve die germ uf dviUiaiiutt. Tin.- Arshin- 
sp iking races bad sent distinct claims upon the Western world in rise region 
of actmoe. fn Geometry they bud jmserred for the world in an Arabic 
translation theprofoaod tc*=ur.htw «/ die great Greek geometer, Apollonius 
- rw.ean lws, which would usherwiw have been lost. In Algebra their ie- 
svarches had marked the sdenee for their awn. If through the hostile 
cumiour-i- of k.iit and Was* tn put ages these great results had been 
achieved, wltat might not be hoped for from ifre peaceful assodattiofl of 
and West in Cnftgre$»e» such as the present? The West was- now 
(idling much to the East; hut nevertheless it still continued to learn from 
the East, and would have to do so for many ages. It was the combination 
of the treasures and terming of the E^tand of the West which .iftdnkd 
the true secret of strength and of till assured pro"rest among the nations of 
the world. Referring a* die objects anti til It- of the Congress, l»r, fartur 
eaplatmxl the Ormanstance. which led tn lb. t m«cnt Congress becoming 
an 3 aoutely free and nfwn imr. [t had been reconstituted on the lias is of 
tile original Statutes wiih *distinguished linguist and jurist (dir Patrick Cot- 
cuhonnj at its head j hut uo his death another change had become nec^irv, 
H.il-btiry, toord i.himcelJor of England, had succeeded to the 
OM^wncy. He rrgrettctl ihc aWne c nf Jjotri Habbur* as wed as Out of 
D 1 r H< ‘ speaker) fully selected until benight that hit chid 
, ' . l ° ' r ' frrK ^ Ul, ' : 110 bit Mjrquis, mho tiad l«en ekpccted to 

1 w 1 IC n, 1 u Vt'tml Address, tn his absence he would call upnnl.fr loritncf, 
person cjmbfn*! by Uj s WfmaJ ^ hh lPF>fijllI)d 4C . 

^ wh^rju l ° m *** m ; ** lhCTc ™ *»«** 

5T^ 7 %hSeh 'w Wdd nm roer without 

htul done ^ m U 'h r " by dwth of Sir Patrick Coff|uhoun, wlio 

J done so much ro promote ,bc oVijccts of this Congress, which wouW 
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merlie a^Dclalfidwilh his name (cheers}« The present CoqgTCSS xhv 
Ninth Statutory IntemaiicHiAl Congress; and it w;\2 called ^Statutory pp he 
cameit ^isummuijecl in wribnct with the Statutes of the: original Con- 
rress uf Paris. Flic) 1 hail ns patrons His Royal Highness the Duke <rf 
Connaught, 11ml His Imperii I Highoesv rhe Archduke Rainer of Ami trio* and 
included atnong their members the rt'prcjcntativei or ihirty-^YUj nation n 
afiiks., i hi. Aipteaidrars o i foreign Cowan men &, the representatives of 
Hrilish and foreign Cokmial Ministers of foreign M mimic* of InrtnxtiofV 
and the representative* of British anil foreign learned Sechetifcs, and 
Others eminent in %-iriuus branches nf Oriental learning in original itaedrch, 
or in c-tplorniimn. Tbr ntiendanue at the vanau* Ctifigmeti hid Tilted 
from time to lime. At Pans, The first, there were 1*0*14 rnembera ; in 
London, the second, .300; at Florence, tfic fourth, there were U7 ; and at 
Stockholm* the eighth, thtte wor* in eluding a Luge proportion of 

tourist Atid others attracted by the prevailing festivities 'Fhe present 
Congress counted 600 Members, all of whom wratt either Oriemalhci or 
jifom u tors of Oriental stuck t_v The 1 it(M:tifEli»gs a! Stockholm were adtn i Stud 
to Imve U^n not all that they should have betsEL It nn* difficult to hold the 
bakrice c^n between die two element* of thnre Congresses— the -tdeotlfie 
and the vocsaJ. Thm wrw a tendency for the social element to become too 
pram incut; and this had been the oi« at Stockholm* wlw« thexe had been 
too much entertainment ami lavish ci|Kmdftiirc- In tuiivet|Oume of this* -t 
slight difference of opinion One jiarty urged that ifnr remedy wa* 

10 be found in the institution of a Committee which wuoH regulate admis¬ 
sion to the CoiRgressei} die other party maintained iliut admission to the 
Congress should be perfectly free and open* whilst mmim taring fe&iivitit*. 
In order to give due prominence to the real scientific work of this Congress, 
a very w'ide range of subject*, of practical ns well as of Eechnir.d interest, 
had been chosen by the present Congress; and it was hoped tin! new 
discovert md researches of the mwX vum-d kind would be aiiiioiineud 
Alien nun had Ihseh paid to the commercial genius of Great Britain; and the 
sdhesiiift to the OrngTess n 1 the London Chamber of CofEPlertcv of 
several prominent firto* engaged in tlw Oriental trade had been *ccured- 
(Cherrv) 

In cunt biding. Dr, C Taylor colled on IWcsscnr Lcitner to introduce 
the Dekg&tes, and to read hL Report- 

Dr. Lett.vt it introduced the Delegates of the ranous Government* 
and learned bodies pre^eiu on the occasion. He then rad a portion 
of the Report which is annexed 10 these Proceedings, and said, lhac if 
anything could make up fur the absence of Lord Ddhm at sheir Gowning 
meeting* it was the valuable sjwcdi which luid jmt been delivered by the 
Mastiff of Sl John's College, wk<x by the happy iUggestiun ol I xml 
Habluiry ami the concurrence of the Committee, as Well m by die azg jur 
lures given t*y the Member* fmm the ^riou^ cOtthttie* now rejneserned, bad 
bees* designated ai the acting PtoUkm of the Cungrevs. The CrtQpw 
tkad an overwhelming mu** of material before ii ; and they would endea¬ 
vour to (In justice to the % annus papers which would l>e read. He would 
ask ibe indulgence id the Congress inasmuch as the papers were in many 
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languages^ and thnzc nni all of them European, One paper liad reached 
hixri which me Frv the Malay language. He drrired to say* in the first 
bffWce, that hi* Royal Highness the I Juke of CunrtaughE hmi Ukkcfit much 
more than a formal imam In their proceedings, ami was well known to 
have much at heart the proper of OraiitaJ lumiitg, He hat] received 
the following leltcr from his Royal Highirc&s, who had folly intended to be 
present among them £ — 

fc * Govcmnteril House* Portsmouth* Aug. 

* fc Pear Sir,—I aiu dtsired by the Puke of Connaught to express hi* 
mon sincere regret that it will be impoarilrie fnr His Roy al Highness to 
atretic! the meeting of the Ninth (mcrnatiorml Omgrr^ of Orientalists on 
August 31st and September rst, as troth damans occupied by inspections 
In his district, which cannot possibly t>e postponed. It would luw afforded 
Hib Royal Highness otherwise the greatest pleasure to have been present, 
and to lift ire taken jmt in dm interesting jlulI important meeting, 

M I am, Sir* yours very truly, (£*OW0>) 14 Ai.muri Egikipn." 
He had also received a letter from the Chamberlain of the Archduke 
Knisici of Austria. The Archduke wie. at present otTic tally occupied in I he 
military tnantetivre* now being lurid, and was consequently unable to leave 
Austria. His Imperial Highness had been FtUroc of the Seventh Inter- 
natiurtal Congress, and wm himself an Oriental Sehd*r* in the department 
of Egyptology, of no mean attainmenn, It was expected that the mrsi 
Ccmgtcjs would be held in Spain; and the Arelidukc iiad esprevwd his 
earnest kflpo that il would fie sUctesafuJ and would lead (O valuable fttfulhL 

Tbe letter tan as follows :— 

"* His L and K Highness the Archduke Ruioer has wished me to ihanlc 
you very much for your awn munitions regarding the happy ruryum- 
mat ion of the project 10 hold the Congress this year, and to e*pr«f His 
Imperial and Royal Highness's delight at the fact. His Imperial and 
Koval Highness hopes tkn die same result may lie achieved in the coming 
year at the neJtt Congress.* 

II His Imperial and Royal Highness greatly regrets dm the sending 
rd the desires! Manuscript^ cannot be effected* as Us^ 1 and R. Highness 
h very much occupied ndkHully in cunsequefiec of lire military ttumtuvre* 
that are now taking place, and will be several week* uhrctit fmm Vienna. 

{S&1H& ri) * Baron tm Vaux." 

u B.UiLJV, 2%f/t Aligns ^ 189 ( 

Lord Duffcrin had telegraphed his repel at his inability to be present and 
had expressed bis good wished fur the of tbtrir meeting. A htut 

to a titnikr effm bad come from Lord Lyttan. tarn) Hrisbury had jUu 
wriiLcn ffum Scotlctri*!, saying that he was sorry lhat hi* engagements 
wouhS jsfirvefit hss presence among them. The Lord Chancellor way a 
prufidem in Arabic, ami took a scholarly interest in Egypfdiwf, He 
wrote as follows . — 

f * Mount Gera&i^ Disc wall, N.B,, 

w Dfc* Lti a jem*— *j/A A 

II I tw^ r h regret that whai I bad antiri paled has cuzdc to 
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41 You wOI nem^irihcrr. lhat when Z originally ccmsenred to take the place 
of my lamented friend, Sir Patrick Culqulmuiv J intimated haw very Iff* 
likely it was that I should attend in the month of Septeoiljct. 

** 1 find k impossible now to do so tunsbtenltf with my other cn^^e- 
menu 

*< Will you be good enough so tspress the regret 1 feel at mining the 
opportunity of meeting so many dtaingiftohed men, and explain that my 
alienee is not attributable to any want of respect for them, or any lack of 
mrereat in that mmt important region of Iraming which bring* them 
together* Relieve me* dear Dr. Lcftticr, very indy youre, 

(Sfn*r.r») l+ liAi.fi nntr," 

Ijord Kmittfbrd wav unable to come, \wl he had «mi Mr.Fuller to repm- 
sent him, and he had further testified hh interest tn the Cocigmt by drawing 
the attention of the Polynesian Section to she mfumoiian regarding Fiji and 
KotuiOEm r that Commissioner Fuller might beat)]* to give. Or Ijcihwr 
wus gkd (liat the ! lahan Ambassador was present 10 ojirts the desire of 
the Italian Government to finther the aims of the Congress both liy giving 
and receiving information ws to the fhilhcflflice of Oriental studies : and 
they tmd aljso uniong them (he Greek Minister, M- (icnnadhis, with whose 
eloquence many of them were familiar. 'Hie function of ( ireece wo* unique 
in resfiec t of Oriental learning. standing ns she did her ween the Fast and 
the West She a nib thmugh her, Italy, illustrated the fniurim on (he 
Diplomat of the Congress, £* Orkmte /kx z tx (ktiAmU kx He was 
gbul therefore to welcome die Delegate of live University of Aibms, 
Prcde^Jf f arolidc^ CO the CottgrttL He had received much encourage- 
merit fmin the Bishop of Worcester, himself an cmtntmL Arabic scholar, 
who had come among them ai ttrfiriticrable tnconvenwrice, as Hon. 
Preskkrit of the Arabic Section. The Bishop wa* Mime 50 years ago 
Reader in Arabic at King’s College; and on his own wommlim m 
the Chair, ihe Rt&hop had given him valuable assistance. Tire <k»trn’ 
menl of Sprirt l»d been most generous in its donation id books and its 
equipment af Delegates to the Congress : and Professor Aymcnfehad hem 
sent by the French Government, and would fnmih them with interesting 
bourns of the progress of French civilixtfron in the Kail. The Govern¬ 
ment of Ridcn liad sent I hem jn account of the Oriental studies promoted 
in thdr Universities. Valuable discoveries Irad been made, which* Tike ori¬ 
ginal research generally; formed the tpedaJ feature of the Congress inaddi- 
lion to the practical afira whidt it now initialed tn this country. Professor 
Muntet, who occupied the Chair df Grfcni*) linages at Geneva had been 
entrusted with dre important, aid hsthetm iregtccter tl f u*k of t Attaining 
* Summantii of Research * up to dale in various prieninl specialities, » a 
basis for future research; and the Congress had Iwen fortunate enough to 
secure! the hearty ccKiperation of colleague* In Germany,, France, Algiers* 
Turkey; Bara™, and halupl Mottoud had not denned them, for they had 
among them Professor Sridcgcl; and the diligence and revetreh of German 
and Dutchmen would lac tupplemtmtcd by the genius of Frenchmen, the 
power of oLr^erraiion of EnglMitnfcfV and I he scholarship* mow for the first 
time u> prominently brought before an Oriental Congress of Spain and 
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other countries. M. f Lime would give them the result of hk ethnographical 
investigations In Sumatra. Arid would prove the existence in that island of 
a considerable medciail literature, which Kind to a grt-^t exU'iu antkipnfofl 
modem theories* particularly in respect of Attributing dtiiease to living 
genm. Mr, Sewed, of the Matlri* Council, arwi Mr. ¥- Fawceu, would ex¬ 
plain die pre historic hieroglyphic* of thmt portion of India, and c tidbit 
copies of tock-dmrlngis of a very remote date ? illustrative of .indent human 
and ami mil life in India, Mr, Ldaud would tell them of forms of worship 
in Italy similar to those of India, and Mr. Flinders Petrie would anticipate 
the literary attractions of nexe by communicating to them some o t 

hit latest discoveries in Egypt They were glad abo 10 welcome Chief 
Justice Way, of .Vdriii(te t >yfaere tfafijprawity intencogjAe with. 

India wm leading to a desire fo: Oriental learning and tu hear of the and- 
qcuui&n disc averts in Jjpxti frtini Rigoklujshj fidboi He had tu thank 
die Ctmhworkers* Company uid Mr. Ludwig Motid for generous mbisjnip- 
lioiu hi aid of their cffaits, the Oriental University Institute lor joining the 
guarantee fund, and for a gift of iy± volumes oad pamphlets in various 
i Quintal languages* and the other lkrnors «f lx;>nL> to the Cangrfisa. (Cheers,} 
I>f. l-dlttcr then referred to the laqje number of French scholars and of 
the Founders present, Baron T.de Raviri and M Lfrmde itosny* M, Rudy 
of the well known Paris Linguistic [nsribde, and to die President of the 
National French Committee for this years Congress, iVuf. J ilppert 
( kumany was not strongly represented ax the Congress; hut they had 
an invaluable Summary of Cottipamrivu Philology specially written for it 
by Dr* Ziciucr, the J&tiU ftmotfi of tliat study. Professor C Abd* TJr. 
SchliLhtcr* and <>therk who, like Professor Lmdrc and Dr Sctomttov had 
sent papers. Prufesor Ltriuter pointed out that, with legard to philology* 
ihrfe wa* the prospect of making more praclkal ute of it, In future, tint 
phibi- rgist luimt atftu be a littgubt \ and his leather* wssuJii undmiblctlly crane 
from the East, where every system of education known to the West had its 
exemplar*, not cu epltag even that of Friibel, she Kindergarten sysxenr 
It woi the hope of the International Congress that an annual National 
Orients] Congress would beheld in each or the countries visited by ihe 
International body, and as a start he had given far the foundation of a 
Rrimil Oriental Congress a house at the Oriental Umvmiiy Institute* 
Woking, and 1.000 volumes to form the nucleus of its library. (Cheers) 
Count Ton?*jBLU*UsxtSATtt ilie lultan Ambaamjtjr, speaking in Italian, 
said lhai his Cuvemniciih In aimmiiaairating him to rcjirtscm h ai the 
Congress were aetiiaied by the convert ion that their Labour* would prove to 
bv y not otdy of ipecuUtivc imprest, bm also of profound practical importance 
and of material benefit (chetn). Italy took the ktcnrsi interest in lie 
proceeding*: and he lulled that &c labours o\' the Congress would produce 
.ihumjarn ftuit* fra the benefit of the world and of humanity. He warmly 
e honked hr. Leaner fbr ihe doqmijit wurds in which he had referred to hi^ 
country, ikiit\ fur hb >tmvcr* to the causes Eso'dlency ttium aubnutted 

pir The 4 imiiiicfalion <4 ihc Congress a summary of the work done by 
die Italian tiovcnttneni for ilic promotion of OrienUi studies. (This wtU 
be nuxteed diwwhcru.) 
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M. (Jth^ADio.the Gtcti Minister* said,—Gveteu h the unr country* 
ind the Greek ration n ilur [Miptr which from iwe-histork; time:. lo this 
day 'verro as an indispensable bridge between the East and the West, 
J lining had their trad Sc in l he East, tmcJ si ill retaining, m their language, 
tbett traditions* aftd their philosophy nn Oriental luckgrouwi, they are 
aevenhd ess -the soul and embodiment of Western thought of that Euro 
pan genius which Mourned forth in them first m its irnm captivating 
lieauiy—tliat ever new jtnd irresistible mipube which k called progress. 
From the nioment that Greece Appears ms the stage os die world a history, 
t hk force comes dsto play* m. [tilled by the iwo chief Inii* of the 

Greek mind -by the sense of individuality wnd by the love of freedom 
qualities hi the unknown, which irem to emerge from die very soil i>i 
Greece, a* str If reeks considered ihemsdirec to have sprung from tin? 
earth. Ihiis armed, the Greek* at onir i nine in contact and join iima 1 
with Ajbsl 1 hey art I lie fir^t who venture fo thIlium her my^enc*, to 
unravel her symbolism, and to grapple with tier learning Greece ericoutt- 
tens Asia already marine m ihe desclopmeiU of its East cm chilltation. 
ft ■ in Asiatic Ionia that the Greek mmd first ronoesve* the idea—diamr 
Irita!ly opposed n> it h 10Eastern thought that there ire fixed laws which 
govern nature. Therefore "Know Thyself 1 ’ 11 |tw. «na law in lift winch 
the Greek—in opposition in the Aiiatit—sen to hntistrlf; and to th^ bw fc 
literature arts, 'politics, religion itself conform, h k the watchword of i 
fearfess intellect, the first step t^iUds lowing the world lightly. This 
Jove of inquiry and of pod live- knowledge, as opposed- to the C0Ql«mjik- 
tifist, doubt, and tndrfTercmtsm of Aau, is pKMQtliltfKl by Odyss e us, 
that truly typical Greek, who Iwd w?en she abode- and had fcaniedi 
tile minds of many men," who loved lo winder over the world, anti 
who delighted in his own adventured Chlysssu^ wit the united of great 
travellers, anti the boldest of cxpkKfltk Hcrodqttus, htmtelf an Asiatic 
Greek* flnst roues to to ih*i world, by sciefttilk inquiry and m a iystcrmatk 
lunttiry. die re]'4iiou4^ pobtEcsf, nml annum life of Asia uud Egypt His 
nine b» ds> have remifneci, and wifi remain. ihe must reliable und moil 
compTete \turehotue uf Oriental lore. When we look 10 ihe Md of the 
arts, of politics* anil of religion, we find the genius of Greece takes its 
start from Oriental sources* only lo transform iis prototype* completely 
and soar up to ail b tit utulUiiuibk bdghbc The art of Egypt haring 
Iran ihe ont£CflTi<r of a priest! f domination, waa an art of the dead, slill- 
huyt n anel conv&ritifimt: \ixe f nut grove ami tyniiuelry, beiftg its merit. 
That of Aufra. on ilte nth<-r -hand, U^mred imdi ■ die emddftg wmght 
of ;i secular despotism which kept lout h>w* and narrowrd down i|. 
hnrijop, Greek srt E enTcrging fmm the ibraldum of V'iia, was guided by 
: idea That reason shonl'l nut Ik dirorrei fnun b^ntty, but that the 
iiaantiful ihould lie true 10 naitire With a hold yet lueasu/rd grace, 
the Greek motldleri hi a gods, not after beasts and raonwis, but after an 
aJraHeed Siuinan form. In poEfticaL life, o^ain. the Ea^t liad fmc then 
kniwit u EDodrnm cotrjlrtkin tic tween dfepoiisni anti aiurchy. But the 
pSunt genius of Greece firU utmic the effort lo tc-:onclie ihe rights and 
I hr dtirie nf the Suiv to thoir ui ilu individual Wills regard lo idi^roti, 
Ntw SKWll^S. VQU n. 4 
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Lhtr pri cal hood in the ILiii overmastered ereiy phase <rf social and lErlirl- 
hrclual life ; the- arc nf wiling ii5*df was a hieratic -secret. and the study 
of liu'rauire amt science belonged to ihe prksrij office. 'the (Wv P 
having rti'tiYed with (he alphabet their ^nUctt mythology from Asia, 
^oon threw off sacerdotal UiRnence; and priesthood never constituted n 
caste in Greece Although polytheism im the idigion or Greece, yet 
lier otrlk^L poetry dearly pointed Lu Liighm religions conception^ while 
h*. r phdosaphy, ruthlc&dy overturning every mythological Ik±km, produced 
die teaching ofcSomto* which fall* btn hide short of that of ChraL Thus 
parked and prepared. by the application of a deaf and fearb-^ friteUcet 
(fi every branch of human knowledge, Cfctk genin* was ready to raider 
its gratir«t ravkc to the world by receiving again from th Yj&\ ami 
interpreting" to the West the Rtrtehncm of I'thrisi. The Jew*,—die \mly 
Isuitu 1 rate which escaped do^jtism by SHiopring theocian.—--T^rre sh^ 
people amonpi whom the teaching of Chriw couk) first Ik: prumuIgwM 
But the Greek tentage vvns altmc cbk\ by reason of its inituitaWe snlithityv 
to give adequate expression to the noblest thoughts of the Christian failli* 
the Ap03Lle^ starting from Asia, wrtrte the now I'esnunciu in Greek ; 
and the Gveek Fathers, mved tn the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, 

1 in an abiding manner lbs: dogmas of ChnsLianiiy. Snob is 
die fkh 4!id tmpcn^Kible legacy which- the contact of Greece with the 
East !ul* b-ft to humanity; and so ovmpattriirig* universal, and ci.riLinutntii 
sm die licncfiu derived from ii ihai we may well say with Shelley, is Wc 
,-ite all Greek* -, mir Lit?, mi* literrdtae, oui religion, uur Bit f have lliek 
tooC* tn ( bcere, The tomldmtifln of thrse question*—of ihe tram- 

imitation, through the agency of Greece, ni Aiffolk into Euncrpcan ci vibra¬ 
tion—forma part of the la hour* m \hte important Congress, which now- 
lye fittingly meet# in this home and tempie of ibe l_aw; in ihi* graft and 
bnspi table capital of the Empires: of the Sea% whose possessions teach 
frottt pole to pole* and extend from one bentiiphete to die other ; who is 
the noble mndn i o( man y ttntirwia and the founder of flourishing Stales all 
mtj die East; whose mighty Arintic Empire far exceeds m extent, richer 
and power the fond^t dnam* of Eastern (potentates ; and wlioie Ljcnign 
■4id \v :infficcEii mb 1 ccmfm on the world Uk^niitg* evt-n au gtral a* lb- - 
nil derived IWhii die uttdmifned m the glory nf Gim:e herxetf 

(Cheers*) 

Vmwr jt, r ;i(i 1 ; Wav void* hcapj>caml aimitip ihvnn not in hri judinnl 
caparity, imn d^ part nf the Government of whkh hewns a tnernbcq 
but v Chartcclkt ■-( the University of AdeLnide, the youngm nf our 
AsiWakiaji Untteraitsaftr From its geogni|jhic:al pnsuion AustmluL 
ntluniU y took 3 deep jmefeni in CMetdal siudioi: and he hoped llwt 
hrnti'h trf Owning woidrl btueqfter be rcalously [noaeetited in the colony, 
jn^l ahn its ibe University afiour to he establlihed in Tosmimsa, AiMta 
fchobnhip wis rq)n»cnted by Su Chnrle* NkJsblsooy wlto was an 
I -aji^fnlogiM of high mputation* and by Ml. Harper in the denari merit 4 
Hebrew and it* tx^m tt kmguages. (Oiecrs.) He lioj'cd. ihenfotv, that 
ic bad Tindicaicd hi* right to be present ui m Congie^ of Oriental^*. 
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Prof I>o.v Don* inf ihem wd* that i* the roura *ii J hi Mary, 

whirl! hail Iwouglu Spain inhi >w h mtiinmt vnnnut w!ih an MahJiS 
^peaking peoptr., that country Iwynwl all others of Kttrnpe mm pC9»e^Ri 
ifae mean a oTltttdpng the Amb:» brngiingc and liters in re. The Spanish 
Delegates liad done everything in iheir pirwer TO -cenre Ttiuat thr next 
Congress should be he Ed in Spain (Cheers.) 

Senator Prof I>K- Oavanhos then prea*nl«J some books illuming 
Sfianssh civil tuition in Oriental mu nines, and foreshadowed the intention 
of the fiomnineiii ai Spain to invite the Congress to hold its nm 
UiL'eling in Spain. (CbbersJ 

Mr, Fut-LE*, Of she Cnlmtbl IWxul'. then rdl-mri to the i&tcwit taken 
by Ihe Secretary of State for the Colonies ftt d«? Congf^S and was warmly 

Amoffrsfc then ptfrwnletl cope* of (mending works* die gift of 
the French Colonial I^nmni!, He* * hnirttmtmi, he na«l p lj)f mlrmi 
irt^ him with the task of rrpmcfrtrng it at the t Tongrras manlfatesl ihr 
fpEeresi it took in the itndy of f Inertial language: and it wn* 1 proof oi 
iiv lympothy with the work which llie Congress had omtcrtrikvii. (Cheer*,) 

M Emeus GmMKr presented a set of U>ofcs relating to h™ Mtneirm, 
frnd other volume* published by the French Ministry ul Public fnslm lien. 

The Baron Tuxtrtk i>e Ejtvuai esphineiL lliat iri consequence of rhe 
Fjilurt of lilt Congr£i5 at i Ihristiiumi to isjimr the place and President Of 
tin? lN neit Vkcihjr, 11 Still lowers had been i\l Vcfl to Ur- Leaner hy the 
Cummiiiee *4 the nrlginat Coflgres*, and iteit In virtue of ihc*_- powc t% the 
l^gl^li Committer had b m eomtitntti] Uml HaMsury wa- Ptcwk-nt. 
and the Vn^Praideni* wet* ht Tathir, Mailer rtf St John's (College, 
Ckmlnidgi-; Sir J jeprl t iriftim In, ikdh w. and Hr 1 -diner, who wav ahi - 
'he f lE^minng SecnjLan-, [:nd v^uuld nii-v h- Secretary i b-ncml. He |m> 
po$ed that ihe Assembly should eon firm thtst gentlemen m (hefr fCfpertiVc 
offices, ^Carried with acclamation.! 

The fallowing Kesofminn of the Organixing CfHomittee wai tlicn passed* 
unanimously;— 

” That ilic Satmory Ninth lutetmlfim&f Congress of DfkmtuHii^ 
express its pmfrttmt! liomage iiml puiitti-h to her Majesty the Queen 
Empire [iereclf i student of sn OrtottaJ Langtidge, for the 
LifTorded within lief realm j gathrnrig »i! Orientnlints and frictuls of 
Oiicnrtst studies, tepretenling thirty revert different iaHmtnev 1 

[‘he 15a tm Tt\im de Kairi^i ifen. 1‘rtwdertl nf the Cmnk£ ik Per¬ 
manence al 1^73, «|M)ke in the follviiwm^ Kemlatlnn^ «m Iwhah o| the 
I nundtm ami Sialutmy Mcirdiers: 

“ %U bipp; \no Cr: xTtr 4 i-.v,,—'Jhe Kogtiidt Orpnttir^ f’nnmriltee tu-> 
pirt ynu in po^e^inn of fnur Rt*o^ubuns t wiiich resume in a few word? oil 
ihat hAft bc«n done by n and by the adberam* in rhe ^jiiuil^ since the 
loth October. iSSij. Ikcsc Resolution* al&u express their desire^ ami 
nothing remain v to In- done hylhc prCR’ttt Assembly extepl to niify l he mi. ‘ 
(frotongcti 4 |»fdan£.> 

l ' i r Thaiibe existing gccrntl znd ^ci(anM ^li« c- hokkr* he confirmed 
in their .ipjKKiiEirtents wi|h she Addition, in the Sections r>F mi'h dktbi 
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I'uihkeiJ foreign Srhalws as these SMlitms may elect, and that the Master 
of Si John's, Cambridge, officiate during the absence ol 1 -ord Haisbary 
44 j Thai the various recnmmctubriatis for the- promotion of Oriental 
Mud tat already made by several of the Seelirms. notably Section B i f and 
- onfirmed try the Fifth i Jcneral Wetting of S%natnrifi. tie wxepusd and 
acted on ■ 

•‘3. Thai all boots presented to the Congress 1 < deposited at the 
Oriental University Institute, so as to form the oudeta of -1 blttwy for 
a National Oriental Congress, wluch it it the object of ihe fttlematfonat 
Congress to establish in every country that it visits. 

“ 4. That all the Members of the Congress of 1891, wha have stibsptbed 
Ihdr names to the Ue< bration «t favour of the preservation of the original 
Statutes «»f *873, and of the principle of 1 Congress npeti to ail schools 
afttl nationalities, or who may yet do «», receive the Founders’ Diploma._ 
entitling them to vote at all future meeting* of (he Statutory Congress of 
which they may liecom* mendiet% thus insuring the ‘iicre^ful continuance 
of the mb established i« Bari* in 1873." (Carried by acclamation.) 

This terminated th»* jWMteeding'. .it the l tjwnitiy (iedernl Meeting, 


TUESDAY A 1-TEftNOOff, SEPTEMBER 1, 18*11, 

In the afternoon the formation of Sc*, thins *;\s jewtciled with .11 
follows i— 

(tf) Summ.irie* of Oriental Riaiusreh since i8$d :— 

Prufciii?r E. 11 /cwiV/, President Dr. (J. If'. Leituer, Secretary, 
Hebrew and Around*. . Ptoftis.i l. ,)AW*V. 

Am hi- and .4:thh>iuc : J'rt/ttwr Pi nr fimaf 
Awyrinltigr : At>M Qiuttii'i (not ye: received!. 

Africa, uw-qit Egypt dace tiSj: Caftafo ?». G. <it Gait hi. <fen, 
Kgyjptokigy, including < ‘ofrtic : Prt'jmor R. Atnffwa*. 

Siimlogy ; Pmftswr !i. Cordkr, 

I'aJ'^ttnoIrtgy ; Atii A(fauy. 

Aryan : /Yvjf. G. Je i hr omtrPi>1-Al-rtt/. 

* * jiii jurat ire Ijiigm^c since 1880 /V. Xi’uirr 

Smto CliiiMs*-:: M E Aynutnkr, 

Polynesian: Dr. Sihhtidtr 

Druvidianj JYvf.Julitn Vmu>» fiM yet remitted) 

Malayan M./. J. 

Turkish Gft'/ut fjtMtt 

V*J « Semin* linkage except Arabic: Tht Mmttr *'/St, fthtfi Cl- 
ir’f. COmitidfe Pimidunf. Prz. //, ilrtfonr.^ Secretary. 

• *<®d I»lim s Tit pipit Pa Dr J.J S. /Vnurv, Leri 

""*•? *f Wermkt. tloit, President Pn>ft\t.<r Ge$tt«£ri t 
* % Afthvhl Fa tih ltd-Jin v ^inrn n [ 

3 Asmkdogyi Ptvfcnor J. Offer!, tftesideftt of the JtniUut, Prcsi- 
lt ‘ nl ■ ~'' r ‘ PvLMtd Cuff, Vici: Bfesidi nt and Secretary, 
i faUritliwbgy (transferred aul»e<|titn!ly to Sfctiun fb i j. Am 
A, Albvuv w f c^M4c.>nf 
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It Aryan; P. GtnrifJtf, President \ Pandit BuDM H<m 

Stoitri, A»i*rant Secretary. 

{i | WlSpl Kgypt Gtpfaitt fi. yiKW? Alltl Pitlftlt.tr Rt’t} Baud, 

I’rwidefili designate ; Dr- II. Sthikhttr, SiJi itdir;.. 

in i'lflymolugy Sir Chatit* MMj*. SWckfli. /W^- >■ E .hat 
ffatau, Vice- President ; J/. Oiirritr B*anft£*r& t S<x-t«3*y. . 

(/) Central A sra Biul ffcudistdii: Dn. 11 !!'. and G. IK 
Presidents : Dr, If Sthiiikftr, Secretary, 
i ; ) Ri'Jiif i» i L 1 * i Pt$Jtst<'f Mriitti, Vrendtinl; .Ifr t 

II. E. ( 'armfcAmf hscmylary, 

(4) Comparative Uingaapt: Prim: ftwitn Samipirtt, l ion (V IttHl , 
Iwfisfar lari'. irA, PrewUrnl, ait.t Dr. l. iltur, HuicUt}. 

(i) SugiiKtivni fur the Eni'iufnp'itifnt t irienttl Sunlit* Dr, it, U'. 

Iri/tifr, I‘it .'dc.’ll , Sit- its 7 (it 4llU Ptvfii\.tn C. IK If. 
might and D L. A,Dui. Vic,.- President.-; Dt.J. Vai f krettuw, 
Skcrt^ary. 

I /) IndfrCliincM' : firimfal 8. ftyWHbr. I'rradwrt; D> J‘ A Phb*t y 

Secretary, 

(1} Sinology : Ptvfayor ti. SthUgti% IVtsidcntj frtt/autr If ttirfirr. 

Vice President, Mr. C AWi. Secretary. 

(tj Jftfdrirrie : Hit Err. tAt Jafiaatv Miahtti, Hon, Piciidcnt ; Pwftiwr 
Ifitn It Emu ) , l l rt < iiU'!iL : -I Ftitri Ihi/gpr# GrA and A. DiAty. 
Srrt.trfarics- 

DmvitHan: Bnnm T. Ji Ettciti, Presidum, Mr. p. Pfunttt. 
Secretary, 

(r.j M.ilavan and P.-lyn^uti DU- Thr Sulfa’‘ vf Jake re, ami AW 
Htm PrW.k.nU; Prsfnwt Siftftgtf Prr wktu, 
A*. ,7. StfxJaU, £*f „ Sucre la ry, 

(*) Instruct id init to BsptofBtt D J IM.'w, Pf| -.idssU; Dr. If, SehlUkhr , 

Secretary. 

( /) KtlutqjTu[iliical Philology Dn. jji J Ititntr, Pi esUehls; Mr 

C-J*-hn li.as.. Vim Prv'tiiciH ; Mr. <,. /'<! n,niJ r Sl rotary 
1,1 i JncittaJ Ait, An ludnury, Arclia: *jgy, »iK* Nunnimtilica: A» J* 
LiigAfatt and Bit J /*. J.infar,\ Hem, PrcsitfctilH; Mr, |l. 
Strrp;w, Presiding and Mr W dt Gray Bird. Sewtaty. 
i I 'ietaion. «ilb Orientalv: Sir ft, Mtidt, Ptwl'letil; Gt*t*al T. 
Ihnntkj ills! Dr. ti IV- Ltithtr t Vki PiorUk-ntN and Mr. IV. 
\ fa/iiA ll*vJ ¥ Sc«; i *;lAT y 

M i Oricjital r iwg LiiaLica in Coikiwv.tvw cti.L Sit A. A" R&Hit vnA Sir 
£*/* f tJtifli* r, l 'r. i 1 1 Junts ; wii J . Hr rlef ixLu y. 

m Tlifc Ambajpotopy, Scicitc^ jimJ I^cKludss ndtina! mi arti final, ti 

K F i t jir-r x Gim-t And Mr / /fc&K th*ru l^kj-rnt^, 
/VdA»'-v^. A'j r %n4 U. i'uteili&t. Vice : Dr. \Y . 

Htltt cixsil Mr. ZjttiV, Sl^:i otaric^ 

ini J^blljEdun ot ijbjc; i> d Jktofc*-DilHtraTWc erf Section : 

fh Ltiimr* l ¥ rt tibiu; Mr. O . C Haiti* Vii-t-l J r&McnI v znd 

ifr, // latxfT Sr.Trfarir and Ctmu«r- 

l^i Val in duij^B uf tLuIy Bulklm 1 *; Mr 

H. Alaj in v4 Re^iu eo IV -. uid Mi: -r- \}irvh x Si. T^itnck 

K A, St^fniak F J .t-hib m!*dia Ahnwl, l>f R. IbulcAoeb and SdUiiAlcr 
a* ALr-hmaniLiri fnrclgfi gniMB. 
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At j p.tm work was Iscgiin in t\m Sccllm^ In Scebati Ary.ml, Hr. 
tlur absence of iKe PfCfid^l. I'mfeior CWSj^JE^— 

.t t^uuw of she elaborate SiuTtmary nf Sam^ril Reward! ritiee rftSfr, 
prepared especially for the CnngrcM by Prufestm- () t dt, Va:- o\ci*.i,i/,is 
Aiikili;.* The SerreLiry, Pundit llkilati Ram, then rend pan of j lung but 
movt interesting [Hper on 11 - Indian Thcogony.'" l>y Pmfcwor Gtestar Opjttti t 
of the Madras Yr,-^ idem* College, The dtscus^on on tise points raided 
rn it by the author, recording which Hr. Ldiner, Mr. Marlin Wood, anil 
other geruli^ieu ■mnrte observation was reserved to another Meeting- 
Thc Session was closed at 5 o’clock. 

The Su miliaryof R*iw»rdi in Sanskrit studies compiled fui die Ctiiigu-ss 
by VmL ti, do FasconecUos Alucu consiste of ten sections ciubra-iiui 
ItibJiogniphy. Vvdk Literature, I'kiWphy, Law, KpEr.s, Areftasdogy Urd 
lipigraplsjr; Report and Coiak^iiet nd*utimK Kthnqgraphy and i'Wnjsnphy. 
Western Tciis til Sanskrit origin. iMactulogy anil H Vj riotsn ” The ctvliritl 
jfoitkjrt mentions rialy-three akuhf.r- and ti$ puMirauirm^ hruceu i£fl6 
and i^i„ ihas have p&tfd through the learned Professor hands. The 
Summary thus deal* not only with the prc-nit condition of Vedk mvcsiigu 
l ions, but also with the modem views ihai are held by learned pundits 
regards [be cuiliccs,, especially ttit Mamna-Dharmt Sfiasfra, An interest* 
mg (cai-urc of the Summary is the ETofe©sor h s account of there dories amt 
fable., from India that law exeidsed an influence on F.uropc diiuegh 
Portuguese media. He also gives, 11 The Present Yit*w or the Origin of die 
Tnclbn Thfeiin\" <f Ttn: LnAportaurc of EpigQ|% in List literary History 
iif Indio," and Compendia on AJbdero 'Hindu) View- ol Ancteni (Sam- 
erit) Focft The Poctugucic whular ilnaliy mpplies ihe Oungteit with a 
fae^iuik of an inijwrtanf Sanscrit inv ripfkm at thccGtmiry Mat oj Ptmlin. 
Verde, at Cinm (m Poring?! K which wa> *ubmktoi 10 the ran*? i derm ton 
*jf I hr Aryan Section of the Congress. 

PHof. Gustav Or-rrar wfshtt dttenti in so be drawn io she following 
pomt% m his t p Pi>cr on u Indbn ITieogony ^" Trimurli and Brail mas, pp. 
i —23 , Vi^htiUp p ; the stiniLuily in the rLime* of Oanflc^ p ;j • 
Indian and Turanian m&putnXiwz; ou the Eii%raEU;i stone, pjk 4$ 17 
i under wlucli Bnihman resisli^), pp* 35-4 7, and QVa on die I .tnga, p 51. 

In Section l* i die MaMcfOf 1 St.John^ College pEriided, mui as I'm- 
fc=^Jt Mosstci liad not yel arrived. Pt tttiun Wm os-tVtvits raid hi* psjjer 
an ^tbt- Aid given by Arable to Ihlrlial Sttiilie*." f 

Profrsoiot 1‘. WtTTu\t>4ViL- (Walcrtj ccmtcmrlcd that the sunUarhy nf 
furn n and -ountb in the Arabic and the Hdnew tended to elucidate 
many knotty pouif-i and dirii> ult passages Arabii also shrew light upon 
“Ik termination and ^uttixe-; of Hebrew words, and enabled them to 
*mder#iand wlsut die Hebrew language Was like anterior to the date of 
exhsms 1 taintw ikjcurucnt^ He also held dial ihc dtitifttf the Kotm 
.iHild tie vctj Qxfut 10 the Student of Hebrew. 

In the discii tikm shai fohowed Mr Elydc Cbrite, Ui turner, Ur 

*** ***** LlJ l^A WliWN OfirnMt 

* \\iUk iT|K2ilnl in she ^ttsawika^ 
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fonts and others took pirt. and a vote of thank* ti a-, [ossed to the reader 
die Paper. 

li was resolved to reconmfotwi in ih* t'iuigte« i<i «rg c foeeiu-uurtigrs 
mem of Arabia: in connection wifo Biblical studim.. I he AUtd bUFttK 
spoke on “Syriac dikiSritical |uint;, 1 Uhiumtd liy Iwn ofl ihe IiIie!i1kmI( 1 
i'rofc -rnt MotmtT having c<htib n>, na ' read hK Summitry nl kewumh in 
i hi- 1 (el new and cognate languages* after the mention by A to* 1 < irarfiu «f 
.1 feu books omitted in tlte Summary hr, Vaf d'$rcmao moved ami 
Rabhi tktUaiw* seconded a vote of thanks to l^rofcswrr Monte! for hb 
valuator I'aiwr and the trouble he had liken for the prep-traliou of the 
s .itiouv Summaries The vote vis taeiisi by .utUsntioii: und after a 
fow reiusA.v liy hr. Twiner, the dbcua&fvu on Ihofisasttr Montqti t’jpei, 
already dreufcued to the SI ember*, <>fi “A Future T*de among Sterniin 
Races,” wat fi«d for the i>lh Sepuimbcr i and the silting dosed at $45 V m 
’[‘he principal theory main United by t'rofesior Montet wa>, foil the 
itoeimc of immatialnj- and a (mure life mu'- not held Ivy foe Semitic races, 

U F.ShAV EVKMNU* SKFF. b tSyt 
At 8 o’clock the Cangrti* juki i visit U) die llri tilth Museum, where 
they were shown Oriental manor crip: t by Mr F -in foray Hindi, and 
where tight wfoahiUBnls were justified Un foe Members by foe Orgaiiutov. 

Cumraillce. -- — 

'Flic following TeJegmm was *cnt hy the Secretary 4 ifftetal fo Urnerat 
Sir Henry Ffatsoaby, Private Seaeuty io Her Majesty foe QoeetJ-Empres. 
4t (Ulmufal . — 

» l am attested to submit for the information of Her Majesty foe 
Quceri'Etnp«tv foe following R^olifonn, proposed Uy foe Organi/ans 
t mmmiitct' of the Statutory Ninth Inlenulioicd Congress of Oncntnhirts to 
ns o|Mining Meeting, which wts held yestoday the fontt lt.riiplc Uao 
under foe prwidemv of the Master of Su John* Collage, Cambridge. sup 
ported by foe Uifoop of Worcester, foe lutiar. Ambt-adrir, for Creek 
Minister. I Jc tenures of (he Spumih KmbiH-.s, i ,overmtidii and Loiici 
sitfoi, tin: Chinese, Japanese, and other Ministries, Obfkte* f ,ani ^te 
Colony of Adelaide, Melbourne, ami Her Majesty , Secretary of Stale for 
Uic Colonies, foe Delegates from foe Rusun, French, Creek, and oihm 
Governments. Mnn„ignot t-omy irom Belgium, and leading rcpiewrnfo- 
lives of foe various Chris Iran and Jewish dciiotnuis lions in Humpe.artd it 
the Hindu, .'‘(ttnilitnu, i’aBi, Amieniirt, BuddEbbt (Ceyl'in inn lluimahj, 
and ntbtr CQtutnlltlHiM. representing Uinty reten countries. s:id as mam 
Universities and learned l*Hiies:— 

o * That the Sutufoi; Ninth fttlejiiaifoiu! Cujignsi of Orientalists cv 

press iis (TTofound luuiuge ami giaiit .i!c 1° Her Majesty foe Queen 
Empress, hcrrelf a studem of an OrisiUl bupage, for tlw icctplfo i 
afforded within her realm to a gathering of t hientah^ts itml ftiei'd? uf 
Oriental studies, repmenung thuty s-ncn differem emtnlwBI 

" Tbc „iL>u>c Resolution, which had I ieen i eucmatinnally pre>pmed ami 

supported previous to the Meeting, wo* canted with r^pecilul and uiuni- 
iiikiUS enfoudasni." 

* WUI U iftHiivd In dw "TtwrtMiakiiu," 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, SKFTEMHER a. tSgt. 

I#*:* Tsimfu Ham, iojlsi 

Gmerat Mating itt M n (i> " SoggrtiioifS f r rht Entettrogtmtat 
rf Orirntoi Stvdiff,'' 

Da. Le ■ ■ ■■'. ■ uhc*p»kkd 1 a detiifnj ■ k<cn|K>rt Ar'taunt of the \doion-. 
ituom «f UHsnta 1 i.'dufattrin timrcfll among MubARini^ibiis, Hindus 
^***1 ulhi'f ■ -immunities, as principally elucidated by his Kcjxirr Of) 
" fmli^noui Education,*made 501ns years ago 10 (he (Government of India. 
•A^v 'I'intiit Onenml studies in Europe, he uid that the Congress tvoqirl Is. 
,s “nlris it saggejiL'd the means for providing beties opportunities uf 

studying Onental lmigiiag£$. W f1.1t was wauled was the institution of mure 
travelling ftl lows hips, sdmUrsltijK., and professorship*, and the Adaptation 
■ >t Onenal thought, civilisation, said culture to Btbdem ns^uireintiitUi, \ 
nujic sy .tcniJtn study o) Oiknl.il languages would lead to giester yriu- 
|fcithy with Oriental pop uL«i tins, ami wouM help to preserve those native 
NIP «hkli were king ihicak.md Tk native were too ofcn 
beginning to ttegkct the study of their ohti classics on ncaaut of Burn 
j^iUl iidiiutn o ; and the world could not afford to allow arty frngmonis of 
ujilve 1 ulturc to die (applause), ITh,- old ruutvc systems paid great alien 
1 im ti. dct.nl, and -re full uf lessons to candid Ivurojic-nn Education is Is. 

He hid lierti appointed hr the Government in re-^n: on indigenous, 
v .mot* in die Punjab, and had found nearly ;,ooo remaining. in which .1 
lt%h type of education was given. ‘ITie anglkfieil eductilum which we, 
fr ./Tt ,1 Tight motive no doubt. |md imposed, wa# killing ofTtiiesc nhook 
Ardin. «u tairgh: in Muhammadan schools, and, a» a language. wav thi. 
mavt r,.mpictc science that die world .lad ever produced- Even fb,. riseir b 
practice oi the students learning the Koran by rote tra 1 , a valuable featinc 
in 1 lie educational system among (he Muhammadans, an account of the 
mental disc ipline it imparted, .vv lit ould s&tify, bemg one af fix fi w 
European* who hud kwn allowed to study the Koran in a Mqsfjue 
.JiooL In -tutlying Sanskrit, die Hindu sptetn tools into cORtideHt- 
tioii every vtiisounding co.-uni stance, however uivui. whctlier feinting 
1 :> the Weather, the li«dlh, or Hate of mind of the pupil, or other 
matter* ferscan wa- fdeolomy the language of Hu, mao uf the world, 
elegant, rifghtfy deceitful, and n fined the native for diplomatic and soda) 
Julie. It somewhat conical, certainly ImtefOdos, hut eitroiwly grace 
lull and he who did nut know Persian in India liquid scarcely hr owtwkn*) 
* i * b «*=“*. » he knew Arabic m a Muhammadan, and Sanskrit 

Hl , :c w<n,W be •horougliiy trusted I[jnduitaai, which m: had 
mdiuci Qfl (he country as a popular and national language, was arompo 
T *** ?“ ^ ***» tu »H«I irpjgtmnmatr, the 

jf V mlb lUc l«wc*-ty vf Ifinrif. D^rniiing the cant 

- -rory. ttu vjicaW %ud that 11 sv a lii^itr ideal than (he efforts made lit 

ihTnT^’ ^totoanothe^ if could Ik ^ 

•r - —* 
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Enropean manners be was filled with despair, not only for him. hut aho 
Waii a; he was tnicing away from the world the example -if coTiipammi 
by which alone progress was possible, Symjtaihy Ab*» gave hlr ro in 
struclion ; and this sympathy HjuT earned him through countries when; lu 
veVIm both before utul after him Hid been killed. The subtle inflnmce - 
diitnlCi diet, and birth on the nature of studies had to be toitiidsrc;! iinii 
in this connection He asstrtird that early marriages made the natives m*po»- 
tihle and good undent* a* he could speak Irem actual knowledge. liming 
had hundreds of native siuikms under him, os Principal «l the 1 aliure 
Govemroem and Oriental College*, It w« only naatmg the time und 
money of English philanthropic* b pretend for a nuaneni <ai «nj rate so 
far as the East was roanemed) that early marriage was a misfortune, i >t 
Leitacr contended that it was iheir duty m preserve and develop at otd 
mg to native repair irmonts what jet u-m,nnrd tr» the lh lentil despite 
the vicissitude:; to which the rices luul fmtn subject ltj‘ political invMttSfi, 
The Hindu would never be loyal to the GinyriuncM nftlca he remained 
a true native, imbued with a deep reverence for parent* the aged, < »ovem- 
nwtii, and Cod Am stptdal object of that Congress, he had to propone, 
>iThat the attention of 1 1 1 c v.utniin Com: mmenu represented us ihe Con 
grts* thould I*C drawn to die importance of fostenng Oricmtai studies :tod 
method* in the East, white they were beginning to l*c ignored, utul in 
I%uro|»e, where they thould form pair of Lw>lh serialand general «lu< :ii .i hl' 

'Chis Resolution «■ unanimously >armd, Professor S*.nu*tL, who 
seconded it. sirotigly supporting the view iliai the native populations 
..firm Id be Jeft to their awn citilisafcfcm*. He knew little of India, but a good 
dent of China and japan. When he saw the Chinese keeping to their did 
custom* religion, and literature, unit observed that the Japanese odupttd 
qtl sorts of misgrowths of European civil i tin on, he felt more respect mil 
admiration lor the larger n.ilion. 

Th* Rev, Ht-mw Cnit.iNf ;r .i’jo fepok. U> the K< olunon, heart iky. 
approving uf Dr, Leituers jBjgdlmiu lor h-oleilng I ha study "I tlrmnial 
languages. 

The following moluiiun* agreed to by the Sectional Committee* were 
then unanimously adnjuaJ ;— 

i. Thai penis be eniabltdted fur sdinlarthi|N in Jldircw mil die cog 
unit languages, -i well « leotsmlup* and imdc^orsbips, ordinary and 
eat i a ordinary, to encourage ihese studies, which do not jay financially, 

: That graded diplomas, according to merit, sdifrtaiship* to; vvjy* 
showing original icseardi, and mednb lor exceptional merit, i»r uficml In 
encourage younger scholars, 

Thai a memorial be drafted, to be forwarded to the anlhoritic: nf 
die great puUti schools of the kingdom, praying 1 ten Hebrew be ought, 
like Greek and laiin, oc account of its importance for Scriptural itulles 

4. That -'»me standard of Hebrew be fcipiired for ordination, and that 
a memorial he suggested from the i louruiil of the Inieinutiiitial Conuri.'ss 
to the Archbishops and Bishop, asking dial Hebrew lie made Imperative 
<m candidates, fr/r ordination 

5. Thai a similar memorial lie sent Hi else heath of the religious 1**1 na 
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of ihe United Ki&gd™ and id patrem^ of 1[vmgv T to iateteat il^ni in IHck 

■midics and to twggpst their fca«rltt& Ar&rh * few openings for 

those who distinguished rhetnselvus in sueh STudie*. 

6 mi t*r Leurcer 1 * prize on AJ Messismif paspheot^' Ik: jcrGpUwl 
with thanks, as a ineana of promoting &uch studio in ihe L htiiium 
ministry. 

;. Thai a Semitic Pbilotogicil .\s$cnfi«*on be formed in this country- *5 
lecoiniw ended by Section U { t ) r itml adopted by Live Fifth General Meeting 
ot held on the 141J1 April* iKc>], 

ft, Thai Or. I^eitiiej's kind tffTcr uf die use of j JttttiM at Woking, for the 
\ 11 nu.it Meetings hlvatnisintsumi, Exhibit^ library, etc. of did Ajssocktion 
be au-t^rfed, .1* also the recouinjimdaiiuft of Section (£ t) tliai it would 
rnudi encourage She uudy of Hebrew and cognate language, ihiujiuiectcd 
with the [iopo*cd .-Woeiatiom a mixed Board of Eunuirirr^ representing 
various depotnmfliioTi^ wro- rim&uluted, at who*e retfonuiTdiHLiiJon diph 
mas and degrees could l*e s imt'erred* of Ucembuc, Bachdor K Muter* and 
frozen in Ovjnul Ijicrature (l>X)J_ t etc.,); and that tbc Oriental Uns 
verity lost it me be powered to apply for a chmer accordingly. 

The Rlv. He Bade^och suggested * A Practical Plan for Itamoting 
ibe Knowledge of Hebrew In GieaE Britain/ He said: (ij t need not 
refer n> die Hebrew language itself, not to its tcUtfona to other Oriental 
languages The object of this pa|ier h dimply to sketch out ver) hrkdy 0 
pMJtakid plan* by which a knowledge of tin language iua> he prauiotacL 
O) There arc mimcroa:. Univmiite^ colleges, ^miiiaries and olKci inU: 

1 tiI €> df learning m Lnglamh Wales* Scotland, which, 10 a greater or 
extern. htteve risadc provision lor the ru^imhuni of Hebrew. fur their 
itudi-m* Bui in r l« i> rri.my r.a*u-. the o.tcnt ■sS knowledge is only >Ufiirii:nt 
to enable the ^udeni merely to hi, c^uinmion u rerpnrvd by 

It 15 s ollcge. •, j) H) establishing a special fund oul of which prizes or 
>, jMihriibijvs ahail lie ou. s evi every year as the fundi may permit to the 
matriculated students of ah such Colleges and Inttittiitom of teaming 
Above ffcftrncd to. the amount of e=;icL prkei or ^clicibrsliij}^ to be tegu 
kuted bv the Board iieteLr.afui idbred to, {4} r I'he rntmUcrs of the 
Ikjanl to Ik: tiDiuinatcd lor I be first year by thin Uuugrra ami tbcfcaftct by 
she Oricnl^ 1 fULiituie. Woking, (5) 1 ]ii> Board be ihe trustee* far the 
funds placed at thefr di^posak to apj^int ejcaEiuners^ and to regubtte the 
jintmitt i>f ptm^ and ^hnktrship* to be offered and awarded. <n) The 
tiKavnirLiriom »liaU l«: hdd ytady ai She fJnental Infinite, Woking, of ai 
itie rcs|«sctf¥e C rdLcgt-s ur Institutes of learning which may accept the offirr 
■ j i the fk mi and LJgree to ^ -ury nut die examinations ua prescribed by the 
Knatf] (7) Ibc names of the successful >mdcnls and the proceeding of 
I Ik I trend to he duly reported 10 the Statutory Intemliurud Congresses 
which rnaj be held bom disc lo titnc, aiui sceortlcd in their official Trani- 
5 *rtW»* (Approved by tlic Meeting.) 

The Rev Proi^or T. Wittos-U^“ies (.Htfoibcdwest College) read a 
riper on 11 CMdual Studies in Cecil Britain^ Ha poinird ooji lh+u in 
this country Gnenial Ijj^uagea wcie mm h ne^lctiefi in our of • 
i- ,vn d l b* fjovitflimem In none uf our publk w:ho i iL% 
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uughu csr any other Eastern language. tn Gcrniny. in the (^mnisien, 
and even In some of the tourer school^ Hebreu wai caught, and candidates 
fur ilie ministry were compiled to study iL Indeed. Ijeforc entering upon 
die theological curriculum .it the tMvciiiiks, j theological student was 
inquired to know ^ cmih Hebrew would fjunltjy (tit a Scotch B. 1J. In 

lire Univcniity College* of this country Ka3U.ru Studies wrrr almost ignored. 
At Univerity College, Ijuiuinn, there were four Oriental juvfaafcw*; 11 
KingS College, ihCrt Wete three Ewtom Chairs: at Lccd» anil ax Bristol 
there wa* a jjrtfh&or of Hebrew 3 hi the Width University ruJfejjeS there 
was not one single Chair devoted wholly to Iliitcm ubjo l = In the gwiil 
majority 0 f ideological colleges thcrcwrui not a tingle Chair whollf 
for Hebrew and Old Tu stamen r. Scotland was he*t oiT in this matter: 
white 'Vales, with not one single Chair of the kind, was most behind. 

The Resolution Of Section i> f to recommend Arabic an on aid to 
E 5 l 11 Lir'.il studies ns approved by the Meeting. 

Turtho proposals for the encouragement of Oriental studies were \*>zl 
I 'oncd to Tudidiry, the 8th $epcejul>cT t after the Meeting had approved the 
jocuituneuiilitton.of Professor Ax-ail, to mcmorMiie ihe Scottish Un'mi 
iitteV Commisskincr* regarding Ihc exclusion of Semitic Lmguogi-^. ch 
from the M fl (Honours) Coume in the Draft Ordinance isauutl by them. 

A . regards Lite Pajjer by the Rev. Cl C VL faftfesple, H Claims Of OH 
ental Studies on die Clergy/' die nutlet was referred to Section ( 4 1), wftftdi 
;rp^t r = sv-id pi ihcsug^csiu'in lit lb diiTt-rd, m.j. it should Iks pTtni d in 1 
[..,jvr, say, like the u EijWTtor/' where it might he wen by I banc hit whom 
it was intended 

Mr. R G. Halibi ki!>n then read a rumaikidik Paper on “ Dwarf Race* 
anti Dwarf Worships in which he dwelt on his dfsewery of a. tribe ofrtearK 
living tor lire mqsi part toudi of die Atktf Moiiniains. hat also =« ^trw 
vliglu extent and sponadu j I Ly <m tlie north, who arc proIxibEy ftf ih< sauu 
origin A4 l!.L dwrefs doomed by Kmin Pasha 2nd Mr. St.mlt in the vn mil) 
*4 Vo ;isria N'yann:. hit t ■*! 2 higher Mxiiai mu I inidlccttud ikveteptoen!. 
The Paper will, it « hoped, t*e publLubed in lire Tirmsaciions, when Ihc 
4 i>nin»env to which it gave will have led to some cunduriun. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON* SEPTEMBER *, 

Srrhjn \h U Ajr-/r + JrwntK*\ tn 

Wulni sdpy aficTtuvon i|cmaJ with 211 irucrcsimg Paper by lb- Vw Jciiu 
ihc Rev Hr. >■ - Twirl*, on iti- “Tmttul Crituxvm of Park-. Abotiu 1 
Hie writer referred to a ratatogue of M ot Pirke Abnth whh h In h.?. 1 
in prepamtJOil, his list rorapnsing, b^ntes those of London^ Oxford, and 
Camfwdgpi a imioSc: of MSS, exaiuincd by Imu na Pans, Hamburg, Bvdin, 
^ind St Pcicrsbiirg. f ir- Taylor insumc^d the Commentary in the British 
Mu^utn b) R Isaac lien Schetomob, of the Isradt family of Toledo, and 
. i' 1 . 21 m ihc h^or Vdty-, suppo.^d to be by R. Jacob ben Shimshnrw 

X'Hic Pape? will lie feuml printed at length tn this issue qf 1 he A.Q.R.) 

In the diricuv^ion wlni h fnlto-w^ die riding -T ihi 1V}«. Mr. Hyde 
ilarke, ami) the Rcvv Wisinn Havtei-, CilMsue. and < rijilarv r took \mt 
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A vnImibit Ffcper cm iht Prosody u( Sl Ephraim's Hymns in 5 ynac was 
[hen read before the Sectiun by ihe erudite Syriac Scholar, the Ri^ht Kev. 
iTof Lamv -Since the t6Hi cenitiTy, the Seamed Miuutxiic- \mjr;i had jljivwi 
some cf the distinctive characters of Syrian poetry. He tuil obsefVtil that 
Syrian prosody «lo^_- not tticd l \tr- by the qtHintfty of tht l!LlLpSc 
I iyj by their number, wbctlier lung Of Abort in ijuanrity. f fttc By** ti title 
-Uelodv fiave imitated tht Syrian. ami have i>onpowtid from Si Cphrein (ht 
HI'.:] : uf theif ftUophc^ Mgr, Lamy l^cbcvt^ with Armani, Hnhn t lxttiiv* 
>u-A Bitbrll, rhm iht general charnels qf the Psalms are the same a? Ebftte 
^ ^ IF 1 ®** Synsn poet He gave she Instory and criiEcbm of ihi- different 
P^v.*dir.iS essays given by Synamstssln.ce, Amirs till to-day. and lie jtnaljTEtd 
sht treatises given by t\w Syrians themselves And recently published. [[>.- 
divided the podied writings of Safe f pbrem, the greatest Eastern Christian 
wiTte^nno **measured discourses,* or Mijntrs^d into hymns, or 
Thfi Aflmru tiave ttll .diout ^vcmyibS.ki The magmftOTU pwm, in iwdvi 
chant* on Joseph sold by bis bwiiwn, Is its v«r*c of seven syllabic* Tht 
H 1 ' in 1 sr. nr Madams arc formed of iuophes, all like (he hr-.E md r; pitied 
by Lhr. k Vfl /Av " or tone; which correspond* with the ihVrnrt of the Creeks 
Hitberi0 the AiVWufthe Itymn* ufSt h.phretn were unlmainiplKrHssc the 
pj;n:.iL Roman « 4 Uhjh u( flic S^riru work* of the chief of Syr- m i% bml 
nt^h;. ted tu give tltrm. Hie Learned Prufesnr of Louvain baa rctovefed 
in, re Stiau sixty in the tnamiscripte of the tlriEish Moseuin, and bos thus l«cn 
^lbli-j to determine the rhythm and the prosody uf five to six hundred hymns: 
bif ^creml of tr- ^ hymn** ar«^ the sasv-e /br^.v/, This work ]u*l r■’ 1 \ _i 
^cfi done- %r. I-amy further showed that Ass&nnm and Hahn rd d fin 
j defective text when they niuniaincd iTust St. Ejihrem bottomed his tinm 
rrom E^rdosancs. Aflet wI1ic.I1 Prof Gka ms fwho k eitg^cd on 1 & 
ii in*: -riant wviik. I'.VTMOi.itGiA Svkjaca) ■ onduikd hi, fi:matk> om the 
subject of his Pajt. r of due ]n._%iotJs *1xy, Syria! UuimtirjJ Point*. ,fc 

The Papers wheel, folbwudilcaU wuh the vlainv. of (^rienlal Stculii^ mi the 


by ti Rev C tr K- Gillespie UtKudy referred t-v) p ihc iirmshinun 
of H MS. firm ih* Hnan Puttht m ox toe History of tok 

^' ’' s VM *t ane by Re* E“rof VVictim J h 1 vres 1 wlstc 11 wi ll appru 1 1 it lbc ''Tfans 
.rSiqiY* '^and 51 iih an cxpLirunion of th/. nppeatimte of iJ Orkmal legends in 
lhc ****** SfcdiiUirea. by the Rev. TV. Vm. I>T-kkhao Hr da-Hi ua ihi. 
nijiortance of j careful reference 10 the H^cw or^irLil in * >*-- In Which 
sht tramkiitMi does not .ijiJKraf rapabh' of rvpbrutJorL Tbm k iht Hvkrt-« 
*ord which iiuanslateii -* crpem; T io.-m 0 ]!y wmnx « htsaer^or “whiapenri / 1 
^'dpitgardccJ in tins Ujilih Hit ibldical sttpeni btcam: a P:mpbn T buteulqf 
the creatort In an Oriental legend, 

A *'“*** *« nei ' by Mr. Mvni'w », M A_. which high*, 
W'v mnX. oa » J hL - Uealtb Li„ 0 / , bc and lh tI r Infiumnr 

ujHjn the j / e iml Coodkttm -rf tttti |bib? U ilwtlr, not wily ™ ihc 

«ai {l J.iu^ of the O.Wff, lui nn tin Rihbinir interpretation tmd ont> 
rwme-. such k llx; -r» 4 hi njt of U )c iurti i h before and after rotate tjcPnc 

"J"'."*. «»- *w-r ^ etc.. .11 of which wt* 

e.Uateutomdaee the U, u> hv. i^W.j tfl flfl (rfcleaulims , 

rho.co.npA^we miiunhy of ^ (mm dtsc35e? , ^ :l5 fltlJ 
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:be pl-tauc. was accounted for. H’-r >hnw£il how the rersi irkahl-r iuHniumy 
of the J^ws from uibencutrir and ficrnfuloni diseases could Ik im^d to dir 
vnfrreemcnt oi the strict cxamlzvmon of the imcmal organs tn the rase of 
catlltL The- prohibition a* to not eating -W ciwpiipg thing applied to let 
ist-% .mil even to anin mlcialig which could be discerned I he observum 
[i;w, liicifforc, retrained frotn r.ttfn^ putri l! of decayed or polluted 
water ami tainted milk. Hence the Immunity from many contagious ami 
other dsHeaw found to exist other n*c& Other djcluiy laws and 

-■ftliiunixs .a^ to rl'jjuilmc^s itiarri%r t and burial were then ict'icwed* -usd 
the caime* of [he temperance prevailing amonpl jew* ivjs mvesligattid 
'J he habit of early marriage* was approved from :l phyMntagkal point nl 
view a comparison was drawn be twee si the sttdMit* of mmriagt^ and birth* 
m I'nisiTiJi nnd hmnre with those of the Eaitem districts- oi IIitfO|w Mr 
Adkr v. c:ni fully mm statistics obtained a few moinh-i ago liy ih*j S 'c-iistis 
Office among 10,000 Jewish farm lies in ihe Itiited Stme^ which showed 
that the mortality per i.&co among fh*« was— 
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The grermt mortality of the Jcv> is most apparent m affusion* nf'hr 
netvotis iyjtcni and Qij organs of digest on and ciroilatHin, Such statistics 
went to confirm the statement of Dr, ftehrend, ibnt in < very one . f the 
tnmtdlr privileges the enjoy, the ptamlty has to be paid for laxity of 
oiy^rvanees* acid those who (ransgreti have to auhqiit to the itit^ufablL- lip* 
nf tjetnp "cut off from ihdr people, io fir as the frhysiad aiKaiie*^ ■ 4 
i-icir mce are concerned " 

A di«m*ioti look pbee, in which Mr Hagnpi.in, Mr Hyde Cbrke, and 
Dr. Let titer took part The biter showed dial longevity and early marriage 
went with the preservation of Cgafe as among Hindu* and 1 practically, Jem. 

PARLIAMENT CitAWBfllC5_ 

Srtfwn {/* 2} AraNt *mJ /stem* 

FfcOFtss/sH Senator Don* K ol < Vayascc^ ix tut CtiAiir. 

Frofessor F* J SoiO^er rend a Papier on' 1 The Arah-Spamih U nman 
and her Position in Spanish f "mUtation,' ■ outendmg that [he improvement 
i it tier position was emirdy anribinabje to the influence of Christianity. 
An animated disciisssun followedt in which Pnofessor \ lercnlxmtg, Professor 
Opi>_«iL F aml Dr Leitner contested the theory *A Ptofe^or Sbnonet, while 
i':t uf tkiyangos insisted Lb at Christianity IljlI nnlhusc tu do with the 
.imehor^riun whkh hail taken place, and which was etuindy due to the 
ethnic iikjtii^rici* of ths ^paxiijE 

Prof, Smom ftbn pr t-Mtttied a m« intm&ftg accotmt of the Oi 
produced by the UnimirMly of Graiuda and their labMTK Fumby, lie 
p^-nted n thinl work, alwt spcdaBy written sV-r \l Ccngrr-^ tr 
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HtspaiW MOEttfriic listen. for til of which valuabte coiUtmmiejtioTis hn 
was warmly th anki.'tt. 

Professor II. I ikbemujiikc itaJ a Pajur tin the PUroyHTHt: Inc-rrijitioti 
No. 31 of tlic Ifitlish Museum, which he copied on :i librkWnl The 
lirs! line. Hie letter of which hi broken and hare only die Li-ct, had 
defied nil attempts at deciphering. Vh- learned Arabist there discovered 
ihe name «( SabCBn ting, Nasira garih Youhautfn, width is also 

loiimi WI J monument recently n.:qtdied by the Lonrre Museum. 

1 l.c K v. W M. Jo*Ei, ll-Th, ilien gnve ;tn interesnm: a r muni fit In's 
■ Fort Ijrevon m \tubic and the letter ' 


&ii/on (c t) .Irjufif Snanifiit, ititif // luJuiim. 

ll-non I i:vri)t !'t: E\Avni, who presided, explained no in'ienestinginsenp 
linn from the Tent dr of I'dcjfv.re, in Mnlvj, upon the kivet Ncrbuddu. 
I-ie ireiedplirwi, < '.pied by Prinsep, was translated into t\Ui in lH.-rana^iri 
liy < aptam llorhc, and 11110 Enytish by n native interpreter alMcheri to 
iht Vsiniir Society oj Calcutta. litis insaipiiw Is ibc account of a ^;<_3i 
tvremuny celebrated in ibe 11th century of the ChrldLiu era, on ihv 
occasion of the rebuilding of an old temple hy the Chrritisuir of fit, l homos, 
and dedicated to Maty the Divine Mediator. This inscription gives a list 
of a greai miitiber uf important durum eras and tmntb S,.^ t..minium,es. 
whicli shows the importance to which Christianity Iwd attained m Centre I 
India ,11 'Jin if' I'. He jtinjhi^d, ,i> ,11 the firs* Ijondon I .'tm^ress ill 
iS^-s, tiiat tin-, mural miy npiioiri be photographed, as at present the 
eo|ii- ‘ differ* S materially, and the- Meeting trusted that the Covemmeiil 
of India would at fast take tep'. to have the important question involved 



tliL Creel 

-,—J Section, There 

* . n-r time lu read his main Paper on "The Aryan Origin ...f iSr, Katina I 
Nan:t-. Wtmid £■>.; in Avia Munir, whfcfi will lw published in the 
“ Of th* Colter.<5 It wr.„ .1 description ,it an old Armenian 

feimd, liaitubam, to celebrate the arrival of spring in Asia Minor 
Aiiothw point cupWeei] by the learned Pro^sor had reference to the 
tdatmns 1 sitting Utwrwi the Anwnisn ami ih, old Phranan tanmKi«c* 
as shown by the Phrygian j n%l rijuiwis 


Wednesday evening. September i$m. 

( M'ttonx m Sutton tf), Citmfimtlzv JVilm, Law. ,t. 

Vntessm Co * lne « Mr. C U lit**... 

nrHimr " Th,:Silla «* al^,I Stoncof India,’** carious link i*m 

V * lC ' ntf 'Mt- It wag alxjui tlic sine of 4n orange am] is .1 

Xci ssffssts 3 hok h * iL ***£™£1£ 

rr^rj^tx "™r rr.: t eI - r*. 

lul,. ta, „„ , A Z l N '"' han 

J * amuijj whom a va»* amount of <..ld 
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Kmi54^nEDiiun Hrro b jut—rvi-d. Am-■ hi- other nbjcci* ihi-y huhl m 
greii veneration n Marie called sakgntrin. U J* o-dU tUtagtrute ir.jm 
i ivtm t: tout QJ it lesemWe? I hi little nounds marie !»■ l irilwv^m-, ihi- 
peasant: ijeUeve It is really the same petrified This faith, that wnfrm 
love made ami passed through 14 dos&ly tTonnecLs the sabgrana with the 
xahxr.iiiiJ Thi; Tultimo carry the sabyraim in a red hag* putting with it 
. uktiu martial herb^ They fir*i pronounce over st all incarnadine fthirb 
i- to shi: efTe* E tliat the Lru-guLiritie* :nu3 cavities* etc.* mi \l arc such u-. !■< 
Iwwihfer the iviJ cy€ ami deprive it yf its power If was tar dully Li-ii’hi 

10 Mr Ijfbail in great detail, that anythrng like grains, irregular mul 

■•■ <tklifted surfer^ iiite?Um! ^efjsepK ut Aavri Msr&mii t at in Mm wined 
work*, .ill MuntexS the evrl eye. Such irtteriMed umL-t unsold in *hupt 
in Florence a- r harm ■ tht c^ivdhulii* b grown in ganlcn* ng.ih • 1 

I iii-TcM.m: the diagram ■■ prised. Mr Inland cjtlnhiLeri * 
:sjkagrana which had t*K_ s n worahipped for gcncnttrons;. iUo cuii whirh he 
tud found and which, \mng prownniHdl genuine. liar! been rceomg^crTatesJ 
vritb invocations and herbs* 

Ur. IrarsiLfL in moving a vole of thank$. which was cjurud* to Mr. 
l , Lind Fen hr. sii^v^Live paper, thought it possible that so mam 
Hf.rentihe arts resembled those of As*ttl the lulbut workmen errcpJflfcd 
by the Rmprnr Ak\m might have carried bade 10 tiah a kind of ruk 

tb ■ salh'TriTsia ilnm.- 

A Piper was then lead hv Ms. C H. Cav^iw^l, entitled, »Fdnis <« 
i f.ntaci m Extern ansi VV^vtern S oSktosc, which brought uni ™.iii> 
nitercoring ciampk-s of fairy tiks and I'olkbue identical 111 Eastern and 
Weston cormtries. 

A i J .1 per, which kwt partly been already rornmmiir.itc-d lu 7 'v. 
jrj/.-Irtwiwi was 1 ben read by l>r l.f.iivsTR *m IwVaEi of Cufivsi 

I’hilsddphta, on “ X.tt Wot ship in the Irawaddy \ alley 

11 was hut a MGarshrp m the extu c sense of itm vnad ; ie is ruin t-i en ih 

I nu hail Dcculfism, o: - : .t Jily yf I he unknown force: of nature : ii is a simple 
israjjiijarjrm of ap^rur-. whidi a thui veil onk ^yirates from the euciin.- 
bvodiJ in L l: i. a oiirr ;^:niolj:ry Tlie uld popular btliri - uf lim I. .:■ _ itt » 

Jia%'4.- |MTFsasted in Butmah in *pijr ni the purer inilueoco uf Buddldxiif, 

jir.i .v- they are fuaiLd uu-.vndiiys la the Uihledanris of the I In n .lLl-.s n 
MountHii^p whence tbs! Burrtic^e erttlgnUcd to the Iraw^ddy Vntic\ k i 
tlse idd phrriotatemm •••di krn>wis to the vtudeurs ■ 1 folkiorr, .ssid 
which nowhere 1 an he ntiw dearly tnored ihan arrmng, the pofiuLiTinm^ 
i;>T Indo <- trlri3, and et|»eraLly m\Mg the Burm -c 

L rtz kev i>r V.ii. n Efc 1111 l 11read a Pa^rentitlecf “A Spimnal Inter r'rc- 
tahim 01 die Muhauiinadun Heaven, rn which he held that MahnNiut s 
Idea Baradnic wai nm simply ike alw^lc id “ bbek uyes and Jrmon ;de/ 
as hud been said hy Mchut. A tmfcckl view ol heaven was. linn ever, 
the caiumon belief uf Muhrunmadan^. tidnutg [lo^ibfy from thu tuii >ii -. 
uf cJuthinj; ftfiiiilu^l ideas in b^oralivi: hiigi.iagc. Probablj- aimo=[ sinubr 
views Largely f^ttW among Jews mul Cbri^ians, I>r. LciTSPft pointed 
out that die Ktirm b;ul guarded stseif againit thi- Mrn ^al IfiLcrpretaiirm i, f 
dw ilescnpttmi ol ikmlhe in tlsc ^cond chapter, by refemn^; imninJiatrly 
aftrrwaKli tu the 41 PinhLsh ’ or gnat lo oinrh its dgotullvv rhameter. 



,Yt?r//i Intrrmitwitaf Ctmgness of Onenia/iits. 

Mf r F, T, Pii.LGrjtf then read a Paper tin ^TUe Music of japan. M A 
MolUk^hJ -rah Ini him to explain the voles nf Japanese my sit, and the 
jH^alUrity !'!:el thirteen ■ '.■/■■. which K the national htiftiitncm 

ii? the rummy. We 1 w[h: lli:ii this iVijic-r* as aku that * F Captain I to 
u-: li f i-ilLtn Mode," will h- fiviljsi^hed in ther " Transactions*" There are 
'innil trriiL" 'mtran them; b'ljli hju 1 the t-rralitiL-s of the plain chant* 
wish the sole difference that the En Jt.uvi sing true and the Japanese sing 
fiiki huedn Sfi vidiiiitaisiy, singing true is not considered mahjowbta. 
M. K^e:,i: GciMri, Mr, A. f iiurnm^ and other musical authorities, Joined 
in the ihtutcdirig dktrtittinn th.it MIowclL 


'niUR 5 I>AY MORNING, SEPTEMBER j, i%t. 

1 \ va\ i:s: -' H \ti, I SCO f i ■n \ ij.\k L t w Sixi>: rv B t ir r \y uejiv I j ,n r_ 
if.-wrst! At fi.tt- rr SerflVUj \■ • '■. " Fxiu li ■ \J i .//jrrkj r.TVV/r 7 ^vA/, 
■■■' ! - r ■ DrjviJmit' (n) JAubtit's, f/s OrAftM A** r hwh*gy> 

Flit M-isrn ;■ St Jmi* * C^i.i.kul, Cahuridok, is efif Or.un. 


Ci./f/oi// XtLittwrntf m Afaj^\i and Mta^na 
Ak-^i v (v) M CAUTMi iMi , tk^tihing ike primmvc momuitcim of ihe 
Rtlewrie Islimb, which lie had been recently instructed to cmEmrie by ihc 
I-rrn, 4 ^& Mini.ii r .if tuliSii En^tf union, assigned to them I Pclosgk ur 
i yri ipean character, similar to iimse which are found throughout the 
M-dheTTiinatTs, anrl of which hath ih* dme and explanation iiittsi be 
mi^hi in the East He has proved the existence In Majorca amt Minora 
of reruvns of real famfied towns, lifer a Greek Acropolis, Tftfcse were 
pnrtniitf places of refuge*! a jienod of ixiri^Wnt tribal waj, cn of luces- 
vmi fun or die landing u( pirates- These fort died planes were at some 
din.itii’L- from the tnfHt exposed 4 oifCv, sometime* on 1 fhLici, 

derated spot*. Flic walb were for (he tnc^t part of huge tmdmpcii 
lilmk^ f twelve i<rt or founecu knit high, and cover til area* of some hun 
drtdn uf f^uare fir 1. Fhsre wont: few gates, hut one of them together 

"- 11 1 H ’ foriifiri.usunn n-ere ^clJ pmerveih and gnvo n good 

jsb' t so ilseir cSiumricr In the inside of each town there was a incdi) 
iii -n ittien: ul Lirgt litirn siijru-a^ so ^irsnged as ui lonn a seint-ci.nLler 
I here Wftre tiEm t mmbtr of gultcriei cooviructeil liy tneans of stones 
Tiding on pillars, under which nne could bardk slatni upright It mv 
clear that the budijera were in iht habit of living like nmnad.4 urider tents, 
l.iciv weic aUoa femil of towm called |, Tabyi»L=i, the hup walk of 
■■vh n *vmir-;i!e±t ^mail cry pis ur sidlacs. IltitTijii bone^ wciv fuurid 10 iiz\c 
lcc:t inlerT-i ni artljidal grottoes, not tuslike (he plitces of sepulture 
which were tonnd m the Eo»l of FraHiee nnd In PorlugaL To mth <rf thw 
was a nnimw entry and n small ome-chambo leading by a sldl 
n r to * or [. a.d into ihc «ypt, wltere lUl rmtuifi-, were di^ I he 

Hinv , vserc not ImniE ; but nu other Obyecte were frimil intmed with them* 
a ; V ' ,ia JS ^ ( >«WVef« any Uuryitsfi place which lad nut l>cm 

,,teri, w 4 |lier¥ "* !*«* of ihc itoar age. «**pt fl fl int V^*:. 
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which seemed to havr romt directly Imm H ^dik* as il was of iLt^ wmc 
site* and of die same workmanship : bat s sjoofi num hroruxrs numbing 
those found in Aisfl Minor war. discovered Hie pottery of Minot* a was 
untile that of any odier cornury in the Mediterranean. 

Stftjiw J‘ Fb vf fii -Z it'vtiti JvssrrffLit'f. Sutwwf &htr lIWifafp*% 

(lie second Pjfwr was read by 1 >i. Li:itxlr on hch.df of i aptam 
MaL£X s of the Academy of IJippme, Bone, Algiers. Us Itetagute, the 
I'kjirm J iw Bayt , who hjrl doht much for the CutigTias* would himself 
lixi.vc !i.-wid i;|lc pipvr but for vuddeii inltipo^iian, Captain Alalix, who 
bul made i diofough Elilily of the Puub- Libyan “tn^dpLion of Thu^a 
and many mhvt nurunih of Libyan ;-tyr-,^s iu be found in Northern Africa, 
pYc-s die conrhiikin be lu^ i (fine Eo in rid* Pa|kzj l : rom remain* found 
id the vs Iky of (he ( huffia, ihe c.vptuftr < oiidmjcs dial a pojfekriaij of 
foreign CtN whu but untie m jt guesriSt tc tried in and * ^copied permanently 
this valk;, I- -n^ enroi^h tv> farm > kmgtiagft founded ujwi o Semitic type, 
*n!i Libyan PWrrirmn, and Hebrew dement?. mixed. TUn had been 
erroneously txmfiwnded with die ikrlferz. L ua* a papulation of ihtr same 
ivfrr as iht»e in filming the limits of the Nile* who arc naatfiy worshippers 
of Astn*a_ While lie ami hilled an early epoch to lhe*G pcippl^ the author 
did not consider them contanfKmujr wsdi she invasion of I he army of 
(Tcrtiifc hut Tattn.r with Hit coimnencement at the Christian ctlL Mirny 
Eastern people ■ follm^-d the -Jiiiu :dUto tu thr Wcit, kfcatry iuU.< miocflt 
Numuiia rise nriigimt* beliefs of Egypt m the utne* of the Pharaoh* ■ ,md 
oditT evidence* proved Shat mtj were wurshtpjjers Of the fttan anti llie tun. 
Utew: wnrrv the kw fa* e % gleaned from she rnbrriptijmh but rise if hittUiy 
remained to he written by vimd future explorer. Whether they had bqen 
-Utrarro-d or dxnxn to the \Aky at die ( haifrti b> ihe Ramora or the 
Phofftkisijs, ar whether they voSuntanly ernigratra^ was. unknown, 
Xrithef was n known howfau^ihey had lived them, nor wbeiher there were 
dsBftfcerts tracts of pecipk. 

i$i*ww iVeAfifA^w PmsMihrt AV By Mr 

I , f iwcrrr. 

(Tfol* Paper will be fmhhshcd in fuR in die nex! numheT of the .diilf/ic 
rv^rc/r r/t w it Si 4 liI ]. " mie photoynpb LlHuMiuLiw of |hi_* ciu 

raeten arul dtoilip cd pre hiitoriL Bdl^ry ; only a iban ali^mn of it k, 
tliejefoit, given In thb place] -Sjiue reatling tu* PatMsr f a letter lm 
reached Mr. J\ Fawiett the cejil&rrt, from hk fncr.d Mr. Km>x, who ha* 
iliscovcncd a raiiief nmiarkd^ ro L pkJUre in the wu; pkctL It iv of a 
itLih in ihr act of throwing a vpcar or p\elin wuK a br^e leaf-stup^cl he ad t 
having a iktlned ridgr, at , deer Bvlimd the spear head k fcpre>cnteii 
a r ru5>dvir< ui il to jirtvem itie -^11 from p_-ni:tTatmg Ko® deeply ; and 
tn the neck of iIk tfen there o irking ,1 ipear head m miliar 10 (he one 
Iteiis^ thrown* 

Mr. kuweeti iiiitid tSi.it. directed hy the dtscuven- of the remains of 
hiune-foik ai Kappd, j hill »l-ji ItciSary, lie bailed off with, two ctim|kisiron& 
iy the mountain, in I uuc Lu*t, and ac u ^im lurdlj or noi at all visited 
by Emoiir^ns dwarmcii wiui fuoved to lit pdui* rewk^ Chi a closer 
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examination the parry irond ihcmscbt-x m presence nf an t^u-iwivis dr<dvh 
jj! jm fuTu locks* the existence or which in India stems never have b:rrt 
^pceteil The cunous Lthiigdbaiii ill of ihem k ^ i ihc detail* die 
Inline* f 4 J lesd distinct when tile raks arc lm>fadaJL closely* ihan whrn 
b ikeii m from a pint Lathi r Ji^iinL ■ the best distanee bang fifteen or 
In-tiitj feet The figufts uf ekphimK llguis, antelopes, anti human things 
v. -[ C found in The ph m?«s in grc.it variety. There were no hor!U% ’Ihe 
fiiH-^vr iy I»f iltriE hapkftmhl' and wcajiOiu ( lb iitualiun or ilu- rm'ks them 
fefre^ anti the titbjects portrayal ifcppn them. M to the bd«f that liiejf 
wen- «'*•.■• med h> n |-3 l hkii-iric ta<. iahubiiiiig I ulb am-. ti<JT to tin- Hindu* 

Mr, Tawra-Us Paper illlBlftted b) 1 (ihologntpHib <if the riwfc^atflngs . 
^n<J dujft were al -:o s;jcdmer)5 of the cinder, ln-Jttrs Aim cU’.. found in 
the ander-mDEinds. 

After the reading of Mr Fawcett's Paper* hr- leitxmr propottd, and 
the Meeting earned by acclamation, a resolution that L a romms.sfefi b 
fffttntvh composed of MM. Gotailba-% Bern. Beddoc, Grafw*, l-wiS and 
Hrahrwk T bt lit-- further investigation and prti&^ution in the it various 
anihnqwbyk-M _l■■ j-t:■ i ■ of Lhq dixeuverir* mtttk at Ifcllary in connccifoix 
w;jn (iinii huguiMk. t-ilim^raphii J, tmd amiqtiarim point* of view. 

Tht < '(!tntnwv':!i h L-i dine [Fro nted The following Report. ftmi which 
it* quote : — 

11 Your lArnimEis^inneri have been unable. m i’otu*npefti^ <d die .ilnem:*’ 
of some of their number, to tmke such a detailed and authoritative cxami- 
nmiun - : ihc specimen* submitted a* would permit tiiem to offer a full 
ReMU; hut, from the oaminalkm they ha\. been able to make* th try an 
convinced of lha? great imewst and value which attach to Mr. Fawcetts 
discxfVfcifaL^ J t1ib RcpOtt Is signed by Mr, W. 1L llphrwk, the Vice- 
President* and h\ Mr. A. L I cwfe^ the SecretWy P of the Anthro^.lo^ra! 
S. iiori 4/3 of the Congress the Executive Connnittet of which hopes dun 
the Commfeloo nmy yd find limt; to make tlie full e^munasiori and 
Kljwjci that Imre tM-n entrusted to Ihem 

Mt. Fe lNW*-i Pr.tliR wa* then vMled upon to lead bis Paper on -l the 
Early Egj'ptiiia Tombv anil id Muinni 11 {with fulksue iMu--nntiou> 

of the icu!tauto> He dill to, followed in hit of imjiortant tlfac«* 

vetics K the moil pir/otuid nt ?v large audience. He then read j 

second Paper on "The Imponanrcof Epigrnphy in Egy j [Hoingt^i R«eatdi l M 
which is now publish ini for the first time and in in this 11 q'cts.d 

Oneinal Congtias number:" The hnit Pitper wis printed in full in Yn*- 
Times of the 4th Scptcuibe^ rS^i, and is aUo FTpcodueed in this issue, 
sunken %& tay in this place, that Mr. F. Poirie'S dfoc»wrtes have prowl 
to he m the greatest iiucrest Ijotb to E^'|Hoh>gl5i» and the public generally, 
fitiring a ivro ycArl exploration of temples and pyfH urich at Medum amt 
other place*in Egypt, tile expbrtTlius found «hat >cctns strong prcsuniptivc 
ovii.kEict- Ihai the temple of McvIueu waa one or llm hujyiflg-pbrus of j 
race anltfior to dm of the third and fourtli dyttzsUci— a. pte-liisionc rater «ii 
Egyplian^t in slum* In sortie temples dde Uy side with a few ex 

teud-.d at full length, a gnrai munber wt?fe found with iheh kmr=^ drawn 
up to tlicir Inc-4t?fU- Tl^b rixeuitiutiijce, mui mher Cu l» tending in rise same 
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dirt-. dots, induct the explorer to bdkvc that in du^ntnaumait txvo disijiii ■ 
Egyptian ra< ^ are f^uad — the dyusStEC ejcc stretched at full length* and the 
dxrritf iuaf nr U Ld^a pre KiSJUirit. jap tv totiu ate in a cioudwng altitude, 

Mr ? CtAiHJt, whtf exhibited a colkettO® of arms and other implement*, 
as sil&o manttttaiph; of the independent TiaLak-Kaiu uf Sumatra, Amvxig whom 
he claimed UI tie ifcic fi&i Etirnpcin njxialurtrr. then Head a Paper of great 
interest on his recent eiplarairun-, in Suiimra. He was led tu make them 
by i ^ucaasful tour amtyfig the Ocko, ic^rHLn^ whom %vc jurint, ter ik 
fsm time nmt m tvA^s a Paper in thh kuhv adCPQttjgwnted by two* iltu .- 
tritons* which be hail no time io re.nl tu the < 'ongresa, W ]tat he bad turn 
ill cummunidif may be summarized v-i follow*:—■ 

The portion ufSumaitq into which he lm» |s L -iietmkd b nltnoyt unknown 
I ft Eurnpcan travellers, who are nmre tamihar with ifafc cannibal MW:s nf 
that Lsland T1 re people w limn M, C'hiine vim ted and described in hi 1 -- Paper 
he ralk " Baraks Karo Indupcmdeiits* 1 ’ There are (our other foxnihrei tif 
IbLiks in the iyUtwl. and all of them are tin lima from one anoibei in chu 
racier and atttu- These four tribes arc all more or ksa cannibal: but the 
Earn Butaks have not Tot uuim gtittialibnil poetised c^nmhalirtm, and 
though cmirEi the imst kin3^i; H urc h\ br the tnoat fattere$tjng id all tk 
inhufiitwl* of tht island- Thex are mtn. h better looking uf medium height, 
well proportioned, And very often of Jgr«ahlc and jwdjle minftcnc They 
have a brown skin, hlac L ^Eraight hair* aiu] iWefv^t eyws, prominent cheeks* 
uud aipiiline no*. ■ They exhiliiL cserj mark of a pure and .itincnc rau 
lltej wear a long robe or 11 biin like that worn by the JtpaaBO, with m 
girdle al the waUt, in which ih-y usunily carry a &hot1 ^wmd and daggee 
'Iliey nlso wtar a rather n^hi neckband and a torban. The w omen arc 
Uad in a dies* of thuker siuiT than ibat of ilie men. and dress ihdr hair 
in a fas \ non resembhog that of Neaj toll tan women ; and the chest n nioic 
uarcfoUy protceied than in the ca^ uf their husbands and brothers. But 
theii teeth arc generally worn down to ilie stumps, or decayed u> findi an 
t:\tcMt *is to irLikc tbe mnotEi mi ugly tarily in Htc face: ami sotati. timev cln 
is so intifih tin: rase that they an. obliged n> protect Ll^c gums with copper 
Du* vanity of earrity- it to such kii^ihs xviih die wnrnenthsi. iJi^H 

fmoment^ usually oi diver, -t^JTtctiRk^ Mieigh an modi a« j fb^ These are 
aJiuvd lu ihe rats of marriageable fiifh . and the aitainmem of that age i* 
die lircation of a >nM of public* mtiutmy., EhtvtutuJy to mamuge, girl, 
also wear a collar ur n^khnoc made t<f gold ami dlvrr oimhined m various 
I ircspOTtiuns ; hut from the day of rnamage they « case to w ear thv ivibr 
Muniage itself is a simple rite, and ah tliac is required is die rnnsem 
of the lindc's father ami i money pnyimem by ibe mam Polyganxy is ftt 
quent, hut b> no means Itmversah Before numage wuenen enjoy 3 eon 
ficdcoblc ,i lsi omit of freedom, whidi wliett they become wives its mudi 
diminisheti B\u the positiuti of a m-urtciJ nroiium b b> ho mean* so 
skvlsfa uuiong \hzm as among die magblJOuring MutmimU'diin i-wpdbirori 
l"hdf \illigri an: protectal liy deep dishes or moats and fbrtificatktfH, 
which makft auLVv. alnx^i rniposatld^ tvithout a guiikv Tbvir (uMisot Are 
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ftiibManhally built of flih k planks^ and the walls sh*pc at v*utgu:- angles with 
du. ground Several funilkn ttftudl) nci-:upy uric twifte, or ntfhrr ro -tn, 
divided fait* several jmt? by a kind **r iicftrli! eacA \mt having it* own 
fireplace* over whirls ihe tonking uien?iU are Eiti&pefttfed in lattice wath 
1 liepcriEtital rtutiitiUiyfi i& republican and pninatchal, based im die family ;. 
ami each village h,v> ii3 president. who u ducted by !hc heads of i;«rnklr-%. 
The £<>vcmore of the sfivETui villager in ihcir turn nominate the duel idler 
of the tribe, and lltey farm a coiv?nhative commutes or Cabins* whose 
advke the head nf the Stale k bournl to take in all matters of natipiial Hu- 
portamv. ThciM> tribes lia^e a lUi i i2 \m: of their own of a much more 
iitlv anted tluraLter dun xuighl be expected in *0 rtffiOte a region, Tramed 
a* they un± but h from ccti-rxul Influence^ and d_o^er of invasion by dm 
FngKran^ uf mictmiuins «hkb emin k the elevated plain in ihc mtetinr 
of rhe island tin which ihey live, i Ht=r:- ail only i*n Irt whkb 

attach :i p^tbk, and ifcm ran cavily K. defended in uw of dangct 
In inrjdiul ^remre they have acquired funskittahle prohnency. Their 
dot 1 ora art t h 1 r djfcfs. A kind Of medical register 1- kept in each drsmrt r 
m nunn iTspt T and Lhcy appear Ip have attained the nka of the microbe; as 
Hit somre 01 disease—an ides sternly indicated:!*) a drawing on a nurin 
seii pi « ornposed of barks Of trees whu b \f Clsmc exhibited to die < "digress- 
The'. do riot liuiy ihurt dvail, liyi ItJivc them n> dctriiijiostc in the trliriLs. 
of IrtL.-v rtL ■ 1 11ltd nut eej the diape of j beat, and : , i• d high on kiml of 

■ - affoldinp Wtitn nothing hut the skeleton remain*. they carry away tbo 
^kull, whfcM is (metwcl in a Uriah box of ik* juinv shape a* iht cuflia* and 
Ining up in a *mtm of the hmst , 

The ht-t [*aj*r prom I hill id interest a* any of i!s ptofce±sitf*. The 
hi^heu lo^ibl- tmbtKiiatm wu raided among the assembly m the prodsic 
tfon of a «no of kam of liork on which was depteted, l>y psrtut^ and by 
wojtK (hi *u*ry of a nticrcdHp Incrtdibte as it ^ems, thU iiook, whii b 
1 bought ro be at s&a yetm oltk proves that ceninrits Ik:Swc I ir. Kwh 
a race, a webon of which me anlhrofKiph^^fi, had df&cmertrd iht bacillus 
and its rfevfbpmeru ioto an animal which caused conlugtonH land infections 
diseases 

Ai iht ctiik U1 sion t>f she lecture^ l^r l Wlow (Hie President \ said Lbey hid 
hmd Pspet^ of tJttTannJitLary intcmt r ami llie Ctj%rc£S traa Ijotmd id 
lUiLrk its scrue of ihdt amitortaiitn. (Cheer*:) 

Dr, LuT.NtH ciYpkuncd dm the oqgfimjteri td the Congreve hud arranged 
ir- oufj- aic tlidr appreciation nf original mqnittev hy a Mtdal of i lotioiir g 
- JT1 d of Addiiinm io hntalure bv b I nplomn. He ihen went on to Afiloin in 
iJtLail the nmmaiples on which the fwdems Caiegories of CdtifirjHc> were 
awaitkd, and frtifch leiudly apprentd by the Gcfiernl Minting. He 
tberclon ,-opoxd iha^ in accordance wuh dic>e pnnoplev the liiiHOrna 

■ *t HuTmorbc irttilorn-rF upon NS Qjidje, the rnri&cnr SumJim explorer, 

feT bift HAlucd ccmtrihuliori to literature* and alw the Medal of Hoiitnir for 
his ( Appkruie^ Tbcy had also been entranced and ppeilly 

teiUihried hy the rrts of Mr Ptrkti:, to wliom it wai pmfwcct to 

;i vjrd lioth She Mnkl aitd the Iliplmu. A^ lo Mr. Pa wcctt, dicy conlil 
nK ** ;u*lgc of the literacy value Cif lib diicomfei ihal could tetter 
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be nxt^psUed by i sucreedlfig t'ungitfis; ^cnnrfhilvr liicy vrcurld runlcr 
upon him (lie Medal of Honour for the iaci of his ongmaE dbcc^miw 
Thtis? proposal were carried'by aodam.iiioti, .irtd ihe Congress adjourned. 

THt-ttSIMY AFTERNOON, SEFTEM HER 3 ^ 

Isne& Tljitll Hall, 

6V#™/ AMtttf m Stttf&n (r) “ ' 

Sir CitAJtLfcs NidioiSdic, Hart., is rm. CiiAitn 

U Wiii nnOUMcd by Dl Lr.iTi^tiii that hmcdhfth the sectionsk 
wyuid U fc to fir as jw^jibteiiiKoiiiirisfced Anti the transaction^ mntcTifTUliid 
in lilt general goJbcrmg*. 1 hr - iUnphficatinn of procedure a,jt ^really 
approved by tlit Meeting 

Vh\t 1 VmRjtAs introduced the buninem cd the Meeting by a review of 
this work done in Egyptology during ihi; |Xt 3 E jj years, and an account 
of his own experiences :o Egypt He itaid that when be- l*e^an his invisti 
gnhoiis tilth* were no stunners or Any other of Like rapid mean* of tampon 
□vjlLiIjL- fo<hv. Hir told the audience how flve-aiuF thirty ycin u£o s Iil 
conccnntd^ during a trip op the Nile, an enthusiasm for the subject whitli 
LoJ never cooled- The Lireurusumr of ihc tiirir, ImipflTCJ, were ranch 
mon Ikvooraldc 10 !litr gsuhirin^ tugtfhr? ni collect iofts tbraiL[ls no doubt 
smut wanlim -destruction of monism ui^ took pfaec_ (>n tlie whole, die 
interest a of vdenet were* fit thought, mirth betier ^frved in the ohl day> 
ilian now He hnd made a large collrrihjn of mummies and pEerc-i of 
svrilpture at Tfrebt% no reitnrtion lacing offered to the work of loltHrtuin 
or To the removal from the country. Hi* collection he had presented 10 
the Museum of Sydney- 

Frof. AbvfUPEAtr then gave a tktailed of what Imtl lj*efi done 

in Egyptolog} 1 - including Coptic, for the List the jean Sic gave .1 List 
of die various piibliciDorsi in every counmv mentioning the mu 4 t iut 
prtjj _>xit out' In Osnumy, the wmh* of Mr. Bruges Mtv Brniiw, and Mr 
Dijiiikdim In England, the work* rd Mr. Ijetugc Rtftimif, Mr, Jimlge p 
ami Mr GriflliliL and aLm> tJur Collect Jon of the Eg? {Xian Evpbratitm 
FtiticL In Franny the very- numernas works of Mr. MtojK-re* are to 
rtMLirkerl, and th^freai rmi undertaken tinder tlw aiHpfct*o( the French 
I; ^eminent, called u Mcfmnim* dc la Minion PrafiQtisc permanent ! 1 dn 
t‘i -rt/ K In ( -optic, the important uml uunUf044 works of M_ rVntfiifieau, 
whf» hto opened quite a n-if Tnrel for the history of Egypt 10 Christum 
tirne^ En Itsilyi, Ibe remurkublc work of M Ernesto Schupsrelii, and the 
KfligiOu^ DictkiOAiy ot M l«uone. In Hoihnil, the works of Fleyte 
Ttie teamed FrofcssOr Hnhhesl witlj two remarks; %ir_:— lltat t wa£ eukcs 
saw- to avoid publishing detached te\f =^ and to withdraw aa smm as |possible 
foam the tract now called bisUuicaL Otr tunics of the Phani/i!^, of bait let 
EoLight, of vktoflva won, Ems; imidi lea irttcfest for liumaniiy dull tliesliid^ 
of the hLstivry <if eaiflttifm ^nd uuitneis r whtrJi ire uf fiir i^peirt* 

,mire 10 mankind if large. U> avoid a^andiilriuir dkfnit^ Eie did rtol 

tlunk that any in-cEivkln.il worki rvinlti be ibt Lint word of szkiwe. He Also 
referred to his own dfcoofcrvet 4 nd iwatrhi: ^ lie had the good hi£:k to 
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find its an old convent of fhs* valley .i iVipytiig which pri ir the 
cmuies. 1 r| the nJitkm bi.5lm}ui^ in Coptic CtetV, -■"d Aml.iL. Thh 

;M.TOaittcd him to m*\sx i± ifia^ of £sograph[c;ri jntjldems iIliE olhcrwU;* 
might have defied nil attempts of identifying ancient with modem dtirk 
M. AmiSiftewi wstft InsHil) cheered , and, hi ncrmdaiice wall thr prifld|tas 

11 read) f?fi:ntd ti r, a lii }:-1 mi of H-imhif will lie .warded 10 hr in fnf die 
hm-orum addition 1 -- literature whu-h bis 11 SuTmrtaTy m kgrptology ' nnd 
I11* ywn geographical identifications ha’ll; made, 

Professor Amelinean (her ^.ive :i short alis^iraci Professor F £i*1a 
K osinvi! PapcT on 'The Egyptian and Rahyfaman Triads.' Professor 
F. Robjgq gives tn detail a great number of Triads or groups of ihae 
[•ids, worshipped irl different r^iem; and dlic* of Eyipr, nml i.oiiiiu 1 d 
^rdi the idea of Triads. also tlie jpaups uf nine gods imlkd [let meads in 
*otne dtie*, tfeanftpolii:. and he iract-s ihem, through various nimist- 
ins-nt^, to very ancient ilm^ and Indimtes sheir poll ds of rt^iiditaiire and 
of variation. Recent discoveries have a tan shown shr- existence of groups 
of do ur Triads mi the lower hirphraier- s belonging m the [Sabi 

initial 1^ Alk.it Ham amt 3 uttrqmBJ H whirh x^tii 10 have ftorae relation to 
*ho^e of F^tp'* ;d-;rt perfefcfci So ih- Fnari of India, -leuI the rpiL-snun, no: 
jrT t~„ whm fta- dt” roript'cnl irifluenre- of these count run. one 

on line other, in the prodiktinn of these similar ideas in licth placed ? He 
zivEjmi of these t riads* and their rt btiang with Lho* of Egypt. 
(Ue trust to he able to publish I lift valuable Paper fu fxfstt.w ] 

M. Oi.itvikk r>F-tt p m:^Ajn^ to his F&|ier on the two .--JtVjS and {ftrartv, 
choired that the A&sA* were pj \nwt- of tiri qpbagi; and II.ikos TfiJctna 
in EvVisi expLiintd the five souls of ihe undent Egjplidii?. 

Mi - A - LT * U1S ^ J ensiibd 1 . I * the PimiMh of the 

ExocJuv " He sLjid, wc fend little tr. gtihte ns mlo the dm* of iht depart utq 
of ihe Hoolihn fmtn F^JfKsin rt-smif, haci as >ot T gisen m.im 

itifbrmaTifsn on the subject; and ilie dates given lh the leirisii recwife and 
fTmiiiS.imifl could ru"-1 tn accepted is iihnu! ^neat rwrvr. Hie v\cw genera]ly 
held wa^ that Rftmc^cs M, mm the king of the Oppression^ and his soil 
anil Mji:ct>wr, Met^r pralr r was ibe King of the EsodiR: hut at fast lialf 
^ ihenrie hnd betn fioggeited. iwme of wlikh free tium 
tdijev Sion, A gTcst dirtkidiy sn placing the F^odiw bcCber tiie rime of 
R^mri^ II wa^ that ho overrun F'lilestme, and did not mentn , iti th- 
Mebrews amongst rile |>cop!e he found there, nndihag ihtitF records «lid nrrt 
mutiiioTi hh invasion, A great in pbdng tlie Exodos alter trb 

tifTiL WEI'S, ti in, IkIwccii fu.v dciUi and lltt acce^ifni isJ Hhbh^ik ihere seem-csl 
1o Irfr W(% time enough Tor the event* forordeil by the Hebrew^ to have 
■ mfiehevt Another <Mkitlt\ ia the way nf tho^r who cbrmght ertbrr that 
hothipn III. or Hameses II, wan she opim$a»r, rhat I will had sons 
*Lnt were them, mid lhat it was vrtrrnudjr iioproliahle ihai 

^ .or of t em would hate allowed a daughter lo efnermin iho idea fif 
jtififinj? up an adopicJ aik-n av the Micrcimr to ihe thront All thtw 

T“ VtJ ** lbr ,bf ™> ,l131 "« KiWOT the 0,,|,r« S b, 

^ K t UC ^ f Bai r W ' ,ht Who*,. IV. J .ta*, 

hmnp l„ m4c]( . umJcf onca^t ««„, A gj^ce« lhe Egyptian ajul il,br^ 
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historic of ilui lime =hcw«l that ihty fitted remarkably well togethw. 
IV strongest prints in faitrtir of the hypothec*mm-:—(i) Itid1tiwcd.it 
] H .. s century more for tile Israeli fish history hetwtsn the Eiodus and 
kdiol.nam ihait did the turrent theory ifaal Mer^n-ptoh «a- the King u< 
ihc IhtutlMUt Ur if w» not open to Uw object ion winch mightl#} Urged 
rrgatn'.i iV-lhroo III.,** the Oppressor King of the liodas, tiiat, if he 
frene cither one or the other, the TU brew, must have, been m ftifcstiiw tong 
tnrfciTc II. < -m P i -r- l n. and without their or his knowmg .1 or.it 

Icass lucci-ding kl (3)U *.reasonable (ifcntifiaJMin of Rhamoh * 

tlfliighier, ami'of the oi- mttstwice imdei which the ifipp#’ of Moses as 
heir lu tbc throne mtgii: have been possible. 

Sn CiiARUy Njciio: s-rMhcii left. and the Mcciing n"*»U -I ittdi '»ttx 
So don (.*■>• under the prtsddenry of Ih. Icn.ft t. A popci m " Indiaiw 
Oh',’ by 1L.1I K H. fall in was taken as read. Mr- Lamm hud iUlji JvjJ 
.j[ important paper on - \! Jffcitiuiradan law in Algeria and Tunisia," wliwK 
»d| be primed .it l< rn(th T as -.re also, in this : : *jc. certain hitherto " hhipd- 
livU-.M Nrv.ec by the late Sir Wills Elliot Mr. H G- K«nc twvl 
i hm. front an Indian Wmlali**," **tb ««** rcltrcnrc to the life «M 
l.iViif of Seed Ahmad, whom lit greatly culogjwd. 

!'hi I IlUcviS Meeting then revoked into Sevlion (# jJ-" Arabic and 

I si lint, and Nulv section i iTurkrib) nt Section Cr) ‘‘Oriental Linguistics,-' 
Prof. Mnvnrr, having first presented a eopy of ItU “Gnuumaire Minima de 
ntehreu t-c tie I Aranukn lkbliqut, with a map showing the comparative 
ciiensimi of ' hriaTianiiy, MiihummadiHiistn ( and Buddhism, gave a brief 
aiulysiv of four Papers by Prof, Rks£ Uvssft, of Algiers. 

t he first of these J* an account of Arabic Studies (ram 18S7 to 1B9I- 
This eminent A table Scholar succeasiveli' 1 reals of:—the Koran, of Kehgum 
md Philosophy, of Jutlw Arabic arid Arabo-Christian Literature, m 
Muhammadan hut, tit (Alttbir) His nay, Oeegraphy, Numismatics, anil 
Sciences, of Arabic Bibliography, including Grammars anti l licuonariH, 
n Pnetry and Rhetoric, u( Romans and Tales, and of the modern 
ilislecii of Arabic, and tin.illy t Edtiotfeotl Works. 

This full and most unnarluibh: Summary account is folliiwrd by a second 
Paper on ,£& topic Research frmrn «^^7 to 1891, rotnprmttg A-dfiKip 1 * 
History, lvegf station, Grammars, 1 .eikognpbf» and Religious Literature 
together with (malices of) the other Semitic languages of Abyssinia, namely 
the Amliarir. Tigrtnic, Tigni, ami 1 Tamil, 

Hie iliifd Paper of M basset iliui:. with Berber Research :—comprising 
she llarliei lauyiiit^r hi gciuaal. and the ijinleets of Senegal, 'I'OUarig, f -t 
Morocco, of AJgier'., Tunis am! Tripoli, anti Siatiali. 

To thh aircoutu uf UerlwF, Prof. BiwM,—»bo is one of Ihc highest 
aurhomies on ihe BerUrr Language*,—Itu added a fnyrth Pajm—a grain- 
miiu-nl and kAicoEmphital ateounl of lirn rfMcCts, Trgard-ng which 
nuthing has till now lieim (luhlished. Thee ift the dialetts uf Hatakta 
mul of Jem) in Tunis. |The abuse cnimminicarinni were gre-nly apjite- 
daled tiy the Meeting.) 

Piof Men let also lias-e an interesting account of TlikWs* RtStsWji, 
1 11,piled by M. LuKStuvi Htr.utT, the l.ifagoiiuu of the T’renrh Endias 
ai Cuns mi Hi 10 pic, to whom the liianta of the irtrciing were nwartlcd. 
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M, ItstCiSW, Delegate of the French Colonial MinislFy and hsskknt 
of the Scxtioo, (J) " Indi* ChJneie,* sketched the History «f Indo-China 
in.l the Political Ctoogm^Uy ■ jf Cochin t.'hina, Thu fgluaibte Paper itflj 

l»: published :» r\t<ni<t 


TIK-RSD.W EVENING SEPTEMBER 3l r8yi. 

Gamitt Afittiitg in Strthm f/', " Etkm$rafhi,^ Phthlpgj," 
md l/i) “ Comjurafftv Lahgvagr " 

In the everting the following [irngmimne vraa adhered jo, Prof. Dr. C. 
Adel being in she CJiair. 

1 hi: Ptychotugf of I ..ngna^v j-u 1 1 n,Iu> Kumi-nn AfferBus Ur I’nJ !>., 

C- Abel, 

On llw ffatntk KHjtions of the Hebrew and Indo-Enitipcin, by .pr^ti'iir 
Kcwjuet 

,,ft t,IL ' f,nj > m of T-'UtfiTOgth witfi some indi atiutts H Kiolmom, tiy R, f' 
Saunders. Em |. 

On the inflnetKC of Xoircul L ife -rti Chineve Mythology, Rt^ion, am J 
Jjn^e. by Ihr Rev. J,- r : ,=i, NK t ,UJ., „t Shansi (/> 

On Ihc Malt.so bu$u*g& by ihe Hon. M A M MM. 

tin the Influence of Hebrew on SjuiLen f-ingu^, In Prat Duo IMfin 
l k umiii u. 


l i e < hikin' of Sjxften language, hj Hide Oarkc. Ewj. 

Jin Paper* will he published at length. so fur i* ptssibk- md funds 
K™is nr ar^ < 

' Ak-|\ ■■ Psychology of Ungtlafr nod a summary of his “ Indo 

■f l' 113 ' 1 ™™ thcs lLilVL ’ 3,refl <ty 'fl'cji eirttilaied among, the \l rmlm 

hr. l-.ipr by IWu, P»: Ut r t , On the PWrtir Re.ton. ,.f lh, 

HelHvrrr and ImlorEnrD|*an IjanguuM , Icd " A , 

prt?cnt ( it fit a only Ipc brtdl) — 

" 1 hese Ijnjujy-is. commonly iupptnei'l t.. !* oppOied to cjfb other at 
! uiri '“ a,i "■ mAp n “nf«w$k to troti then, to my common source, cm 

* ’.. l ° ElJ ' C ,iUt1 ' ,n if the right method I* 

JESS ^ lrili ' iT: ' 1 wnr,ls tci th ^ lr Source^ must 

inl.miaili haiy formal of tw.-j mrmtnjJLIrie words in tfhidi the last b iter 

of the first, and tl lu firit klllJT of ,hc , t ra:, ( U betng tbc same, coaleio r m tfl 

Jl“™i ? tC ! i" Kim* M l : esqii£ L finib imtaniKN 

, - 1H t u ' UflJ rc!jtw, ° Hebrew and Tmio European l le 

S ’* to ITimietics. and t™*s !} lc rebrfan 

^ . tli, ,owe| i0 ,nds s and ,b Cll drrm.gh the cemonmr of the 

atajft^-S2l2iTfir a COimuon wtircevMtl *o hare B cognate 

WFihrxu flexinrw “ Utl ® lU - e ' wh,d< 

PvoloihH, ■'V^"tr """ ^ 1 jn S»^ *hh wme IndKatioiu of 

*^l Phiiologv. ^oT.Pi'SS iM 7 r Tr?^ 0 " 40 Eth 
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Shimkui (/\ Tim Paper will U- foitmlfli length m inulhiT ppfi of ihh 
Tbn Paper M Oft tht Maltese 1^n^iage; J h> the Hon M A. M 
Mlff/Js w,l* ah Lntcrcstirrg ana valtuhle c&inuiuiucaMUEi, He said* the 
tcfniin LtsijMh Iiui iOkmw; of die Haltesr vernacular thawed lh.it it W'-is 
d ;frf 4 ^ntltsl from Phi^uidiin or l h itT3i--, iifld ^ uuld nut be affiliated to t keek 
nr J ;i hi I r wik VJ well tuttained ilul, up to die ninth cculuiy, Fbu? 
nunn vu rfill sputa n in lb: id And Hit: P.i]*r lb-: Influence of 
Hebrew cm Spoken by Prtif. [Jon I ms.* is? iJiiKAmtr, -ji,- 

poned the old ortho-Jo* Grw; nhiUt that «m “ Hie Origin! of SpoUni 
UngLuge/ b by Hvm E&J-* maintained the gcfumii adrance 

taken in the Sections [f) and (Jj. lie pointed out tlutt, in cankering 
tlw! subject* they aught not to lose stght of the question that htit) some- 
limes been asked—! h* speech always been an endowment of the 
hninirt Kiee? ijt wa* there ever A time whrn man w ni ipeerfjfc^i 
l^ing ? Thu question denied so tmxrstroiJ^ according io modem ntmtant, 
il-.it U liadwvcived little aiicnum;. am) had never iesue w ills any appro* ni by 
iv.Mn l siuhmta^ On the luHImj -, \L*v MtiUrr and utb:- had laid it 
down* that *iweek was n tbvhic vtidownjcfsh with wlsE< lv amn hud li -«- n 
*pccb% gifted It was, fio^-ver, worth while Utana into cons idem urn 
that pOnsiWl there wan a |>ivedent | * r.-^l wlun men cniu^stiiS b> tigm 
and qeiUin-s, Even to thifr clay, certain Ntuth Arneman tribes torn 
mumcated with earh other hy tlto^e nitim. [W. Hfiihiin Bi-li one of 
1 1 . inventor^ of the telephone, wf» t i - wdl a* hi fa titer, had bad jinniLal 
opportunities of tnv£fiigating the power of speech at a dint fan d-d UTnh 
mkittUkiu in America, had made an intending commmnraii^n on the 
t-i i! j j nit, h used upon hi* observations oi Indian deputations in the IVMdenc 
of the linked Slater exchanging views with each other hy signs. StdJj u 
■vp-ntrd ilim^i impossible 10 maintain rvn kuvich&iige i l jiuelLv \ml thought 
wirUuu" spoken v - Til Speak? ml* from personal c*|i. ricner in 4 rnisianlb 

nupte, Mf. Hyde Ciatke vtaord, lh*i the iwilra Who waited upcm the 
V.iicr zml Minister to CounclJ u^d a regular l.mgtxagc oi sigtii and 
gdiiure- t>ciwcen ihrni«dv- - Similar nierinxk ofuakted in |v.m o| the 
ghl>e B ontj rntghi pfid^hly W_ ihc imvivals of l more itn irtu «i-ndliion -d 
things which had gradually iieen «s^n.cdin.l by foriov of *[nhM.h. 

1 KIHAV MORNINGr SEPTEMBER 4 , iSok 

l^XK& 3 S ilM.F H stL 

I'h; fourth siUin^ of die fnngress in So-tirm f)/, ’ < -nuparenttr 

T^ngmifLC,* was held in the In hit I 'duple Hah, the > hair bdpg occtipicH, 
by the Right Rev, Mgr, Professor T R h\w (Delegate of the Royai 
Belgian Academy). TTic first t™jnes§ taken was the cnnclmioitof the tong 
j . 1; r b> Mr, M M Mtz-sa (Lilt: of the Council of tine Government of 
MalLih which wa* wan pended on th*i po - vruiiv 1 , in cnnsc^jiTCitci- of 
ihi- teiufiorary ind^posiiiun uf the antlsor. 

The vibjeci of the Paper ^ai Uj show thelFftniiy of ratioua Oriental Inn- 
with each other ansi wish Mallvit T whvf!■ belungtri die Sttpittc 
family. As he had already il>v hngu^c ipnkc-n in Bstf hdarn) <d 
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Malij \j\ Uio mttivr- tt,i - V\h VI Ifrian -t i'nni- , and it syas in no wav cofu 
ncLl^d with cJihcr * rr lorin. Hr I Ih- rt proved I tut up lo ihi ninth 
^cnitny Funk wav still d|Htken in ^Salta amt in tfidlv A part eh I super 
veviinti tri thvr PhwEviriart by Aigliic may have bfcgtm in the senUi 

eentury ,, and have been rcimjileteil in iqqq by KUercounc and traih- wiih 
111 ^ Afrirvi ji Bhnrt - and the Mttjiti riti.ncuiL of wlm:h the AraL*^ had *!&«, 
become pemmnem nmmm* The Sidlims tiaremmcnl* LntrfSfhitvd ftflm 
into Mote* amj it was now ehi<_% in nee among The upper eLunbV. "J"lstr 
nitKlier tangue^” Imvcver. --till: iiefltrj flimugliunT ihccutimry. and anunig 
rhe poorer eludes la the lOTtn. The atiitacniry siIk) spoke Maltese in 
ifmnllkr cont^ittofi, anti m their mimruiin* with thu lower da&seSv 
Uthongh a dial., t of ilfcti Arahif Lingiagir, ih-a Matas* eshDihpd in its 
ftomcilcHluiv a greai anally with rhe Syrian, the liieral Ethmj-lc, the 
i italiLerut, and even lht Hebrew, U tad king been n rfxafjr anton^ 

iinrntal vzhnliT as lo whethrr ibe tanguage at present spoken in Malta 
ijU retain^t the old ^rammain hb structure of Plirenirimt or i^jg liter it 
" MIM ‘ Arjhlr ho by She Saracen, -ji two h'llbdr- il 

«if iht AwbEc rata Examples were gitta, sfumstig \mw tuattly i demies I 
■ Maltese djjhdjei wtu widi the Ambit, mid its relation tu thr riigiuiLc 
Hebrew. The necessity of j. proper Mil I Lett grammar and dk^onary still 
extsml, m bad l«cii thrajetly pointed mu. The author dwelt upon the 
desimbiitty for England u> encourage the tfudy of the Mulk-i-.- !.m_-i;»ge, 
Krause of Uuj itaiinn * interrst# in Alriai and the Orient, ft* Aftfcs, ho 
iL-fi-iiitt. J UiK pedky as the Iter ro future Urimh successes, Mr* M Ltii's 
■ usdusion in hrv fa per was, that the English liiu^uage was List Uxoining 
flc doutuuint language, net, ait maintained by Sir V. IlouJiotu becauv 
citficf the Inert or imperial (krventirants were working again* t the Italian 
language, Inn Watise ft was found hJr.the Community itt Malta hr lie thir 
mtnt ifwfitl to speak on sochj and commercial grounds. So pm^tne 
iw|tnrctl io advance its pn^rets, iu own uiiliiarbii raerils luring enough u> 
insure it'v spread thrmtighout tlic ishtul. fiiu j*^re»tng b> I he bngun-L- 

Was> WJS «■* : m *h) 11 should n»l hr allied io it> pn 7 gres> Uy till 

£or means* At Kir eandution of the IM[nx I'nrfewor Or Aijel ft\ r Ki 
’a*Jen) commended the Hajv ,he Maltese lange^. it was a work ,,f 
ment and m v.ew of the impc-nat** of Malta as a thiUsh dependancr, 
n was tu l>e Imped that it wuuUI Ire puhltshed m rxUw. 

Tlx. Foussjf t i'arin) r*esenttd to the Congress a manual of ismvcftaiirjn 
or npluten. Thirty languages arc presented in aynoplical tables of con 
wrsatiiuL Hie: Onrnlal langrujiftii me translated into Kunuin ehataeten, 
wii i nth i gramtrtatMsl fmnisas the eompHtr conriEikred to 1* tiixetUiry 

ni 

NN i ! U ®f 1 ™ 110 d,aw a!lc,,tJ '° 11 1° Ihe following vkw of 

‘ t t Z u V thC Flftfl GcrmI ^ sanatory ilie mbm r 

««sa=^ir. iSas 
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it |WW!tiiaWei it ^.riLl Ik fnuml an nbsratlr, mther than .1 help. in !hc 
pursuit of Oriental etndtea 

Tbt Hon, 'ft, CeWOW, IMfr ihr rli.iir, and iiteioduesd Dr. 

ff. Wi Bitmw, s.vTin was announced in .pr.ik «ft " Afghan Kthnolc^y. 

The Gn.ciRM.v?r said for mote vlmn twenty ytat> f&tf Hi llellcu J«uJ 
I n tiv>wn a.H one of iru? jirwnesi oniliorituis >m l hi* iubj" :t - 1 !i--y kin:w 
tint Afghanistan w:;s |»rfipltii h> a large number of interring. Sillies pn- 
sr;iUng features of great racial iiupcrtanct-. There was this Important 
, i.ivs-idmiimi in cowwctifli' «»Hi tin. discowerfe* of (Jr &rikw, that ihc 
ptwett A till" t «rAfgiumutiui was engaged, for pdllrat raw**. i» riTect 
ing lnijc touivs|twtatlfi(ic (if the different. iriturs within Ms fmriiwics. J if. 
ltetkw had t nfnjiUlctl hit lucetTigatkmt ai 2 lime hefrare this fottibte irans 
migration li.nl taken plvu#, w that lie hod been alifc to ir.stnUize and 
I resent to (hr world accurate information with regard to th-’sc people 
which in a few yean 1 time would iwt Ik otitaittftb'e. Ai the pre-uni 
woroom if any fvuKipcfin enters! that remote country, he did ™ "-ith lb' 
Irook of fir licit n in mw liund and bte own life in the Other, lh imped 
that the time would 'hnrtiy come when a Traveller would I* able u> carry 
ih L Jailer commodity in a more secure | H>simin. If h- were ah 5 j - in >: ■ mi, 
nothing could assist him more than a knowledge of the nmMiiitnrica of 
iliL-<- itjSks : and for that InmvIcrfgL they looked to Or Holl-w Thu 
result <-f tus a bzc TxaUvns would Ik to throw .. new light on the history, and 
add a new nun.nuv In the doiy, uf many of the tribes with whom lie was- 
nhmit to deal (Ikar, hear), 

f ir. Hcimjw then read the hper which ii printed at length m another 
part of thif vnhrmc. 

hf. LeTTKKR then (PTC on ,-remtini of 11 1 'kusreal refcrtm'e* to Ihc lbjd>. 
and jo the influence of Check art and religion nn BuiUbnlk Sortli«m 
India," which will be published in txHtmw, He (Bid that In ftellcw * 
ilbmwiwv were both striking and wwl. Side b> side hr bail futiiMl 
India in Europe and Europe in IniUu- He jeopmed Ibt the Midd 
of Honour lot diwovem-;. usd the l»iploma Fur important ewltriluufnn > 
Ml HtMluir, 'hoiildl lie „.-.t-n M Dr Ikltciv 'Hie Congress 'VtjuIH 1-, 
Itnmunvd by Ids icwpiatice of them, {Applause.) The proposal, on brim; 
put, wat wnanintwialy agreed to. 

The lion, tl, C’ dfos jid it «-j.s uxtfwnely lm|mrunt and intetestinir 
10 learn, &• they hail ju*T done from Dr. Ik Hew, that at each step tit Afghtui- 
istjin they found thin s bearing motkin names, represented in (lie pipes of 
the oldest < itcck hisvoria n They wwu fatiiilkr with the i.u t «T the presence 
of the (tTtdts at ii certain petted Icfiitt the lihth of Christ, but they had 
not recognised the fact that they had appcagil then -1. curly *v sit icn 
teiiea twirofc the Chnsiian era Tiny Had not hitherto known wiih any 
icitainty that tii.it; Greek colonies were to lie found in Afghnnhian t" 
tins, diy; and not only the Oricntabtt, bin the scirniific world in general 
«outd met- to I k. Eellcw a great debt of |fntllitik for the knowledge. Ih, 
IwimcrV ipcer.h ws* al*o full uf iatcresting and miportiint informniKin 

Colonel T-isutw— 1 who gait jjccouru of the trdies on the north. 
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western frontier ill Indu, wliidi we hope to Ik able t«. puMnsh tm.rftnw 
in ei future volume - testified lt> the iinpnrfimre of the |»pt:r. and 

suggested (hat the Imisa.i {rnvemmciit ihould ‘>tr me moral tied to t-:nil 
out sympuhctiL ami competent nlen to lurthcr inquire into the history 
ol them frontier trills Hie resolution, having been second, d by Dr. 
'- mis:, teas put to ihr Mi, -‘■ling, ami carried tinnjiiiiioiisK-. 

Mr. Cmros bdievud ilicre would be a very good chan re of the 
(Hcinoriul being favourably consider* L A new cn had begun, mtri thr 
Indian timemmen: were nuvl a |il m m sfliri , ljt polishing thr 

miestieatioos of their explorers and officer*, which had hitherto usually 
livi II pigeonholed in Ttowtrt^ St,«t or ,• Simla . As > member ol 
tfftgiaphjcjl he krictv ihat iwantlj 1 I hey Kcdhtd n coutesap 

™ :T rnjmthe Indian Govirnmctu, Efcjiog that they we ready to place 
- the disposal of the Society geographical diKOvenes nude by their 
u MzcrsL Huts a nei? rharmcl far ^eogriphy m& opened, for hi t Htfto *udi 
K^etfc Were unly known Enq tew favoured ones (hear, h em and r Tw^ n) 
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rRlDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 4r 

TsfJfcfi TtuttJi Him. 

6VjW Afatin* in &tikm Ana wJ Barter 

Sir Kim*to Mf-m.f m the chair. - Dr. LtfirKK* gavea* v%oultt of Tm 
,u:,r ' vn 01 trii: UiMMTx^u, with spec* I refewtceiotbv 

rustomsaml nccret religion of th t -|*op| e of I iiwu, whirl, will bepublished 
to wir next number. as will 4U0 tbe accounts of various LVntml Asian .iiul 
other chmfi Mtf native explorer* Some of the totte* ditmigh ih c Hindu 
, ’ and to Cental Asia in ptt&ltvhed ehewhere in this volume, uceom 

puircd by une eihmjyn, phir.it representation of one GaferhStl and of two 
t totnla. ani) b >‘ 4 " anUir.ijwalsieicsif pluytograpti of a Gdgiti, a Nagy* and 
. f runaoun- ll„ Huim „ were oomiimH, Sbijh Mussulmans, but ufed ilsc 
mosques tor tfrntkmg. dancing, md feasting ; and every woman oftbv Irilk- 

T.'ih^r »>y tens «"t for by the kiby. who woc«ded 

tfJi J b Sr 7 fct 1,1 decessor. and the only loyal friendship nu 

j7t<i ” haL ‘ ts u ' rre *££ * hi1 & 
,2 [U . /I ,n W ' Jnd ^ iu ^‘Jtnalut^ hisionans. mid 

IK5 ,!" Buaa > fjr "" ma Ld« «cm iraimlated into jrraci.ee 

.. .' “*“• *‘ :,c ■“'! »*■“>»... pi,u, SM* 

!"*“*»* * «„ <m Honas . ^ „„ 

S “ 27 “’ " «“'■ ,mi,c a$irnM j,VJ„« r 

»M “st^T 1 Jt 2”“ ‘ niS,,t I* criLmiun. to 

■ iBft JS^TStT* " «««Vd *ilh 

nearest to MmL 1 l, "B b Wi excepi in thr Dbtrio 

J ^ K , ;>, ' ira? Til ^ ^ «*PP®*«d to W 

•»- tnoantain* on th , lhe m '">- “* into 

a lUfir home with hi a| a ", ^'SS^£SS ^ 

P- dmd of mythological TH .U^^SiST^ 
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T>,i^h uv-d also to sir very loosely upon Hu ™ I hough the cflini id op 
jironrh front the I ml bn dd* hi'' been to emtaHiic the mure rigid oi 
moaolomius form of Sim in orthodoxy 

■Hiss wrt> followed by oiMti' on hi ins [■'■■I;-- -shy by Pandit M N 
tlv rvF.ru, comjwHng the jairu phihivopby with that of the brahmins Tin; 
cbims of JmiUfflr to cutremc .mtiipiisy "trt sin fi$*b --.isib-ded, -ml n *3- 
pointed out that no mention of Jainism occurred m iht writing nf V:,-^ 
And PutanMi- Jainism, it whs nun tended, was n mnYutnent confnni|">- 
uncoiis with Buddhism. 

Jo a disc ussron which followed. Dr. Leitmh sl-.scriJ k .1 xhe diiTirciil 
v^is of the Jaifin*. and -aid, with reference to a .| ties turn i: had 

linjijriitly Iken the ca>c that widow* of low Caste had consented rn lilt: 
viim merely for the sake of douumatrajang tlndr nnjjctlability. The sut¬ 
tee wav really .1 ru c uu-tntibenl on die iwm !jij_kiL*rt i jails -mly, 1ml, as 
.[ matter of fji t, die very twW uitue which toolt place in haTuttu wj» ibai 
Ufa woman who was, of kiw« caste, anil bad tn> eLihtt to the ptivikpi. 
^inct Janos stripped to the skin Ik fore taking ft»Odt J»'l «•» diuir 

water through a pu-o: of linen to prevent die p-' .4 I slmying lift 

Th!J Chairman for k said dial when he «ji in India lie had 

to deal in an administrative enpwcHy with .»i onotte oh -.1 mtten The 
woman wa.i of the sweep rLy&s -the lowest; tioi for social TtAv»n> ?rh= i mi- 
n filed to tin- sutler. even though foe law bad to 1* defied U hen t.l pyre 
lighted, and Ihe flames readied her Irmly, her courage failed her. and 
die Uviji* if mn the fire and ran for I inf life. As it wa* lire inviolable *.'««- 
hitn |ha! a woman who bad oner mounted the pyre should finer leave tt, 
ihc w;"i |iu«ued. un fs.iki-n, and lunjwii mo the tj'.li 

a papa by Mr- K. Miair.U was read on tire Russian Cossacki The 
author flflBtred in opinion from the Ivjmcd Dr. Edward link ns to dm 
origin ot foe f .’oMar.lt s Modem re <ju hit, le ;i in the i uiwlvsmu that they 
were neither Camani nor any oiher disiinct rate, bus ,t mismrc of various 
net*—* hybrid community banded t-igcihcr fimly t > iwa^saion til 

j river m which irarfitmn Ijmnul thru- original manlier-., w hich was the 
main support of ihdr esmence ; and. secondly. to niarnmm themnbo by 
arm*. They formed themselves into » military colony on Teutonic prin¬ 
ciple-, Hvmg by forays, piracies, and by pi id sennets, reeving now I he 
farts r khans of the Criniasa, now the I’alhh magnate-, and m- tv red by 
t‘artisr% Poles and Riti ian\ until Ihc-v became n real [W’-i-.r with which 
all three had to reckon. 

FRIDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER i i&yi. 

LvjffeR TtMi't-r Hall. 

Gtntral .\fating in JrcChw W) : u Jafwwtygf‘ m 
lire thair was taken by M. Ltos ue Roisv. The first I'.tjKx was read by 
Mr. DatnoROM (Jot*, the Chancellor of the Japanese Cunsulale-fienetal, on 
,hc “Spicrn of Analyaii of t.itcmy Work ht China and Japan.’' Mr. Gob 
sad : “It may he proper to femark that the wk^tu, jHirU-iriing a* it docs 
father v Chinese than In Japanese j-rjr in:... may ,tpp- it Of you somewhat 
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«ui t> f fLi'C m iV Japanese Section. fchu J rwed rtoc tcrnbwj you that 
J&pmcw literafiircp as well 35 oihcr arts Mid scietKi^. originated Willi the 
GWlww 1 and ihai this rt i iewmg sy.^r™ in paitictdnr is tuning practised In 
Japan just as mui;b B soil m eikt^ the same (hm, as. in China. There u 
a distinct sljlc in each 1 1 u f.: r work ..it 1: onjing to iu :-uljjfcCi; and hi!,-. - if 
slvle in liti-ntmc t* j - iuipuHam it l% in the ic^ne*, L/istumeSp and jcrirtg 
it. a plfty. Otic of die tiiusE dialingwished Jitciary men in Chinn, in hi*- 
ediiion of a book tinltlfed W TH* Model Literature;* which wad published 
by Jism (adding U:$. admirable aiaSy n^ .md review fur the purpose df in 
»tntdiiiii to young audent* of Ititm). divides hi& fideciiona Of old essay* 
imn iWiectinni, onebeing termed “the bold u iyi^ ihe mhw ^ the tir 
cumspect -Lie. JTit- nbjirE of ?dr> divisions wnr% 10 show xhit the w.mls 
* imrijikuouv fo r 1 retd.i nit W style, vigour of eicpr^sion^ and fur pur*? du 
i[uznra .ire patticuhriy needed ft>r literary tiutknl& There are two tneih.xL 
01 Unifying nnciLp:; and review 1 y j Denoting with minks 1 (2) iJumHinu 
witii weirds, It ii u common iiracike amuiig Eastern IjtsfttiY men iu Aetid 
ttjLir mratmirifFts to a frreml ur !u -if die leading men of lyi- r^, ti* 

obmm their aitid&im and remark- ; and when he pubbsilir yhe Lh^ 
critttkm* Ofld remarki ore also printed, Ijemg attached fo tbo wgiuul cv-ay. 
This tuny be regarded HUM in the Kigfu of ainupcrOOTit among literary men 
iliim nciuai hurtling. am] ixriv^ucnlly the rctfep may prtikc more of 
eulogy than of practical crjilcisnii I take the likny of recommending to 
your .mention several wdl krimm bctffcs. Xofwithskamkng 1 he vast accu 
msibnun of valuable Chinese literature there are, in im- humble ofirmnn, 
rtOiftiire clnhoraft, rahansiive, and duddfhtivt reviews ittm Oiosl* of Kin 


Bluing Tar, a greai sdiiiiar in tin- sixteenth ccntuiy, iiiiindj, "The Hinton 
of thv *nmx= Kingdoms/ r * Tlie Story of iht Erink. A ■ + ompkte 

KnnXiR or Tnvdlcn in the W^v' and “ The Stury nf the VVcsittn 
Chamber." Those wnths are Else most famous novels iti China, by difToreiii 
aiuhotSp at>Oul three or four reniurii^ s4ga p an it they ha\a Uecit mri^t prtv 
fbniictly studied and tnoil dtveffy revhiictid by Kin Shung 1an t with the 
adi^nzage nl hh immenm: kiujwlcrlge md literary acvomjilishjncnLs. (Thi ' 
lujier will be puffD^d in txfcnw in nur [text.) 

Alter Hie thanks nt th* Met ling had beengmmtn Mr. Goh, Mr. A I h«w 
roLida ] J ajj.<r, whh h will be ijunied tn lull m our nevr issue, on ifc Vifoato 
Domwtii-i; w, lhe Spirit of Old Japan/' in whfr:h hd tUustrated Irh text by 

June eufkrtf* m^Lut-o II^l -dtexhnfiiy Japanen- spirit was to besought in 
Ihn |M.Tifid jstiw f>a the rutaratimi of the imperial in iKolL It was 

den idled by ji poet of t he seventeenth ceututy tn rcra» known 10 evitiy iojj?, 
woman, -mil thilij m ihr. cQimtrjr. of which ibe tnmbtiwt **j. 'Should 
*»y M^inq^ Wluit iht spirit uf japan? it bis the icoit of iIr wild 
chorv Umo« mi[, s ii^n 0 f die rising Japan few , record of hrralr 

1 «t 1 a> r« .1 i!uh <jf any other «mutiy; but it w, ia mm&chaacferir-'rollv 

1,1 V, ’ , r ' '*’ w ' MWT *fi |,:c *«d galfeuiliy. ’I'hnc was*tott told of Ac 

r P T* r . ♦ l’ J, -’ AJ) - t,0U * *'• r rf( fe, 4 Afe*f». “h» t in a tilDr n[ 

"isf , "' " a,u ' t ,,niib *VA only by nmiss.no of tnatiem. 

« 6 f T TI * J* persona (innUon, The notion of mbsthutury •iarrifin. 

^ hm ' lwT to lhv i ^ ^ ‘Httittrtg .sample «, aflbnlcd l.y 
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Ihc Cmtncitkrr Kuno itn-Ki Mr-aduge* who iziMitmmed MiiriiL' in wdci til 
:-i te! tbe Rropcror Go-diil-Cio (Affiu ijin-ijyfrt wiib the wtckerfuess nt 
his putky. 'ITie fc>ion wus loken t& hLum and the cm^mr mended hi;, 
way*, pi 111! nrdcn:d nu camphor Tirr: IIus 4 >nn-Ki) t cp he nu d-m™ jitt liinrti 
i r cars< The mimsicr 1 * paint wa» hnndtd tiovn to posknry ^ tLint nt 4 
1 ui 10 u.il }i-:m.p. I lien? was wisdom as «c 3 l a* scEiinruim m tins drrrrc, u:« 
i^unphoi trees* u fruit Eut source of national wcahh, mm by reckless ills 
rapidly diiapp.'-uring:. In tiMdudinf, he 54nt I'he iuciIjk 

tjfVicicM, il-LjjJ in Savile*Jow clothes And a hud vdih Ikmd stred boo!.-, vei 
h:d.*i 111* Is* mi’ heal high at iJk mention oflht Hiuioos UiDikuin mu Cboljri, 
the brave Masicr of tlr TiaikwiifP^ Gaik! nt llnrtltcrhood of Vctlu who. 
th the tivaiterath century, died a iimbk death, pkrrrt! by-pern in a 
aiding twill. Sn^ati^ uf hr* nolik ikvcflibn fn iJ-c vauuj of his fellow j rail ■- 
mem* loyal in {lie last to bia “OUtkiHlaLe," hLv 1 Wiki nf Kmi her hood Thtjfts 
in mu Japanese, Howeser “mcKk-rniifed ‘ boweri r mur! «imbued with c iir- m. ♦- 
Kerning of the lVtsar, who doe:, not lee? moved 10 hi* very hcan-rtriug* 
wlum hi! vi>.s erwticd by thi! admirable acin^ -;f Japan tb< tnurhhig mir 
:.Mi>- of the 71 Cbm shin (»tna. the ’ ^urthnu't: os hi ral ly ' Tin-J a panes* 
Eiidtuk under tile totm "YwroitO ttetnmihi-I r much more than what we 
ku\)h by the word "patriotism/ M VatUAto ] Mina-shif enthral - ai-o n * 
i.Ipzi of loyalty, both m jin wider sense an its rchtiim lo the sovereign; am! 
iiL k-s meaning ui dootitui to 4 ftmLil lord, to a beloved chli/L tu 

one m;c they kid e,uen " (j 4 the tcrCy-un-ea Rs.inrn void in their 

liaiKrik 11 sui Lennart m f motives "g l« j a dan* 4 village, Em 0 tie# fomjttnkttla 
in n'jidnrtiin-., to hvcihten m it league Of a ^uIlcL 

Many KnmjicatV'i and \imarir^n?s ojwdally re 4 dunts in the ttcaii 

|K>nsni Jiipdi], have i urtlyiitGncd 11 Vamum DemnsM-l *5 fanaikiiiTn, nr, 
4 t iln: very Ieo>!, an exaggerated iwtaonai jpndt, a sort of rarntpont Japanir-i 
'*■ cliauvitrimv^ 4 finding 10 be dfscwiraged liy nil non Jopmse and stemh 
re|srr£iril bv tije ubic|UUPU» nmti-ai war, ihr ihuuder ui who-^gim^ - ipn- 
mmnvomhi tilfiposisd to iiave opened Ja|ian to mo-Simv cnlightenmcTit 
11 ils h m.i .1 true ctoiceptioa of i+ Vamaio Dftmashi iT Jt k the view 01 
l^ople luLtln^ only from isolated co.>ct of ntt-forcign outrages, caused, 
run* times out of li-n t by priiate revtjs^e of by kelmgi.Of rwicrUment at icat 

m w moic ofiejs, £otdad U»Uihi tu r hi EUitiahal Itonnuf. Tn spile s>f appear 
oncea. Which would ustm to Indicate that Ike Japanese miticiml ekuactitr 
b being ground down to the level of the every day life of the VV^l wHtb it- 
iOftbtl itv jietty jeulousif ^ an d humibum inMioumy, there id 31 bum - 

m Japnesc b^iru ihrbtighv flame of ik old ifriit. +i Yamalo llunishi 1 
Uml ailipt^l ii^lf to the fir-v order uf thing* witb line Jppur.t^ 
but 11 yin mpiinisini its hold cm Japanese httirU arid mind- Wlia^ if 
flcmc for Tapcui in the pu 4 it wdl du again in the future. it ■ irnsinne 

to Dourisli as long a* "’the wild 1 hory-bkh^rn «mdb wefitly m ibe da-.n 

the Hifog sun r :— 

11 Aia-Hi m mwe 

Va ma uV dga 1 ekPLS . '* 

!i<iiik- retniukii i* l it uLuk by ihc 1'n.snlcni and Mi, OiLiJsiili. the Jajun«s>: 
!,■<;■(!auJ G^ncntI, 4ml Mr. Didsy stall'd ;•> Lb-, most njccdl insdutL- of 
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that spirit, the f^n that :■ - tmin MirmmotD Kitts, of rukio, I i^.jJ just refused 
nlJ offers mt office or reward for Iijn- y^tai ;iLMev*ment r the Adaplatiuu ol 
iMmiiit's phonetic system of Urno^raphy tin? Japanese bmgrmgc. 

Another Eajutr was read b)r Dfc Rsoakjo KH 1 S> TfeTCHi Delegate ef the 
Univmitv ufTokiti Jhd -it ihc j-ijian Anth:jpi!(^ aI jjm'irty. tlt^aibini; 
joc. untfidaJ discovm d near that dty, Mr. a V\tba] >jjd that in the 
^miinigT of be s sailed ilit vilk^e nf Nishi YoshiiriL, ihirry mde* from 
I ok in* Mid diacuvetird or^r 200 nrliftcbl cavern^. Evidence- ahnwerl ihm 
pH Am they wtre dtwUings, lini centimes Lsrur, jirofctihty :\]mu t ht coxi> 
mnir-tiit)i 5 ttt nf the ( hnsjian era* they were used for burial pbe'es. (The 
tuH pjpt-r wifi hi- jmUfbhcd AUm% with other l\ pers on Japanese subjects. > 

At the injnrtusion of Mr Jjubois Paper, hr. LtnxLit -suggested that 
Mr. 7 :ul>oi Iki rccdidmenitad, with l\u: ■ipjirnv.d o\ In Set I J i; -ultitf, 
lor h Medal of Merit ^uritl n Csi^MA uf J kiuuur m reacgnitluo <af tim swkli- 
11011 to literature which liis dLteoverit* Jirtd mink* Thi* was natriinj Uy 
ST'ct.lirLiilLnn. 

Tl J I S. Tut: gave: an ah-inut uf 4 on *The Amiqlutk- nt 

j.j;aj: p ni which h= -UU-J :h,i[ ihcre w.n sm reliable hriiori of the 1 mintry 
I - tow too nr year* pn.-.i 10 «nn^ , and Jtspam^ liuriamrt- threw hr 11 
IueIl lijghe mi ihe origin fit the people, There are iwo riminct r^a^s—if e 
JapaiK-rt mid tlu: Amo. The biter arc p wild utoplc, who Uyq by huntlmr 
^sid fidimg ; they He now only in patti gf Vesso, Saghalkii, ami iLe Runic 
J >!i-nnrL-_ She} jo. dark dunned* Vrtili f&iiy beards and liair* Unim--., .md 
Afu riiniiiuuhin^ Ik fore ifrv tajiaiiesc, an -nil Huh : 1 > Jlp L^rore itu.f i. 
milwie uni] comriiefce. 


\ jnogn,, con jet lures hiwn l»een nuiili u* ttu grijiiu «sf \hk fajuni u 

metr; but eon?ii^kT[n|T thde low %UXlofe And amiiilik und nsiiriny ntannett, 
™^ cs * rt>uscd to aityrf, ihc> eeetn u* Jul- allied to th** ratin In ds< Ambjnjh 
IibindAp In the Bay of fJetigs], Mrerigthtitrd by Malay Of liy Mmtgol blood, 
Jr b Jiigueti ihiU ilierc aw gmotmiair-il analo^U^ in ihc J^j^TteEt: anti 
Mor^^dtin !aj^iiig& It :► jstol-jiblc iluti affiottic- mh other bngungev 
w:]l be found There .Ippear to Ixr Iw ■ ,ilph.iU:Ts, ih-u Kaiuknna and ihe 
lfirJun.x h thr Ijiuti ^ ,v> i a^timc;, hb ralir. ihcn h bfice 5 *tiil fsidlier 
tLiitk-ruy to Ihctk. An annual festival U -aid Ui fsekl in honour of line 
Jaj'-fcSarw Cadimji IVom (ml iiuv to wikariii diHiuihaiK'e^ ll^eaidiitL-tliin: 
of jB|fcin b tti-unH of tnnhrr, fhown m ihc (line tna^iveXtinipJes jt Rama 
Kuu a r^rrpt btses to wulb. fpicwu^i to L-stntt .uid nn:h isi>Liicd wriks* 

I hit, 1 pN[ir rar$, whose work* have nret’fltFj lictn di^^gveredp tQiiMiui'iid 
-uhtiTTun^n H^jffatc dkimtkcrs uf u so dbliticth that 

anmbfir strong evidence uf ihr visits uf a Ureck wktdlad ^|tolbfip^pb 
r.... , Tt-eh prnmfncmh kmv;i.ni I U-j uiith-Lr^ 1 iisii^ nuE alluwlng mtT.utc 

touch mfnrmatioti w.i- ^iytst him lijr Mr iU .whind, who 
!"”f S ^ 1 Tociothe* in ihoe retmimv 3 tuS to irhnw |JoIitcnes5 he 
rnrfcbiul far of «|M]cfa»t f l«r.»K-o, anrbnt (rolptum. 

af T «(»i 1 iin £ flvEmctyh i n vtjlc. and oU*f i. otHUlbicd ».v him. It it 

ijamm ^a^nW»i«thi=r 
•mk, and ^Ucmna.m and t»*k S m 

' !lt rh ' ,Mtncm J»l^ *«* nil rumed wilt* g 4 and their 
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early delivery win prewirtei fmm ih^t ^luv* 'Hu: tumuli arc chiefly uf 
similar -‘un&trucium, c hums! mg oi two (raftm .1* - unm. -icJ by a dsrsal ridgv, 
orte i»: the m*nintK l*dng vmm;what c neural, and the oilu r flatter, if fa: 
sasridrrLih crcmaineri ; the Liit.:f *cem to bfflg been l£trao«L The great 
road at Karaa-Kurt^ which k of very [K^uliarcdmiruitiort, cloudy resembled 
the prehistoric imd in Berkshire known a a the Devil"* Highway, a [tWx 
tost uighc of nil the researches of T J r. I 1 hen* caused it to be again rtcqgmhes). 
11sis rgad and the Foss Way are rleiirty of an antiquity long anterior to the 
Roman invasion, and have many features in cummuri YJth the roads of 
ancient Etruria. Tn connection with ihe paper drawings by. Mr, William 
Simplon, the Late chief artist of the IlluxirnhJ Z&uJim JWfSftf, and 2 *r 
Phene, and photographs, of th~ objects in Japan, were *howft< 

M. 1-con de Roany, in die name of the Assembly, m uggoted a Conner 
rational Evening Meeting of Lhe Chine?* and japonic Sections, Dr. 
-Luittitf -aid thm inch a " • xtutns " might be arranged for at a Converse 
/Lone un she follow Nig Wednesday, arid praUed the Secretaries of die 
JapihiSwiion for sis excellent maiugcmctiL 


SATttRDAV, SEPTEMBER 5 . 1891 - 
At the Quintal Univursttv iNSTirrrE and Museum, Wojung, 
Central AfttUr^ y / v C^rtu in Stirfbm (A 0/ OfyWte 

i/iujfnl/ftv fifSe&ttW (A ID. <r\ (A (A (A (A (A 0 )* W (/) 

(4 1) Collection of Hebrew iua miseries hy Dr* Hermann Collancz* and 
Dr. T^ittter's UhleU from the while and black Jews at Cochin, 

(J 2 ] Dr. 1>ciiner'i collection of Arabic, Penka, Urdu, Turkish, Turk!, 
ami other manuscripts luring nn Islim ; the Mosl]uc and 3p])urt^naruieL 
fy 3 ) Di ilUu':-! .ViSATian cullettiaiL >cnE by tin; Intpetiul Afthj^ilogsr-y 
MuEt !lliii at Moscow, including two contesLed tablets, with Catalog ii&v eU- t 
by M Slouiaky. 

I. n Dr. ! ertner's &luv r : t. Hindi, SbarajJa, and other mamivTrfptt 
ijfi binrh'barfe or palnrltratt^ wtiod, etc,), and ancknt Tibetan prints 
bn colour anti plain}. 

b a) Dr. FordiUanmcPt Pali and other IktRO&c Collections, 
yt) Ptofk LanttmiVind Leimcr ? Egyptian Colkcttons 
(f) t-h, l^eitocnt CJraco-BuddhLitk, Gneco-Egyintan, Cypriote, Baby* 
lotion, l Jfxro-Persian, Greek (/bo Minor), Hindu, pure Buddhiiui:, 
aboriginal Indian, and other sculptures, objects^ and msEmnienti of Hindu 
worship, rehgious pain lings, miracle toys, IViyammss and other invocations 
connected with certain gods, tic,: rpllectkmji of r and tnanuacripts on. 
native drugs and *ysteens of medicine (Vundni m:d Vatdak t, b.w dcclspcuisv 
folklore, etc, 1 

1/ ^[ui if-} Sculpiures ■ to T ooo Oriental coina (Samiiian, Bactrkw, ouxo- 
n t j:ri.iu>. E^oatttirtc, and andent Hindu and MuiuniinnuLm) ort-IndliiAliul 
e\hihtt 5 , showing tht*:r rclsgiou^ “ + motive the literary bash of the ifrawi 
and other iiuntrbctur«a; t!ie d;t^^ and itnpkmCOts of Mto in Varkunil. 
Cafirbtuv HtincOp ¥asiit f ChitraL etc, Colietliori <if indent and modem 
mu«iral mstntrticufj, Hiilijnia] paintings eu-., and works thcuoTi 
SEW SEIDEL YOU It. 
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(/) Col I cti l an of Himalayan biiucrihcfs plant:, *!anc% ch". ; Mr, Foffittitl's 
'-alteclicm : uhu Hut of Mr, ikimrfc ; Oriental manuscripts un ■lit; 
history. gco^mphy, products, of various couturier and works by European 
on scientific subjects ccmrwctEd with the East, 

(0 Rctaioni* wills Orientals and Oriental Sehuiirs, ill iistra toil by build¬ 
ings* containing arnngemtnrs !■« preierv# caste. etc 
(ili 11 Oriental Linguistics in C-huimcju^,' 1 Ultmmiai by trade klihU' 
rcrijjtv* |uiuting% [oilenti, m ;. 


In die Chitr (successEvdy), Mr. W. Snirsoss, PreauJcSit of ^eown (./). 
iurii Prof j. Oitoji, Ererid&m of Section U r 3). 

Wc compile ih c kiijDwrmg account from ran on 3 [topers (tin; J}jih 

Afarmui P&if t SinnJ.aJ, cti ):— 

** On isaluidny, at iUc tdvHaliun of 1 >r. LEiTjVF.h p tta MumUts of die 
CojLtpesi iif Orie ntalist p dd » visii to Hu- Orienut University Institute itf 
Woking. Tile Imiitmc, of whirl Ik LdEQcr h Hie Director, and which 
was e^LiblLbcd in ounipit?- Hit* builtbiEjc and grounds f^iLicth 

occupied by the Royal lJntnatk College. It tsps founded Ivy him for 
J he purfVRtt af providing min-.:, of the East resident in England ?vi^ the 
infill of pit^rriitg 1 heir religion 01 caste while pursuing Ihdr iftiuo- 
dmi or i^hi duties; and Hie Musiaim, rich in Oriental sculpture, 
ails I manuscript^ which vj jumehed to the Institute. 13 of great 
s^Sth- E-p my Lngtbli sunk u s vi the language* and pcople-a of the East. 

1 !ic pmTidon I ri r HunJn and MuluiurnutLin undent* at Hie Institute 
k&y b«n made wish the strictest pegmd to the j jjuitcfiivtib of Hindu 
1 i^te .nid Milium in j, dm riioa; and |*r*cwi* of the biglwsl ratte an? uccorru 
mudatisl wiiht si compile set df living toutm fw their ndiiriYu u«l for 
th^ 1 1 ii 1 iciriri a veil has berm sunk tu du 1 : ikpth of snili 3-1 tu/mi 

frf *«» Jl1 ntrt a vcgetaldc garden is allotted ft=r iIilu ll^ iUr 

tnml diitiEi^yi&blng katmo i*f tte however, ^ tile whir li 

ha^ ti^n buiEd% for fhe kiaii two or Ehrt^ onrl whidt is nmr com 

[deictl metn liir ^Ktie tnkrruS ikcnmiion. The, Magpie is not u larger 
umt, I'm it b slrktly r■ aie:t in rlesp, um! vomtanes ■stiveml styles rd 
OnentjJ nprlHletlure, Om r3ie portal is to lie engTAvetf die Arabic motto, 

An hour ni dtietU il better than & year of mere p®3T£r.“ tkjng ihc 
pnru:i]ul f and almost rht only place of worship fut Mylminnudani in thra 
ouiniry, 11 aitekci^ boid^s the fc^idcrU^ of tlic tuitLtLiU% many nf ihtr 
Mdunma^n afiicj-H* re tdem in EngEarifl; and. nn die oca-dun uf d.c 
"r 4 ,-.U k rivals of Iskro, if » vb»ted liy iii.ady all the MdsamEnatbii* 111 the 
Hie Most in flllemltuiLi , ■ tLe Qo-cu aru lUBOo^ the mOk teg=L- 
lar wjPiJiippw* when t* r Majcuty is »Uying P v. UlmL^r 

fgu party toTcberl hy an cirly train from Wabcrio©* under Hie 
' tus J^ c ' ll * r ; aE1fJ w ^« t'-*iivtyet| in bmke!i 10 the building, which 

H * ' iE A mi bum iht The cby ims * pka^m one, anil 

1 * £LCHmt, yi wftll iu hiitncmut' fir cndtmet and ttee^ 

fr^T ? BCS W ? ^ ^ Tfe viiiinrt w, src ln «l« gioundi 

■.I S '-'u i, 411 . |ih> io in^ptet ihe treuatres of thft Itittitiitr. 

Ik "‘“™ h c ^ kl1 of Gnc^BuddMac =nJ other 
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M'hfioh of «ndptom; vwn> dun up ■& abmj&l every r.urm*r of India md the 
fr rimiw comitm.^ : sarcophag!* mummies, and ehnmu hum the Uimb* ui 
thf. b rhanwibs ~ t dcJii'fflitr Persian fflfltuiKtiph ; ilmwli woveft ifUo 
!h7s>0 “K>^ a literary 'ti.giuficMKi:-an art llui, thanks to Eur^ijieari influence 
pud die rntfodturhin of nerrotyiwd pattern^ i* rum fatind : tmnkeil in 
^truii tents uf *UungC form : ami other objects of En^cm rnlfme and an 
iw> nufflrrfl'ii to mention. A splendid trophy of beautifully finished arm* 

■ l.rV. til # western wall, mrt hftpJtftfpnaEeTy Ibtikrd by the British K03.nl 

SLindiml nod Union Jack lit another patt of the lOOra ar£ complete 
M^mnn * -if ntertkutta at%d warrior of the pto^ north of India* white 
UtgedMNiif Wirrflk'* and geological spec! num» niirtidt Lhe attention Of 
natirrsl^ts. 1'hr ditiinguidted Oriental tsT* Jittpered at length in ihc Mumiiuti. 
diwcu^ing 1 hr history Attributed If* c^h object, and coinjiaiiiig nuics 
rtcrivn! from their n\m blptrierver and knowledge Am^ng thm were 

M. Madier Ac Mantjim, M. lien fewny, M, k B&tm de Kw*a (origimtl 

fbundeni of theCongnn^ M- 1 Mmci tCotwmteiir of Musfe Uuiim iX 
VioH^or Oppcrt (President nf the French Acaddnic ifc* IiwnpMm et 
Bdks Lettre*), M + E AymonsvT :md His Eacc. 4 r d’Ksdff d)d*rgutc-. 
of the French mid Rtsvihn (liovcnunenfs rrapoctlvdy), iVofe-^rr Schlc^d 
fOmvefsirj of Ixytiui), )>on l)dfin Danqdiu (UniYEFiiiy of Ibr-dona)* 
Frofc&or Cuolidcs (1 debate of the Cj^ Government), Professor Hartitig 
jnd Modmijr Jterenrboui^ Madjtnc de ttoany, Hr. ami Mrs. Bellow, 
it J. Cbm* P Barvai C de V*ux, Mr. A. Harper. Prof. E- md Sliibrmr 
MortM. Dr. H. and Madame Hein, M. OIDvfcr Beaur^Td* PraftBsor 1 L 
and Marian* t Curdier, Dipt dlf£txHhsgjh, ProL Simontt* He. V* Vera* 
|>r. GralfiAteky* Me*vtv i# P (taynuti!* Prdt. V- JouitLain, Kmdc 

CsiljElh^p A. iL Ml^i. G. A- U P, Nf. Tai^ W. 

Howard ojid Washfa^toiT Ucon, M h Trcir^tiiujls. I»r. Poti^ie, Major P^te. 
Herr Xeuiiini?, t^nenl ^howerj, Mi. C, H* Steph»-n^ M-F-t M r, JnJ 
^emdale, Mr, F; Ihof. Whtcm-DAvkf, Ri^kmh' l -uljoi, Riga 

Jiushi Sakatii^ Mr. Itaigoioh Uoh F Mr. A. Pid^Ti Nfr. Lr. C. Ii 4 tic f Mr 
Curbet M& -^hwiv Tha, of Humnh* MadaUiyar T kapfpatse of Ceyhkik., 
M. Hr. Ibdenodtp Hhbtb. Martin Wood* Jk itav* E. M. Homlen, 

(C R. S, Meail, NL J Cn]n^ Palmer, Pandit Hub.ki Rum. Col. 

L yrti'll Mr.J. Ftcflt, Prof A. Fariudtr, Mr, J. Mogfbrd, and qthenw 
IJ I In. Cnivcr»ity W-.14 fmmdLti in 1684 to form a ecntrii of Onaiwl karn* 
itL[i ?,a Knjlatult and iu mimiiiiri ilu: nu^ns ih^Lt alone cnmtile 

tusiiv^ nf flier East of gc>od torilie? h-> pre-^fi-e thf.ir religion or casto 
whfk raiding in Eb^bnd, It may zd%*~* be md to form a Imlc between 
Kurr.j.Ttan and FasMtim Oriantali^ia It holds ^lamfiutian. in Hebrew. 
Ambk. Per.ian, Unlu, Himii. and Punjat>L Some d the roorm 

01 the In^timie JTt not v.:- fini-!i^f J tv- MorcOtn «f SciJSjrtpris, tineco 
Biiddhisivc* and oflit r-, is rJiieily mtendi-d to nhow Emoptan and Ei>tewt 
imiturt, b) 1 rompan-^n to demfn5trale lheinduen.ee of GittfcJrrt on 
Persia, M:» Mrnof* and Mo it hem India, ond io dluitr^Lc The nipora 
Iwrtween the Rosataft and the British -phere of influ tnee m Asti 
After the McmW> of the Cortgre^ had visited the Mosque and i'js;>ectcd 
thuitBidcnlni -un LLni' ^TcuTit-i. uf the Imtilutc.. thrtf as^mbktl in the Museum 
to hear .t paper by Mr. W, Simpson, on |J Ttuddh^tic Arehsteanre/ 



lit Ni/rifi fftlcrmiiouai Cimgrtss $J Qrkniahsis. 


Mr. Simpson f formerly of the Attitrpiariitn Conraissitm) occupied ihcr 
Chair m the sitting and gnve an exposition of the tnJuiccmial bearing of 
the c tilled ion*. Many years ago, lie sakl he pointed out in a paper read 
Ix/ore ihu Institute of British Architects the frnparomet of this coS lection 
of Grpeeo Buddhistic : caLk^ira^. They were among the most important that 
had been discovered during the oemury. 

Mr. Simp-ion eiptaincd that numerous dalrr.- had been pul forward for 
the dinovery of the Greek influence on Buddhistic ttn-Afft tYd/v, which 
"nhoukf mil lie . unfounded with the *uise mfiuerttu 1 on Ktflpiutt [that had 
heen identified and first named m “ Gncco -buddhistic 11 by \>t r 3 ^itnef] ; 
ant!, indeed. It hail lieen discoveredagain ami agam, Perhaps the m-; dsn 
ctnrertx,—-though ht was not fully nlive to the nature of his discover— 
Moumsmarr □phmstone* who, on his mission to Cabnl in iSog, noticed 
ihai the Manikyala-Tupa in the Punjab had nothing of the Hindu 
characteristic about it 1 but was rather of Creek desigre This, discovery 
wat followed liy that of Sir A* Cunninghara, w ho published a boot alioiit 
his investi^tiuos : atid Llun T Ui i$6o P Mr, Simpson Jum-cJf arrived on the 
held. While acting as a waMtimspomkrat he came across the Manikyab 
Tupa and made fetches which proved the ardji recta re to be Greek, 
though dcha&rd < ireek. He afterR^rd^ made other di^overitri of a similar 
nature in the Pedmwur Valley and other pnm of North-Western India 
Hie architect lot mis a curious mshnp of Greek and Hindu, and while 
die ferrma were peculiar tn the locality itself, the -capitals were identical 
with those of PeraepoUs, pn Persia. At Haihak peat caves hud been 
discovered which were called %i Rustam’s stables n ; at another place a 
173 firet high. Buddhistic caves were found within fifty niitei of 
Bombay P and other Greek nr Uuddhsttic remains in various oilier parts 
ivf India and li.uninl Asia. The liell-thagied cupola wna the most frequent 
foitn of dome, nnd the horseshoe arch, usually formed of wo«d t ^ ,1 
prevailing ornament. 

Mr. StmpMi alio gave a Itrief accouoj of all that bad 1«fl dorse in 
Onetital Archeology since 1874 whets he was a metnlwr of the Congress* 
uii its dm via is to FmgLiiid (thk being iti- second vi$ftV 

Hie company then adjourned to hmtheorL it which Pmr--.-.ur Qi-ruti 
jirdpeifti a j- h 4 um **f ih" Orient 1 Urmwsuy Institute,, which 
drunk with 4rc.1t acclamation, 

On returning to ihe &Iu*eum p Di. I.tttkek give an account of Grceco- 
nudtlhrin^. ±.'ulp£urr t with special retentive :o ihe examples m die Museum. 

Sic referral m the admirable w Summary 1 on the subject of the 
Etikiriiy u E the discovery wmren by Mr. Vinccm Smith, C.S H wlu> had also 
n»P«tetl and compared jril existing specitncns, wliethet at tlm Woking* 
iSritril^ oi Nmi* Kensington Muieurn^. lie bid. how<ver T 
adopted ib^ km ■■ Indo- Roman," whhili Dr. I^hntr did not think *jplc 
eoireciSy idtrniincd an art anti a period of Groek infinmci; rronu ihe Notsb 
of India, and frem the North only. L>r. Lcimer pdnled out that bli 
dr-.1 very thr rpennr tiscefc InflucncoMn India t x^d a period in the 
hsr^oicy of art, of tcltgum, nrad of gmtml hungry, whtTc:w lrefi-re tfteic 
iroc more or |e* vagae mid M m«I ctm^eama ns to the posnitile Crn* 
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or Greekdike influence nn aniu/drlu/r *fhe G reck influence had sylftii- 
tut*] m India ihc representation of divine by tbr refined human 
face and figure in place of the su^rmtmal or grert«qt|£ Indian inythu 
fogy, for hutanett would represent cftntiisdflicif by many e>x»: ihc 

Greek would represem n by expression* Indian mjiboSsjgy wotild re 
jiresent ohinijxHcucc by many amis; ihe 1 ticck vrootd represent it by 
miitude, as ii vu represented in the sculptures which he had dug tip, 
Thu question naturally arose How did the Buddhistic Hindus Seam this un 
from tile Greeks f Tim fciei was, that a nutuber of sculptor^ accompanied 
Akx.&mler die Great on bis invasion of India, and lliat it was Alexanders 
IrtirjiPM to inspire India with Greek ultjecisL If this influence aptxare-d, 
hh h:bs altsayir 1 «*en aditiiifcd t on Ihe coins, why not also in the sculpture* J 
As dire:. I evjmpta of tli^t influence, Dr. Uilner ttkcnltunird 3 {rexo, repnc 
scnting Uudtllms (trm pint inn, whereon the virtues and vices were passing in 
pTOBMta* followed by Greek* not ImJhtn, tttd*a% , a reprevcnialhm of 
ilsc Olympian games, which the native* ttemaOhes never pJaytd; another 
of the rape of Ganymede* being evidently by a pupil of of lh v 

Neo^hmxirelcan School ? and u Mralptunj of a centaur, a *rfcainre unknown 
to Indian mythology There was also a carving of dolphin** arid dolphin- 
would certainly not \m known 10 people living so very far front the 
h m suggested by some that these sculpt ures might he of Konvm or 
BysanLmc origin, and that they we re admirable 10 commercial nuerroqrse. 
If xuch influeunc would naturally be greatest at the seipona, where, 
however, none of ihc*e iiucroling temarnt were found. These traces of 
the Greek were found nowhere but along the routes Liken by Alexander ; 
and a hundred miles to cither side of tlrese routes they LC^-wrd to cxi&L 
l>r. Lcitnef explained the riremtiHfarices. under which lie came lo termtiie 
fir^.1 sculpture nf a king seated .r rartt*fifanu (Kancrkes) that he dug up al 
TMkhNrbohi in 1870, ns “ Gncco Buddhisii^ He did not prelend loony 
atmiic knowledge, but it* Grecian chatacterfsiks were m> strung, mul U* 
Ihidiihr^tic nature so e^ideni, that he at ohm hit upon tile term M Gcrt<n- 
Buddh:stit k ' as its only xppnjpmte description. The figure was- &^4tcd in 
A chnfr, and that was nni the Indian form of squatting, The workman diip 
was not Roman. hut softened Greek. Other pieces of & qtptun- were 
pom re d out &H eloquently telling ibe same siory of Greek civLIbaiwwt 
grafticd upon h id Lin or of India rs subjects treated in the maun* r of Grtt ion 
art. There waa even a "Pallas Athene, with 5 Greek helmet, and a 
countenance like thM of Sappho, a* treand by SHanion, a sc u 3ptor in she 
daysnf Alexander. Greek art exerted the same influence in Egypt and 
aicwhtric, and ti* (ollcctiom, the object of whkb ^comparative, showed 
the *ame influence in iu GmtivKgyjitiaii, (^^ivTerdan, and tjlhei sq- 
mllial “ Haibanr ^LTilputrc- Turning tu the coins, of which there were 
10,000 in the npllciibnt the lurried doctur ^waid they had to Ln: Studied in 
connexion with the * olpture-., they & nianv J-modv ami cdiimm-^, 
liactnan, Parthian, Sassanian, Hindu, Muhairiirmdan, < .ret:k* Roman. 
Autonomous :md Byxamsrie, many of the specimens being unique, in 
eluding 3 silver Cdin_t>f I^iac c;omnt!tiiis, Busidr.^ the tlnw>Biiddl«slk: 
qicvi mens of -kulpturr, ihcre were pure Buddhistic, Hindu, and el her 
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Lifts ; also an Fgyplian collection, including nninfcripfton of Shish.il:, 
isrhn t<n^k Jerusalem in flu- rime nf Rehnbuam. There were afco thousand* 
of psgcs of ancient 'I hibeUn printing on the don lines and. practices of 
Buddhism* 

In. Leknur rondudcd l:isn?matks by showing in the light of the many 
exhibit on die wdTk of ihc Museum, ho w die rdigious motive entered 
sntu native ludu-sinc* and an# : and i. jw wlmi to the uj^dhruij til*«_*rvrr 
might wrem ridiculous was ai the veiv liitis «f their h^t arid mttSt 
dmrncieriiUe work. To io*ri out heedlh^ly dll ttt the language nr ihe 
religion of thcNe iiniivi: raie* was Lo nain them iiulutirmUy and riesiruy 
ihAir |-Kw 1 lHlil')r of continued nAiicn.il lift. lb Ldfcuer then commented 
rut other Cannes of his EtlmngiagihkM Natuml History, jttid oihcrcnh 
i - 1 tiom amifbt the s staEnu ! interest of rc highly iippathtivi; audience, 

Prof^m- JtfM> O^Ptftr then took ibe Chair in Section (A 3) 
** Assyrfology." 

# rho attention of the Congressc& was drawn to n remarkable collection 
of As*] n.in antiquities gnthervd by 1 >rv Blau* Austrian Consul o( 
Bagdad. 'Ilk: collection of tiierrO object had occupied fifteen years 
and tdkr being exhibited fora short time at tin- h up-rial AreiiJuoki^iail 
Museum nt M r^m-, they lud I teen sent from ll>crr specialty fof drbffiition 
at l^fc Congress. Tbdfc had Itentt miRh diktiismii a\ to the gcnuinen^ 
of wime of the objects in scientific circle. With respect to the stufle 
Lkbktii rmd sonic fiklum on cylinder^ ihc question w ns probably Kt 

-it fc^t for cvct h> !'rofr-> w Upper who. .n'tcr an afifmrenik cursory 
t v.mihi.i i Mjn ftf ofltuf the tahtels^ premittittetsi d to Ik imdoubtcflEy genu rue 
:tmS of the greatest importance. It iris ^ docnmetti cut in the second 
year of Mroitak, the brother M A^mrbunipah which corresponded to du. 
year frfVft KC« As ir to l\% Ihe date without ihc p i^ibUity of doubt, the 
very month was given, corresponding ro October of the same year. 

The assembly almost held its breath with admiration of this *w Jt 
fctvz ; and the fcdirtg was translated by Ur [.miner, who tetiib they hail 
alt been witjafcfises of one uj the wonderful sdeniific feat% h had 

iver been m privilege i» see. The teamed [miasm had in a fe* 
mitmlcs found die key to an enigma *hkh hud pimkd for 

momb^ Pmfeuor Ojrpert, ronbmiin s> said the mblct wm the record of 
lEic s<de of a piece of lamb m 1 gift of ii to some ont m . whose name 
E, * J ’ •• qihctablt 1 on .tr.enunt {m.-f r nf the sT;ine having unfortlm.it cly 

l^«n chiiq^il njif. WitJi ihni exceptfon the comext w^js ptoliahlv- suHkuefit 
dit mliufe document to bo rend. With regard to the cylitidMk 
i wrre doc mi»tu 5 fP f j rourtr ordinary kind!, winch wi:re t in fact, oftdn 
duplicated by -1 process whidi was liescribetL Hr, Oppcrt was m«t 
era t hits tani ir ally thecuaJ on cfindncling his astotiiAhing ctpoahiom 

AlitT a t .mm <} f thanks to Hr. ii.oJ M«. Ijtftnrrfor tbdr 
I-tahV 1 W i long, ^ to Uj(lliljn thfi 
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MONT? A V, SEriTSMBEH 7, 1S91- 

IvsAiKtNEKS 1 Hau, Crtjurawr Link. 

Gtnerat Mating 1 » Strtw 1 (j). " Orumlal Littpthl:;s in ComtiKra* 

Sm H.1CHAHP Mt.vin: .11 the outset, and^Sir Ijtrttf. Gnsi *1* mb*eqnendy, 
presided- Dr. LgrtJOt* rad. ttiratu* from a [mper «n thcamncnt ctmunerec 
between the F-*«t and the West, forwarded by M. DwtuATEAC (Pikn*), 
and afterwards read, the paper of Dr. IL 5; CliAgjaQC* (l-undcm), on 
Oriental Linguist i'^ in Commerce. A iv»i»iilcr.ibte number 01 commercial 
and other terms, l>t, CtraiLtacJt stated, bad been derived burn Oricniai 
language but he would imiiflr.c lib* remarks 10 the Luii^im^ spoken in 
rhc%1alnv ]mniEvmh and the mljmrnl aland*- The woria derived from 
Malay and found in French dw nonaries «<tc greater in number than were 
to tie found m English dktmrurkm 

A IlKPltTATtort from the l.fi.Mciv (.ti ■■.'-h.i h or ' j.Htut-mct mid odiei 
r^ptc 'lit* t 'u y uf Icmdon. then ClttOC 4 ,lht hcift. It ftJfJWftfld. of 

Utnml Sir Andrew Clarke, Mr. Mfltfcesgn (Chairman 0/ the East India and 
China Ttariu Section of the Chamber of 1 .rnnim.-nreV Mr t Mali's 

(( h.iKiium of Urn Coffee and Cocoa Trade Section), Mr, t i. X. Hooper 
(representing the Executive Cointnime of (he Uramber), Mr. ¥ Harman, 
Mr, C. < Houghs, Mr. C t*_ Mu-grave. Assistant Scm-tany, and Mr. 1 . 
Failhfuil Begj, representing the Edinburgh Clumber, *nd Mr, C. Edwards. 

Sir Lima GhiMIB »id that, » ime of Ure Vice Presidi-tils tC the 
Congres-t, he Usd to ^ oppeariog ™ die scene -f lire Congress 

at 10 late a stage of the proceeduigi- Hut irt justice to himself 
lie tad to make a personal explmutuni. He left Hotidmig in tune to 
it5£h Ijcmdori for the opening of the L'ortgraa, bill he lutd Ik^ii bill up 
Jt Kmsseiand was even now hardly able- to take par! iti tin* ;■!•>*• -hogs 
lids occasion srs die linU attempt which had luren made by any Oriental 
Congress n* nsodare practical men of commerce eoirnccreJ with the East 
,.pa, i;, Oclibcmiiun-, and he hoped that this first *tcp winch had Ireeii 
taken would Ire followed <® a « 311 «S« rale by oH the future Congresses 
on Eastern subjects. Among lire number present that morning there were 
some whose names were known to die world, and especially to ihc EfcJU ITL 
world. Mr. Maihcaon was one of die foremost representatives of the great 
body of ramkids who in the [last had made the Indian Empire. Fa try 
thing connected wilh the science or ethnography of the East,—tin* fact 
could not tw t<yr rtmng.ty Insisted tijH.n,—was connected by a hundred 
threads whh the oemnaerec of Great Britain. If they Attempted to treat 
Oriunurl CongTcSci as luring quire ajort from all ronirm :n '! interc Ly they 
would foil in doing the good work which might 0 th*!fwiwr lie done. (Cheers,) 
The Asiatic Society, of winch he was a member, and fur which he had a cer¬ 
ium vague « -licet, had no: taken, he was sonyw soy, the pent which iureght 
tij have taken as the head of a great movement connecting the Ea>l whh 
the Endhh rare. In in the Society had been itmninitty astorp ; and it 
mid do , greti! deal of &»*i if mtvtaip .is tf.^e showed tire Me 
>.5ciciy the way 10 bring ilwlf in a line «iili prJCtio'L life on a -Till larger 
scale. At one who had long U*tn aisodtttecl with die Eknemrnem of 
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Indiii, he hjiJ very great pleasure in lAik^ the l-liatr on Libs oedasiitm, 
whidi w£ts nmre cort^onAni with h 3 Own taMts than was the merely sthokrEy 
A^pec^ of the Congress 

Mr, Mjithksok said; there wds tumHy b ft mure of Oil nsnt life wliu:h did 
no: influence the commerce of the ^orhl. It n K ts therefore with liu.- grt-Aiesi 
satisfkEion that tlic members of the l^atton Chamber of Commence ob- 
served ifsni ¥ for the first time, ;i staian -isf ihe 1 >riental CfrUgrra tad l<tn 
-et apart for cminicrdal quest iotte ; and on this step he offered mem the 
Chamber* heartiest conj'ratLiLaiionj, Hu hoped the Congress would can- 
linue in the c<jttr=t which ibcy tad Fx-gun ; and the Charabcr would lie. 

to have pointed «ut to them any way m wlta h ifcey might be useful 
!ii rhe object^ which the ( ongrt-ss had at heart " 1 'hc imeston 

ol tmdc tipuio was of ifoc very greatest interest id Oriental mcrutantt: and 
''' 11 rt °]UJnDon of iiastem languages by young men engaged in eommertc 
was extremely impdtunl to dur pwpcTLijv in the study of the textile 
manulhi lures m F 1 1 ! -?*i and <-i India there would be tom! p«^sihihiics of 
jinrar eoRUnenanl cs,jvm*:atL 

Major (fCturftil *S£r Anh^mv Ci.AKkf. im tarng invited to ?£n^k h said, 
lie did not attend ita 1 'ongreu with the object of speaking , hr 
only came in rottipliinre with a notice ton> the London Chamber of 
Commerce, which trady was anxioot fo show its support and sympathy 
with the abject-. ■ -f tbh CongfesiL He was a humble member of the 
itadJ* and h« thought they would Jbqpn him if he ^td that for 
n-j 1.15,1 forty years he had been working on ihe some lines as die Congress 
—thai was ibr roiinuctfon of Western rivilkaiion, which [hit Congress 
ttiitcscnicif, with the dvittaion u f Hie Earn, JU- could ay tltsi during liif 
connection with She lias, he had helped to flamt fr preparing the paths 
wlnrh this * ongrets had trodden, I n connection with hi, r,wn life, H ym 
* " s F'V'lfgs in develop a pert but little inn*™, and that n;* tire Mai.-; 
Hemnrai-I, where could 1 * found subjects of great antiqtdtr, and of which 
tile was known. Ji was once the teat of a very advanced enfUcilwn; 

now, with the csccpnon of a few spots wW Jinglreh commerce hud 
*one. it was covered with cnflrnuuj* forests. But there was, nevertheless, 
an intcresiing history of ;nr sent wr-r*> lr , develop. \\ iih the development 
of Ihe h ktory of a far^wp age they would « the same time extend ih ( 
coturnerct of the world. 


Mr. I'AmouLL Ftn ,. ..frereti the gnoil wishes -j.f the [idinbun<h t’liain- 
«r ur lAinnirreetoihei ongn^ and ihefi Hunts for the courre which 
had been adopted, 

rn^i* I s ’', H ?' ,f r thit M ™«r trf Hi' othuguc' on ihe 

lutthe iht 7 ^ 4 Crater uf CotnnittEsf were away front tomk# 
■I hc^r^L ijf “ Oriental scholars to ihi, . mtsnss. 

LrntiTs. Z 77 :VKT ! *H ift any other 

feU-^T must " Rriliab MlmwTOe W « great with the Far 

‘ ' ■ l * ny "* i,Ei advantage to mereJutiQ |ie^OHaIly or by 
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hirtdiy* their literature Their modes of thought, their prejudkes, their 
titles, likes and did Ikes,, and the changes which were taking plate in their 
midst iri consequence or Luroju^n influences Onr people are teniuiog, 
slowly but surely, that modem languages, as re gnu ted correspondence arid 
romcnation, had not been so well taught here as ill some other countries: 
and that for commercial men at least a mute ready and effective method 
may, and should be, adopted- As an flluslrarion, he had recently Irccn 
informd that not b**g ago one of our great city merchants wai willing to 
pay a jbn of £z t con a year to a competent assistant who could speak 
and write < huttse, and could not find a suitable person. through the 
London Chamber of C ommerce he hid offered a small prize to encourage 
the study of rfpanish among twit young men. and had been informed tlmt 
the prize hud not been awarded lew warn of sufficient knowledge- among 
those who came up for examination. As there were revytuyfivt million* 
of SfMntsI i speaking peoples in the world, amt Circa t I In tain had large 
commercial transaction* with these ract^, the little tic' jtnl mentioned 
revealed a state of affairs in the matter of language* which left a -fell deal 
to lie desired, I he London Chamber of Commerce bad an education 
committee which endeavoured to promote iht study of four European 
Impugn and if it received sufficient encouragement and support from 
tht lanlfi'-, tT icT chafll*, and man ufacturers of London. re would tlmtUli."'! 
not lie long in trying to advance it* uAefiitness by promoting also the study 
of ^eral Oriental language*. Hu- Gumltt was most atntious lo found a 
commercial museum in the I ilyof London, and to include a targe Oriental 
KCtson (t appeared to him that (here might be opening* for skilled 
Oriental linguists interpret am! tratfidators of later* and document,. 

fbofe-ssor SciiLij.n recited a numlwi of instances in which, through 
ignorance of the- prejudices and requirement* of their customers, firm 1 
encaged in Eastern commerce had offended the natives by offering manu¬ 
factured gotni- which, lor some reason or other, were repugnant to there 
taites. By lire Chinese, for example, considerable importance was attached 
to various colours, soft-c befog regarded as lucky, and other* as unlucky 
Blown, for example, lie longed to the latter category; and goods done up in 
a brown piper pared, which would l»c perfectly acceptable hr Europe, 
would u&t on any account find a purchaser m China. Again, no one 
r ( .utd deny that English needles were tar superior in make and more con 
venrent in UK than the dmnay atlicks of native manufacture. The nattvei 
were fully alive to the value Of English-mode needles ; licit they would not 
purchase them, Iwtatae, n a tnk, they were delivered in black p-q-r 
(rickets. An CniMpriifng finti had supplied Japanese with almanacs which 
liecantc very popular until two yean ago, when for the sake of variety they 
printed than on green (viper, and to tlidr untmfcnded astonishment not 
one wai sold. A shipload of twins for lading rice were sent by an 
English firm to Hong Kong. No Chinaman would buy them, the e* 
pb.nation being, that they win* so diick that they cost more m fuel be/urc 
tl« rice was boiled than l toilers thinner would have cost, even when they 
Slid to l< renewed every few months. Another merchant expen en« cd the 
amt ill-luck with magnetic horse shoes A firm well known in the East— 
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i'itcoirn, Lvfit & Co,—had .1 Libel immhred lims. “ P'thrig, Lining Ko," 
which meant **gtortou 3 ' brother ,’ 1 an obvious absurdity. The ridicule 
of ihc hlid rutticJ the cluuicti of : 1 ■ rp?^ The Cluneic in [ava ■jcnMlI) - 
married Javan women, and a gnat iceeKinn of imde with Java might he 
obtained by rimply putting a few Chinese mum) max tins properly expressed 
On the goods. There tiuiiuaj might set forth the three tears recogntjinl 
% the people— the fear o: Ci>d T the fear of man, and the fear of the Law. 
\ Swiss niarmfartiTTcr, NT Bohu, sen otn a number «f musical I Mixes )<■ 
t liina, which plOycd :: senes or Chinese airs, l lrCy were rapidly sohl off, 
ami 00 other musical I Mixes found any Side whatever, 

I hi I kits list iJion referred to rite Tending points of a Pjpei on “Tlic 
Manufacture 01 Shc-vlt. by Samiri Shah A great many heat-iULi. designs 
of shawls and pari- ir! (Lie pioeesse- of producing them in Cashmere 'urn- 
pxssed found as illustrations He oiled .itrentfori to tile manufacture ■■! 
t^huuue shawls, parttr.ubirly in cunnmiofl with the linguistic basis oflhr 
pattern, whisk he hail rfiramaed. The various threads fanned a sort uf 
[e«.htii j til alphabet, .iihI the «!irdi were cmbwlied in the instructions given 
to (lie weavers ntung Willi siirvirah of an ancient dialect. It would tw loo 
ntueh 10 mv that lhe« was anything approaching to a literature in shawl 
I v,IEtTn - r but the -.■■ '.-jeers, and even more so the Hindu Oijiciileis, were 
thoroughly imbued with religious and literary assountiunx. He deeply 
deplored tha: the original literary hftsis i>‘ the native weaver:, had been 
displaced by the French ami English iittroducing designs, in»,t*Md of keep 
ing up the lertal or w ritten *tjUana" tn « msiruethms.' He added that 
5 ^ tl ^ e knowledge was a daiigetnu* thing " in Oriental com men iaJ, as in 
other matters. As an Imtabre, he referred 1-1 a Manchester firm which 
ought to ingratiate it- goreh will, the Muhammadan purchasers In 
laiidliri-j them with tin- names ui " Katin in," 11 Muhammad. * r« hs sur- 
[rttse die Multan confix aied ilietn, ,u it « ,i 5 blasphemous to use sacred or 
revered names to fuithtt the >aic of goods. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. a ( EI .ill k hoped dta r the efforts of the London (’lumber of 


Commerce would he directed towards counteracting lire pnakums Influ- 
enee of i.nglik trade anil English demands ii|ifrti native art. It was 
imltartnoatHy the vane, that commerce was inimical 10 dir lust form* nf art 
exiiresiion. Nowhere was this re.iiii mo l u * more striking degree than 
m its influence upon 1 hi textile arts of India, This w 4V thr mure tn be 
regretted as m that parlicuLn department of ait India stood unrivalled. 
European influence had Tended lint to the deterioration and finally to the 
•■rtmctiwi of native manufactures amt industries Thi* was the result of 
the cupidity amj ignytanut, not nf the public, but of those engaged in 
-mum?. ui mtaTOlHt 'Hie designs which hr had with him nml whirl, 
nr exhibited t<i tbu < Aingren would illustrate how ibcan of Cashmere was 
misapplied, debased, afl ,i finally tfa .Tm JP t The admiration for the Indian 
shawl and the pmrm, t, be made Iry its sugared to son* 

I renchmeu or Englbhmen the desirability, from n contmeicu] riwnl fit 
. ’f 4En ' ,JlJ,,r, ^? iwiiie patterns by wore clteificr .red quicker 

sjfirj: “r* r ~ 

' - fc,, ‘ h T 'mil what were known » dw |>m-dev 
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Junt IV, -M produced — to (lie benefit of th: originator* of the «iv-a. ami to 

*Jc±j Lmcnc or the original woven article. At finst the characteristic 
nrnattufnt of rersia and India was faithfully opened, and minty ruiiS)' 
brauliful ihsigns were created J but the ante for novelty soon railed fo¬ 
il,- mlnxIiretkuL a *eutl iiJtura)islii (lowers, and (His at last »o Johns*! 
the public t«re fls to make il preftf the Scotch [ibid* The mistakes ^ad. 
in Trsi-ii’1 to India tec were r--[R-aiinti hi regard to the SH3 til Jn| cm. t'ur 
Wtstrm tosie, .ls ne were pleased to call it, had already had a most per 
ni.-itHis uftt' c , awl the result, utile-.-, the I'.^sou be thorcatgfilv teami nml 
quickly iippUodi would bft as* d Imd bwn in Irtdil 

A BjOfTtion of jewels arranged according to caste Is; M :lb Sir Swrmdo 
Al tJiym Tagore was then e*hil*cd r Dr. I urvrc ripLuttin^ thiit in dm- 
aim ngtmeat white twites were dr-dittired In Hrahmtns, red to warrior-, 
vollfiii to pcs.'iants uid ttgriculturisif. and IiLt-L m nimkinK 

Mt. DlAflofto CoH, the Chancellor uf the Japanese Ixgalmn in lamihm, 
Ti -jd ,1 Pajicr on lire ' s howing Importance of Japanese m <k-citkni.‘.l 
V. which we hope to lie able to publish dong with other l*aj»rs 

JormtsUL-d with Japan nr Japanese He said it would Ire diffv uH to over- 
cisiirtiate the impirtjmce uf Western influence Dn the Japanese; and the 
tVnrre of Japan depended very touch upon it. Out of tire gn at f- 
Ik taken waito cultivate the a«tU 4 unLance of the rations* and to invite 
co-operation fn literary and scientific invKtigatt'JQ Commerce was nothing 
If it did not fcadtotlw Immanirijtfg of tire dflikrat tourers of the earth, 
■JTiere was no doubt that Jaisoii wjis tanking herself felt in Ute commerce 
of the Western nations j yet her claim In mote recognition in ihc ^ 
h.nl hnnily fjecn rcrugnbed as mtirh eI should hate iwn. Aticz a3L 
fjmjhmd was the best csmnple for Japan to follow- 'I here were fourteen 
million more InhabifimtE in Japan Titan in Cheat Hrihiin, waiting to enjoy 
the benefits of commerce which were row enjoyed hj the inhabitant of 
thirofre. Tire key to the solution of the problem mis the mutual at 'iuitc- 
ment ofisreh other’s language*. 

I"he Aning CoasuLCjeflcml of Japan, Mr. S isti:>G*f 1 ttcffiin, followed 
wilh remarks in ihcaainc KMC- 

4 ‘iiuni IciBStEi.u-Bs.f - a tl, Italian Atnljas-Sidof. said,—I: I mistake 
nm, the key-note of ibh year's Congress will be slrack by the effort^ that 
mil be injilr. in order to estcnd the ‘tody of Oriental lore, in givini; to the 
^nd stnriy a ptHdtfwl titrm within tin: reach, not only of ihifse who make a 
■ j ecial study of those languages, hut also of those who, fere Vorkuta reasons, 
are plated in contact with lire Oriental [<oplt I taw already bad the 
honour, at the inaugural sitting of this Congress, to congratulate its utga- 
aijm for having allotted in the programme a considerable |* Elton lo «hai 

may call the application of science to the *rantf of the pTCrctil age. 1 
- ml ili-o thii ihi- Italian i ion cm mens— whilst reiser^ ug to the study of 
OHefital Lutguiiges in its Univireitic? the [dace that nidi noble studio 
<wighi to have had,—two years agu founded an Instituion *n Naples with the 
special object of teaching the printipal languages apolccn by the OritsttaS 
people, and of studying the nutcrbl and mond eooditioii of (heir present 
oiodt nf living In oftler that you may he acquabutd with the pun that 
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il'.c Italian (kivcmmcnt is taking in such .1 desirable development of the 
intercourse of Europe with the Hast, for the purposes of civilization and 
progress, ! hove the honour of fayfa" on the table of the Congress -1 List of 
the Chairs nt present existing in the JLilian Universities, for the study of 
Oneor.il subjects* and the rales of the Royal Oriental Institute of Najite, 
\ ou trill perceive that tlic Italian Administration dues no. cLisii id s#!v£ 
r>> 1 hu os \h-xi Intitule the proton which, itt my npimmi, l Lim* 

the attention of oil those who take eten 0 remote interest in these nutters 
Must these Institutions train and farm for the requirements of cmh,£itKiri 
pupils bom in the Rost uul destined to be afterwards sent back in the:: 
native h«nev? or would it he tetterto nulcc use,— bv faltering the cultm- 
! iori ,,r h J** ial “id the teaching of Lmgtwges,’— of European pupils, 

tn order that they may titaUfeh a useful and profitable intercourse with 
the Oriental populations ? The Royal institute of Naples is open to all 
<las5C * of pupils, without any distinction of nationality and religious creed. 
A apecul clause in the rules insures to all t!ic liberty in observe the rites 
of the religion to which each pupil tielong*. The professor may he either 
Italians or foreigners. The masters who teach the languages must by prt 
ftnaK * thc » en f«m the natives of the country in which that partially 
language is spoken Very £trfn E t:nt mtfcs arc bid down for the attendance 
oil ling the terms and a item the examination &- This part of the nilts u 
calculated 10 ensure efficiency tn leaching and undoubted benefit to the 
imp,!* l!oi in admitting foreigners, from whom, as well as from Italians. 

1 ttiam preliminary knowledge is exacted, the standard of npprtcmhm the 
simbvs already fallowed is applied in rhe mint liberal manner jwssiWe, It 
*’ tQXhe cm «n»tftrenf profi. ssors, under the fflipewiti™ of the Government, 
that is intrusted the task of making the nrafeKary nibs far tin proper order¬ 
ing of th c ttttdms ami discipline to hi olvserred in the Institute. It has 
b«n my task, gt.mJenien, to have explained to you what n she Royal 
instmitc cl Naples. It seems impossible tome that anyone coaid Lk 
what bad Iteen the results of an Institution which has l*en in, existence 
only years. The Lodimltla: assembled here for the poTpose of decid¬ 
ing what would vnluncc the- development of Oriental studies, will have 
I- I hope, with mtc-re.. m what the Italian Administration ha, trt- 
ready done fa vie* of this object; and I sbull be very happy to recommend 
the tonvdmt.nr, of tire aforesaid body any suggestion given bv men of 
«|Ncnmrr_ ami i;nftiptHCntMc ^.uch smiait (AppLmsei) 

I be 1 it Am st tv laid that the English nation was certainly l^hind the 

T 5 M? f E T lhe ** bngungt-.. ^ 

should \* made to reiwnwtiris .crying reproach. l: all very 

shms tpdT}’ TCCri Practical!y amatcer sebofarshi (* and profit 
f i but what was rally wanted w ;i * the institution 

, ' p - ~ ,n w hoo,s *" d “>»«*« wben- thtiwj who Isxtc intended 

fafmnmetw and far drpiomacy could rally muto {h ^ 0ricn|ij ^ 

trr** 0 — 

*#■" *"■“ - *«“■ ■” 
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and faf ilur informnlfan whifb be li.id given regarding the 
i;r- L( ami £ Kid vurk of ill). lUli.lTl t^vcnjlii ent fk hlld hope* 

■ill farther progress in Italy in ptoctfc*! Orksiul atadies* from the 
nihmms’ramut oi .iM educational mailers in I tab by » ^lJiuIjf us 

ics Minister of Public Instruction, Pratasor P. Yilbri, an honorary Mrrr 
he: of this Congress* (Chuc-rs.) The solution sought far would be faund 
in aai Institution like the Woking Oriental Institute* ciimb;nirig \\ uvtcm 
in>Lru«jtiori far Urimofa] natives, living as natives, but associating in Judies 
with, and a-vine opjjurtututfei ("nr i ollgquoj practice to* Kuropc.nl student.^; 
iyfa> should ever culti vate tkt cLi^ieal basis i>f T oy, Anihn , if ibey warned 
I u influence \r.iVs> ■ : Muhaminaihu-;j-enetaJEv, oiul nor till into the nusukc 
ni the Berlin Schell, of Leaching Arabic dialect?, the toe of whfah at pnec 
*um|sed the Rutdfieaii a* an adventurer. (Hear, hear,) 

fiarm TttT&ft ut RaVW said, llut t far a jifUEthabk people hke the 
Engl&fi* Ehe new dcputimr made by the CongrrM could nut fail 10 be 
advantageous; and the visit of the Cutigrov so Woking on Saturday must 
fave convinced every Member present, that thv ^tsidy of Oriental fangiipges 
con I A be made vi: y pra a ind I ndeet I H e pm po sed i; sat tl i e ^«e j gir- : n -m < j l 
Rh Excellency Count Tormelh should be acted upon. and the pmpoiilkm 
Liueui put to the Meeting* the following resolution wa^ then tmanimouNh 
adopted 3—^ That the London Chamber of Commerce lie requested to ase 
t| 5 k>vi c^ojis fur the establishment of u school for Oriental languages in 
cmtiedfatt with die Cby of London; and that the Oriental UnivcrMty 
Institute eufi|K,T.i!c with ib LuuJon Chamber of 

\ ! m tin Vhal ^latkik- -jf bid,- was then ; by Mr. R M_ 

T .hit, The prindjia] {mint wa*, that children horn hi this country hud a 
project of living about sixteen yeats Itmgti thin children l*irn hi India, 
t he muses of The hegh death rate in India werr mainly i m a enMi ment <#1 
The numhlcrdassei, and forpttfkxt saithatratk (The i’apcr w 3 l I - publiibcd 
ai length dj^ where,) 

l>r, Lkitpek then announced rrut the of ” Phc prraervutimi of 

Cidiu on the Hl^Fi >c.i hy the P. Ik O. Cnmp-my'' wouJiTU d^ilt with in 
prints Thai At r Ifaigora thih had Urn bu>> witlj the JnpmcSc S^ctfati, 
cl %hkh he and Mr. A. I hfKy were the most ul>k Scurciaries, as aim with the 
|Trrparatiun of the varum- mtc;regime and important Papers ihnt they had 
u:iib not bu Ijg nbk to get rtmiy the cam miuiica lion on "' The c?|writiin1 
I'aite m }i\pin&hc Ar: ' which had been aTSiiounctjil: anti that ht would asm 
municate direct with rlic London Oiamfjer of Commcree mi r^ards the com 
tii ro ;jI i:all^ litwu of Cuius til Vt^-uu jiui hi* own ^SnggeVd'Dtw for tzstab 
]i,hutp an eflkient f'ritotal Commenaal Sd . I in l .nsitfutt.' 

I n i which w.ts farg^Sv iLUemled, diui separated. 


MONI'AY AFTERNOON. SEPTEMBER 7 , ^91. 

EKAUiMirt ^ 1 Hvi.l 

G 'j/rii: yftiiinj; in Sctfitm (r% Jt/Atfumt itUh OrttniaU, 

Sh KiiiiAttc- MitAiu jitciidtsJ, and reiil 3 hpcrnn “Ofth Lii Rdaiiur^ 
of Enropcarts and Orkntals T K whkh wiil be found in in another part 
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'if I hi-* number, will also t ieniTml lV r Paper nn the ^Con¬ 

duct of Burtfirs* at 3 British Residency ** 

OqhuI T. lh:>\mrv then spoke ns * l Qn the Sqciaf k^hnons 

of Europeans ami Orientals^ losing Itiit remarks on thirty-five ytaiV 
^ptfitncc of India, in moxrEy iitMss-kjtsn^ tAo*r. and constant 

nssooiiion with Lite Oriental lie said dmi it was gttitraUy imagined that 
Caste was a great ob^tacL - j social hiici^Otsr^ with natives; 1ml fchb tile! 
artk*r from a niUnken conception of ea*te. It am*:, prdsabSy. on ihi* fim 
mi^riun of *he ImL* Aryans as they came in contact with the uncouth, 
endyilited aborigines of the mururit-* which ihe} L teFF^rted* The Aryan- 
even then highly civil ired h cartful in their personal defslllntt** and 
religHuh dbsernanees; and they rmlurafcly shrank from contact with the 
unclean savage*. I Iiey guarded with i>a nicu.br care against any contact of 
tUirue unwashed almF-gincs with their food : ansi hence aro>e the first UKtni- 
feta‘ Ion of caste, in t fat exclusion of strangcra from their meals. Hii> 
€!!SK>m grew with years to be a dicrishei I obaerrmicc ; and whnl was final 
:: measure of liyyienir jiKcramirm bceamii an article of rcUgfru- belief, Tin, 
hi tor det^lnpareiita of cute curteapcKtitcil wish die guilds nf European ctmn- 


frits ptcvolcTLi in the Middle Age*. Kxw <a 4 us itcre ^en £jnw£hg Up 
in India a* new nt> optics Ar;se. hoc example, since die eMabUxhinem of 
railroads :i had b^iMi itcietsan to find and fin^mcn + and tbc-e 

Tfont, hetagaftsSta* lo po^cm the ^notum-v-nts of their post* n\ thsirntn 
families ware now actually arataliiamg into a new casie. After all* it »■»* 
posstlile Trr Emttaieand rement friendship iti other ways than over the dinner 
1*1 hie, Hie one thing necessary was sympathy. which should not be crushed 
hy picjudkc. ll was often i:m\ T that tilt British ware doi a vi^Lnj.sJibefe 
n j ii of 5 : but jenind the 1x1; i^k til t^ierve which the Fn^ bslTmiQ assumed, 
real kindness and sympathy existed and if only the Original could gut 
behind liihi nuisk. nu one toulii be mare grateful 1 burn tie far winp.iih) and 
kindness. Once know n anil understood, the Eun^rcau would And touch In 
admire ami appreciate in the Indian dtsntcier He himself was fonunaic 
cnptrgh to posset many Indian friends whom he had found to to gc«J 
Mows fdcasHUt Lumpamons aud ke^n V}wt«ncHH Many Indian gentle- 
m-^ti lie known, who •• etc :,v imc and ohrrBJlutu osan'f Bngliatmum 
CQtildlH!; and it wtss worth *ome mjuhle to gain the rnnniftey and friendship 
Of '■udl men. A» an eainple, he would mention the old MokuutL of 
Uhtitpur, whesc house had ffpr)T.xrs been m feud with the ne^iboiirr^ 
Mahnntjah Sctndi.r of CmLior. When die Mutiny luokc nut the Makira 
jih Sciudhi wus qompeUed in fly : and, in urder to reach British iefrilofy, he 
]t*d to p^i ib rough h'\ old eni vmf* dominions, i’lie Mahoraiia, hearing 
the Mdiaraj-ib * flight sent ctn^sarici 10 conduct him ami offer him 
hospitably ; but ai the Same time he declared that he mnM never nym W* 

t-nemy mAts* ti >tru ^word in UaraL 1 luring the taint period_ihat 0/ the 

Mmmy—u poor Ewm derk siwsk refuse with die Maliarajuh of Chiritaic- 
1 !>e palare was sumuiTidol by imumeers, wk. demanded that the fiidtiTe 
■Lhmdd he gi™ up ; bin ihc ^Ldiamph refund to Isttmy hU gu ^ and in 
gn^«I®«Kthe nmrinoeiv who du^icm^l ty ,hc pakce. Sic 

bk soo a, a ^riik* * 0 ^ that chltaW «^ed 

India, aa nrop^lv a* in. any Wutcm ewmiry. 
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Cn-nral Y. Uilsvkhv, itliu uu> loudly cIicertA waa then uiicceedctl liy 
Mr \l ,i j-: 1 1 n Ww^ in 11 Flqier os j "The < ic neml Rcluiiwvi of the Eu rtipeartt 
anil Oriental** in which lie daimed ihii they should be Imol on mutual 
fdjjet 1 and knuwMgc, J view which was ipeeUitaMy apjdtil Up the iJ inter- 
rom^e Iteivreen Etmppein Uric matter* jind native Ortaitni *ciidott” hi a 
taper by Nr. V.ts n’EnUtea Nr. Leiincr jKiinM out, tbal the various 
e irienial method > of study and the indium*! which ak™ made she written 
records in*#ifiihl* deserved the respectful rcimitterasioii of EurajietuTi 
1 hccnialisw; whilst the critical methyl of European Writer* though nm 
elixir general mug Umdenuy, might be more often used by the learned men 
of die East 

Me* W. Myrtis Wood said that iht divcreiiies thut esist between people* 
the East and WtsL are real, anti must Im: carefully dn^nmmatefb so ften 
inter «iuw between these two broad divi-smns shall proceed on iemji tu*H 
ihssi ate tfititobk to cjuH; but iJi.it sirCii must nut be unduly bid on 
ds^ELMH rt of colon: mid physical * unipi.uuljniu The eaaciiiM dMiilcIlurt* 
um Lingua preutH a gulf fluU dimild b. bridged io<nL\ cqircKontatirvs of 
cidi division acquiring and ttudying the fjKtcJ) and lilt rate re of Uic other. 
Scithcs - complete in ihs l£sm h mm rapidly teaming from die 

West; Inn the West h:L< much lo team from sh^ Eayi. 11vj v^ke* urgedthat 
it i 5 25 netrdful as ever iteu the European rutef^ or reriikuL* or vteihjn of 
tiii- Foist sbimlil lie bmhiar alike with the vernacular and da^ir^l language* 
*>f Xmi, tn order ed eomnctnd ih^ ronKdenrr of Ehe peopled ami lo entitle 
intefCttUTse: with them l>eing nudligent and fruitful High pmtee was due 
vu LIIJEIV eminent Ang; I l>- Indian* m thi: Old r&mjunf*B time* who bad 
btuughi the iiirfc^ of Sanskrit literatme and philosophy lo bn: notice i>f thu 
\Vc»|; ami ihcir !.i hours H_nd <1 ,:ic as mm a .: ■ our arms and ■ ■: ' to 
iiLtiife the ie-p.t'i and influence of the frudbrn pnojik^, Mr. \Vt*M\ 
left rnd to die happy edbet of fituilying and iDierprctby; the vetuumd^r 
bngiiageni and trwdilirtni hv Britldi lubsiururtts wid uihtir^, 

^'preai jTtai- lue M the r ->s India L-umpany, in having Imm iht 

fint steadily maintained die [irindpb of rcstxciing the m?cdi and 
tfceri’jr^ n aVf the cd litclb. In diralin^ with Oriental* it i* uf 

vital imi^.Efjnco to ratinuin justke in pi)liiica) ^-ktionMO MWrve treaties 
fjiitbbU}', fltwl to . onnliate ilfeir mtiate MrntiinetU «f loyally to their own 
mScrs, It U unwise in Wtidcnt l»oci|ik to ooiuii jobly on their mperiw 
phyiicai cTu-igyand orottnand uf material rtsdttnrv* ; « niuiit respect the 
moral owliinimic of fhpcrilai race* ; for while Ihv4 ;nd Wist bnTc carh 
Ihcu diff^eO^i the qualities of CJjeh art die conrptement of the enhen 

Mi, J. E. BjJHOETT Meaxih read a l^per tm the uiterown^e of Euro^ 
jkoim wnh the Mudns^ in which lit explained sew*t |)0irrt5 in which ike 
m hatt rt g n k of Morocco ate toisunderstawL liecavwe of the superficial 
aiL|Uatmnittc of LuveOtR with ihe erced and customs of euc Mcrfjri, wlvose 
aiuuesy Jtftd ih^feu] dteniCttr bt rindicatciL 
Sir Awiikt w Ci ahi.i. gate in a brief umniorandiiJifi d«rif»ng she jKdic> 
he had Uct n enabler] lo pursue tewanlstlie t lisdi of tile Matey !VEiinittte p 
whidt, by thcnrlpg o^iidenve In them ami cl toting tlurit K'n ^ ui ft^ponii- 
lulity. had been followed l?j' the tiappi&l: rouln and U> great cgnttnerosl 
Dnd ^oda; hnpravemen L 
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Dr. H W. BttL&v read ;i Paper on "The Oriental Linguist in Relaiwn 
to the Fjoinirution of Officers in India." Hi- &iid f some Europeujis made 
the mistake of treating all the tmive> of India alike* a ad of miking no 
dtetiftdion between menials and their master, Ho said, i twjs essential 
Lhat officers 'should lie able to read and write ihe native language so as 
to lie able to eqRirmjnjcjte with native* direct* instead of having tg dej^nd 
on a tnidiile-nLiTi, as was very often the vj*e, 

Ur. Lotnilk mentioned the splendid gift of wnie tiiifiistiti tramJaiinir- 
■if dor Persian poet Haftx by Ccdonel H, IV Ckirfc*v which was gratefully 

acknowledged by th- Meeting, 

Mr Frederick CoRro r, M.R.A_S*, lielegate of the Asiatic Society of 
Ceyton, pointed out, with reference to [It BeJlcws communication, that 
the deplorable wnm of fcood undemanding sometimes cabling between 
official* and die natives was due rather in the offidaTs Uismeli nation to 
speak the vetmeubr tongue than to tuny Inability on his pait to do so. 
He pointed out tlm in CcvJon the '►Etli.iaL- : i.uj to undergo i much mote 
severe ^munition ftt the native language than, he ^uheftd from whal 
Hr fietlcw had Said, was the case in India. 1: would 1st the ptovinc. of 
Urb Cqflgfr^A to foster grtater -.ympMfiy between Europeans Jtid Orientals 
.md to lead the former to a l<uer appreciation of iht latter. He vuhuiitled 
that the iju^Siun «.ifi enable of Wmt; reduced to a simp it maiitf of 
LsriihiHetic, The EtiropvjJis m Inti la funned only n very small proportion 
of the mhahitanti : and it was but fair ihai the few should team the 
languages of the mnuy T ntthcT than they the language of the few* (Heard 
An annoum etneiu was now made by Senator Prof Hr. Don F* m 
1 Iwatkios, fhc Delegate of the Spanish Government* IhaE. he 1ml received a 
t oinnmnkRtion from bis Govern nuim to iluz elTect chat it wa die earliest wash 
uf the Spanish iftfv<: tT imesL l Uial the ileal Meeting should he held in Spain 
Professor OmutT moved. Sir Um. i^ims seconded, and Os 
briTMER iswpponeda vote of ibaislu to rise Spanhh Gu^ermnunt foe the 
invitation, an l l a resolution accepting it. Botti were urned unanimity 
and with lixl.imatinn. 

A Paper by Processor Ch, Rudy iFami a VE p intiHLil ltgdrtir:rion in 
Chinese am! other Oriental Lms&ggSt* was next presented; and this WAR 
followed Isy ^ A Plan fof Promoting Oriental Studies/ bj 1 Mr* BiCQTiAX. 

Professor Mgsttet* of the University of Geneva, who had lieen awarded 
a dipfoma and a medial for b=5 work in connection with the SLuninarit.^ up 
tu date, preened in various Orienta! specialities for ike Congtes. then 
iinive an rnieiestirig Nummary of T urkish Liteoturc , prvpartd by M r. Ckmedt 
Hmut, Ih^gotnan of the Vtench Embassy hi t urkey, T!ie leantud Pru 
' WSJ " finite* I out, that the Eno^l remiirkabJe Turkish work con "listed of 4 
Suppl^meni m the Ttittlsb I hciiummta of U* Batbierde Meyiwtd The 
Press of Conmanunople ^ L tvc, the writer, alimnz noilisitg but Itaiiila- 
lions of nuvek and tlraiunt’u: French, pieced Tlie Pft|«r f^nu) ft* ih* 
grcai. arjj'fci.i ci, iha Ky^mi pfcH of baan. T!n; tttetiinfi Iihshlv spiu6 
elated M Huan's summary, ^ Vi 

I rtc imce^hnpor the afternoon sitting ^n-luded with a vote 0[ f banks 
ity isir Kichatii Meade iot pnaidiug. 
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Pah i.tAur.KT CKftKMft, Is*** TSUPIS HaI.J- 
{J&tttnit MttftHf in S&i&ns (ai'j and {/)* fcf Cim fmr t Sh* *ittJ 
£r*tfhu'rtl FhihL 

Krofi^&r Oirj Amt in rm CitAiis. 

TLrt following wa« tho prOglMtttto of ihe crtniEi^V Wfir — 

Dr. H. XmBW frt Summary of Comparative Philology for iSyo and i%i, 

Qn the Phonetic rtUtkuu of the Hebrew anil Inili^Euro|Main Languages, 
by Vmwr Efoquei (postponed m another meeting). 

(/) On the ncrocssltf of Ethnography to Philohsgy, oa LIJitdTsitod by 
Bengal by C Johnston, Esq. p RX'.S. 

I i licnmi’i:m Cotarumliun i=t Sqn 3 Hllp 4 vb 1 by Professor I >r, C. W. Skardcd^ 
of IpUnA 'Sweden (translated from Swedish). 

The mvt Japanese legfthuiim, from .in Ethnographical point of fkw r liy 
M. C A, PrtL 

The Ethnography of ihu Rckj niEmian>, and it* ftefaxott with SchvigRii hi 
M. t ■ O ^wwMti (did not arrive}, 

Russian Travels in Centra] ur] Cartography frtjfn the 16 th tu the 
i Kib Century, by Rolicrt MicbdL Exp 

On Qiste, from an Kthmignphn^l l p oint <if View, by M, C A Pfet (post¬ 
poned to .mother meeting), 

(A) On the Russian Verb in its Relation to Recent I*hl3ologh:n3 Rescarrii, 
hy Robert Mix hell, E.*[. 


Snumary &f Gnnfamth^ r* fit Dr a //. '/Jtmtr v 

The QitAi RM.YM laid, ihalthil a Paper of gnat importance, wliidi the 
author had £p^-ially pfejared ibr die Cuitgre^: and that il would In; liighl) 
appreciated when it npiwarcd in iwiiiL Hi thought k should be pcfttinJ 
in Ih-miaiii with a French and Jtk^Jiii English transition, Dr Zicnicr 
ihscs nui merely deal with she work a on Indirfjctmank language* that him? 
hf r-n puMiUicd ■%ln« tSSo. Ijrtii alsH> regarding osher language^ First iflnic 
work* of a more grnyral -uiuie, then Inqnifict into due pbfloscvfli f nml 
hiilory of language anti finally* grammatical inrMigattOim, 

Mr. JanjtoTOH followed with a I J ap*r *«t the fJeCfr^ky of Ethnography 
to Philology* with *ptdal reference to Bengali. 

In Bengal there went three distinct Langaoges; the Sanscrit of ibr 
Pandit**; and the Persian introduced by the Mussulman conquerors 
Bengal} and also the Bengali proper, epoktrn l?y the lower eksies of the 
population- The body of this was Satiscrii in its bounce, with a ^mail 
percentage of Persum The division of the language » not as one would 
*op[h>5c; according to thu CerisusL Sanscrit is the language of only a fcis 
high-caAtc! Bra hman pundits; MtBSUhnuic Bengali, the language of wn 
fc« ; while collcNiuiaJ fkn^di the Imguage of the miis af the people 
Chit of the *i million* of inhahihmU of Lowm BengaS, aa-wdhsg to the 
ten Crmsttet the spealfer cj-jf^blered lhal About 70 tnillion^ were Indo 
Cbim^e. or Datiduint. (We tftiat to li^ ^bk- to publish ihi- itns>orLani 
Paper in ointv.) 

NEW SERim VOU lb 
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Mlie *• HiJxniLtan CoJofiiotioh in ScandlEtru-LV' by FtoE&sof SK_utSTi_ut t 
was thffi svad in purL, :md cfcntitl miidi interest. 

That the I’ticnalckiiA ended far and wide being taken for granted* die 
author proves that tlicf established colocties in Scandinavia. He adduces 
historical evidence to show dial they pent rated iliitheT for obtaining 
.mibcr* and wintered there* thtia establishing regular colonies which they 
frequented He next Adduces archeology, in the shape of the remains 
thcovered in Somdinavla^ egpieciahy IMicnnici^ji coins, T\it of the 
lever* ton p the Scuudiji.ivbns learnt only from these visitors, as also the art 
nf ship-building and sailing, and the general ctihurc found at an early dale 
m bcnndiuav is, which cannot be explained except on the !iyp|ioiitkn oi 
snch :t contact with a more civilized nation than jtny to their own neigh¬ 
bourhood. He confirms tins condition from a reference to linguistic 
proofs of the same in tercourse,, fa ibe case of many won lit and names. 

M. Vrft then read a I'a^.r in French on the Nc-.v Japanese I ^station, 
foiii an Ethnographical Ffam of View, which attracted r'oasidcrubh.- attem 
non, Ht 1 co neutered that !k j jajnutn- had adopted, ptrftnpi without proper 
csulimi* everything in matter of the poUtscnl institutions which some of 
tfiiiir vLitnrocn had seen in Europe, He odds, that now* after an experience 
- ! rticnc twenty Jupancse thetnsdveri think they went eithri too LiM. 

ati^i rqnrgvt that they havtVErthted a great social principle in not allowing 
t-ach reform to come in jmopcf lime Alter -otnc d^Liik an the actual 
k-Ktfi organfaation, the speaker states that, in foci, poidfc charges have Ixxn 
multiplied threefold, and 3 m condo-doti* holies ilial japan will nut ton 
much suffer for its termrity. 

Mr Mint™ Wood then nswl 4. 3tep*r cso Russian Trmk in Central 
^ ^Cartography fa the < Jtfi centOfyJjyMn Mn 111:1.1, ilfa* 

bvatLc^imifa of a Rurisii trap of Central Asia of that period* 
w!‘^ili showed thr then backward $ta&c of Russian cartography. The Paper 
h publbbtd djtwhefv in ihb volume. 


Afterwards came a Paper *w the Russian Verb by the same author, who 
claimed tu hate made a discovery with regard to the Ru^fon verb; hW ^ 
ii was very hit it could not be fully i onsUJercd Hna%, un the profiusi- 
lion of l fa Leiiner, the Paper was made over to tin- Chairman (m repot 1. 

Hr. Cows 11 proposed that Coiigitss should busy iisdf wish a general 
and unique traiisniption of all language*. 

M= i>k Kirssv, speaking of the fftffettltlH of the task, esteemed ih^t* 
Hi orever remote may Iw the soltiliotL Hit c]Mbn luuit k put tu the tot 

as often as jradtriuL He therefore supported die pM^^i of | i r . Pmsssii 
i w a Commi^ion to ermine kk and otller sdtcins* nf transiiknafan. 

VroE t rtii eh ftotTBC. in replying to liar proposi! of fonm.r- n Connsits- 
l lhi. thought diai l)r. l^Uirte hfawclf would U the CcKkEnisamL llsc 
raotiDii dum droppciL 
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Law Sociftt'-s iiriLDIW.F. 

Cmttni in Or SttHtm anninmgd in lltt fttlhmng PmgraMnu: 

( 4 > On the African and .Asiatic C«»t* of the Indian Ocean In Antiquity, 
by ] It, H. Schlkhter (prints! in tntom in mother part of this 
volume). 

MALAYAN A si. I’OLYltKJAR. 

to to t; {«) On Asiatic Migration in the South Pacific, by ft. S. Stem 
dale (printed in txtnuo in this volume). 

Remark* on Ref. j. Calvert’s collection of books on Fiji. 

A lour and Illustrations of Cydopk Remain* in Polynesia, by the 
late Handley Swmdale, K»K U| an enlargement of an 
article on jhe subject published in Ttt* Amato Qvaktrii>V 
Review of October, t$po. 

On Fiji and Rotuntan. by Commissioner F. Fuller, 

The tale of the Princess Djnuhar Manikan, from an unedited MS 
Jjy M. Aristide Marre, in Malay. 

Summary of Polynesian Languages, by Or. fc. Schneider of 1 tonobdo 
(taken a* read) 

Summary of Malayan Rescarrh, by M. 1. J Meyer, of tlal.ivia. 


t* and/) Die Origins of Gvflkatlon (Govcmmcfit and Religion). 

K7.alts of Recent Research, suggestive of a New Theory, by 
J, S. Stuart tltrnnk, Ilvj. 

(A 3) The fl**rdkfs of Jasilt Kab, by the Rev. C A. de Cara, S J. (to be 
translated from the Italian). 

A Paper by M. C. (areas (y), (Mm arrived.) 

On French Colonial Education, b> M. F. Aymonier (f) 


(/) i2 to i, Accounts of Chitrii, Legends and Song#, hy Stidir Nizaru ul- 
Mu Ik, ruler of Vasin . Route* through the Hindukuah, by 
Raja Khush'watjtb ; Cabral by Mir Abdullah; Kolih, by 
Mouh'i Najmuddm. (Taken s* read, will be pub! hired in 
successive numbers of Tttt Asiatic Qt'AiTUt.V Revikw), 
(,?) Instruction to Explorer!, by Dr- H. Schlichter and other*. 

{,/) The History of African Explorations by !>. Schlichter. 


M. E Ay hosier, the Delegate of the French (bimniiient. was in the 
Chair, supported on the one side by his Evcdhmcy M. G. d’EsofF, the 
I Wegai* of the Russian Government, and on the other by Professor 
Cayangos, the Sjmiisli Government Delegate, by Profcwor Cafotides, the 
DvL^jic of the Greek t^vemmen:, and by the i relegate* generally, m. 
eluding Commit* oner Fuller of the Colonial Ohice, 

Dr. L#.rtN£i. read the following letter, which wav received with respect, 
fu! expression■■ of gratitude by the audience of Members, including the 
Acting president, the Master of St- John’s, Cambridge. 
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“Coij'jsi.i! (burs, Dow'xtms Street, Sept, 7 th , rg^t. 

"Sir,— 1 41m Tommanrk-d by the Queen to acknowledge the receipt of 
jour telegram of the rnd inst., forwarding a Resolution passed by the 
Statutory Ninth International: Congress of Orientalist*. The Qtrecn hss 
received this telegram with much satisfaction;; and J am to convey to 
you l be expression of her Majesty's appreciation of the sentiments con¬ 
tained in the resolution, t am. Sir. your obedient scream, 

“ R. If >l£ADK/ 


Subsequently, Colonel ILoertov was the hearer of a message from 
tht; DtttCKor Comu’iiat, expressing His Royal Highness'? deep interest 
in die wort of the Congress, and his hope that he should lie able 10 lie 
present on Wednesday or Thursday, iNtis military duties should permit 
Mr, SrEBStt.il t. read a letter from Lord Pembroke, accepting die 
Munontty Presidency of the Polynesian Section, and raising the question 
af the rcretnbbnte lwtween the Polynesians and the Indians of North 
America, and afterwards read a paper by his late brother, Mr. Hundley 
Siemdale, on "Cyclopean Remains in I’btynesuL* (See Asiatic Ql'as 
T tfcl.v Rrvjew, OtEotwr, iSyo.J 

llie 1'aper wait illustrated by a very good map, and mentioned various 
discoveries of stone axes ami other ii 11 piemen it- which he had dug up, 
similar to sonic which have been found in ikotiand. He was on very 
good terms with tire savages in the Polyrtcnistn ! stand?, and passed From 
otic party to aitolhcr during their wars while he was Intent on hb dt* 
(liveries of Cyclopein remains, being tin equally good terms with loth 
parties. Mr, Sterodak concluded by reading a descriptive para graph from 
a wtsrlt hy Mr. Litis, the well-known Polynesian explorer. 

He then read s paper, also founded on his late brother's notes, on 
Asiatic Migrations in the South Racine' He said there war many cus- 
l uus amongst the islanders which showed their Asiatic origin, Sonic of the 
H indu gods mere Spirits in Polynesia; and the Hindu name for God, Z¥; u, 
was the same in Polynesia. In all the language* the same two words 
i'-gniiy North and Scsith; and his brother considered that some of the 
l otynesKih? had migrated t*> America, ns their iioafc and catioes wire 
capable of sailing immense distances. Counties, numbers of barforiots 
must have sailed away and been [m: in that storrnv sea. Thu Paper was 
listened to wiih great attention; the ilhfctrariorts 'had been made by his 
broiher when east away on an island. hy means of fishbones, etc, ' He 
had had to make his own pan, brushes, colours, etc. 

CommtattMr 1. C. Rtmxr contributed n l'ajKtrqn Fiji and Rotaaaan. 
1 lie writer xatd.ihai the fowl interesting as well as the richer of Polynesian 
- :Iia! s1K ' ttTl t,J ‘ rtie Imiv « Of tbs Fiji Islands, It was c.^en 

“J ^ ' oh and mdodJo ^ 'flanks to the stictesful efforts of the 
eslcyan M^ioft, „ retamed its,parity, although at one time it was greallv 

v HwItuLim? *JJ fll 'eoee of powerful neighbour*, the Tongiai, or 
Hiendlv IsUrncro ( b,$ was the language of the Bail district and when 

ihfe :4Um! D»WtL ie w -r* rttfVMmrtjhJ Kl- sis' ■ . _ , , 

i,„ n . ' , a - re °^ tllSltJ U*e Government as the official 

wif fatTr 1 ^ '' " t,kn * ss m 'he gratuuittf waa the abstract nouns. It 
was IhU of idiom* and was difficult to =.*»* currcedy. 


AYwM Intimations! C<mg* tits of Orit nfalisfr . txix 

The well-known I’ulynesian scholar, lire Rev. }■ Cjuatiit, a Wesleyan 
Missionary. then nudes fhrnaharlu on (he bst Paper, and Jurwod a seHes 
d Polynesian miisionary publications which «ra» received will) grcai apptc 
cwtion as a M iffitonafy rreatum of a I .iurrauire. 

1)t. Scin.ecEL gave the mtqnatfiqg Summary l>y Mr, )■ j. Meyer, of the 
Batavian Civil Service, on "Malayan Koearch " since *886-yi, which 
will be published along with other Sura manes of imparlance. 

Dr. SCHHliD&a'S Taper on “ Polynesian languages 11 was taken u read. 

Mr J S- SruART-Ct essic, m a suggestive Ape* on “The might* 
uf CvnOxation: Recent Results of Research suggestive of a New Thcor,.' 
-nbmitieU two questions to the Congress. First, whether the recent results 
irf research, and especially of ttiinoUigicar, Egyptian, and Chaldean research, 
did not lead to a theory of the origins of tivUuation very different from 
those current theories with which one might more jjarticukrly associate the 
nam« of Dr. Tylornnd Mr. Herbert Spencer? And, secondly, whether 
the theory which he was alwut to stale might not be accepted as, a! least, 
a working hypothesis ? 

c/ivduaimn might he defim-d ;v» <r Pnwtt <f $mat 0 *K«mttlu« Jittm- 
tft t tfaj hi wfitm rwrdi, end fitna fijr J (tnlinuoui iOiiipnuntof Th**(fit, 
And what he mesnr by lire Origins of C (vibration was the place, time, am! 
conditions of the origin oi this proems. 

In current theories Ovili/jcion was either implicitly assumed, or cs- 
lilidUy asserted to tiovc ansen quite spontaneously, and by wine suit oi 
tnward necessity, (mm purely sovagi conditions, and at a quite indefinite 
muulicr of limes and places, lie submitted, however that this was a 
theory of Social Evolution whkh was still at the pre-Darwinian stage of the 
theory of Qipfik Evolution. For. with respect to Social Evolution now, 
•l* with respect to < Irgank Evolution then, a knd*»*y was aflUiwJ. rather 
than a preens JtJnrJ And the rcvent results of Egyptian and Chaldean 
research enabled tis to slate, not only the place and trine, hut the chief 

determining condition of the ihigiiisoft ivil nation. 

This dwf determining condition was. he submitted, a conflict of Higher 
AVWtii with [Aver t. uloiirol and Black Rites. Of lire fetl of *uch a con¬ 
flict, both in Egypt and Chaldea, recent research apjreared to leave n > 
doubt And that this fact was the chief determining condition of the 
otigte of civilisation, appeared to tie proved, not only by the atvortkm* of 
, U( h a condition with tire general theory of tire Struggle for Evitience, but 
its arejudsutti: with Il»i profoundcr theory of the ultimate factor* of 
Evolution which bad of late years Irecn set forth by the more advanced 

phpwtugith. r. 

lint the question as to tire Orison of Civiluation included, not only the 
question as to the place, time, sunl condition of the origins of the earliest 
known Civihzanonv, httt the qrn ^iun us to tlic tondilion of the Origins of 
allbter Crrltbarion* And he submitted that tire results of recent re 
search tended not only to prove that the Scmito CivilitatkmswCrc founded 
on ,ui earlier Chaldean Civtluatittn. hut that tire Aryan CJivitLcuiion,, ako 
were founded on earlier Asiatic Civil iauioru, and tended al» to make it 
at least probable tlrei all the other later Cmlimtions win through rnigm- 
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fci&ns Lint! coloEUrariumip ir.orc or less directly Influenced m l]si-=r origins b$ 
the Aite, Traditions, and Mjthok'gje* of Fgy]it and Chalets* 

Prof, in Cuba's Paper was pditpotied till nc^i morning. 

^!r, Luca^ Pape* kid not Arrived, 

M. AvvoKiKk ihm delivered an M dress on AJ french Colonial Education. 
The amlnir runsidcFud die ire-itnmnt of the indict: nous peoples rm&jaqnezed 
coSomes or the greatest importance and of the mo# dehcaie diameter, 
bearing as it iliiE on the penraurencc and enterprise of the complied In 
France they were fettling their way, fitting lost their coSouies by historical 
virisdtiuks, and tliui l^ing without colonial traditions- Lint the national 
■ Kamcttf, texnling lu symmetry, gqiicralimtsoFi, and uniformity, tendered it 
diflfculi to avoid mi^Lako in the application of princtpfcf. Leaving out 
colonies wHidv like ihe Antilles have Wn n^iiiiilated in ch«*cL<T ttuh 
the ninth ff country, he noted, fn*[, I he group of Algeria and Tunis, The 
European* there rati red French education. In the former there were far 
[he indigenous people only loo French-Vrnbicschools t with io 3 cm sdioSar^ 
rtry [wn hgnrqs tom jw red with at Ieuat .tco,ooo children. In Tunis, 
recently placed under French protection, things were letter : i6 r ooo ajdio 
br* were found In the numeral sdloob open to all mecs and religions. 
Another group indudol Senegal and miser Kttlmnenls'oa Lbe West Afnran 
toast, when: there were no secondary schools, and primary instaiciioc w;-.* 
giitu by rnisskm leadicri For India the fimraefou* primary vzHouIh taught 
Freiirh t and, according tu locality* Tatnlf ttengah. and eveti EngKih in pre¬ 
paration for English Utiivcmiics. Hieie = Culunhl College at Pomli- 

cherrv. In Cochin-China, tiie adiuoh- for native employe* had hid Hi it 
(poor results m* a l count of the rude dtaimrtrt of the native Imguagta in 
coiH ltision, tHrifcavor Ayrimratr said, they must be modest, having had 
unii'h to Seam m [hs* depttlmem from the English, who haii wupset: 
India so Song and had spent so much on native education, with resutos, 
perhaps smrrdy in proportion. I r r , l^itner then strongly supported M 
AymnnieFs objections to biemng and Europe.ini/mg Orientals from Ins. 
long Indian (^pencncc, and ^aiil ih.it the dutatiitiMJ olfoitt of ihc Indian 
t jovenimenl had created a cLi^a of niiivcs who were ji t^uiEC nT weakness 


to thdi own fetlow^uunhycncii, to Ciovemuirm, and to true civilian ;um 
by luting neither good native nor gorrd F.ngSihhmern 
ih. LettSE t's lb|ierv van Outfit and freight jj wring cornu riet were taken 
read, owing <o their grtai extern xnd to Sib wish that ushers should hare 
time to tct! their F R ajjenw 

A hpr? frteivrd fmti* M, AwxsTii-T MAm on ^ I he Mnnint Seta t tons 


ijt ;Ilc Malays aitd ihf Chinese at a farmer Period of FI library ,h was then read 
l«v rfofci-'ot 8cRLb;ti. The Muby limguagc, iatd the amhw, serves aft 
3 tlJ,,,l,,nn ’-iwi'ftci of <;immimn:;Uinn l«tweci} the peoples of !hc A sialic 
Whtj-cLii;i,> • it i* par r.x(t//ftr;<? iht ijjiguqgc wf comtutrce -ni) <if Ijnciru 
tiofuJ rrljtujftN u, *>c«nia. t;t a not dtetani future Mu- n.Luiuiti l. u jt« sen 
Irt: tnliaUtaftto «f atl the duTcrcni toitnlrics in the world would be itifi- 
twMy iiwif* vz-.y anti fnapK-m. and Uwn tie lajiijiLi-c of the Mabv‘ ^ ill 1« 

SS T't ^ " r ^ n wh,ch « by on neco'am affe 

‘ 1«> «f- ->inqyHaO anil wrinuTwiflti. S he great uiajofity of the tivmlt in 
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the MjLiv lungungc codu front Hunt; :ifid Anbii'- Hie three tkittctilv 
of the language ate clearly cttrmyh defined to enable a person who should 
properly analyse them to re write the history of the fieoptc. I hose three 
elements are the primitive dialed, Sanscrit, and Arabic, for many ccnln- 
ries, imtil the arrival of Kumjrearo, Malacca *a* tributary to the China*; 
Empire, und the element* ctxilaincd in ihe language derived from Cumcre 
are very numerous, Hie author concluded hi* l’ap" *¥ Hiring a list of 
nearly aoo Chinese root*. 

|>r, Strnt-iniTf.il ihen read a brief and interesting Paper on "liistruc 
lions to Explorers, 1 * which will he published ebcwheic. He *dso a 1 " 2 • l,i 
account of the hiotokt or Artfc-v* Ksflokatiuxs, of which the Mowing 
may be considered a summary: 

Jfr. Schlif lUer said that tho different -tagis of African Exploration -'•etc 
clrisdy connected widi the Mr great African risers; vie the Niger, tlie 
Nile, The /malted, anrl the Congo. Mungo Park explored the Xfar and 
in cnnncciinn therewith were the explorations of the Weitem SmrilliO 
Audrey, lfenham, Clappcrton. ami Uarth- Not much progre» was mate 
in exploring tin- AY* by starting from Egypt, as the great swamps of toe 
tlahr el filuid prevented European explorer* from t penetrating totbc grew 
Nile takes nf 1-ant Africa, which were however easily reached by explorers 
turning front Zander. The third of the giot African mers, the ton*™, 
was explored and that die efforts to witkh he devoted tt»y 

vea« of hb life were not rn vain is shown by the great ccmmKrrcfcil v;due 
of these countries, which has lately Ireen gentmilly teeogniwL *«* 

iilomtiou nr the fourth of the great African rivers, the ftnUlied 1 he 

fra of great African explorations; hut many details have still to lie uleatvJ 
up, ami all European rut ions are at present at work to make the Dart* 
Coatilwat mure valuable to European ciriliauian than it has hitherto 1w*n. 

TU BS1 »A Y A HER N< >DS. SKIT EM EER A »*9 • * 
f Tsturaf MOttingt* Stfttr* <0, * *f Orkntot Stutter 

Bakun Textox uk Ravj>i, EMSTOUvr ov Tilt. Grief* & Terutanmu 01 
1 H- 3 , ANu ose or the Eovkhki* or tor Opmuiies?, tx i ,M Omim; 
lire first Ihiper read wit by the Kcv. Pro!. Dr- WlUOtcr, wtridr is jnilv 
Ibbetl in f.vUm* in another part of this volume, “On the EnCuuugCTUirt 
of Oriental Rewandi at lire UulwreW^ Mr. Ciltesplc "ft*** * «• 
conclusion that noo-Uni^nity men wire had dtslingubhcd theniseUts a* 
Otiental Scholars ire also dfeiM# a* ** Eatnatwdimuy ' Oriental I'rotftoon. 
He added, thar it had Htn shown that Assyrian is. to a great tm. a 
Semitic dialect; and in the Syrian,—as much mare hugely in modem Amine, 
—tw convened true representatives nfolwcure Hebrew wonls. He mvUc .1 
oiuntion 10 the fact that, while English Uniwrtirie* iud welcomed f t .fcrgu 
Molars among their teachers, the »me course had not Irecti adopted 
rtljanl to lire English nuti-graduaies, who might liave devoted ihcmscbtet 
wuh special naccess to specific rnatter ni research. Dr. {rentier aupj«ntcd 
dm view, provided such candidates far “ Extraordinary'* ftofcfiaon*%s h.td 
the «mal position mnessmy to ensure: respect for their teaching at Vmvct 
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sititeso peculiarly commuted *s were the British Unrvtrritfts. lit then 
proposed the folEuwing Ktsihtmn, which «ij uiuninuiiislj agreed to;— 
1 Tlut this Qmgnss accept iti principle the proposition of EWeswr Wnghi 
rur the encouragement of Oriental •todies, and circulate his Paper with 
sufJt remark* a* hare lent made thereon,.* 

the discussion on Mr. htourt tJlennie's Paper, read in the morning, was 
resumed, f ttifessor C. Abci supiwitmg it to some extent in principle, from 
the genera! tendency of his own Iiulu>Egyjiuau researches, uit which be 
dwelt; and Mr. Hyde Oarke expressing similar views, [h was at this hour 
■h.it the inssigt ot tn teres! in the proceedings of the ( Dn|tt*ij by tilth of 
ihc Patrons H.R. 1 L the Duke of Con naught, was conveyed to the Meeting 
by his Ktpicm , Colon cl Kgtrton.) 

Mr. C. F- Utt.t.L UOiC l*njier on " A March through the (Insit Persian 
Dissert, which wilt be ftiiliu) clsewliefe tr: lius volume, was then read by 
Dr, fjrittier. 

A biography of < >mor II., by I bn SaM was read by Dr, W. i Ikin', Tide- 
gate of die Anthropological Society of Vienna, in whose name he presented 
.1 cordial greeting to this Congress, hriuself contributing a Suintiui} 1 of the 
llingmphy, translated by him. Thr: Auibi Caliph Umar, who ujyetn 
from ,-m easing record to have ti«n accounted the first Muhammadan 
1 Makh, Itcjsin his rule in the rootli year of the Hejira, t.re 7 1S. He 
was of the Dm may ad me. and devoted himself to the'spree,i of religion. 

, Ijii., fd.i,:AU' fegemb duster Mttnd hi, person and life, I dr example, 
at hi. hirrji jo angel smmlt upon litc ground the fetters of hit name, pre¬ 
dicting, liiiit in his reign, the wolves and the Limbs should mod in peace. 
At his death a Seal fell from heaven bearing this inscription. "Grace for 
Omar against hell fire," 


Hit? following Papers in the program me for Tutiwlav afternoon were then 
dealt with ; 

i / } Un Nestorian Gravestones in TurkcsUu, by M. Ffergius Slutsky, 

M. Srt‘T«Kv describes two Ncstorkn graveyards ditcovvred 111 
at rremimrichit, in Russian Turkistan, about tsa miles front Ub Issjr 
r araf<i si S ,ia of an indent populous district The dices of the 
tombstones all of which m marked with crosses. extends from jlix uj 
> 0 >350. a little before tie time of Tamerlan.. From these mserfreiou*. 
which are mostly in Syriac {with a few irv Turkish). ,h* author deduces 
vartyu 1 important alphabetical, pfcwleHcal, and historical fouclunion-s 
several of which are new, ami all are important; among others, that the 

, 11 1 ^ *. cut rat Asia nere mamed, and tint Intliups were 

unknown or. at least, extremely rale. 

A lurtu 1-ognrent on the Mongut M ars, from an Arab MS., by Pro 
fesao. lAm Cjhton. (Not armed ) ' } 

aJlfTS ^ m iitna * ta ** ia * % V. A. Sumi. l^ t {iMBtjtor-etl to 
“i, t it ° w,ft 8 Xv lcs length and importance). 

! !1 STn**?*) an,J Kt * n * nUr Y Mucm**," by I' Hbiiwitrx, 

with Jut, a \h-«rt ^ the aoti pcoi«le t and contrasting i lo tli 

India, the wr,ter mentions Str Arthur Pluytc's great work b IWh 
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«l«:fLil!y in education, ilie clement# gf width existed in the village monas¬ 
teries, which lie titilued fur forming a GovcmwctH Eduration®! litjurt- 
nitnt. Printers of Western Science weft welcomed, and examiners admitted 
Dir lion t difficulty, except in one district, through the want of tact of die 
officer ih charge. Of 5,000 monasteries, 3,7<*> had adopted this system 
in iJitty, and held their own with Government schools- A series of school 
boohs, the pipit* tea chef system, and the cheap provision and circulalioti 
01 books, runps, and other rennireuients, were introduced- The cordial 
acceptance of die plan by the monasteries has wot only done wonders for 
education in general, but has also brought the Government into mote 
intimate touch with the ireopte Ilian in India. 

(/> Kjiuju I he Japanese Alphabet, by hiagoro Gob, K»q. (will be 
published in a separate pamphlet relating to the work m 
the Japanese Section.} 

TUESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER *, t*>»- 

til NtK.lt. MKRTINC AT THE ISNCR TEUt'LE H.H 1 -. 

SofiftWi {A 1) <u>J (A *). " Stmitk f*»X**#*, txetft Ar*He? W "Audit 

and /dim,” MdStctdrt “ Camfitndm Ian . " Ae. 

TrtE KicHt kfe-VEREMi \ION$EJ'VFt * PHOT. Lte- 1 - J- J-VUV IS Tilt. 

Chair, 

The Rev. Dr. Gotuxcs read the Paper, which had already be*n «.rru- 
hted to the Memlnsa, and which is to Iw found in the July iiumtoof 1891 
t»f Titr Asiatic Quarterly Rnvit.w, on 1,1 The IKgntty of Lalmur as 
taught in the Talmud.” 

M. (.'umii.HAi' r<.u(l the Paper by Professor J. Duuat, oh curt tin 
“ fnttliini Fragments o( Arabic Anthology,*’ which created const deiabie 

interest among the assembled Arabists. 

Mr, K- JtKCimNi, of Syria, then gate a brief account of the Druses, which 
will t* inserted in the »nt irate of The Asiauc QtiaaTWLv Rkviriv. along 
with other p 3 )jer» 1 tearing on this important subject- M *- Jurcidim gave a 
cau-ohwn of the mysterious creed uf the Drese, which throw* considerable 
light on it; and also referred to their supposed connection with the Hit- 
tites. who helped in cutting the cedar* of the Ixbano)i, and in conveying 
them to Hiram. King of Tyre. 

Dr. PHEJrf lead a Ibpcr on "A Personal journey amongst the Himtc 
Monuments, and on Recent Himtc Discoveries^ After giving a careful 
description of the monuments now known to Ire Hittne, lwt which term had 
nrjt l ieen m us t whea I >r. Van Lennep wrote hi# * Travels in l attic-known 
pyy u f Minor.'■ l>. Phene was able to draw inferences from the 

rtaniinJiMin of the mtmuincnls before they were known to be lllttite, and 
the nr- light which Btofe**te Saytc, Sir Chattel Wilson, and Profe^or 
Ramsay bar! thrown upon diem- This was very interesting, as the older 
drawings by Truer and other traveller* were found, very much more w sup 
jxjft die description by Herodotus than some of the new ones. And. while 
ihey all alike tended to confirm the fact that they belonged to a special 
people, who had a style of writing ol their own, which people and writings 
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arc now known under ibc iorm “ Hittfte," there was every w suppose 
(lie figure*at Xvnsphl were ihoseofthe Egyptian King, Ramses LL, known 
als-.n, RatitsCi (he (ireal, mid abnas Kaunesiiesojitni, although “Sc&os- 
ir<j iva-* not found on hio metmnnents, and was, perhaps, a family name. 
I 'f. Flush! guvc his own reading of the symbols at Nymplii as follows, 
nailmg them ns very grephic juncture writings rather dun [filers, although 
some literary chmacteni certainly seemed to be incorporated with ifcftft m 
other Hunt* brings, as jwintei.1 out by fttt^wSayrai— 1 ’hn syndmh are 
i crouching bird on a level with die face of the victorious fetomfi, and 
close ion a sceptre; above it a sign frequently found in Hittito iiwcri j>i inns, 
of a swfT wtd! m nailer ones on each side, which symbol ho considered was 
cqtJiKiicnt la— rhe of liigh arid ktw degree* and follnwiii" ihtii 

a broken sceptre. i tie hint iivuulty found in Himtc inseripnems, as at 
fLr.ilir,, ti the eagle, and llie f>*->itifwi is one of majesty, which lie considered 
impLicd kingly jWK.fr, and hence the crouching and bumbled UinJ was a 
king bereft «f tib power. The metaphor was purely Oriental, and in ton- 
tuned use in the Hebrew writings—"a bird of the uir shall tell the frumur " 
—' niirn: enemies chased me tike a bird w they dial! iretnhlc as j bird 
.-ut of Egypt,' meaning, clearly, escaped from the crushing power of Egypt 
•c woken reed or sceptre was also continually uxilj, a sign of weakened 
power, «, that, reading from right to left, the symbols rtid, the bird 
ftmtouQces to tile couquerer 11 I he sceptre, great conqueror, is yours rl ; 

, ,reat . ^ ! bc nobles and people) follpw : ilit sceptic of tlie 

^ber of Ur, Phene's readings, as of the 
scrip [on oq . b.iim Sijiylus were given* as sety itronglv «unpottiiu die 
JJf? ° “ *** ihi« sculpture being the godd&sfjybde, and not 

iVi r ! > i >, . fri '' '« PifxvMd by him iaSivaj^ tlte head 

i Y* 1 lS j lnt ^ raL,n| as 3 Pl*®rcd in the inscription near die figure, 
*owmg the pcri»tttui non of design, eveaw hen the meaning Ti:eil iiassud 

1 , Vi f !! L '! Ll1 lhC Wwpntiuonuf Hit tile and Cypriote 

t«Sd1Sd , M T ^ &l -"‘ Jt lb ° !lf C««i rnjlor, and 

nltX •? 7 ! one ~ Xh * * °- ^t only capable 

iturd by t'rafort c * U quest ion, as, instead of the vase 

SSL**, ! ** S30f tl« actual V of the Cypriotes appeami in the 

H.rate Wcnpjwi oft Mcrnnt Sipylu*. IT* author ftuiher ^pressed hi* 

•wuInrT - U ' V c h ^ Jnt * al [aiSllj Kata, ctr.. were older than lire A Syrian 
£__f„ ‘ ’ ‘!" L l ' Ut m 1 ltin WCfv [ht idcAS garbed out tn Adrian art, the 

- JmbKBd widi tf UfKm ] fTj (amH In ,hc HW* «***■' lieing finally 
however ,he w <*'k- TJr. Phene's ,n W nlioh was. 

SdT" ?***» ^ ■«- 

ihem iMdZt T, 7' h ,ht «x* wulptines, which, when Itc sailed 

of the most iuiudnamt-v , 7 ° f Asi5rrij * a ”' ***■*» w*. One 

extern buiE™s- S lh ? ‘ h “ Lcenthc «weaiBUi«iof 

whkh was in U« centre of the nLind of Mi^T k ^ 1 ° nC ( 

^hieh Ire considered was ihc great ^ Anptglia - 

fc at temple of the district, was m the locality 
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of the most remarkable Hi trite sculptures It on tbe wCilcr1 ' 
am] tbc ingest of a mm*iter of mounds, funning firum east to west, in a 
•eipcirtuic cotiree. At the moment of leaving town to read this (wper, 
nhijtogmpfe* w «* received by T'r. S*henv of rock «ulptUtcj an it Cyelopen 
street virci in Japan, very much resembling both the rock curving* 
and the Cyclopean iubterrantan chamber at issn-Kati fhtsc were 
erhibiled, together with angina' drawings by Mr. William Sitnpron and 
hnasclf, taken in Am Minot. Ln conclusion, Dr, T'tienc describedtw 
iccultitnred groups which api Kared tu 8 ,v< ‘ 4tMn 't* !te ttpiiaentatton of the 
siorv of the Hood; and the district being so near Mount Arams »5 was Ie*s 
smtiristng that it should Ik so, ns Armenia nbrtWded with the wuHnoti. 
The illuMiations were hy drawings by Mr. William Simpson and Hr. 

rheit**, taken cm the spot ., ... , „ . 

Mr. EKXKST EL &OWf>KM then read a l*kp« «.ui hii " Iiuirannn of Burt 

dlta ” < of which he presented a fcw r spies). This ft a duodecimo pai up il , 
<sf i4> t njgts, containing ipiolatbm* ftoni llutldhitt literature fat oacb d y. 

the year. The spirit Of his Paper (whirl* we hope to publish in our neat 
istue) .ind of the 'pamphlet may lie summed uj» in tlm utlt «»« ol 
ivAa:-“X» decrying of other sects, . . . no depmviation (of others* 

without raUMj, hut oct the mbsqr. a rendering of honour to other *ets 
for whatever cau* honour is doc- By » doing, both one* own w:l wi» 
t« helped forward and other sects benefited; by arsing otherwise, one * 

own sect wilt be destroyed in injuring other*. ’ 

Ilf, LtirPnSJI ibett gxrr *»! account of Hudilbism,. s-ticli as lie Tiaa seen 
it in ladak undZandatr—ftWd* till be jiubifthcd elsewhere-and referred 
So the Teamed Toshi ranfcil, the tJxn^a Inspec tor of Monasteries mut (.on. 
vents, who told him of the Uma T s vow never to think, much Jess to say, that 
Ids religion wa* hettfir than that nf others. 
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IsNr.u Ttwrur Hm,u 

Srvfti '"* (A i), ilftrft-rp. id's 'f/'t'tii >’ j), .fr^i > 

( A 4). iWnrri l'zr ; (■ >, Arjm ami Htritthm. 

Thu ITebft-w Section was presided over by the Hcv, I*. WtdWff! die 
<‘hini-»eA? lion, with Profcsrttr Senuccra m the Chair at first,ami Profcvmi 
p, Kt**v*ftmnififcl ihe Anjn Stfimn. with PtofesMir l* CMAMOU- 
In she fir'd-trained St-dion, Profc«or Moot il wta*J v* <*"***> read 
a Pa, w on “ I he Comepthni of a Ensure life among hennOC Kaces 
which had already 1 *ctt dmifeted Jiuung Members. The learned Pro 
feior traced d>e relation* l«ra«n the two idea* nf immortality held 
respectively by die Greeks anil ihrr Hebrew* 

The Semitic |>eop 1 e, or at all oval, *iww ot them, 010*1 at an car j 
tKtiod have entertained an idea of man"* M afut itealh Iteming a ■ J,m * 
rt ^ ni blmu. to that which we find in Egypt. Clow id cv*n*m. and 
Inwral in d«te its fete, h the double of the deceased individual -md hp> 
Miadtm in Ihc Aralu “sAobl 1 * Bat llw-re «i ibis essential diffwmwc 
between Ihe two doctrines: -The Egyptian* believed that the »upcri«r 
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essence of the man lived in ibe world in come, while the Semitic nations 
conceived r to speak ancumidy* no future existence foe the inert -h.ijj.iw 
uf the iJeuiJ We have, mifuitui lately, no document stiuwhu, the %:i riittk.i - 
Hi the &emitii duetrimi It w.i> doubtful what was the true meaning yf 
the word “ Aralu * (ktnong the lUhyJoflians, which sonic would translate 
the M meelrng-pJ&nc of gEjr»te,' others “a finpetetf prison." h wa> 
rertiiinly M the temd fttitn which none return ' : hut the word did not., in 
the opinion nf die Pmfe&aor, mean either hell or heaven lie i onduded 
ih^: “if the ghosts of the dead vegetate in L Amlu tor a length of lime, 
undetermined in any of Use writings winch we j^oi^ess, on the other hand, 
ibe idea of a icit life after death is foreign to the iWyTiu-Baby Ionian*.” 

The Wisdom of Sol pj man (first or second century n.c,) and Lkitiicl 
i**1 B-t- were fnvoted tu prose 13u: the Helm, 1 *-* hcld the doctrmit of the 
immortnlity of ihc s.juL It could nut U- dented that, ibis telex wai 4 
dim1 irnpi nation from the philosophy .t the f toe Lx. Tm- W^doin of 
Sfitunum Iwhmgcd to the per il id. But litc Hebraic idea did not* hktr that 
of ihs! Hicek, recoin la? the soul a* an entity epamblc from the body 
Hence the lifuck clucttint of the immortality of the sou! was tni it stormed 
into ihe Hebraic mu: of the resnnei tiem of the body. 

1’he second hajier was on 1 A MedlrevaS Book on the Jewish Religion " 
l>r. M. l ! Kii:siLAxm;R gate an interesting account uf a hook written m 
Arabic in tin* firs.! liaif of the uth century by Rabbi jeliuddi In Levi, 
*» Sainueh and wiled Ciwri. tins rabbi was a Jewish jioet and 
philosopher of the Spanish school ■ jufd the Ijocak, vrriiten in the form i*i 
dialogue expounded the iyuern of the Jewish religion lothc King of die 
Uiaiari, of i luiftto, whu hid adopted the Jewish Euth, Part of the work, 
which wa* In many pavrnge. obscure and difficult wbs devoted to the 
i IR dsc of the Hebrew language. Rabbi jshtidah, a lidieicr in the tnjih 
of ihe Bible and of Jew is h tradition, accepted the doctrine of rraA’tf fx 
rtt/ii'e by ihe mere will of she tircaior. To him the Hebrew of the Bible 
wa* i lie umt language tu» was spoken by the fcar rtuui : it was created 
and formed by the Almighty, and had, mind the contain of lAthvr 
tongues re tinned its identity and diEiracter. Aramaic and Arabic were 
the daughters of Hebrew ; but the fu^t place wa£ due to the kilter a> the 
bsigiugc of [ifoplicEs and klngjL 1 3tc rabid admitted that {4her language* 
imghr tar ndicr in words; hut Hebrew, in the h.imk of a competent 
master* might be made as powerful anti flexible art inurnment cut any 
other lamptage ; but he pointed oiU that only a small remnanj had been 
preserved of the ancient noble htemtun; uf judainni It might tie that 
Arabic wu* mure ousted to [Kietry and met Heal compositions tmC any 
,uiun(n^ ot ihh nature more ihan c compensated by the Iwauty of 
HcUft* aoctmtuuE07i t which pnKlurcd m rhe reader the same feeling* 

U1 / he ***& l* by I he figure, look., and f m*H tune 

ol ao itn|%^»oiicd speaker. It would appear that in those days certain 
|w_.nmns uf die *cr.'tt;c harmomimtsly read by ihe whole con-Teiiabon 
and not chanted, pa wu the univc^al praciice of our own day^ U 
rcsnifkalik tluu Jtfhuihdtp who a gnat poet, should have aiiai Led 

ni cm Hebrew fioetiy detTtu cing from the besuiy at the hnguage. 
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liwa-evident from this book that tiro Jews of the uth ccntuiy spot* 
Hebrew differently in different countries, especially with regard to ihc 
jhxinunoaiHjn of the vowdi A ilistuss ton arose, and Professor f >f. Opitkt 
delivered an up i mem upon the difficulty of knowing -i! present the pro¬ 
nunciation of afty word f)t phrase in an archaic huyuagt £«n amo( ¥ 
coniemporsries ■'pCaMng ihcir rurcurubr language, there wu« vet* great 
divergencies, He >:uulil felt fmnn what province in France or > iemtanj a 
iH.rn came who spoke to turn in French or German, I he ^cc-i'-a anti Iri^h 
differed ciealty from each other tn speaking Kngl&h. Wu did not even 
kni.vt !,. JW the Hebrew* pronounced "'thin," Hosanna, or ShaltntUWWr; 
nht- h In the original liad a sound ;ha; might be spelt phonetically, ihuv 
**■ Sal-iUWt-ai-ser." The word “ seerttas 1 would be soondctl in Assyrian 
M *e-greiafi CPf one thing he was sure—(Sic Assyrian l, u”wn-i not pro¬ 
nounced " <>i%" like the Spanish «.•: Italian, but like the French m “du. 

■* catntH." The pronunciation of 1 Jilin, a much later language, was still 
in dispute M. Rreal maintained that the two leading syllables of lire 
name Ocer* Itad " s, w ntW “ h," as their coCLionantal sound He ( Hr. 
Oppeirt f dul noi 1 >clievc It They certainly spoke of Caesar as 11 Karasr/ 
and he had no dptibt that Ckrom oiled Idoirelf “ Kikero. " How, then, 
was itpcfsibic to speak with certain!* <■# the pranundstion uf the Aasynan^ 

Tfiis was followed-by i short discussion on lVt>f«*wr MviuttiorV Paper 
on 11 Kiohclctb,' at the eimclrtsipn of which J>r (Ini iAXt? read a Paper 

IH OMVC/SEJ!. oi Harrow-, on “The Hebrew liitib rrrtttt its Engibh 
Translation." No ant could fail to lie struck by various i^sagis of 
humour and at iff. which were certainly mjufll to, if not superior, to 
tlicrtu of the best*known classic authors. Of course, no one could deny 
that there were great id vantages to lie gained by leading the Bible in the 
original Hebke* tongue. 

In the meanwhile a Meeting held in tire Inner Temple Halt in 

thfrCtusesE Section, in which iWesre CoRinr.it delivered his “Summary 
of Research in Sinology for the hut five ream." Thfe Summary will be 
published, with all the other Summaries., in ,i volume, lo be sold 

to Membra at cost price, and to Sen-Member* at j£"t* 

.. Prehistoric China." by I jh Boo* Ks sr.. was then read. The author 
teioj with the Chinese history of The Creation, and proceed* through the 
TCtgtu of eight emperors, to show the gradual progne*>lo dvili(«Jan, by ih« 
succcesiive knowledge of hut, ave and bouse building; wearing apparel, 
the ii.w of fire and numbers •, hunting, domestication of animal*, legirialion, 
agricullw*, ceramics and other aits, astronomy and other sciences, toll Shun 
bfines us to historic times, 

SubsectwenJlv Professor Schi.c-li himself rood a Paper on the "Causes 
of Antrphrasi/tn lamgtnge w Illustrated by Chinese." Antlphrasa was 
a necessriy of language, phfctiisriy in the printitue stages- Xtoht and 
blook had the stoie meaning in blacksmith and whilesmilb, but in Chinese 
there were souk: stdl more teuiarkalile cases of the same word eipreisinji 
the most opposite meanings “My "in Chinese meant both ro buy and 
to sen. The word for “ fragrant * alw meant » stinking “ H«ii* * and 
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h &]iiivn|ciH$ in derivative languages twm the Latin* tntml laotfi 3 guiz^t 
and his enUittainet; anJ the Chinese used ibc same wofd la tut:an a gust 
and also a marauder, a robber* and on 

M "JTit: Place of Ast^rtcniiiail Myths in the Hhloty of China/ by Dr. T. 

Shanghai q-u ihen taken a* rad, its great mines! taking 
referred tf»p ns nbu the desirability <aT publishing il at leiiftthi 
As regards the “P&siticm uf Women in Anrrcnt mid Vbidein Clim^ by 
Prpfciior Cl* SajLvnii* the Itamcd Itafe&ttr kindly promised to refer to 
the subject 31 the CoJTvmazLfme, and to send in the full Paper on his 
return to I xryden. 

Professor Oi'fkht then asked section ih »), ** Hebrew/ U> tome into the 
Pfall and to unite with Section (A), thus forming a Genera) Mettitig, before 
which he explained his system of ^Biblical ClironciWy.' J ic period tmm 
the Creation to the Deluge might be divided into three cycles, forming 
altogether a total vi 1.656 w ..: ■ The l>a>e of i^kubtion i- found in ihe 
comparison ai time-pcriiHb included sn the mal system f^xul or 

to Babylonian ■ imjKiLUum-., in whidi multiple* of <v & tot^uml) appear 
Jims Mu minilur uf %cconii> in a clay ri mq » 6 c x 1423^,409. If this >_- 
t reared as weeks, the result will be 1+65,6 year*. fhc first five |iatrbrcha 
occupy 460 yeara -that is. a j * 20. Vexi are Jared Lnocb. MethuFakh, 
*" 65+1S7-43U1 fisottjy □nu-ftnntll of the firs: period, *f>| 6 s anti 
= 3 * h x 2j. I jinerh and Noah occupy 7S2 years = 23 :■: 34. A^un, the 
number 192, which i& four- fifth* of 363* several times appeara by itself 
or in multiples. Plain reference is also found, on bvc-iti-.ition of tire 
iiiimhcri assigned to wp.ir.uc periodto Llic cycle of cdi]^ t 1,^5 year*, 
which at the pio-eiii day euiiMea u^ with an allwajiLv of rix days, to 
a.*. 1. eL‘l;u the iliil^ nf ecKp^f which occurred a! tile K_;:m:i: ^ of [he 
( lir^tuiFj, in 1 l is ii ifjofribb :» deal ralbta- ■••1 ■'*, with Ehij - ■< Ac < m - 
pkx ayilrtu of Itabylmtba eakuhtUm in thU or other coitncctinnij 
on pper and by careful study. Pfafea&or Oppen noted the curious fact 
s 1 ■' she? kuer-i o: Sugijn's name, mprciciiiin- 54.740+ indicate the exact 
rntLiU^iUcnt in Kn by Ionian units t>f the palace bufii liy !aui3 l and cnti- 
cluticd bh addri:t-5 # copiously d lustra led with blackboard ca'i uLitioiif, by 
pf^uiing out that m all issc- T ihe received numtKts in tJcnesis fully answer 
to every t**t of ihifc kind* 

H*e napul cakulaiiom of Trofewor Gppert on .1 bbtLkbcLird+and hia 
condusfons, were grueled viitli much nppliiti**. 


Sectlbfi I J), Africa, now joined tht- i icatral Meeting, before vdtidi an 
ndminbte and tin&siutive w SutmiLu>]r of Ketusarch in African langu^. 
Sll,vt including ilie Her bet diakets, by Dtptaut L* de UuihAVtxWf, 

v.-ns nultmiuect file Suminafy has l>«n jiubliilied in the Ltvt mintlier ot 
t ioi Asiatic Quaictchl? Rtvjtw, .itiil li.iiUticn dnruktcri lollie Members. 
Capuun tjuirjtuioh divtOcd Africa inm fim wsaiom; Nanh ^yrica, dealing 
.,niy with colonial A^bk in A%er^ TillWk, and Lgypt, and 
*n > tne B«te bn au ^ c i(1 ia raTious diak^,; North-East .V&ua, 
itji. liiiiist^ thoia: laEigua^Ccr not notifiec+ed with she :ioxalSutl Bantu £ivnily, 
* n B P^ !e ” chitfiy in the Middle atk) Upper Nila hsuui< and farther on 
[j, 1 to e ^jEiaiof : North* Wc« Afttta, rir. jJenaiganibia and Ocddctilal 
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Sa'idati \ South Afikil, including the north ‘-ait of the Calf of Guinea; 
ami Africa general!}-. In Smih Africa the teaching of vulgar Arabic for 
■lollotjuin! ptiT[»oscs in Algeria and 1 imitii hail for sobw yUll just 
.tfturned .1 practical tumi Much pn"grts> had been nude in regard to 
Burlier: and we could now- export to get a practical knowledge of the 
various dialects of this highly interertingi though unwritten language. In 
North East Africa a good dual of work had l«e« done since i8Sj, partly 
by various explorer*, hut chiefly l>>‘ I'rofcssoT Ijm» Keinisch, of Vienna, 
In South Africa they had to deal chiefly with the languages of the so*ailed 
OantU fen tidy; and here English-speaking missionaries were making the 
most ■ red liable exertions, though ties were not quite atone. 

Twit other Papers, prepared lay Captain Ctiintudon, lintl not arrived; 
Vi*., “ Esvii fiRunnialidl xur la Ijtrtgue dc MW,’ and "On Hie Origin 
of the Word Ik'ilw •’ 

\ji j, p. u 5It,%t.i,v read a Paper on "The Morocco BciUr, He 
suited that m Morocco the Bcrlntn li.nl to u great extent maintnined their 
tndependence, and military cxficdiiiutis n«c undertaken annually to con- 
tml one section or incllicr. Their iticiiHicU ^ai their inter irilul ti' .lr 
me methods of self rule employed in the tndejtentfcnl districts varied 
,■'mi,-i durably, and included representative assem lilies, hereditary atilociuu, 
.imT a speeie* of combination of these two. It wait a mrv* point whether 
die Berber Iunjpiage should lie classed as Hnmilic or Semitic; hut it had 

literature; ind its characters were only to be found in Inscriptions 
whkH were very scute, and hnnlty known in Morocco. Among the 
Berbers, rowmdicc wm a heinuu- dime. Their marriage custcnM wore 
peculkr. In s.irne places the women were practically sold Iry auction in 
Ihe market one* a year. ,tmS might Ire divMwJ by being brought back 
there on the airdhfflsaiy Referring >0 .i falser mud previously ni Da 
Congress, he stoutly contradicted the report that .» tribe of du-aris Hied 
iti concealment beyond tire Atlas; the author of ihji liic^iy had been 
altogether misled, owing to his Ignorance of the language and the peupk*. 
At .1 rewident in the country for sir j«n, he fMi. Mcakin) twd fte hesita¬ 
tion in pronouncing the (lisitni’e of such dwatf » as an utter fm |iowr iHi 1 i j j-. 

Mr. Har.muTOJt complained that Mr. Mcalfin had never xen or read 
Ills Paper respecting lilt dwarfs, which was founded on the evidence «f 
thirty or forty waplt. The mere fact that Mr. Meakin had lived north 
of the Adas iiiul travelled there, proved nothing : for thar were only some 
half dew tat of these dwarfs seen by Kuropeanv, from whore sighr, as a rate, 
they were carefully kept He nut only knew where they were, hut he 
had ■ he evidence of people from a tribe south of the Atlas, nil agreeing 
M to their eastern* and the district where they lived; that district was 
outside the Km pc rots doirttmims, so that the Emperor himself would lure 
the greatest difficulty in finding them, lliey lived in a wild, muiuiriarou , 
region to the cast of But Em poor's dusumiotit. He lutd seen «me of them, 
4 feet 6 inches high ;nnd the description that dial dwarf gave corresponded 
with other accounts given by forty or fifty people. 

Mr. Mi:u:is said that in hventy-fcmr hours he was prepared to produce 
.i pile Of testimony as large w Mr. Hah burton's, proving the existence 
of a race of dwaifs In Camden Town. 
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Dr. Leitxer objected 10 the mnaik t and said it was no: nejowury ru 
contradict Mr. Hall burtons statements, lL Itrtd ticen proved over and 
over again that there was a race of dwarfs in Africa. indeed, ever since the 
days of the combat of the cranes and pteenies : and all the discover it* of 
Stanley, Schwcinfuitli, and other explorer* only conoliotaled this. 

Sectional work tms then resumed in the Semitic Section {h r), and {} 3) 

{Pqkstmology). 1 he Rev, Rabbi Baba siaied that she American Mission 
with which he was connected in Syria had given him leuers of introduction 
to ihc Congress in the hope that [hey might ltd assured in bringing out a 
Syriac Dictionary. 

The Section then adopted ihc following Resolution *— 

"The Section having listened with pleasure to the tutetnum made by 
Rev* Rabid Elba, nf Oonxuiiiah Ufrommended by ihe American Minion* 
fcries) a.% SO a Dictionary of she Modem SfTtDC language composed hy Siam, 
comprising over 45,000 Syriac words spoken in various localUi^—strungly 
rcr OtnmeTHle:l the puMiihirsg of the work to all interested in Syriac studies 
Mr. On 1 esihe then rend tt short summary of the ffttki wing papersof Abbe 
A AukHTY, which, as ^Iso the Abie's 11 1 'nle^rinum Bibliography/' ha vs 
licen independently reviewed etsewhero in this volume : 

On the Order of the Holy Sepulchre and its Historians 
The Legends of the IfoSy Sepulchre. 

The Discovery at Faria of ihc Register! of the Royal Monastery of 
the Holy St pule Sire. 

WEEKffi&D ay An*'liKNOON, SEIfTESiS&ER 9, 189* fc 

Itistk Teas Fit Hale. 

Gtn/rdf Afettw^ m Sotti&t (b jj } Anyriffogr, 

I'uQfis&oh J. omur ik Ttit Chaiil. 

The subject* Wore the Meeting were 
f* 3) Aflyiiologj and the Hittite Question. 

SumruaTj o: Research in Asjytioldgy, by 1 he Abbe Quentin* 

The Assyrian Ffonnoun, by Richard Qtll* Esq^ F-S,A. 
tfiAwr die Fprrdauer det Cornell Assyrien Lind Xinke tiadi Dmutgang 
des selbsLaudigcfl Reiches, |j> Dr. C A_ T,iirehe_ 

Condition regarding Blau's Collection by Professor Julius Opperl 
The Present State of the IT it rite Question, by Professor Mcfnaiu. 
Rcuuiki on the sanie^ by Professor A. H. 

A Journey through the Hlufte Country, by On J, Bl PheiuL 
Idramjr of die rcb^kut* and live H suites proved by Cer&ntie Remain*, 
by live Rev C A, de Cara, S-J, 

Ihc Abl^ Quexiis, a pupil of Prof. T, Op|ien t had been prevented 
by Hlucs* fi-om tf>uipklmg hi 11 Sumniaxy ** in tune for ihc Meeting. 

Mr. Riaiutv Cuil, the vcitinn Assyrid-ogui, read his learned paper 
On the A^yruLn Fmaoun,’* whkh received great attention and applause, 
and at die conclusion r,f which he was informed that, in consecration of his 
iMPg, singlelTipndcil and *umessing if unre*pnicdi -devotion 10 Oriental 
ihs Certificate of Hcooni and Medal of Merit of the Cottjtess 
Iiad b«;n ifided to him, 
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Pftjf. Lrv<-ire's Paper, showing ttic most (wnfoimd research, was then re¬ 
ferred io ; It ha# W be translated from the Goman, .mil will be published, 
if possible, in the " Tnutsaeikmi" 

The r.onditriufl regarding the BlmiC(i1J.f.:tiov lad already been Arrived 
at hr Pmf. Or* ear, who had nut unlr idmiilied, wllliin the short space of 
time that it takes to ref* at the fent, the disputed tablet as a gift or sale of 
668 , 8 -C., htil had also pro rum need on its undoubted gen u irmtww , «a indeed,, 
!>n that of Ore fnllttlkm generally -a mult on which l>i. Ulan ami the 
1 41 penal AnrhicotugiraJ Society of Moscow that had defended Him, deserve 
to be v.irmlr congratulated- The Collett ion will remain for hwc Litne 
longer on eihibttion a: the Woking Museum, till liiml disposal of it by IX. 
Bhu 

A* A-gitr.li " Tlie Present Stale of the Hittite Question, - the preparation 
of which Paper by Prof. IffeMHB, had been suggested by Plot A. II. Sayce 
. 1 Member of the Congress, who himself had written to ]«xjtnise being pffr 
h.-m it its div ussion, mail lo whom n reminder had been sent by telegram, 
blit Who had not yet replied!, the- Organhung Secretary only could «ay, that 
when in Pari, last, i’roh.^: Merrant, barb ■! the lndilut and at M. 
I^roux, the palilhher, had Madly undertaken to prepare the riper and to 
truntlaie and (iring it himself to tbs Congress. This hat! not happened: 
but the loss had been supplied by .1 moil remarkable pA|*er, specially 
writwn and primed for the ' ^ingress by the learned Profr^or. the Rev. C, 
A. DeCUha, S.Jm Which, when traitdared, will largely add to cur knowledge 
„f iht! evict State of the i[aest>fm. f he P-iper m <■. on th. “ I demity of the 
Fcbsgiamt arid the H miresproved by Ceramic Remains .' 1 "lire Meeting 
Wit alto informed that Dr von \ .v was 111 hope* of having diKOvered 
11 Idling u_il 11 tciitc and Aramaic inscription- 

Tin; following t> ihc abstract of the Paper, by the Rev, P Cesin; A, dt- 


Cik.v S.J- . . n 

“Identity of I lit trees and Pelasgiam j moved from Ancient Ceramic Art. 

_Anriwht pre-Hellenic »nd pte-Plitenidiin Ceramic#, of uniform ty|M5 and 

Jtylir. atr found sTire-sii ovur m-my and Cir-rfimui rotinirie*, and point to 
some one great people as llwir source This people have rarinuslv been 
dedorei bv various author to be Carians, Lolegi. Cretans, UycwsiiHs, 
GrJBCO-IJbymtS, and Egyptian* Non* of those suffice to espbin the sail 
extent of this Cenmic pSciminennTt, comaran to Italy, Ctee«, the Island*. 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and Rabyltm, 

Auer reviewing 1 he various opiniontof where, Prof, Cl A. ilf C inikdsrcSi 
with Du muni, tbnt rhis Ceramic an must have proceeded from a powerful 
pcnple, having wide «*ui actions, and of great enferpnse, located in Asu. 
Such a vannusly trailed I’eUsgtin and Hrttue, were in Asia Minor, in 

lutreh with Babylonia. Egypt, Greece, etc. The Pdwguuf* are known to 
have pi««! into Greece and Italy, to have overflowed into the Islands, and 
10 have hvaderi Egypt, ta the Hjdtsu*. T wo rumen ve tnutitioned-of the 
Pcb-'gians and of the Hiailes—if* ancient history, as occupying Hits region, 
touching on Bibyton. and As their remain# are identical, and ' ht » Ceramic 
an is of one sole type, Pc must choose cither to wy that two power, ui |Hto- 
ptc at the same lime ocnipied tire m« piiiqe, which n imjsiiiilih', or tliat the 

SEW SERIES. fob IU J 
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Tebsgi and the HMte* arc vnr uitd the same people Collateral arguments 
am adduct from the identity of then legend* and genfogies. tf their work 
in metal aiw) stone* of ttorir manners and tUbtoras* tsjkdbUy of tJieir mi¬ 
gratory Instincts Prtrtessnr de Cant kid slid unailwr pamphlet un 
“TheBasRcHefe of jassli Knia. —Th^se etc rock sculpture* in Cappa¬ 
docia, evidently not of Assyri an or Greek origin. Kainray oWtSdensd shu 
llwyKjtfestnted Phrvgbis r^liijioiispfOcesBion^ Otheni thought t!u i^urei 
historical j other* mixed ; and souws, that they are PaphUgonims usd 
Ammons. Hamilton thought it represented a meeting of !w(> kings : fi-iith, 
a marriage, By Per rat the reliefs art dedared to T£pt*fS£iifc the re%W» he 
Ikf of ir* producer^ and the place m be t\w prindpal temple til ihe city.per- 
haps of the whole nation, and tlirr toll that of CyWe ajid Atyt hr. da Cam 
declares all Lheso inadequate; for the fret of it* pdririoti should ***ign the 
work to the J1 mites or lYoEc^lklasgbus. whom tie consider* one and the: 
same net A 5teki from Kamak prove* that these Hitdtis held a multi¬ 
tude of .gods ^ lienee the dualbm of these sqidptpm, as sopped by Kam- 
say and Pcmrt* cannot 1>£ admitted The Sieb shows also one supreme 
god amid th=* multitude a* having Itecn worshipped ft hove M\ other*, The 
Proto-Pc Lilians aS^i had a multiplicity of ^skIs. These ri."iLef^ P therefore, 
enimo! repu-anl Phrygian religious pruas&iuDS- Fr. ik Cum thinks they 
represent the | unfit eonqiursi vt ocdupalfcm of Cappadocia. by several Hu- 
lite trities, tus:kr the protection oF their gods the rrtw uf warriors indicating 
the Hi tike tronCederation, the figures Oft aninmh representing ihait malty 
Ends ; :md the great figene with the winged globe above tt, their gRsit god 
-Setex, as proved fmm the 5 tela of Kamtik, Hi* arm pabscs round the neck 
of a smaller figure—the King of the Hiinte Confcderadpn— in ih^ 
attitude meant to represent the protection of a god The figure with a tc- 
mala mitred head and liody made up of lions and pactions of lions, repre¬ 
sent txl the protecting genius of the FI Lit Lies ur tftcir chief goddess, Cybek% 
otherwise Aofcute. or the Great .Mother, who*e worship was spread to the 
Wtr-i by ihr PebsipaitfL Thb monument is a son of Pantheon of the Ha¬ 
lite ; am1 1 Fie artist meant in it to nqiFCAcnt, u* stated the ptoBc conquest 
of Cappadocia, limlcr S Kvint Aid, by the handed 1 Unites. 

Df T Pui3 it hud already given a most interesting account of hi* * Journey 
thruugli the Hittitc Cotmtr f^ 9 and wa.^ |rte*cnt + ready intake part in any 
dbcl»lnn tkii might arise cm his Paper qr nn Ibe question generally. 


l?cSkH Tkmpum HpVIL 

Gcnxrdi Mfftittg in St&umi (c i) <.- i } t Aryan — Sxnu'rit and PoU 
rtfficrfivdf—futd Sttfia* {;% fnd*'Ckfm&- 
rm_ W. H. Bjj.stvp tw the Chair 
Iw^p tfrpen were read by |)n Lmsi:R* One was a Report of an 
exhiUithe character on ^ Sanskrit Tliblkjgmphy.^ by Pmfessor C. dc 
Vasco^c*! k Arreu tt brought down the \irvs of the pundits regard¬ 
ing their >ha^tTas to The present day. eti suMitioli to BimimiLrijJng Vedic atsd 
vtugiaphk rews rch up io date. A 1 hplouu of ilunour liad l«n eonfcrrrd 
un the learned compiler, and Certifies of Merit on kb abk mskmiits in 
the important task assigned to him hj the Congress. 
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The nctl Paper gave Jin BJeount of a Paper contributed by M ah amah* 
Or.itiHir. 4 YA MitUsiHi h vM)W MvaVakawa, Principal of the Sinscttc 
College, Calcutta, m the " Modern Ny.iya Simian of Philosophy, which 
meant the method of turning with certainly to a conclusion Hie author, 
though well acquainted with the English language, thought it to mi- 
posjibtt to give precise definition* of Indian logical problem* in ia gl l^l 
that he did so fn Sanscrit. 

Professor Gusttayk Oi'fekt’s Paper of great research am! learning en¬ 
titled, “Indian Tlieqgony" was then re-considered- Ihajinniiig witlt the 
p^uiiiiiir* that there were non-Aryan populations in India, amt llcii the 
inQ.'l«ra tulii{ion of India is of gradual sod wot absolutely pure grows.i. 
Prof. Oppat <#n*Ed#t» the gml* and object* of worship of India to 
luee begun with Mature worships on shown in the Vedie divinities The 
history of the Oration, t he Trim uni and iu constituent*. Brahma, Vaishmi 
and -Siva {with the Sal^iam*, the llebigc kgmd, and the tinga) arc all 
reviewed in the light of history, threnody* and ethnography, to explain 
that the religion of India is of gradual growth, and dial it contain-; » now- 
sidcoihie admixture of non*Aryan elements* derived hum Egyptian, t.lui* 
ijcaii, and Tyuaniftn mmic& 

Hie discussion thereon ag.iin generally supported the author"* conten* 
tirni regarding the non-Aryan element* in Aryan etHtnaguny. e»peeially in 
connection with the points sjieeial!) raised by the learned PndcSSOr, and 
that were announced at a previous Metring. 

Pandit Bulau 14am S»A*nii then readout IW. Astsosm Tinnm u's 
rendering of iXmre , Dcaih or Ugulitio in Kuacnt ver*. amid gneap- 
iihuw He Own pro reeded to read e(tracts from a roost renuifciblt i‘apcr 
by Pandit H H. Nhmva, District Judge, Arordi, India, on a rare nunU* 
script of the Bharsta Nitya Shastra, or the Indian Dranumcs, by Uhixnta 
Minn, which protntMy was tin: im&t complete compendium of every¬ 
thin): returns to theatrical perfjfimnca. the *i;-ence of the building of 
theatrei. of gWtuns, of different *tyl«* to U- u-ed. etc-, that has ljecn 
auced in any language Hie «otfc, Pandit Dhruva shows, £«5 baea to 
at least the firs century. *&, ami establish*. the xfcw,.« opposUiun to 
that nf Professor Ma* Malkr and hi* «bool, <tf the far greater antiquity 
of Sanscrit litcramre than they are iltspifsctl to afxord 10 it- I related (o 
the ria l> ,>nte timniaion- regjrrlmg ihe Drama, ii 3 theory and practice, 
is j most charming account of its descent ft,,m itir g<Nts and it* ^ cJk 
ctmiie.tjons. Hie Meeting greatly regretted that the I’airet had re.ichfid 
the Congress too hue to receive the consideration that it decreed L but 5 af¬ 
fine, lt had b*ennude known of it to entitle the writer t« high lunniir From 
the Congress and to place him in the ftoni rank of Indian Samwritiiti 

t*r. | jay won then gave an account of Ike assistance rendered by Pandit 
til,*nt: Pnv-.u-i in framing Eaartii nation Paper* <a various stairi.irds m 
almost »«y tulijtKt «wnwc*ed with Sanscrit literature, which, together 
with a long life's devotion in it* highest leaching, had well earned him a 
Medal of Merit from the Congress, 

Pandit itaunt 1 K.fc*H SMJWTWi had ako canted the* M Approval hy ins 
able editing of die “ Vidiodbaya," or Sanscrit Critical Journal for as 
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Uic Sanserif portion was concerned), ami by his valuable Paper called 
"A short Rn'itw of the Brabmanfeal Rdigioo, or IVharma-" This Paper 
wis, indtfL-fi, a guide not Only to Kutdiis in induct, bot also 10 European 
Sansrtitisff in studies, whidi ax e often wanting tn that. dement of reti! iiy 
HopftflwJ (a f ti* teaching <d * I Wit oi the SftttfrF s omurnc* and 
esjitrience. Tile Shastri 1 * Piper also dm b with muimge, the duties of 
varimu caster guests, saimfice*, and <Jtber tnaitert He also forwards a 
set of the Jouma^ and times speebj attention to the June X timber of 1891. 
He has not been able to finish hhi Utr of Tu» Blwita, hot faojw* to be 
able to do 50 in time for the printing of the Congross " rfatiaerioiw- 1- 
Finally the ijhastn Forwards a Grammar, the Supwlmy Vysinmo, a 
grammar equal to the SiddhanLa Knutntirii* but easier in style, which bt 
publishek (The " fejna ofa Critical Journal" b bailed at die Oriental 
University Institute.] 

Referring to the inscription in Prof. Y^nxctuoi Askttrfc Summary 
of Snnvrni Retrarch, the learned sampler Bap :— 

,J In Portugal, -r. far m I know, there arc tutly two Indian inscriptiona. 
both at die country seat nf Penlia Verde, at Citilra, plowed hi the t\ irierte** 
of si son of porch to the chapeL. TTut cm the right: is the target it hi* 
been deciphered, hot not wholly translated, and was explained at the 
Congress of ( hn^tiajiin, in jSlfo. 

t give here a phototype reproduction, made fti the National Tress of 
Lisbon. In Mi OosmiLU, from a photograph reduced oncTtttoib the 
iLimi.ik *ijc, by Sir. Ottflauho 

Tbb uutJtplkm ha • some interesting historical itid litcraiy | minis eis 
tegaiJ-. Ifulta, From the 14th to the- rand lute* (hoc h enough to ihmr 
that four branches of the Phil critical Srhixd of the Paxtipui^ luufuLd 
by Sactilis?-, cxuicd its (juriant m out 13 th ixnttuy, 

(The fmxriptitin I Jean ilir date Vikraua Sain hat, 1343, in ilu? mulith? uf 
the tart line.) lie was eoraidfcrcd .it that time a native of Carahjtia 
^Kfirphanu), the modem Kirm n, artdnffrig* to Pr. Bidder 

Of the lesser iffi-eription, which I1115 some has-rdicfsil shall shortly try 10 
get a photograph taken for printing : for of that (already} taken no 135* 
can tie mode for (purpose of) study.* 

Professor Aymowict* Delegate of the French Ciiwetnment, rand a paper 
on r, The Ancient Tchampa of tcuIoChircL ’ This people, after having 
undergone a series of invasion* hf the Chinese foam |hc 41b in the roll* 
centuries of the present cra„ were finally conquered by the Antiamitcv Same 
of the Tduunpa were Mahanmutilani atid some were heathen, the loiter 
section being much d^toet^ted and cifrnqxuL Their rartanit ware 
iety rurimii They worshipped the fmfiaa goddess Bhagavat, the wife 
of Sivi, and they olu> worshipped turn of the Kings whom they had deified 
Hiey had many <4her feecofuhiry deities, m well m genii und dem&ni' 
Tbdi pwutaon fortius indnded Allah, Mahoioct, and Clircii, of whom 
they liad Iciunt fium the Koran. Castes irrtt Tcropiied among them : 
and tberr feUtfow riles eonducied by pnrss of different grades, and 
by pri&tcE^s, who were huptred by foe gods modi as the Greeks sought 
biptmfon frmu the Ddpbk rnefe Crcmatsop m pacti^ed among 
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tlvjin. ami live acoompinyiiii; cer-sawny was very Sons anil expensive. 
I'lie fttmml bane and snni: others, which wtre considered wwt honour- 
attic, were curefull} preserved and ph-jed in boxes os' metal interred m the 
font ol small caints The fmnii) tomb included generally five of there 
aims, these people. set down in die midst of a Chinese mvilreation, 
represent^ a curious vestige of an aatieni |»eopb of Indian ctviliiaiiun. 
Sir LtfEt Gsims now took the Chair. 

A hiper by the itev. Dr. iivtw 'ruX wa* read by Mr HauqfiaPi which 
wilttie published in the 14 Traijisttmus ’ and which created considerable 
attention, on the subject of the origin of the Armenian alphabet. 

Dr. BarOXiax siatcd that the Pahlari, Syrue. and Creek alphabet* lud 
Uetxn used by At menu nr, and su were ihi;*« Lmgtugc* *1 divine seraii e- 
tn 40S a clergyman, Misfop Varda pet, invented the prevent alphabet. 
When made known, it was found that another had already been invented 
by j Syrian Bishop. hut on trial this was found wanting, and lie was 
cmnnitssimtctl to perfect (tod develop it, This he did hy the adoption in 4 
modified form of lire Plutukrinn ulphdiet, which has thus become the 
source of die Armenian. The latter lull of ihc Paper explain* in a tannn- 
dirtic wai ihc legend* which have grown up around Meamp, 

Dr i.tiTxr.t then *uied dial Captain Da* would favour the Congress 
wnh an deposition of " Indian Music 1 JUthia cwoing ' 1 Conversations ami 
reremug in tlsi’ir lamented Member, Praf. Fonilmmnuw's Pah and other 
Manuscript*, regretted that no reply I mi been received fh»n Dr. Rost, in 
whose temporary rJturgc (hey were. and that he diuuld not have sent them 
fur Inspection to the Congress in Section (c 2}, ’* Pali and Buddhism, where 
llicy would have been greatly appreciated, although asked to do » Ma 
by Mb. For *-lihamm et jikI hrnisdt 

J)(. LtjtMtu thcti referred in terms high pnsse to Al 3 h$ E-Iiuory v 
Hindu Medical iki'- nev , 11 by Pandit tairanlhun. to his account of the 
of 40a drugs and id the iUu>lrative collections of Sainre Drugs generally 
|,y pandit A. 1 Vaidak physirhui, and Hakim Sajad Ahmad 

Shah. Vtimlfll physician. Paodil Jaounlhan trad also sent him a mmpi 

medical Sanscrit Manuscript. Among odua mailers stated by this leading 

Vaidak physician ws» the following r— 

Medinor, lira taught by Urahnu in one per: of the AihaivaA eda, and 
continued in legends to be taught by the gods, was revived at the be> 
ginrimi: of the JWijugn, at a Hygienic Congress In rite Hindi a vis. hr 
L»KB»t Derad in the lime at Parikhtt, ruler of India, -ho wrote a new 

Satgluta (or system of medicine} in nine part*, following 'he forme* 

works. Diftreot chemists have different diets and medicine*, which must 
lie taken iota consideration with the different constitution and hum nun 
of the lusdy. Hence the Muhammadan Vundoi vystern has lwsefl modified 
in India, ami approximates ‘e that of the Hindu*. Hygienic precept* 
incorporated tr, the Hindu nl^ n < »> prescript ions regarding deanlme* 
and abstinence from meat and strong drinks. The Hindus also km** ,Jl 

Simiiia fiiBftikta cun tutu*. . , 

A Dr. Murad in Atmmgrebc's time cmimvraitd 500 kinds offerer. Uihera 
«»y there are only 84 i and that tire total of diseases lie between 300 ami 
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40a. 'Phe Hindu yystem number* them a* * ^,77^ t!S®rtnt medicine .trc 
prescribed for the dark and light hakes of I uti Ltr month!., and foi d Efferent 
parts ©f the dfljv As the Vim£ni system adopted many thmga its India 
fran the Hindu, so heta European medicine, ifi o?m£ Chiraitu, Cine bon a, 
aniseed, etc. The Hindu system* as beher attired to the nnUm: of the 
country Mid the habits of the people, should be propagated by t’rovcm 
ment among the people,, who would derive more ndvariUigc from it than 
from any uther less suilah!?. Puittlit Jvtfl&imAN also wjmed the European 
fjiirdw?H^ of Indian wheat grown for sale? ifrajiective of pr v\kt soil and 
imtrmrt 

I>r. Lttt^fin drew the attauum of the Meeting to the % r ^m lmjH/rtance 
to medical Tcteflcct of the Paper In rhe Hindu VahLik, js jIso m the 
Muhammadan Vtindni, systems of tnedfeine, there wits rmcrfo telfctitt and 
much experience of the nature and trualnienl of disease* These were 
i[wutiT5 that might have gone to the Hygienic Congress, which would also 
have been 3Lulled by M. dailie s Baud manuscripts, ant eci pa ting by two 
hundred years the last word of European medicine ns regitrtk living genus 
luring of drtcjic. This grand ccjflLtfbutiriti nf l*adj ! j iniirdbnii dc’ 

served the om^t recognition of the Congress, which would, no doubt, 
al&o signify ii> approval of the Papers and CdLiariim* FciTwairted by the 
other native! medical pmctilioiiera* (Applaud.) A rimiljr collection of 
Iforemi difcjfs hid been promised by Ur m Stapf, but hod been detained 

Dr. Lv.is nek then referred to l kipalat birin's Ihiptr on -i Idol Worship" 
After Jin eJtp!;jnation of the origin and raune of religion* ide.JS, ire proves 
by Vetiac mi iJpAnftW analym,arwl hy either historical evidence, that kfol 
worship was unknown rill lately in India. Then, showing how it eamc into 
vogue, u id the gods worshrjspedJre gives the rides for building temples 
find for I lie making of idols* tlie ceremonial ol initi*tjtui r xnd tire forms 
of woishippinip He concludes dint Idol ^orebtp h a to 

the weakness of shosc wlio are unable to worship without ciira neon* aid, 
and drat nlok are the pluEnvopEti’/ul means of helping to com eiutaie 
attention during worship for the weaker folks, \hough unfortunately this 
obj«:i has been Um sight of m I he course of time, till the oh! Vcdic re 
figiun fcu dc^cTMiraied imn gross worship of idols for ihemselve^ 

Untfer the htad of 14 Ohiext.si. FotfcLQM*" 1 *r I uiirrer announced the 
Legend*, lay*, nod Fables of Hurua, on lbs Pamir* the irvealled Mm4 
dunyi T m roof of the world. These would form a most atiractive begin 
mng to iht subject of Folk I ere, which bad been Ind tided in the range of 
thisnrii-ni.il Congress in ordtif to give facts ami a lingukib H as also an bis- 
tnnral„ Ujtsia to the conjectures of Folklurfet^ s.. Cat as ttm Ik^t < ju- 
(Knacrd. Hie classical simplicity, Tot Irisnmed, of the cak^ of the tcipjwed 
M ^ lhc Ary ini nujt " iluod mu in dLuming ton tram to the gTOlKi^uc 
^nd disjomttd piiedlitics wfrldi sometime* cngagnJ thn aiEetitiun uf Folk’ 
lonius in then «arth ntto mkvtfak of FoSWan; in European ^her 
couimicJS- ^The f^genij™ and lap of ChitTnl *' had alrady f^i de¬ 
lated to ihi Members, anil he wa^ mm able to azmdmure the urm-nl of 
TOram pages of - and FolMnre uf the Proving , 3 f Kum.on 

^ UnhwaV collected by ( langa Dm U F ed p tu whom a Cemficnte of 
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Approval would 1* *wmd*L ‘IHere WtlM, However, l*e ftO lime to read 
them *>r the Huiwa lore at ih» Congress- 

Ur Lkitner stated that a number of schemes had ' ■ ‘ 

authontte like Sir M.Willhumand Prof. Suuik y la&K*. f« r f AS3tn ,R ' _ 
I?W, Ixui vs Lamhmc^ and Hwimcw rt»$WTtiwly. The Congress in it 
variuus Sections had ptn in face egtdnst all attempt* at a uniwsa tt.ti) ■ 
litefutimi, which, with few except inns, vrerc generally mad- ■> t wt T * 
welting a royal ros«l to teaming. The Congress* at the «lg^ , | ‘ ,n 
>( Itontet, had merely uked for a scheme of trandiWUK” 1 «>» "- ,l 

l^tgWtK^ generally, stilted for the uw Of European sdiuj its, _Ww**w, 
to instance, the native duartem were too expensive to print, not m any 
w.TvtoSupets«le the native diameters for the use of iwtno A'lL-niion 
w.xs also drawn to HthCgwpHy ^ a means for reproducing texts am 
nreserving ttnental raUgruphy u» cost (in the Em) «rf pen« as *p.ru 
shilling (in Europe) for print. Several Abate* of the tongre* had 
contributed memoirs on the subject of tran-d.torai.on, ami Hu 
that ttec should be referred for etvisidemrian to the IMtvc 
'H.e MattfiO was odofCed, ate * direrttMon. m which Mr. R. mhair 
Imd Griffin, Mr. M. Wood, and other* showed the futiHly Of any umveLrt.il 
sthme, and ihc iinteir.tbihiy «.f taking up the time of the Mecuug with 
tti,. disruption uf the various schemes nnw submitted 

Mr.' V. H. M Coftfctit, Itotegnre of the Asiatic S-nttely nf Ceylon, gave 
fiEim- account of the work which liad ten done of Uto yejm by die -’-T 1 ™ 
Goremment in Instigating the remains of the ancient f^g**"* 
epigraphy the id:ind. and in preserving the remain* of the ancicnl liteia 

mre of the Cingalese- . r _ 

The following Resolution was then passed :-** l Hat ^ ^S»> 
acknowledges the eminent sendee* rendered to Oriental Leirmmj by the 
Government of Ceylon in invert igating irahitecnrral and epigraphy! 

» pXav .IK — *«**» 

Cnnress *«Td desire to .i.gt the Gqronfuent to redoubled tixc*th^ m 
this ra..,t useful held, ami that Mr. Corbel reccre thv thanks of die ten- 
fot )., 3 interesting statement. This Resolution to I* respectfully com- 
inuricalciJ to the Government of Ceylon and the Secretary of Statu. 

The Meeting closed at 5 - 3 ° 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER * •&/>- 
Ontrrcrv C'aksesw at tuu Ijuusv or tttr. Ixcotpouxitu 1-tw 

Sc*ulit* 

'Hie evening mevtmy took the form of a mreJJ're or rewtfr* ihe 
Council of the Incorporated L* Society throwing open Ihe library ami 
other portions of the Institution to the Orkntolisa 
Ca)«ain I>a* gave iUuttralte* uf Indian musk, prefaced by s lecture, 
ami succeeded by a conversation, in which tire Freskkni, M- dc Rosny, 
M M. tk Uretem, Opj*rt» Hagopian, and other Members touk jiarL 1 he 
[mulct had Staled that there were two «ut* <if music rn India, one with 
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s^v^ri rifjlts in tbr seated I3w Uw European* in ihc Carnalk , and I be other 
with only (Wfe noit^ r —Prefe^or ^skctl at wlvu; penosi tho 

rnUMcikn* in iht (aniAlir hati begun to use a scale of seven noEes It was 
wdl ktiown to students of inuscc that for centimes the scale of five note* 
wa5 the easily One known in Europe, Vht value of the notes of Oriental 
tntasH] could oniy lie reproduced on llie violin,, hut not on the organ or 
piano. How had the learned lecturer uianjgt=d to tcproduE^ ofi the piAUD 
the scaks of Indian rnusic^ whose intmub were ki) iliffemiu 7 —Piufanar 
OrraRT pointed Din dial the loftes in Arab Eniivic were touch more 


numerous They had quarter ttraa, a (ha which iht lecturer hoJ n»r n- 
fetxtfd Id_— Captain: lMr uid thru intervEih than wnd-tones were 

regarded as graf^ notes. I he sealift iff an Indian Rapii had lieen sent to 
tii Ejtglbh capen, f>r* Elite, who found that the intervals did not corre¬ 
spond in ogr irUrrvdv, and the scales were useless for purpose* of re»earcli. 
-“I ei if Wwtf to quest ions suggested by the President Pmtesor ScuLFiLtii. 
Mid the C3dte*e prmres liad ago found out the mantm, adopted since 
in the Whi, that it required very little wisdom to govern a nation. Ins. arise 
the majoriiy were always but little derated above beaat*. — In rato ifra 
fsinhw question (mm Mr Didsv I Sectary td die Jitpanw Seoionfwten 
tlse Emperors of China IioeI .il uodoned the wise policy nf Getting tiling 
alone, the gcncml opinion was, th*t if there was any count!? in Asia more 
over-adtiiinUtered than nnodrer, that emmiry waa f him 

PiDfesaor Soil£ cn, in reply, said the Emperors had never abandoned 
their wise fausts/air* policy, T^tie was no f lovemiTient in die vorfd so 
deinocatk *s * hma. All the ttrniEwraitie* runtri limed their allotted quuLi 
E ° of tiie Siaie ami nu CJovermraii i>r potentate in ntnn.i 

would dare to vim the unue num Mott of the crimes committed in 
t hru never emir htfnre the Imperial courts at ail. but were pnlhbcd off 
by the village courts of jnstirm He had lived n good uLiEiy yir4i!w in Chins, 
ami he in in; vaythjt In: nr.vej anywhere enjoyed more real freedom than 
in China, not ovn in sins amtttffi where a nun hid a gnat d.M of j M iliik.sl 
iijiwtj; but wry link- jKjwnal freedom* lit (Jsinii a eouEd do as he 

lisftl n he itepr within rise hr It was nut so advanced 4., | n pnn in its 
hiienil tnannent w woman. but that would come. Still, rven at nresent, 
Uutu waft not «j bwlin that twpett an was generally thought Woman, 
ie esrtnmiKt arnid .ihccre. will alwniw reign, in tvny rountry of live world. 

I ne «aMw was attended Uy numUr ni tadi« ; and the amutic 
™ dl,cft r 0n * hincse vubjecis, ^ aniroiinred at a previous 

racewig. I lie llMaks «<l all j>T,.- ( -n| were cnnvcyttj to Mr. Urn !.:ii|| 
atV . * Jt 1 ^ lrJcnl arili l ' tK,n( 'd ,J f ihu Irveuqromcd l^aw Society, who had 

!llt this evening, and tad thrown 

open ihetr Hail lw lll( meetings. 
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THURSDAY MORNING, SEFl'KMUEIt la, *&)», 

Gfits ml Affctfox r** (4 Arrjtt. 

Prof, P« Cafoliimls in thk Oiair. 

Thu List Business Meeting nf thv Congress wai laid in the Inner 
Temple HrtlJ, when 1‘rofesor t-ssoUJViss, Represemalive of tin: Gw* 
tnivcroincnf, took the Chair 

lVutaftor AttKi. introduced ihc wonungj proceeding 5*y referring to the 
woik done by ihc Congress in various bfStttftt* of Oriental phiMogy* 
Speaking of the new c las sifi cation ot Russian veils [Kufio*edi l?y Mr. 
MiuLidl, if* many juans Secretary u> llw British Embassy 1 % Sl K-terduirg, 
he expressed ihc hope tbafc this suggestion would receive aU die uikefrtRra 
which it fb^crvetL The heme went lieyond the ordinary eifdwm! ion of 
fctttqan rcrUJ iLivttiotut, and was iniemlcd to [wove that terminal venreis 
iipiihtrd snort! than the mere d^U nn inn t Lori of iccue amt mot*!. Ihcre 
wa* ample aridetK« adduced m iuppfrtt of the new theory, in ibe fehape of 
rbsiiltcd [bts which Mr. Mhtliell intended diottly id submit to the eiatfl- 
iraiiinn of the learned world* 'Hie pobkraiiori uouhl take the f^nu of a 
Ru^utn grammar* cmU*lymg Mr. labour during hk buig re ’^ 

rience in the Ru^ian capitaL With regard in the Egyja^fhd*European 
iiftniiias so palpably visible in the languages of (he two race*. (he*c alhni 
lies had lately been also o^rtmed m religious rite* and symbol llic** 
symbol^ which apparently went Iwtek iq the moil ancient period of the 
mistier' religion* pen: neither generally known by Hindus not very 
wtllitigli tiunmunicaied by the ^uliariv iacred Brahmin in which 

ihe knowledge of them wa* vested. Mr. Hugh Nevdk of Ceylon, was 
une *>f the few Kuttopejins acqnaintnl with the ^ciet lore of the p?:e*tEy 
ra.-iic, jihI he wmild make 4 ^n ihc subiei t The Indo 

t k-imartrc and I-^yypSfcUi limguaps not wdy contained the emu nx>U % but 
rn many instances die umc derivative--* In Egyptian slw t ixiiiHincc of 
the vanoui forms artliilHiinhSc to ihcse tit primitive ^jnech liXpWfied 
the eiymologr of each form ; whereas in the [jwlt> European inttlly, C 3 ch 
language, s-- a nde* containing only une cd the scveoii form of the WE, 
in the ideienee uf the o::i :r L tsgnarc [onus* could I'jc t^yinnlogpcd hy 
menu of its own preserved nuter^l Alone. Egypttan, supplying this want 
both for itsdf and ImicFamapcm, uiJorffrl ihe tneam of explaining the 
ufigm of ^ur woid>—i /., the jirc-hfrturic crcarion nnd ^jowlh of n.-t5fln 
in th^ ruliivated rnr^ of Ihe worltl Hence Egy(*jnn etymciEngy ^miw dny 
wtiuIiI dr> ftir die hisuwy -rf" the v. dal and latdl^ timl motkm oJ wi 
hrain what ihc Darwinian divrrnirn^ did fur (k groked evolution uf tile 
corpora) wOfhL fWcssnr Alid OMichiiled by nsixnmtftriif^ ihe forma- 
nofi of |irofesK>rahir^ for thr jatni osnfisamlite mh dy of E^rptian Rtwl 
Jrui&i^rmunjC eiynmingj^ as one of th- great |JrikU^ical and ^ckniific 
wanli uf the lime. 

Mr, ifrM:n Neviu. ^old ifoi ihc philoJugiad rmnccrinn lietwern India 
and E^ypt v^iuppcxtal hy certain ancient ami almost bbtfokwc*hnk and 
rnyth j ■'■ hif FR I tustomi Hie j.li: lic.viti uieil !)y tiie <.iovi taste <»I heyi^n 
ci ffk)Ufdy rcallutl theomick. iiait-= of Egyi‘4 1 and 'heir ai* called for (unluj 
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imjatty. Rice was still pounded for ceremonial festivals in tJiose lioats ol 
stone or wood* while at the riiioa of AniUfajaptim laigt; ^looe boats were 
found of dites between joo ire, ami 400 m±., which were trad to hold 
riE:e for die tojiil alms. Such aiTimU^i towera* wen: somcwtuU obscure P 
but ihcmtu of ati image of tCimmikcnn, the cetattaJ (nw among the Tamils 
(if Souifkaci India and Ceylon was ahuiluttrlyn wry fe d of Ids worship* 
The image was used a* a car at Munition, in North Gefton, to support an 
image of fimoTiiiisw.ira^ nr Siva, ifte relf-cicated. The myth and ctocom 
were of otacm? antiquity, the cesusml cow typifying the fertility of nature 
m Southfin Indian myrhologj 1 . He did nos assert that the affinity which 
had been observed between Egypt and India necessarily came from ihe 
former place to the latter, as k might or might not date from a time and 
place taftite Isis worship reached its great seal in Egypt. The subject was 
in too eariy 3 stage of investigniiou to permit of a definite theory bdnij 

it If t| hC<L 


Pxuir, C AntL tow eook the Chakil 


M. sito re aiI a summary of a Paper by P roit^am Mjtspcm, the 

distinguished French Egvfttlagb^ <in ^ Egyptian account of me Ctea* 
turn M. Mabfiefo said there were nymemns in^mnL:e^ among the maim- 
irtctiH nf she iaih dynasty at Henmipolfe* of ureanxm having l>een eifciitcd 
by [he gods by means of sj^eech related, or by incantations. As an in- 
sttanre^ Hermes was recorded to have laughed six times, cadi laugh g£ViU£ 
bmh ro a being and a new pin-name non. The earth on heaTin^ thorns ml, 
■^vea cry, bent forward, and three rivers liegan to jw. Another city in 
Heliopolis* which ai a very early hart the privilege of Iking 

ifie |niiu.jiJ4l sent of theological study* tad, at a different epoch, conceived 
.in idea of otaiion totally di^i net iioul the Htrrmspoliimn* While l lcrnla- 
taught iliat the Croatian hid been eftbtfed by the voal espre^iuti of 
lhs Hi vine wj|f ( the IIeiiojKi]itar» ihixilogy titiyht that maienal or I mite 
power tad abovv all tatn employed At the vfcaiion. From a mass of such 
evidence as this, M. Maspcro ertoMkhed [be conclusion thut the history 
of rise creation liy the mice of tnxi w** an undent inadiimft, identical with 
the Scriptural account in Generis. (Great applause J 

Karon 1 iinon tin Revise g£ve an account of certain Eg}prion Iwcitsc-fii 
at to ihe creation ot man illustrated l^v their metaphysical Ictr n* 1 be 
ivqctml man was the subject of one ct^atton, the >pfritual or individual of 
n not J ter. Ulm we cull stimatuc was by them culled die good name, 
frame of the Pioteimta Pharaoh* cdlcd ihcm^dm the Ki—ctat is, the jict* 
wruficattai of Ka (the chid Sun (kid) m the world, Sg the RabbalktiC 
J«w^idorcd the Ka of Jflbvth miher than 

A re^uhittott £td«ptod tliiii a telesrani of nunsratukuiou iihuukt lie 



V t - A. 1 i.j i T IMrgate of the IjhmigrapJun: Sf^aety of PanS^ read a 
r.s^r on Caste £hm art eihnugruphical poml of view. Ha □otm^n out ih^r 
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lu !«r a living ttingnt The general Ignorance prevailing in primitive times 
dccciisrily involved the nuitiimn ol a in mar lung i.aatc the 

Ernfiinim, The nece^itj of having men always on guard against the at¬ 
tack* and invasions of neigh I muring race* with different lenidwc® W lo 
the mnrinr da»* nr carte, 'I'ferre two leading castes reprwertwd the two 
leading principles in the constitution of cmlkalion—the religious and the 
Military. The civil principle, pMptfly *" ntlled, (lid not come MHO «**- 
efloe until it later period. The protesroll of agriculture, always bold in 
high honour among notions, follow! in the naiitfal tinier of evolutkm- A s 
time advanced, two principles became dearly defined, earl).’ type of its 
own rivi floti nn, and these priiidptes manifested themselves in two leading 
ginu]is uf people. The one was a group 01 free people with < Ijvks. who 
ummnteed tilwm and staliffltjf; mid the other was a group of peoples, 
who, without tastes; secured the equality of all in principle under ih« 
authority of ,-i single absolute mlci- Between these two group* the con¬ 
noting link wus wanting, but it would be found in briiltipnji into harnuJny 
[fit tew older principles which were apparently so ifrmonci Sable. 

A p^pcT wi*re*d by M. Ravmud on Hr, Leitnerri book ire ling of the 
language, rart, and .-/ninirie'- ot litm/.i, Nacyr. and 4 part of \aiin. It, 
Uilner's book ™ rrompiied for the (birernititnl of twfK !o Wpkifi and 
gi'.t an account of the lkirdistAn counny, whose r.v e and UnjpLicLi he- haii 
first discovered m rKfm. With mpert t« the SfWaa language, there were 
grounds for believing that iho name Krmxa ought ai t«ir lime have menu! 
the country of the I tui»; whilst analogies might 1* found bctwinro the 
primitive type of Hujtgarian aiui that of the itueresting language of which 
I it. i.eitner treated, There wore some very singular character): ires in 
Ihiv language. Hu- pronoun and tht uoitn, Tn nil iil: iters ifFintrog a 
peropn .vr a people in thrir dally lives, were so inseparably connected 
Thai they had no meaning by themselves-^,, <*,.my heart: #**, lliy 
heurt : n, hi» Kant; #Mf, our heart: KWf, your hrart; r: , drew heart- Bur, 
if the pm nominal sound is Laleii away, the sound " s, which then .slnnc 
rvuwmt.nl, meant nothing. The reasoning was, How w af . it polite that the 
word, say, "wife,’ should exist unless it wav >amctn>]y\ wife : >t that a 
head or an arm or an eye should csirt with nut belonging to a jiertttrt? 
There ’were also peculiarities of gender and number. Thu plurals of many 
feminine nouns were tnascalirie, and r iff rwrii, and things were sttltdivfded 
into male or female .iccartflng to their fancied srewigirr or weaker usc^—c.^. 
liter gnu i* used by men while hunting, and ts therefore masculine; hm the 
metal* arc feminine bccui*c plates and dishes are made of inci.it. and are 
in charge of the women of the huusSMd. just as an; certain rlolhs which 
ihoy -cw or otherwise manufacture- Whenever there was :t word de- 
noting a thing, ('□ruiiiion, or Adion distinct from their own mtnumual 
relariritii. ii mtut be nrte of cotn|hirntively recent imroduciirfh. The Icgendi 
o! ttodbtatt proented many cmwi enures to (M'imiri'v I-'aity Tales. flic 
sacred drum w.is still (track by liivisildtr hands when nt was (o lie deeUred, 
and beds rang in the mountains when the fairies wishes! to anomtuikatt 
with their favourite*, 

Lit. LEIX NEK then road a very interesting and important paper by Mr, 
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TtttJRSDAV AFTtHNUON, SEPTEMBER to, 1*9'' 
CawcLimisG Gcxeieai. Mketisc; oi the Cokgju£$Sp 

At l!ic Ciincluding Meeting in the afierruxm* the Chair wo* uteri by Dr. 
'lAVi.cm, Shutter ai St. Johns College Cambridge. Anting iho-^ imsefit 
were M. 'icmtadms (Creek Mtnrtierh Cwninnndcr Fuller 
of 3 r-rnl K-Tniiaftml), Hir l^rpd CtHfin* Don Pascucvl de C.aynngt^ f taiem! 
Dciindiy, iWi Ojiperr, Baron Textor do Ravi*i_ Mr, PL Cult, Prof* C.iro- 
I ides, Prof, ConJier, M* & d'EftolT (Tice Director of Public Inutruction at 
Sit, Petersburg),, Murtsignor I-iiny, M. Madfcr sk MontJnij, Prof. Schkgd* 
Prof. Moorct, ProL }■«(, Or, H. W, Bdlcw. M. Uk® de Ro*ny, Prof. 
Ai/Lit, Fixrf- Dtidiidiu, Prof, Si monel, Pro£ IsoIkk, Mr. Dngcnri- (Joh T Mr, 
Okc»kk AL Oalne- Mr, R, O. Hahhtmon, M l.urtaitltAt 1 M- CMUvitr 
RfrMiT egard, M, A, Jourcfehi, M F- liuimct, M. C Reynold. Prof. Dr* 
% T : Ite*. The Rev. ft H. Wriglir, Mr. C EL D. Rkck, Mr Dadaitfitf 
Nantoji, Sir Kkturd Meade, Genera] I , Dfmnchy, Mr, Hyde Clarke, Co 3 . 
Tyrrell, Mr. Manns Adler p Mr. 1 ; . Fawcett, Col* Britten, Mr. Rind ere 
Vtiirtti Mr. Chaiies Inland, Mr. H_ Reynolds. Mr* A. M. Hr. (t. 

H ago pi a n, Prof* A. Fodnelh, Mi. W. Kooks, Mr: Rnice Joy, M Wi Q+ C. 
Hait 4 Dr* WTUfeiwa, Mr. O. N. Hooper* Mr. ¥- H- AC Corbet, Cflpr. 
A d’ttgciu-Itargh, Dr. IMuW, Rev, W. M. Junes* Mr, A. 1 * Uwis, Mr, 
Charles Johnston, Mr. Martin Wood, Shaikh Ful vid-flin Ah»ud t Zuhid AS 
Khan, Mr. IL M. Patikhitotf, Mr Charlie S. Ikant, Mr, Stcmdaic, Dr. 
Cliamcid^ Dr, ladincr, and others, 

i>f- I .El] see, Alter referring to the Statute* of the Firvt [iUcm*tknai 
Qtftgms of Ocienuthtts, held in Paris in 1873* by which it wus thenr ddtj f 
IcfxifC bringing their labour* to a ronclttsion, to appoint the country in which 
ihe riEiii Meeting w in* lg held, and to choose the President, who should be 
a mitrie ot ihut country, said he bdieved that it was the desire in Spain 
that the Tenth International Cviogi^ss should be held cither at CrOiwda 
or Seville* and no* later than the rath of Octotw* oT next year. Since 
then a cominiiiucation had teadied them (turn the Sptmiih ConptantnC 
expressive alike of a hope and a wish that tliey mij^ht haic the pfeaaiLic ol 
entmaining theQpgifcM nest >oli before the rtth (Mtilicr. He bd^ned 
il tsas the general dt;*ire in Spain that Seville dfeuhJ lie the pluce nf 
meeting. The invitation liad Uen fommOy made, and it wm* fd die CVm- 
eluding Meeting |o nuify the formal iccejiutaec at a previous General 
Meeting of die Congre^. in acfWiTdance with Amrte IU- of ihei Ifjgmil 
^r^iutcs, it *4, their tlmy to ekcl a I'mirJm of the country in which 
tlicy ivere to meet, and it wa* proposed shat the Fretiidcni sfeould be 
SeAor Cjutywaj 4 rl < -I’.tiHn The Mtetrr^ of tins year had conuibutgil 
to die resuertiun iht Siaiutiiry CtmgresK, which fiiat tu dut.itJed efee- 
when?] metal J'arii in and it had been deterniirKKl to issue to the 

JlctuU-n a Ihyifann, *hwh wnidd reron.1 iheiT pan in lltesieji that hid 

>«u uluai, Anil give them a right to votit at all such Juturc Statutory 
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Cortgir?^ of wludi they might beer me Me ml per*. r Hu- Comjrc^ had 
already mriM ten Metlab of Honour foe important (iHgin^i 
irtnc J Hpkimai d Honmrr fin of high liiersiy value, such as the 

Summaries 4>f Keararch in Oriental siwdithitt. thisiy-cighr ( .'ejtifi- 

calcs of Honour foi valuable Paper* or reKSUrk, forty-one Cenificnlr* uf 
roeriimioiis Papers m je<ard* F twenty Medals of Merits nnd twenty-two 
Cetiifkaics of Approval To M Cartajlhiu^ M. Cbine, Mr Petrie, Mr, 
Fawcett, and Mr TsuhoL Medals of Honour had been awarded for (heir 
services to Science; Mr Petrie rceemti£ the Diploma of Honour ns well 
To a number of gentlemen, hearty votes uf thank* or Cotnniirinanitkc 
\! id 1! 1 It.uI I j cv et iii -rii nbi. T htr Faci :iitive Com mi 111 c was the if " COttritf 
do IVraittiJEnce,™ and would sit till, the net E Meefir^ of I he L'onin ess. Hr. 
i^ettner Iteing In special charge of die publication* (ehm). As for the 
various pniptaali that had been made by the Sections or at General 
Meltings* they writ all ^nx-c|Hed and mdnr-”J. in priridple by the Con- 
gnrvv, Ifcivitu: detail* to the Executive Committee, including the General 
Scrrelary irheurv, 

The proposal regarding the plan; and date of ihu ncit Congfe** wav then 
jiut TfP the Meeting and assented to unanimously, S^.-hor i ‘.mova!- rle f n-t lIIis 
being nmftmnted ibe President of the Tenth Seaititury ImemnhonLil Cun 
pesaof Oriemaluts, 10 iw held at Seville ncu hneribui irrhOcmhcr, ilhji 

M. (Ipfert intimmirid a oommunirali^n which he had received from The 
Trench GovernmetrL offering the Congress their hospitality nc-M year, Imjs r:p 
unaware. however, that the invitatiinn frr.mi Speiu had been i.rtvi^jsly 
amec|J&ed: and M, i di. Roissiv tnfonneU the Mtf-nfatiy that L lud been 
favoured by the Lite Emperor oi' Jtnjsl with ,i copy of s-imc Hebrew [kjemi 
whhh hk Majesty had and tlu* he intended 10 j^tsrh! the 

Congnets. wuh flitoOiei ropy. 

Dr. LttTVf* then reid a telegram Fmm the finite of Con iiaughf, staring, 
that he hail been unavoidably prrwnTcd firm* attending the Congress. Hi- 
h;al K huwnicr. abuwn his tnlro^t by ending CttEnnci Fgerfon fn inquire 
35 to the progress: that hsd been made. Fhe tongu>% Hr. J^ifntr -aid, 
had received so many L ommu meat ions thnt it would lie impossible to 
pnni them frith the fundi at thdr dinpowd 'Phe rx[lenses of the Coiigrnss 
would amount to atiout jCs.oqo. of wliidi jCr p o&o bad luxti pmanLecd* 
ami if need lie, would be subek.Til.vd by ilixmdf and the OrieULil Uniter^ 
^iry [nhilliite, j£j6&e might lir W-dved by fttlhserfptnrrA el Mem bus, the 
dtiieieHcy luviin; to Lie made up by sak of Con gtv*& jmblk'jiiimt or by 
q»erial rnniribuiionft. They liad, jmung othu coutribumu, so thank the 
OoditFttrfcfifV Coiu|iany and Mr. LndwEg Mund, the latr President of the 
Ckrrm^jd Society, for of whkh they had made. Sir 1 j^*J 

Ihiffirr had enntfihutcd £** l ttkkiril M™h% jCS 5 r. ; Bareu (Ide 
Reuter, Co or, ; Mr. C H II Cannkhad, /j 3 Sir Chari& Kidtekbua, 
£2 21. 1 and the Maharaja af Tmcanenrc- jC t*- Other contribution t had 
Iseen promised ; and the thinks of the Con^rcri .'niri of thu literary world 
werr due to Thrtsr who ha ;3 assiited is, or who wcinkl ossi -t it eh bringing 
out the imfKtnant f^persthat had been l,ud isefnre the Coir^re&s (applause), 
Dr. T&rtjcm. said :—The woitl has to be spoken at thrsCongnrsF^ 
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and crt ihn end of iis fcabcrtffi ihe question natuiahv ariaefr—Haa the Con* 
been a suao«5? To amwer that question we mti&i know what the 
objects have been, and that would lead to a ilendiUm of a Congress. I 
know how difficult defimmn^ an-. and therefore I nhaH rtimtl myselTwidi 
saving that a Congress has two side*—on outside anil an inflkle. When 1 
sp^kof Lh* inside work, I mean all that which h iraaiactal with tlo-ed 
duurs. Learned and repitsenuitivp men might togflbcfp Income 

A^plttited with each other, lead Papers and discuss tfcgm with ^tat pufib 
and might just as well do ftH this in secret conclave. Utaic there is another 
^ide to la; * isnsidued due publicity which ts in accordance with the 
demands of she age. We ourselves wish to make some impression on the 
p U b]jt v and from till* point of vie* die Congress b a demOiUtraiicki on 
hchrif of Offenial rtudi®. We wish to inrervsl die public in diem, and 
xkui'i to bcnefti the otusc. We have rtzLvcm in many wap* to be MtisSed 
that we have received recognition- Wc have received a grucitmA messge 
f(uui the cjiicen. and wc have also to crnigiutubfo- oiJtselvo on the attend¬ 
ance uf eminent and representative meri, especially of his ExcdUenty nn 

tny riyiii 1 M. ijennadtuih who m the fmt Meeting charmed us with hU 
eloquent and Just description of the gomin of Grti?ce There Ss another 
reason for aalisfiitttiML Tin: Press lias given ^oo*L full and intelligent 
rrfwHs of -jut pweedings j Lind this to our advantage, because it is 
nerey^ry for u* in show to the public dial we deal no; only with 
nl^tiK specula! km h, but also with maiiera of very obvifiOfc human interest 
and public utility. Nothing it more interesting to the flriiiih |»i1ilic dum 
-ji:::uimt5 of the travelh of African ,ind dtlrer eiplonjrs; and we have in this 
direction provided that which of the utmord interest to the public and to 
the world. Wc have also shovm that there b something in the way nf a 
nooimcfdd application oi ^ludic* winch wc pursue. 1 ran only now 

declare this Congress 10 be closed and l think we are all sariafied that it 
lioa Wii a success. [ in vile you ad to meet next year in Spain, (t'heers.) 

Tin Keens: Rev, MoxsuiSHt'Lfi Lany. speaking in Freiick said thni it 
vr,ts hi-* pleasatu duly to express to ib-ii learned assembly ibe sympathy 
fell by the Koval Academy of Belgium for titdr labours and the interest 
uken by iluii Unly in the pogpe^ i Jriaual teaming and nfitn. knowledge 
of Oriental language^ HU Lite arrival at the fin* Meeting had imported 
till to-day the oocciuipliflhinenl of a duly whit b the meisbuiiflibW kindm^ 
of the Sccretiry Iretieml now rendered [Krtsililt Since iImt finu aii^ararice 
-it Antwerp of Flaming Polyglot Ihbk of Philip ti.. and the motion at the 
Umvmrity qf Louvain of iht College ot iht Three lungnagt^, the viudy 
of Unvnut tangirages had alway. been hdd in honour in Iklgimu S he 
Acadiiiiy which he represented hail atao Iwsin encouraged in its labours by 
the cvample of iu august iiairon T King l.cnpoM IL The King, still ycung, 
hatl ctniicireii * dtsiie to visit ihd Ivjcsi, and to fete for himself those vast 
icginns. It wi welt known for how many years lu Had showti an active 
and employed ah the material resource tit his eonunaml. and all 
ilw inLeriui saggedtd bj hin keen intelligence, lor the purprisc of further' 
ijii canac 01 emitru!nit* amewtg those African natives, wuh fespes t to whum 
vcvcro! tno^t interesting \ -ifere had l>ecn nmiTilnuciI to die Coiigftsi 
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The Royal Academy would peruse with delighi the nuinemiii Papers rend 
and discussed in Ihc general Meeting* and the raridu* Sections of the 
Congress Your beautiful mono: "Sol onens discutit umbras,” iias been 
surju-'n! by vaut activity , fur ji was not only in the morning thft. the sun 
of snares iliit;i[iaicd shadows, but in tbe evening, bit! in the- very night a 
[*»T|*mcd tin wjUing till jiiWt ten o'clock, when it slili found you active, 

1 11 is science activity had displayed itself, not only among the jwmg 
ttntimn m the field who were still In the first iia! of the djwn of hmhIkjuJ, 
hut nlw> among gtey.boanl«l and grej-4unrtd selwlatt. l-’or himself hir 
should always rente tidier the courtesy and kindm-ss with which he hail Utn 
letvived by the (.’(mjjnsi (Great applause. I 

f.if, Tavuor then proposed a soli: of thank-. ti> tile Benchers uf the 
Inner Temple and to the Incorporated taw Society, for pladng their Hall* 
at the of the 1 longress, :is a!m> to the Knjol .Society <rf Literature, 

Tot ihu use of their Library, and for the Reception un the evening «ii the 
31 st ultimo 

Tite vote was accorded by accLunatjou. 

J'Kort.'^u Oi l t-Ki nM)i\ J -■ vote of to I is. LiitJifd for his 

iervirc.v 10 die Congre*-! as Organizing Secretary, fie said, that to In. 
LeitnerV inomsipniTible tenacity of purpose, genius industry, and touitesy 
wm due whatever nieces* the Ccatgtci-* had attained. 

M. MaWE* lit Mcij) rjAU, in unending the mot km, said that it was 
due to the institution and action of the iamdein (lung re 5 * of 1&91 dial die 
scheme for annual Irtlcrruliorud l utigi»>ca ufOrieLitali‘U> l originated ;u 
I’am in tSyj. foci ticcrt saved from failure. 

Tins action had been calk'd min life, and persistently stimulated by 
JVr. 1.-. it nt-r, wfifl. ,iuihist the most profound discffliragemerib even from 
French supjv-'fjerv, and the most bitter hostility of opponents, had earned 
ih in mod brilliant nf all Oriental Congresses Iiithctto held to 4 successful 
ivnclu-.ion. (Applause.) 

PkoixssiHi Amu, PiuirtraoR Suiucoti, itul Mu. RichaeuCuu* who 
had tunx introduced In. l.citner to a learned Soc iety in 1*58, also spoke 
in the htgltevi terms of tltc (uihHu spirit and great services tu Science and to 
the CattgitK ofUr, lafiUttr, who had Iwcn so ably and devotedly assisted 
by Mrs, l^tutm 

The motion was that cordially agreed to. amidst rqwalcd ■jipiauae- 

Ok, 1 jTTJtFfl, having lunefly acknowledged the vme of < luniks, said that 
his only reward would be the greater attention that his friends and the 
enlightened public insist t%iy to Oriental .Studies, from which higher iiUala 
ami greater benefits could Ik derived titan are dnatnit of in our material 
philosophy. (Applause,) 

At die liinr.tr beid in the evening, which eighty-three gemlurpen 
autTided, sir latest Unarm prwtds.-d, and there were present the 
Italian Ambassador (Count ‘lornictls-brusati), the Greek Minister I I M. 
Germ ml i us). Sir Richard Meade, lUron T«iqt de Ravin, l'mfi*sot 
SdUcgd, Professor Curdtcr, Dr. Oppert, General fiemehy, SI. d'lvsoff, 
t' V1 c e-Director (if t'uhlic Instruct ion of Ru.vru), Professor I\ Carol ides* the 
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Delegate of the Greek Government* the Senator Don F, Je Gayaflg0% 
Dduglfc of the SjujiiaJj Cnvmmen^ Professor Mftntei, Delegate of im 
University of Geneva, M, IL Madto dc Hontjm, and others, Principal 
K Aymonfcr* ihe Dogate of the French O jvenunen: had tuitotuiKiteff, 
been railed away from Midland bj the terkm- illitessof a brother. His 
pbte nf.ti nkfn by tile .iw/ and |thiLanlhfO|*tal + M, E Gunnel* ihfr 
founder of the M nsec Guimct at Paris. 

The CirimitAlt, vlt proposing the toast of ■* The Queen* Empres of 
India," 1 referred m the Queen 1 * dees* interest in fill Indian subjects. 

The toast having been loyalty drunk, Ifr, Leit^e* propo^J 11 ^ 
Statutory Ninth international Congress, of Oriental rati rt He tlie 
Congress had Iwafen an open otu-, and had admitted all schools os' thought. 
No few a Ihrrn shiny-sevcu nationalities bad been represented at the 
Congress and it ]uii friends everywhere. II.- Imped it would long remain 
u fro: and open CrnigTts* p show the wav to suixesa* not only among 
the Itumed, but also among the tomiuercial crnnmimUy mil the [Krupte 
generally. the greai arlvanccuum! .md Ipjndfo of mankind I'Ut; Ii ^ljan 
A u^sarnift responded in thili;in and French, and pro|racd “"Tile 
[JE i.i.itATfrtJ" Hw Excellency ti d'E^^VT' responds! by referring to she 
sucres of the Congress Professor On JLttu - also replied and expressed 
ht.n udnnraduEi fur she lihcml-minded (Vdin;; which had been dtsjibiytd 
by the Member? of she Congress- Mr, G. N\ Hpchuek, representing the 

London Chamber of Commerce* hoped that the Ch mil her would after 
[triia to yciLing men fur file tihljy of Qrienal language ^hejr. liGUO. He 
furliter sugjpe=Lcd that the member* Of the Edumhmn] Comtniilee of the 
Chimlrtt of Commerce might b-f. : -n u\ ^irtunitv afforded them of ^drinii 
site Oriental Imtituiiun at VVoSt iug* (Hear„ hear.) Mft. FaTTHrut 
re [indenting she Edinburgh ilianibef nf Commerce, almo acknowledged 
the uiasb and held out a hope ol <uppvt (torn hb Chatitfttf. 

Professor Of?MT ptojaMttd " The Statutory Tenth Oriental C<mgpt%% li 
which ^-i- to be he IJ m Spam. Li uciei Textor rm K w l-i spoke m stippjrt 
oldie toxat, dunking I Jr Lsitner and the AngloFrench Committee for 
hating saved the principle* of die Gpngresa, and again rendered u truly an 
International Republic of I^net* HespecbUy drank lathe health of she 
pasi ami Mure iVcddent^ l>ord Hltibunr mid TXm Camivias ikl CustiilO- 
f Appfcu.se. I Sciiur T km G,\VAN .t\ . m t v -s^ionsc, spoke of P*._ spctiil fitneiS 
of Spiiin as the place oftDcetLng fur ±Eic ncil Cai^ress, a* ihcre woi ^ lime 
wbtm AiuhEc wjs spoken in Spain. 1 ion alM spoke to a similar 

eirect M r E, M iihkw ur Moyrru. 1 propo&ed ^The Stgnatozj Mtfitttftrt.” 
fontiiug the permanent IkxIv of |bg Congte^, who had adhered lo she 
Statutes, titere were, he Mid, only 35 opponetiU to the 350 
^giLituriffi Emfesor MoMi.r, .rf Geneva, tepl bed on their behalf* .\ud 
is?nfcd die Meeting of their continued ^eadf-t^es* to ihe 0ngm.1l 
prlncipic* and ^Lmu^-, \uhl proputurd M The Piquiotion of 

lineup 1 Studtirs SartStEC^ in respond, said, dun no one 

lud rhme for Oncntai Studies thin Dr, Letmer. whose tnstume 

at Poking m&s one ul the hn.1 attempt* ai a BvstemaUe teaching of 
«>neuul Uogi^s^ .md Eshit^ v hy, alike *oaitmc and practical. Mr. 
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Rjvnomnt slw* vpokc. I>r. Lwrtfet then presented a special medal nf 
hmitjut to the Italian AmluUtalor in rceo^iiition of the worit o* lm 
Government jn ihe promotion «f Oriental Studies, Professor 
proved "Ont Ivxptarers," with whtwn lie nssociaiifti Lhe names of M- 
Cblne, Mr. Fflndes Petrie. Mr FuWttt, Mr- ?**«, Mr. II aterndalc, 
and M Cartel lhac Mr. TsViioi imjtundcd. HR EacceDmcy the (.Ixeeje 
Minister. in eloquent terms, &pnk« « the intelligence ami candour with 
wiiich “The Press 1 had reported the proceeding* of a Congress brimlinK 
with tectaM difficulties, and Mr Evttt Tikmiwwi responded. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER n, i%b 
ExcbRStOT or the Coscres. ro Caohsjdoe. 

The last act of the Congress a wit to the University of Cambridge, 
on the invitation «( tha Vice-Chancellor and Seriate of the University, and 
of Dr. Tayluf, the linear of St. John’* College. The Mem hen, who 
numbered nearly* soo t Wert presented by hr. I*itncr, ihcSet-reur>-General, 
(0 fir. Tayhw, offiQatiiijj for the Vice-Chancellor, m the Senate House, alul 
*tjj^iwi6d hf Dr. Porter. Master of Putcrhouse, the oldest College of the 
University; Professor Mayor, f’rofeswr of latin ; Ur. H*caJate. Professor 
of Anatomy ; Ms V A Humphry. M.A., and Mr, Gtldaid, M.A., St pure 
ItedelI, Mi, Stearns. M A.. Kins’*College Mr.Bateson, H it Kings; Mr, 
r M I.orcbn sL\ , l-'tim. and miters the Members of the Com 

gKB present, there were M, C G d'&off (VfcfrDltecUtr of Public Insttuc 
lint, ji, KiHwai, ProfbsorOppert, ProfessorGirolides<Delegate of 1 Iretete). 
Professor Beauregard, Professor Mamet, ProfeswT Schlegd, Professor 
( irLiilluu:, Professor Fret, Don Vincente d* Vera, Professor Danarim, 
i'rofes-sor Simona. Professor Farimelii, Mr. t. Fa weed, Unload Tyrrell. 
Colonel Britten, Boron dc Kavist, M. Game, Captain Dr. dTrgbctB-Hcrg, 
\'i >i._«air Deritebourg, the Rev. |»r. Jones, Professorde Homy, Proieswr 
<\ ftlitr, piutetor Milton navies. Dr Marcus Adler, M George Raynaud. 
Profesww t-1rj1i--i.fi. Dr- Hem, Mr. [AtijjorO Gab. Mr Tsuboi i/d Japitl), 
H Collami Dr. Nicnt, Mr. A. I- U*'v Mr. BuckneU (of -he Inuor- 
f-jrited Last Societyf, Mr. C, Bmly, the Hon. Mr. Minn, Mr. A. Dhhy, 
huiitid-dm Ah mad, Mr. Brucd-Jov, Dt, ami Mrs. Pankhurst, ami Others. 
After die dScvl reception in the Senate House, the visitors were conducted 
to the Lilwtrry, where the valuable nuumKitpte therein ttmtmned were 
inspected From the iahiary the umpany pancd to the Common-hall ol 
St John’s College, where luncheon w» served. In wdt owing the Members 
of the Congress to iainhniige, Dr I svirm sjwke of ihs hfetmy of St. 
J .lurs College, mwirienmig its cnimerron with the Royal Family for ihres 

pmi-TTL lfnn3. 

In propping the usual loyal toasts, the Maslw reminded his hearers with, 
what rwerena* the name of the ijueen tmisi lw always reticivcd in ihai 
I ’mrenity, of which the Pfince Conaorl had h«n the iUusaiouf ChJmtd!or ( 
;md in a College on wherte roll of mrmljen the first name was that of the 
[Jute of Connaught* Patron of the Congress, 

Hr, Tai lor then proposed " The Huests'' a toast whkh was hckniow- 
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ledged by Delegates of vericrtia natumahtifs—by M- d'Esawm of 
Russia, itv French and Russian; hy M, Ca&OU m- in Greek 1 cm behalf of 
Creese, and by M. C w«OAC in French, on TidmlTof France and Spain, 
in the absence of M. Aymomef and Scnaior Gayarigos. I to* Maori's 

Aulkr conveyed a message frcmi the (Tiitrf Rabbi jjT England* regretting 
his it-LibUiiy la Lie present,. and expressing bin cmnptetfe sympathy with the 
alms of the CbngTCs* generally, md in pirticultir with tbe scheme which 
had fiesn prmmilgiiied for ihe eneourageinoaL of the study of ilebrew 
PtDftsMt OfTArj and M. r.imin then esjura^i tlur gratitude uf the 
foreign Members ^cnrraUT for die hospitality which had been eswiukd 
W them while tn Ettgbnd, anti thanked Ur. Taylor Npne afo?fetl 
ihinn an opportunity of visiting the University of Camltndgc, Use luasi 
of 41 Mrs. Leifner nntl the tidies" was then proposed by the f. trainman, 
anudsi kind and prolonged applause, as a toast specially justed to an 
mxaiion. when a lady had in assktsd her husband, lls Mrs Ixitncr had 
done, and hi a College rounded by 3 _-u3y ALutguttL and wttidt so many 
Ladies now graced with their \m : erKL-. md Dr. 1 f hmek mponded- 
At the cod of the Innditun du? loving t up wat pa^al round. the Indies 
partaking ami betting a precedum which lu* ran jMrallel in the history rrf 
the University. After luncheon, the visitor^ under the conduct oi Pii> 
IfessOf Marsilkier* Mr. Ratoon, Mr, Steam, and ttfhei gentfcja^ai. visited In 
turn rhe 1 ilirarie* ami Chapels of Trinity, King's, and University Colleges, 
ami l he Ficx william Mnseimn 

Every fariSfty was aifnrdcd to she Members of the Congous j ihe Mumun 

w^s kept ripen Mi the -iftcrnoon, ami an orgpn redial wav given hy l to 
Dairen, in Kind's College ChaptL 

I he return journey u> Limdun waii made by a iijMxbl tspa^H, I.ivcljuiol 
Slr^es being reached In a few minutes over an hottf. 'ITtc Qrml feat™ 
Kailway had acicd liberally as reputa the forehand acccimuuibt Lou, oul 
rerem 1 inc tbjnL> of the Mcmben of the * ongresa, Thi- weather thmugb- 
out the day was 1 dutiful and the trip was perfectly enjoyed in every respect* 

Hir fint prantiral result of the Congress hsia L^een the formation of ;ir 
Jap,\n society, in which a great many adhesions harc already been pmun 
izcd , and it u more than probable that a Soerety for the enctwiagenwirt 
of Semitic studies,, ns also a really efficient Oriental Commercial School, 
wiH aba lie fbmacd. 

SATURDAY' SEPTEMBER ti, 1S91. 

Mr.C. Siecuess, MR (for Hackney) end Major R.Pouhe. Of Old lJ>d$Fn 
Sali-djury, t<uh meinbcm of (he ChganijdnG CDnuniilim for the Llongr^ of 
^9*, took ilit; opporttuiity nf inviting n riutulcr of Mtrrtd&era to visit 
STO^ciriDiisii, .ind ihm bring to a fitting cn-flcUisiufi, bt ail fvc nr^ion to 
whii it in £Kf Lir 1 v f ;jy ltrttts'Si inontEmenL, cl^iwlmn:. a Cungtt^ 

fLiE haji Id^Jetl twdwc rwnailii^ £nom the R^xptiw livening wft the 
jiu! itistaiu. L-f ivtni l} ^ wwe UtrvoKsJ to lutd wntk in Sections of st 
t wswrd M«Sm«s iFihting - 1o ta s caflt rf£1) , R|ffc can j w B0 

tlt3t In ,lie eiteni, ami tulue dT the 
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lions mode* thi: posKlion and inrt'irnre thn>L- who .Uisjulwi, the 
nt-eresi at the Press and Public, and the remits :bat are already lluwtng 
froia our UfroHis* no ODenial Congress \vi$ hitherto equalled ibc n»e jiiftt 
held* 1 1 will he impossible in imuic 10 nwmpolwfc the Imcnmliowil Con¬ 
gress ft If any one School or or EQ (ewrcc iu work to tins oW 

Ictc five or Six Stations of tnidilksfial Gtammar or handicapped research, 
[nta ocu one uf the *7 Skctloni of tire Congress* outsiders have been 
iniliaU-J , and they tmII dementi Wth Ihc giniLmec imd the aWpealKWi erf 
sfwjaJivi* at all Future Cufign^ts in every mur of ihtstS branches. 


APPEITOICES TO REPORT OP PROCEEDINGS. 

APPENDIX I. 

Dil LettwcrI Rvpoet to 'hie Miaikers as O flu? a jj j t.i ns * 

S E-CRXT A H.T TO 3 1 St AtitiKHT, f 8 (jl. 

1 have much pleasure in informing you that ibe pr£[nntiuns fur the 
SlatuIf■?}' Ninth InleTTUiUomd Confess of Orciicjiisus sue ycimpktc, and 
tlm it will L-o held in accordance wiih lit* wish of die jjp Signatories 
of die Paths Declaration of the mtli October, iS&y, am! in conformity 
with Jfct juriticipla srul those cl tile Statutes of i&y£ Thus, ( w n rf w 
from illy- first lo lint tot It September, 1891, Inu, I*:cii aeloctcd us tHe 
pLh C of tilt Meeting nf the Caffes* , the JnternahoakJ chattel 1* nf the 
Congress has been re-M*ertctl: Sunmuiric* of R£»e4r«-L in curious Oricnu. 
5ix-fi.ll Hies to ^cttc ju a litnii tor future stud*--, hint k-sn writ lea , and 
stiggc?!:oTW for thy promotion of Oriental ttmitti hate been dwtli. that 
wiil he duty dismissed by the Congress In accord arux * 1 m> with Swims 
9,a special Section, (hat of "-Oriental Unguium in Commerce^" ha* licen 
adiled. as clutiiCKitslk of the country in which the 1 orgies*. w WM. to 
stir. U'-hjI philological jnrl autithiini Sections the scientific clfissifiraiinn 
ami njxl.iof which have Ixxti taemghi up so as to include the 
Litor roi .in Ik-s. . jiii! the value of the practical application or out studw:* 
lias been liim ilady crnjiiijibsicd. 

In auBeqiience, 600 Oriefitaliiis, or friends of Oriental tfudkii* in thirty- 
flvtf ^nuTrtriti, }\n\c given their adhesion io ibe aliovt! Con^rr=- The 
Ihtoipotilcd t-nn Society V ILiil, the Inner Temple J laJJ and sut rtiotnA* 
*ind mhti meeting fJjaxtf tiave twn plnr«a 4 t our dhpm^i; Um VLcmbei^ 
luvtr htm forrmiHy rmivtd lij she Royal Society «rf Utctamre of the 
V nit. i Ringrlmn, wlikli h» iikffliilftl *t»tf whh tlw Cm; and \ 
wukemne has Iwn mtawlrd to H l*y the? Anthtoptitiiglml Its-iIUiilv of ('ifeaS 
Rrilasn and Ireland. Eight C oimitf ll n lk tigirt Univmitirs, &mi thirty 
tnhtt I cam ci) bodies are mp[Ml il> e the £ ongre^. Ten Amla^ik.r^ 
ftrveml Minium of Vmlw Instmctinn^ and ^ largo mimiu j of pesv*ui div 
tinpusheti by rank and teaming have jnined sn various r;apaan& (Sen* 
annsAod Hit) Ovet ico Fapm can be emimed on for ffunnmnfca tion to 
dip Ijunpvfc. fh. lilsus and M. Clafne's Sumatra exhibits 

Mr. 1 % i tiwcelfi Bdkiy ftdtLs.. T?i. Qrcaw« Japanese!; curio^ jiih] Mr Haile s 
Indian dLsigna and other coikth™^ have been forwafdtd tu live Cimgress* 
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to which :i number of publishers have ako sent hooks iltusirative of tho 
work of tins t^ous Sections* 

The Great Eastern nnd the South Eastern Railway Companies, and all 
She French Railways have allowed Members, ao^orn|mined by a person 
held Lnug in thrir family, the concession of single lares for return ticket, 
un pjtxltkttion of their can} of membership. Redactions in Hotel charges 
in London have also been made. I shall \k glad to receive! book^for 
j*re-*cntatmn in the Cougre^. nr donathni* towards its getters! or any of 
Hv specific purposes, such as the printing of oitr numerous and valuable 
Pi|Jm F as also the natntt of residents in England who Lire desirous of 
fmtvFtarning one nr more of our foreign ihdcgrnes or Member?. 

The ml crest created by our movement >ti favour of the original prin¬ 
ciple* ami of she Statutes* of the liberty of science, and of the Independence 
of scholars, has restored ihe Congress from a trimniaf to an annua! gather 
isLg, in accordance with the prmripk of the Preamble fetid Anisic a of the 
'"Statins S JiMinitifb " of i S75. which arc the W uf our Oa^T,. Thai 
interest i- also hying the foundation uf a mfirmi/ arnutil Oriental Cnn- 
6 raSiS in than one country* by inhifiring that the iiritrna&wt Cnflgtra 
cannot uke pins two year* running in the same dimity,tint being opposed 
to I he very fitol Sin Bute. Is has fotrher .inerted this interred loro 3 rh.'iruc- 
ter, .lmeI also respected national sitfreptilnlilies, by maintaining that the 
! adept of ihe Congress shall be a native: of the country in which the 
* I F5t P" fc he^L rind dm he shall l«r assisted by pmon* uf his a-atiunjlfry 
in aiXardamre with rhe letter and spirit uf Statute III. ami 'he practice that 
has hitherto obtained at all the previous I ill a Committee formed 

at the Eighth L held ftfc Stodtholm-ChristiiiPia in 1 oioojibed 00 iti 
The great expend!turn on euteniirmi,nt* of that Congmss also prereniefl 
Other countries from semfiiig an invitation to it for ^the next f nngress” 
as hail always l«n pm ik ally the .-yj* al previous C ongresses, The noble 
work. therefore* m well begun in Paris in 1873, WOtiM have ceased, and a 
f™ IlLHllilll « * f,h * P«n»n«* head and forty Oriental *imnia*lAk da would 
Isavc Lakctt iht place of our o[*n r progressive, and practical Congress, bad 
she original Resohirmn of the Imemational Assembly of OrientalLit>, tlmt 
had diVu^red ami accepted the Statutes; not |*c<n orto! on, That Awsm* 
bly provided at the final Meeting of the * nb September, 187 5, tlust when^ 
ever the «ontimjanon of ihe work of Lire C*i*Brcu repined ii, the luter- 
nanonnl Committee of Permammce, whlr:h had been apy*jimed in accord¬ 
ance with Statute XVI and the numiijcrj, of which the Assembly had 
named* should l»e revived. 


V . ^""^•^‘C^rEveni kpjjointed at Chri^tianii^ in camraventjon of 
. ts 17 tu jo of the Statute*, was composed of four cnemljers, one at 
"l ? nC L ^ me a! oti* at Cairo, who announced 

... t , 7' 1 >Utn1 “ w *'«-‘hi haring been approved by hia king, were 

* ‘ ^"6 aj A HuiiiflJ nntc, Italy. Itelgtym, Spin. I’ortugal. anJ otlisr 

. ” r-W ,,l!, ‘’ TtL ' !, ' nJ ,Tk t,le Kart, were unrepresented on that *' Convent" 

tz rv? 1 ^ ^ ap^ntnd 

A^tiy trf in tholmemadnnd 

' mho ^onsntutc the Sigmuorip ^ thr PatU 
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Declaration of ictli Oclglser, 1889, in thirty countries, Mid who set 
Uldr the ehtT'Hrt'hmenU of Qtriariatih, and selected London as the next 
nf meeting of the Statutory CJwngrMs *tul tint f*V late* than Sep¬ 
tember. r%it. Every step taken in conttuM with that Cun^rcss has 
been referred to those Signn twits, in moidwiits with the spirit oi tire 
which require the ft** and open rotfng ofl even question by tire 
Iniomaunnal Assembly nt I hricntulrsu, and nfli by a 11 itfliofcrt'C.iiiivvrt, 
composed of fom surviving Presidents of pterions Congresses *ht> may 
select by “ cO-aptatiOt>, K or as each of them may separately desire, a Mujh- 
bet tmm a country not represente<l 'in the “Convent 1 Such = body ! v 
not really " Lnieriutioiial “: but tire proposal nf the '* Senioron-Convent,' 
which is practically based on the abolition oi t; out of so of the existing 
Statutes, ami certainly of tlieir spirit, will lie made to. or by, the Congress 
[imposed to be held by the Oubu-.iiLi Committee in London in 189 a, It 
ii, however, gnilifyiiig that lire PredBtSJl of the Christiania Congress (not 
the Committee} has joined die Congress of ±Sy 1 as an honorary Member* 
l he Sliiutoty Congress will rummcin s tomorrow, and will put an etui to 
mv wort as Oisanirrtig secretary 

C, W. l.KiTNRK, 

Ihrlegate from the launders and Orgamring Secretary. 

31 tt A^gutt, iSyr, 


APPENDIX iL 

Liar of Fatronk, PuEStMJrtS, awn OrFitu-HoiJints or the 
Statutory Nijtth ItfTtRSA rrr,\,vt. ConohEsS t>. t.)u ient alist-. 

iht im$t */ 
i& 7 JF 


I HtU rh l-wd+n frt-i tki 1:1 t\- i*z Vr H (S^F. - 

tto siafuia jmt ingMMii pInJ ^ » ** ** 


Th e. ti ibe corrected 3 .l L r. l- p- eu ijf >:j ikniin'T, 1 9 1 + t.’f 

Patrons, Hon. Presidents, and Honowy Member* of iht abcjrc ; 

U3j vla> ihv list o( ihc FraLdcni, Vk^ Presidents, Members, and other 
pffict-haUkni -f *he Centra] Oi^niting Committed appointed by the 
Signatories of die Circular dated Paris, loth October, iMq :— 

fAfxdfitSz 

li r H H.itic E>tKfc m GanttAilOT APIj StE\T« 1 A»W- K,C^;KX T K-P-,CLClLO.C^J^jlcL 
ILt. jh4 VLU it* AamtHritB JZ junks aw Auitm*. 

frml&MK j 

Tilt MAiMjUU UF tKTTTMl3 AMU Ava t O.C-&L 0^-1, IXQ+l^fak 
Tint Esli Oi' i-ftTG*. GCtL GXJ>,1 .p I.I-LV t Ac. 

//«, JtfrmMtt: 


Hu aria lira Di^l up DfcttSttUK.C 
I fn yi^i rfciEiK- Cap at**L U *st* i wg, 

TIk Maiujoe* UK mint, JvTh 

Lmi* U wws. 

it \L thr SL i TAIfc tV JUIIOll. GX.^L 
it H. Mahaiaia *» TPAYAi^inaE. 
<LC,S. E 

tf.H. the Mauapaja dp Bi 3 tii*>fA 0 Ai. 

ac^L 

Hit IV KaJ* rv FAlir^,/r. 

ft AT A Si* SoloinDPn TaoM. 

Sst II- - vr Al ,n>! tJfctAPL-. tl€ B. 

5tor F tiart. *1 ^ 

ko >43 .tfsdkmy. 


ChftEXcSoc of ib* VPilfCfinr of CwMdct. 
n» H i^SiE Hrv. TIm Lnau Bi^uor ap 

WirtseisTpt. 

Mi* tUv r-, VlLUktn lEisSLili VlirriilET 
PbiiiJc 

Hit Ejtc. L, Aomumim Frmdi Mkaiii^i trt 

RaiMic liFiffitftituu 

fit* Ere. J, l>K BuPUvT IWgUJI iUnwtK 
PtabUc hittniciloit. 

W,J. A- GKuatEVli. ini 

nf 0n*n(a£fti nl 

Loan K^uTiPoKP. Swwtsir^ *« “» 

f‘~n !li imfl 
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Afrmltn tft jure* w mfingu Stetuft -t if *$73: 

Hmrn Tnrro* nr r RAYim tf*|. (-*■;■* P* Reeorr, E. MAP ms frx Mo*T*Av% 

J fc IX Vjlj_U>^. TtW iDHnKHAiij iJrirjAtrjE of tf* ArPWWV of iS^ 

=f 0*xwxt*r*£ jr-tU Atn^a 

r-oin IfALSttlJlLV. I.onl lltfti CSuEusttcPOf Viae-Ft«skUsi| flas Rojr*l Ekxiffif of 

Lumuin. 

riv-^/Vrt i&xfM r 

■ 11k 5C£f¥. C’MELte Taiwi. au.i Ww--f 4 SlJoIW*G imZaritts* 

* Mr IJfiftL iiwtrwW, K.CM 

Si? 1 jCOKta# CiM.iueu, K.CS.L, DX.L* SLP. ifion.3, 

* W. II. BklLel*, EMf, h M-Up C,^.l. --Sir^uuu.G-nscii! Beagil Atmy. fnntd), 

* M G, W ■ UlTlfftK, LL.U,* f*Jl,. tMXL, f^&ctc&l cwf 3 E i hi^tnl lotfiimr Wtfcin^ 

O/tf^iriang «nd U-Sfi-pic- Lkbsol 

Afimitrr jf L*«WiJ5flf,’ 

li in iLsi c enroll lATiwltl. tcTAVll.lw:SJimec ihiwi, T 
Hsu Jiic. it .lut/L'ji mC.Mi l_i.MUJ.iiAilw«-) 
Jit-. &K-. Ju9i£ Gr-TiMelOi item 
Ues J^c. Miuja Me UAH M,in AaJ, 
HivF^.VlKOC^f KAViAU. MiiAtASCAfhCfl i 
Hi# Ljcg >iK .4 l i.jH* UjU* , 


Win fvtti '.Clone I rf. T w fhoij.]. 

Hti ]§ffe M. DX $TAU. {bilL^ 

Hta EjK. Omni ToAHiiXu -diCTATT (to ) 
lln Lit- Kt,(AH P,uh,\ |hoGU. 

Ha liife_ l.irjx ;±i: S->vrt ai, fJnn.|, 

liir tAlJ_ Uf ['JUkHKTK lltOCL^ 


Cd-luie K^xr (bifitt.lL 

Mi A. c_ Lif-VLL, K_L.il, K/ IJtL fHui V. 

a. Ov, trs ibn n .|. 
iVrf. W I>, Wnmry (Iwm.jL 
Flic R<r» PmT C 11. IL \\ KLI.IIT. P.O .clc 
W, E*4 r J-.k.ii.S. 

- I.AKKf, Ein., VmS:-P noidcui. 

Hist. ijw;.: Am*L V&v* 

Sir fiL UtrLFuripm KA,Lfc..M-V. _M.tr. 
RkjijlIl- MrA!.^, K CS [ p 1 I.H 

1U* M. 0. U. flout W-X. D.U. 

TTr R MtAiii, M.A . LL.D. 

Mh|ikH EHhikIu 

liHinrURUtKil S--:, F.K.^et. 

hij. 1 1. HilRtllALJ.. ItA* 
a? jlJLIAH CklLt^NU! Itert. 
hjrt ^E ^ !>. Gf.W.l,*, U..IX, 

< hm-fr*, Lidjr, itwfi.). 

iiARtiOiH i*g**. 1 N l j*m h D.C Xf|nh i 
* ^ Ow kxI ^iaiN EHlJtXx, K I <J t_t_ 

Sit R. X €. Ba.ieu^, K ,C M i i 

! | ^ tturauA« l. . nWrtsuf ^crtiy> 

■ Pxm t w. Aitts. ILm» 

■ C. H. K- Caauk n i el . bj^ M A. 

ALr-tH^i r nt Riiiiiii iiri o (bijn^ 

C K. Snimw. Rnq., M.P, 

I»MBL Leaver Rnj, 
ft^J tL K. RtklrlM. 

ivw. r . Wmw'tOivrea* 

1>T, Innstn 

Cut H. HmnA t, *, 

L. Auf A rAtiEJtA. E^f 
l J - kAUt, L^p. 

i>n.T c, a. foiiAtm 

'V. ih:ixt Ehi. 

^[|« W R„ .lnt4*m T T, Psk.h*»i_ 
Mr Hxaaidat Mftf AiETKtT, K.C.M.II 

" Ate* A &SExHte*^| ttwi 


"flic StArrtJUJi* C!^iP( 3 Qiiren Cxhajlge* 

L ^niLTIli^r. 

H. H. HESE_tT B Ilp iB RX aL 
[Ike Rtt, I - H XJM.PE. 
kfcT. H, 

[. STTflirCuinttE' Lsct. 

A. CATilw liq. 

Mt | h E.lUf07.! If FT OWKXi K till 

SirJ i> Lr,«m-i> ihonj. 

The Strv. fh', l . It A HOJt-: Arc, 

- II W_ Ukaujunj*. 
i ' <fn *1 k IUi e>li il I. T. I * 

11m; kt¥. Wu, JOSi r:. t> 1\ 

[>Ot L PULTTh. 

fits- Si- Ahui hiiw i la iKt. ti.4 L M U. 
rhr Htf, I jw.f, LL I_ IhU. tlJirn 

buE^h (JplUrpiti-, 

■Or^mi r iifcs^uuf. r 1 t:. 

i-FL-.i. S: CtrLA.^ 1>|I ILMrN, G Uftr 

Wi,LT¥Jt Ltf Gmat EVilrr'H. r.n] 
iMUPOfll II- S-K RFtfTFl*. 

A K. Ri.it.Lj 1 . M l’, OL.vmjiin Jjf 
1-^ljniOT^iter M Cmuuimu, 
i J. R. THWmx E«|-p C M.O. 

Sir v -..i.;i: \'i per iSwii.) 

I liOWAa 

K V H 11 aLI . Em i 

IW Ii lUiEi^NP.L 

If. M. Bhii^xa^M, F_v; 
tlkie Repi. Ptl^, j, biF&BU- P.H, Ualwitj 
2k. Awii»f > (tvm, cHqitv). 

Tim Rrt, IW, j. 0,P. B Uni- 

^r4xy i-l GiL^w I bun. 

I_ Lj/,) . iA SIk Rf- 

< auiqi^r. 

J t RsrTf^ I 

lUcc^tHsrp <>orcmat=. 


Duxt€Am to run Cohcuiese of 

Uy Iht CoYatun-Dl of France {MittuCxy aX 

ComrticTce-Indmfrr. am! Cobnj^l . M E. AntostER. 
y Co tern met ii of Kumi* ..... Kb F.rc. G. i>’EwrF 

Uy iht GovenuoenL ■■( Itnlj.. ft* EkJShwt ToitKttLU. 

Br.i,cGo. m , ra ™i.rs^i. (C„i» ia) . s™"™™ n r. cau,. 

cos. 
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By tbe Government of Greece . ... - fprt. V. lawuiws. 

Hr llic Gwcinmem q( , , » . . Hii Ext. Mnizi Muhammao 

Am Kims. 

By tht L’liitmsitjr of Adelaide . , , . , Tbt H<rL $, j. \\ M, Clitef 

justice and Lieutetumv-Govirnw of the Colduy 
B) the University tit Adieus. . . - . Prof, I*. CaRBUIOTS. 

Uj lire University of Barcelona * . Dr. ttta liEU’i* |i<>*Amu. 

B* (he Utiiwmity of Geneva.Professor E. Mrtrun. 

By the University of Granada.Professor V. J. Stti ^Kt. 

By the University (Imperial) of Japin . M. 3 - T-rnoi. 

By the University of Madrid.I** VMmtm Gav**««w. 

By the University of Mdl*TO»e . - ■ . Attfiar-ir IU»i , e», 

T!v the Catholic University of Washington ’Hie R - 1 - 1>r * HwntJiAr 
By the Academic d'ttippone, de Bone,-Aliittirs The Bskov j nt Bav£,+ 

By the AnthropoTogieal Society* of Paris*. - M- OUJvrwt Baitiasoao. 
By the Anthropological Society of Vienna *. I ft. W lifts. 

By the Association for the Reform and 

Codification of the Tar* of Nations C H t CftitifKUtAKi, Evi¬ 
lly die Athenth: Oriental, Pans* . ■ - M. J. CtAlKt 

By the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences* 

gy UrilbJi JUduBological Association . W. de Cutf Btncrt- f-^l 
Bv lie (uai Iiujo Auiottion . ... : Ki. i ion#, Mamin 

VFooi>, and DapAJtmI UiMftjti. 

By the Ethnographical Society of Paris*. C. A. I’rft. 

By rhe Ceoffaphfeal Society of f'sis. . . PfOfesnW If- CottniRH. 

Itv the Geography Society of Madrid. . Urm Fas.UAL Cs^OOS 
, i Don Vteams i>c Vkka, 


jtv the Geographical Society of Lisbon*. - 
By the Geographical Society tif Vienna . . 

By the Imperii ArcJiarologrcj,! Society of 
Moscow. 

lly the London Chamber of Commerce 
By lire Edinburgh Chamber of Commence. 
By rite Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin, 
By the R-jjnl Oriental Institute of Naplo* 
By the Royal Society of Literature of the 
United Kingdom* 

Bv (be Royal Academy fll Bclijitini . . . 

By the Soa&e A«*Wt|» t tanco- Htspauo 
Poftugaisc of Toulouse* - - - * * 

By the Sociece Acadrfwnw: JitdoChinotse* 

Bv the Sockhc ties Ain««[r*Aire» de France , 
By the Sodety for H* Eflcouragenrett oi 
ebe Fine Am 

By the Portuguese Arsooation of Civil 
Archiiectj and Archaeologist* * * < 

• Hi* i?. , jliincd "M I b*i|/ 


Mr Furs K.tvmt 

Or. a W. Ler writ. 

A OmrTATKi*. 

Mr. F.ii rHFUU. Bkms. 

H i* K,xt.Seaaior R-Bo n is hi. T 


Mgr. Prof, T. J. I .auf. 

M. CLt«vt Sml att 
The President, Marcum i>* 
OlUlJElRR.t 

The Baku* J. ok B*vs.t 
Messrs. C- HOLiit, i,IA^ 
and G. C. Hairi, FXS 

M. Crt. lalCAS-t 
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APPENDIX 1IL 

lik every one of the belmr-nwntionetJ Sections, reseairh up m date* 
ortpsTuiJ inquiry or discovery, and practical application have gone hand' 
in hand- except in that of lfc Iranian and Zoim^tnarnsm. 1, 

PROGRAMME 

Of the Sections into which the wots of the Congress has been divided :— 


(o) Summaries of Oriental Re- 
search since t &M. 

(j) i Semitic languages, except 
Arabic 

3 . Arabic and IsEdm. 

J* Ajayriology- 

4 - Palest iiiolo^y. 

(4 Aryan : i. Sanscrit and lJin- 
dttfsm. 

£. Fali ami HuddhsArn. 

3 , Ira n [an andZorOostrimusni. 
W> Africa, except Egypt. 

<*} i-^toiogy. 

(/) Central Asia and D&dkt&n, 
U T ) Comparative Religion (include 
mg Mythology and Folk 
lore . Philosophy .^uj l.iw, 
ami GritrdEJ Sciences and 
History. 

Comparalive Ijuvgiri^e, 
it) SnggevLksna for lira encourage- 
mtn\ of Oriental Studies. 
(/) Indo-Chinese, 

(£) Sinology. 

(/) Japanese* 


(m) I>nividian. 

(n) Malayan and Polynesian t 

fa) Instmcticmsto Explorers, etc- 
ip) Ethnographical Philology, in¬ 
cluding the migrations of 
races. 

fa) Oriental Art,. Art-Industry* 
Archeology and N irmis- 
tmdicSp 

(V) Relation* with Orientals, 

{ s ) Orienia] Linguistics in Com¬ 
merce; etc,, with siib-we- 
tiorus regarding the various 
modem OnbrnaJ languages. 
(/) The Anthropology* Science, 
and Products* natural aod 
artificial, of Lhe East 
fa) FjshiUiibn and eiplattatkajs 
of obfaaa illustrative of 
Section* fa 2i fa $) U 1 ) 

V s ) (*>(/) U'M (•>■ 

fa) Exhibit inn of Publication* 
renting to Oriental lan¬ 
guages, Travel, etc- 


Hie following ^uhjccii. on which ihe Organiifng Committee invited 
Papery have also l<en satisfaciorily dealt with ;— 

fa) Propolis for ||i e 0 f Oriental Studies, both in the Kast T 

*hm they are beginning to be neglected, and in the West, as a 
part of general and special education, and accounts of Oriental 
Studtes in rarioui countries 

Ui fhc importance of ethnographical studies in phlkilogira] inquiries 
f 1 j ^hemc uf mtns! iteration for OticniaJ languages generally 

k* European use, not m any way to s&]*hscde the native cha¬ 
racter. for iht use of natives. 

(f) ftcjxjrf of made and uf books written in the various 

tmentn! tpadslitln iuu* the Jfcvemh Meeting uf lhe Cungr**, 

*! :unna, in t«36 (the Eighth having a failure as resards 
th* *wk done « it). 






Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, tv 

(/) Wluit is the true wixk an ideal Inlrttulionil Congrei* nf Orien¬ 
talists? 

[lVc have lncd to show what it rfymld be, as lltplt in «ur 

wm Congress, and trust that every sultsetpjem Cnngresa will approach 
nearer to the ideal] 

(f l Instructions to travellers in '«ftous pans of tin: FjsL 

What relations should 1* cultivated itetween Orientalists and native 
Oriental Scholar* in die East? 

</,) J-ht importance ol (ho study of Oriental Linguistics in Ccuiuncruc. 

Hw pri.v> of K*-$«o for a translation into English of the famous 
Arabic Commentary of the Korin, the TaMr-ul jehakin, and another offer 
of Ks. s .oao fora Hindi translation «f tlic AOwraredi, ba« been made 
over in the S| inrush Organising Committer, for the Slaiutor; Tenth Inter- 
national Gongon of Orientalists. to l*r hdd at Seville In Scptember- 
October, tn tlm person of the Spanish Delegatat'lcneraJ, die Senator 

Prof Don P, <la Uayangps, to whom the forms of die Statutory Diploma 
and Medal have l»:co Transferred. 

•[’jig liLnitzility iiIm of tht Oriental University In^iiiiUe, tn guaranic^ijig, 
of nnirj be, /tea of the expenses of thiv Congress in placing a nun.. 
l«r qfcsrjukitdj-elaborated Onemai Diplptnin\ »©o Certificate* <>« lUmmir, 
Merit, and Api n.vjl an-l 50 Medals of Honour and Merit, at the sri.n ■■ -..I 
the Statutory Ninth International Congress of * mentals. in a I hit ting 
a house and the mleleti* uf a Library to the British Annual Oriental Con- 
S n* s and in becoming the guardian of the die Of the Statutory Medal* 
and of the pl.ite -d die Statutory Dipltrams, deserves the thanks and sup¬ 
port of Orientalise, friends of Oriental Studies, and of alt Statutory future 
Oriental Congi'tS'Ses- 


C \\\ LEITNER, 

Del t gats and ScCKtajJ-CCIKiaL 


cvi Xiuth International Congress of Orrc/rfa/is/s. 


APPENDIX IV. 


I f5T OF Mv \RDS 


Tlic following is x JJsi uf Avwlt already mule liy the Statutory Ninth 
Intematiitnil Congress of OriailalistJ, in arcurdancv ^ ill. die folluwrng 
principle* .— 

DipUmmi of Honour ate iwirdtt] for imiwrtint addiLions to literature, 
MtHklj of I-lonoiiT lor imiwnsnl oci^rd iiucuvtriw; Certificates oi 
Honour for I'jpcrsor rescaid, of high merit; Medab of Merit for anginal 
discoveries or rm^-marit services to Congress : Certificates of 3 font Rjr 
meritorious Pnpert or research; Cfrtifiijii-s of 'IfiproKLl lor services to 
Congress and as votes of iEianks, or for Papers uf i-.iEue, 

Dijt!i/miss trf:Ifansur .-—Professor E. Mantel, Professor Vasco it cellos 
Abrvu. Professor Rauf Basset, Professor H. Arnd'incau, Pnifeisor H. ("of- 
dier. Dr H. W. Mw, Dr. G. W. Uim«, Mr. Flinders-Petri*. and M. I, 
Ctnine. 


Sftdthcf Tati bo t, M. RCanaifimc, M- F. Fawcett, 

Dj. H. Vl IldJeiT, Mr, Biiufrov-Ptcoc, und M. j. Chine, 

CmmavMtkf MfMs.~r\u. G. iv. Leimer, M. hfcwiter Ac Mom km, 
fhron Tenor At fLrrisi, the Rev, Dr. C Taylor, Master of Si. John's 
College, Cambridge, Senaior Fasctwf dc Cayangos, Mis Pic the ltaEijJfl 
Minister, His lire, the Greek Minister, Mr. Ludwig Monti, H, 1L, the 
Maliunji of Twaiicorc, and Prof, J. Oppert. 

Certtjic<im cf ILutsur ,—RtgakuslH Tsuboi, Captain tie Unit ail don, Pro 
essor O.Sdilegd, Dr. H, Zietner, M.J. J. Meyer, Colontl Hnart, M, Diagofo 
Cob, Mr. A. Ditty, Professor MyrU-ig, Profowir SRarstgdi, Mgr. Larry, 
Professor Witlon-Davks, Pandit Janardhstit, I'jjjdii Mnbcu (J ha min 
N'vilyantiu, Pandit H. ff. iJ-hnm,;. Pandit M. N. Dvivedi, Kev, t>r. 

tt right, Prof. A. Marne, Dr, Blau, ihe Rev, C, tie Can, M, 1‘Abbe 
Allwtiy, Professor l)r. G. Oppert, Captain Mai ix, Professor G. Maspcro, Mr. 
S. Slutsky, Mr. R. Micbell, Ur. Schliditer, Professor L>r. Abel, Lit Edtins, 
Commi.sjQtier Fuller, Sir Kiclratd Meade, General T. Uetmeliy, Mr. C. V. 
>midi, C.S., Mr Richard Cull, Mr. W. Simp=on r .\L E. Aymunier, Mr. G. 
Kcymitd, Raja Sir Sorindo Mutuin Tagore, Frofcwr t. OuptrL anil M, 

Km tie Guimct 

AlfJith ,y MtftL —Protestor E. Munich Prrifessor G. Scldegel, Prui'cssof 
Stairsttdi, Mgr. latflty, Professor With™ Davies, Dr. Bhu, I’mfescu Vae 
qracUtts-Abrau, Professor H, Op|iert, 1'AliU Albotty, Profesarr Doiudie, 
Pmf«so t Simone,. Hb Esr_ G. d’Ewff, Ptofe-or CaVolidus, M. Aymonier. 
. I'trf Justice way, Mr Sumdale, Pandit Gum Pnahnd, Mr, C. H. E 
..irn.a, >.iv, *.. ItpeJ t«ritnii a Sfr Richard .Mtrade, Gtnitial Dennchv. Baron 
lit ^ M ‘ lA ' n * *»*}’ K.& ILdibunon, 

Mr- Hytk SrkI ^ C ° l 1 ^ R “ ^ ** 

«S fCSS<1 * TT* 1 ' 

Mr C H. EL CW<mS J,f ' W ^ 

** »r- Martin \Stmd, M. C A. Pret, Dt V*J 


JVmfA /nUrvaikniai Congress of Oriental his. 


evil 


d'Eremfco. Mr> K A. Sn.ni dido, Sir, G- C Ii-icr«r ,: _ M TAlibi Graffin* Rev, 
H GolJanc^ !>f. hKedJander, I Jr J, Chotzinr Etofestfjr G. Dug^t* I>r 
C A, I j nuke, Rev, Dr Hardman, M Otinioi Rudy P .Mr. R Hoidern* 
Mr, A. L Lewia, Bfffcsm fetix. kobkrti T Hon. M. A. M. Sdki, Mr 31 . 
G; K<joh:_ ClT, F_* Mr. CL ti. l^Lind, Conan) 1* Vernon, Pasteur piquet* 
Di. KinfismJH, Dr. \L Sdulddcr, Mr, StunU Glennie, Mr. C Jotmrtun, 
Hi. Ch&taock, Mt. P. XI- T^ri, Mi, R F. Piggod^ M- J. ShirhilflftU, Gnu-mi 
Shivers J Jr. M, Adieu, Mr. G EL inddulf*h t fksjiula Chat Fu, and 

Prof. K Ci, Gndttti 

Ctrtifinite jf djtf>rsi*ai *r Tkmte*^Vxnilh Gapoill Chari IT, Lira 

Bimm Ktai* Pandit Guru RiTihad, Pbadtt A + C IbndJi joah Sahai, 

Hakim Sayad Ahmad Shahi Mr. B. May, 3 Jr. D. R. Badtnwrh, Nawab 
F^ihuddm Khan, Mr. A Gillen, Mr. C Saunders, Haniidufbh Khun, 
3 Jr. Fuossi^ Mr J-Kirry LeitniTr, Mr r VV Irvine, li/union C/hiiinljer of 
Coumiirfrcfi, FUlSnliLrr^fi Chamber of Cornnwe, H wit work era' Company, 
Kny«i3 Sot’kiyof I item tore, Itenchonf of Inner Temple, Council of Ineor- 
pomfed Lin Society, Dr. Mai KanJau, Pandit Rjkhikesh Sliaatri, l b relit 
Biilaki Rom Sljastrk M, Zydui^kL the Rev. W. Kelly, Ibnijit Gaiipi Lpjx 
U pFtti. C ILSieplitTL Af. R, Major ft. Poore, and Colonel W. t'iirk- ■. 

Tile Executive Cosmuittec and ibe Delcsjuie General bdng, by a Resolu¬ 
tion o£ the CuE^ress, in function as a ^ Combi de Permanence/' (ill the next 
Me* Sin* of ihe Statu lory Cnitgte^ or till the pubhrathsin the tkatursiy 
ftiniii ImetmtinruJ Qegtm uf Oriental ist* are issued, or whenever the 
interwts of rite *;Gmintfc»ion of ihe auvt require it ■ (see Resolution of 
Paris dared titb S^*,, am empowered tu confer, m accordance 

with the filjiive-menuoned prindpte of awards^ I Iqrfafnas* Certificates^ or 
Medals in the name m the Congress for any Fijw, Collections, esc., that 
have been announced, but have net yet been received. 


cvtii A inth fntentattaml Congress of Orientalists. 


APPENDIX V. 


JJST OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS PRESENTED To THE 
NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS, OF 1S91. 


{Subject to CoaiLEtriosi.) 

Tur. Spanish Government honoured the Congress with the LlJowini- h anks. 
ralCEmely valuable for ibe extent of their information, the interest of 
their matter, the thoroughness of their work, and Lite cooiplotfenesi ui tiicii 
tie tails j— 

i. *'Exposition de las Fiiipioas,” being a collection of articles front £> 

Gii<v, u! Madrid, in 1SS7, I-irgc 4 0 . 

а, "Politic! tic Espjha, cn ultra mar, pot A. de San Martirt." Madrid, 8 s . 
3- 1 tl ohr t ;t][i ‘le dm: inner lie* iiuditos relativos a las nniinuxts posesi- 

oncs Espaftolas de Ultramar ; Mgunda sene," Madrid, 1888-90. 5 rots- 
-»■ " Vtijes ;k)r Fdi pittas: de Manila a Tayarus, dc J. Alvaro GuenaA 
Mad rid, Forletiei. 1887, small S. 

5. “Viajes por Pilipinas : de Manila a AI bay.” Idem. 1887, 

б. M Viaics per Pilipinas: de Manila a M^r hhn " {dem, rSSy. 

j. “ Knsajos tie politic* colonial por Don J«e del Perojo,’ 1 

8. 1 Mindanao Jofo y Borneo, por Don Josd Mooter© J Vidal" Madrid, 
Manuel Tdky t88a, : vols, 3 1 . 

■j- 11 Manual dc constmedones y de fortificaciones de campaJhi cn 
Fihpirm, j,or Manuel Herbell* y Perot,'* Madrid, 188a, 8\ 

t©. 11 ijuerta* pin item, de Pilipinas, por D, Vicente Barrurdes- M Madrid, 
Manuel <i. Hernando, 1878, Imp, S\ 
ii. " El progrtso de Pilipinas j estmiim economic©*, (ubninsirativos, y 
politicos (kit D, Gregorio Sancianwy (toon* Madrid. J. M, Perm, i8Bi, S'. 

t•. Pilipinas: Ata<]ucs de Ids Hoiandcses; botjuejo liisiorit®, jsor 
Fernando Bluuientrill*' Madrid, Fortancr, tSSs, 8”. 

* 3 ’ El Atchipietago Filipino y las isias Ma>nn.n. Carolitiss y Paiaos, 
iror u Jote Montcro y Vidal” Madrid, Manvel Tellu, ig86 t 8= 

14. " Memoria sobre Pilipinas y Joltf, por Patricio de la E5Costira;*pub- 
iicada pot Prattcesco CAhamatyuc." Madrid, Sitmiri y Cotnpafiia, 18S3, 


From the Ceogiapliical Society ©t Madrid the Congress received the 
following -■— 


" 1-1 tleografra de Espana del thfrisi, p©r D. Eduardo SurerIra." 
Madrid, ForUltCt, ifigi, g* 

' f J™ 1 *®* i&jr) de la Sociedad Gecgraiia dc 
Madrid, Fortanet, iS 9I . a* 

Other icorku from Spain »crc ; — 


ullL T» i . '! u' F ’ J S,taonei > ° r «*» Cniverrity, 

Unbg, A bnef Hmt*y of its distinguished Graduates,*' ( 3 ) “ A 

Co,iro Htsioncal Eiwy ©n the ^abo-Hispanic Woman; ami (1) **A Dis- 

«p«*ly rot ibis 

s-esa- (iraruda, J. L. Guevara, imp, 



AVf://jf InUmuIumat Congress oj Orictifalhls* tix 


rA “On a Hebrew Inscription m the M-Jymu of the Cftu !e A 5 at i- 
LuJii," hr Prof. Don Ddfm DooiiEti y Fatgau. Barcelona, S’ 

From the odghbti uring kingdom of Portugal, the Geographical Society ol 
Lisbon honoured the Congress with the ftJIowcng hooks and publications : 

if), " Expedi^aA INitiiijjueia 10 Mtiatanava," jS!4’S8. 4 vqls. S ? iEl:is- 
crated), 

it, Bl Pescrij^aO da Vitigem, pen II de Cari-afto." 

A "Eshno^imphia c Htstprsi" 

4 * b Ginas e Prcxlmdoes." 

J. M Lingua de Limda. 1 * 

20, 11 A India Poiiiigttcii, por A- Lof-^ Mended 2 voIil !v (illustrated), 
;i “ Expcdif.uV Scienriftea \ Scrcn da 3 v: reflex era i$&s. M 
hj hi SessaOt!c \kteoroiggbt, rclatorio dr> Sr. A. C. da Silva, N 
A ,! |H M Mcdicsna, rekiorios doi Sns,. L Torres ej» A_ McdiniL' 1 

r„ 11 M ,, ArchcoIe>gu% rebEorio du Sr. F. Martini! Samumto." 

J, M ^ T , Ethnographtju rdarorto do Sr, Lm?. t F* M. KmeinL 11 

Tittle valuable works are In the beat style, and well illustrated. Cither 

pubUcstWHis sent by the same Society are ; — 

22 44 Hydrography of Africa eh the 16th atnLtify, after the Portuguese 
Explorer*" Lisbon, 1S7S. £°, 

M Alda tovmrtLi 4 Hfumry of Government in the Pollute Province* 
beyond she Sea/' by liilu Avnuta. iSS| p S T 
jt 4 ^Agricntmtat Colonies in the liiftrictofLourtfmjj MafijuM " iS0, S\ 
^5, " Base* for a Plan of Comm ere hi Education." (£70, &■ 
ati. ^ Notts on am Agricultural College it Vila Franc.'!* 1 (Portugal), by 
J, V. SJtmdt* Guenicnj, i&8o* E°- 

57* 44 African Questions : Supply of Aims to the Matobeles,* by J. 
Machado, t8% p 8® 

aS. VI Project of an African Agricuhura! and Commorcal Company" by 
]. J. do Grara, 1870, IP* 

29. "Lea Champs d T OrJ' Lisboa, 1891, 

30. “A Convtn^ao Anglo-Portuguem t ,< 1890, B'\ 

jj " LTmliiitrlf! MM&e mi Portugal," por M. Octavio Guedea, 1S78, S®. 
ji- *■ Loureo^o Mursjues* Conferendas na Sociedade de Geographic 
ts^tp n 

53, ^Sut la Projection Ztaitlulc dqntTalctihe de l^mbert,” par M. L 
F, M. Ferreira, 188% 8^. 

5P "Session <if Ethnic Sciences: Plan for the Study of Anthropology, 
Pathology and Dcniogni|diy/ r by T. Aclolpbo Codb, Uiboi^ tS^o, 

35, iX A IVovidfirtb: .Wonm /^ do Soceorao pamap/ par Costa 
Goodolphim, 118^9, S \ 

its* u LjMjwaflign dc Zaire r Droits cb Pofttigab" i8B^ 8 5 P 

37 * 44 H „ lt « Le Portugal ct ta fraite des ^^o^^s T i, a 1 '. 

44 O UitimaEmn Bnianctto:" the eorr^spondcnce of Jhe Geogjapbicd 
Society regarding the Ultimatum, itqo, 4*. 

33- A Scries of six trojJOftant JfapSL 

40. (l Os ultimo^ dias de Silva Purtu," 1.891, 

Front the saute CTOUtry, tftc learned and prolific scholar, ProC G. de 



cm Ninth fnkrtutiumal Ctwgras of Ori&iftriisfs. 


V^cooccTlo^-AbECLL, |jJcsta4cdlo the CyugreK die /bllnwing: valuable work*, 
tisc first of which ha^ been cspitfstly prepared for it: 

4 %, p1 Suimnfirio di=* Im^ri^oe* cm rian^itotngra desd- iSSfi aic 

1891*" List*;*, tmprtftiEi Nadonad, 1891* 

45 , ** Principles ElcTTRTttan^ de G raiment ica da Lingua SaG&krita, jmne 
pnrCi de Yi^mndIus-Abre^“ Lisboa . impreim N^dofial. i -jf>, S\ 

-1 3 ■ “0 Inwitwo OrienraJe Ulimmnriiio Portuguese 1 pcsr G, ue Y»scgn« 

cdlo^Abrem Sccietiaife dc Geographm da Lisboa* 5\ 

44* ^Manual para o (studio do Sauskrilo ClatsicfC por G d.- V*s- 
conerilos-AtifciL Tom. i_ Lisboa, Lnprcnii Xmori,il, iSSt^Imp, S a „ 

J " £jtcTciqioa e primtu-as Lecfstra? do Safekrib* ( 4 ^ civ!tcc ao 
Mminiil}, por G, tic VascooctSoA-Abrtrii, Tom, i # Lisboa, Imprcmg 
Knciond T 1889, S®. 


Hie ju*tly remmvfisri Mttvk Guimct f of Parii, honoured the Congr® 
vith an cniiri! >i:rit= of its publics tion-i, which constitute n perfect mine 
of earied informal inn :— 

4 ^ M Annuls du Mue& Gtiimct: Rcvci de i'llbione 013 Religion^" 

pi St. Jt^n Rcfillf, l f 4Tis: Ernett Lercmx, iSSi iSgi. fo vnk. Imp. S 
41- " Antilles tlu Musdc Goidjet/' Paris; Ixfoux, s&So-iSqi, 18 vols. 

4 & + ' Courts Provincial d« Orientalists Compic-RafFitfu de I4 Ti«- 
S 3 CMC Session, l Lyon* cn iSj 8 . w Lyon : fip*& dn*, jS&cl j vc«k 4 ®, 
49, 4 * Artnals du Miiase Ouiinct - Lea Moines E{gpxim% vw de Sckm> 
lidi," par E. AiiuHineain Paris; Leroy x. S-, 

|o_ Aimaks do Mijfree Guimct: Les Synaludes* !t*a Emhlv.mcE, et 
Ic^ Atxso^rnres &\t ndfe cliez !cs AnMOiitea/ 1 par G r Uunwntrier. Paris: 

Lctouk. f 5 * 

S Ai " Amudes do HraJe Gnimet: Hctecfis rt jht l c L f ro£ A, TL 

Sayce. htitr Uroua. 8 s * 

50t “ C a fi fo gB fc do Muritf CSriraMt (Prwftifcn? tmk, Ddne, *i 

Japgni," par L dc MdSone. Lfon; Initial alnt i?8j. g\ 

^ a spccitneji of bcatitifikl and correct printing lit many Ungu^e 3 > t 

Gilbcn A RiViugicm^ of London, printed sod present ed fo the 
Congn-a, a 4 3 volir^ OfmUiniag tW Ijordk Prayer, in ^ck, different lai?^ 
giiaijes; thote Wng a 1 pedal alphabet of iheLr own, being nnnred iu 
their own diaracter. 


flu- lamed Signor Fernando Me tied, Cnali.T of the Miueun or 
A-*trontitist--.il, Phydrat, nml Mntheraatjcil IiLvirumenti it Florence in tbe 
Royal Intfnte of Sqperiw Suidus, w«e»i<d to the Control hi* I*Af»er 

n ! *L' ri,jC l^itid Cilube <tf the jl CeuMar, which ii in the Vlu^eorii 
undrr n«cw. Fcrenrc: L. Monnjrr, iSyS. 

Hie lairned Hertm J-uepli ■)« ftiiyt. eijmalEr rsnowred fur his aniltrttpo- 
Z-™rT d knowlc ' 1 « t * to the Congiea the follow. 

t J 5 M -'^hflologtune tic Liege, AuCn i$^” 

1 **■ le B " on i ,ic *1ft Pad* r NRmou, 1890. 






NittiA lutenmiional Cmgrc$$ of Orimi&thls* cxi 


S 6 P ,l Ni.Ef 51 rr quelques Antiquity d^ouvotc* en Suede.* p« ^ k 
tUrnrt J dc Kaye. Fanh 

57. M Note stir lies Epees rmnvjvs en SuL-de fct Nonr^, ri par M. k 
Baron J. de Kaye. Caen: H* Pelesques, 1^. 

56. « LTap noavdle Sculpture p^blUhique * par SL (e Baron j. dc Boye. 
Caen t Lt DeksqiiH, i8S^ 

59. “Sujet* di^coraijrE cmpninlts au tegrte HJttiOTt dans Pirn) list ik Can* 
loss?, 11 par M. Jc EarO& J de Have* Paris fSM. 

6c, u I Ai Bijou* Franca, el Lt Fduilc Atiy]iJ“Saxonne de >grilles 1 {lira* 
harnX par M- Te Ranm |, dt Kaye Caen t Pdesqucs, »£% 

Si. m Strait i!e* Frpc^s-Ytifbtiiut de 1* Sbddtf jnitlotmlc de# Anii- 
qiiiire* de France de ta itjtfliifie Session term A Stockholm^" pai j* dc 
Buyc. Paris; R. Silisun, 1875, 

6^, Material* pour r Hi»tone jui rubric c-e niturdkdc F Homme, Revtu; 
mcnsudle iUmrnfe = ik Rapport MjtM&qA&giqpm eft t re lanckui et k nouveau 
Continent, 1 " pur M. It: Baron J. d*r B 4 j t, Pari*: C KLsitsba„ tfiSb. 

63 , ” Matcrbmx pour FUisioire primitive ct natwcUe ds k'Httmm* 
Revue menstidk KlustiSc: L 4fi rjitz lea Paris G. 

r>4 w f.c Cfiftgri^ IiOemuticuiitl des Orientalises a Stockholm + ' par 
\t Baron J, ilc Boyc- Park: NiBson, tbSy. 

65, 11 Nates iur F Usage dev Torque* chea Jes Gaults/' par M. k Baron 
j. ik Safe. 

66, CimetEcre de Bergne^lea-Vfttna (Mortie}," par M* It Baron J, de 

Base* Arm-ssir-Aube, I^fcm FreiOtmi, t&jQ 

67 , 41 Lcs Bijou* GtjtWquts de Kkrtihp" par k Baron J. dc Bavo 
Paiij; Leroas* 1888. 

6$ M Revue Arch^ilosiqiicfAntiquitdei Mqyen Age): Une Suture de 
Femme,* par M_ k Boron j* de Have, Park t I.crcmi, 18X5, 


S9. Professor Aitfnnio Fanm IIf, l.errai .? in ftalbn of UaiverBtyCollege T 
ijrmkn. has thown hk j;r^t famiLiarity u nh Sanims by rraiuJolin^ ihe 
■' Oealh of Conm Ugottno," from the bemitiful [tttlijan of Eranie into 
s^l^odid Samcrit Stoka^ Florence: l^e -Moiinier, ifloO. 4*% 


7a The learned HelegaTe nf the Japanese Anlhrop-ilo^cB So.idv, 
who is also s*J rjrfgioslfift RigakTmshi Skogorn TjiOkj! of l oki-n, pre¬ 
sented, in the name nf the Society* 20 ninnbers of its Eulfetirti, 

yi. Hie same scholar^ who, in sddilwn tu this office, was also Delegate 
of ihe Imperial*!?niveraity of ToJtfo, ]iresem«f in fhr Conj^efl a vaJsalik 
setLes ejI Fholo^jphs and Dmifin^s illusmtlng the resnarkabte discovery 
id mm tlrnn 200 nnihcial prehistoric Oaves in the vuziniiy af Tukio, on 
whidi he conifiljiilcd a Paper to dLc Congress 


ji„ u The f^ewand Kwap ShamituLiliti Muhimmoil Hafii-rShiruti,” !iy 
Cot H. Wilbcrforcc Oarte (1891, i vok 4- half-boond in it a 

carefully rendered tiieml ironslntirm of ihk ttcB known Persian Ftict'* 
wort* j an SiHktr A 
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by the erudite scholar Sheikh Hatiua Psithutln of the A/har University of 
Grim, is a learned dissertation on the legal position of Muhammadan 

WCfllldlL _ 

74, iL Nachtt&g Iran offend Brief, an Pm C Dr. fliintv Meyer iti Sachcii 
d-cr JBgy |>lisch’ Ifiiio-Cerminiic hen SprachverwuTiiisGfcift von Prof. Dr* 
Cail Abel* Leipzig: Wilhelm Friedrich, g* w 


75. ■* Mijzi* Savon 1 e Strict bird ; ofisia mio iu[run:b di Storia contcm- 
p&lfi&L* Malik: Ceudcr T i$qi, 11 presumed by the Hon M. A, M- 
MM 

7*6- M Aimswri':i (Idh Regia Ucomrila di Pftdom* per tfrwo, 1890-^1/' 
PndoY*: Randi, 1S91. SR PixsciUcd by the Red*g P in Lhc name 01 the 
Uni verity, ihowi the efforts made fur the promotion vi On^iiiai Studies 
m that seat of learning. 

77 41 Revision Reasons, a Manual for General Readers/' by the Rev. 
C Vi. K, Gitlepye fof tVrbyb L **Th* Pentateuch/" London and Man¬ 
chester: John Heywood, i5Ss. $\ Adduces argument why efforts ihould 
be made to secure a more correct tran^Saiioa of ibe Scrip Lures thin wc now 
;>os&4sa. 

78. "Hie Burden of Babylon/ 1 by the Rev. C G K. Gitlripie. ^todc- 
port, 1 e^o, b a philoSogku] anaJyris of pm of I&iiah, whh the view of 
disproving ih«r objection* raised agahm its aut bent idty* 

79. ifc Coi|e 3 Chccthametiftis/ bf rhe Rev. C. G. K. Gillespie. Man¬ 
chester and London 1 John Hey wood, 8\ Is a description of the 

Hebrew RqI! of 1 he Pentateuch kept in the Chc^sham library at Man- 
cheater. 

a Air Poltutnrif its Physical Effects," by the Rev, C- G. SL Gillespie* 
[.on don and Manchester s John Hey wood 188^ 8 f . 

81. “ I'orschungcii zur Alien Gcrcliiditc," v«n LJf. Phil Arthur lifidtc- 

Tlcft I. Zur Lasting dcr Kainbyses-Ffag^ Ldpriigs Gustav Foci- 1891, 

83. M Ecclesiastes m KeLuian to Mudcrrs Griiirism and fVirinriain" 
(Dutmdhm UeiurtV^by the Rcv.C* R tL Wright, D.h London: I fodder 
& Stoughton, rS8^ SS ts the Learned wort of too wcQdCftown a Hebrew 
Sch dar to need hi rl her not tee 

*3- * Hie Serpent of Eden,* by the Rev. j. R Yal dlaemap, IUL 
Ijjodnn ■ kajan Paul, Trench & Or 1B88, £* l= a work of some rr j 
M^Tcb, to (trove that the difficulties attending the temptation and fall of 
Ftt afe < 1 u* in inncnmlc tosnslsltnn, 

*4 “ &*jfinsn nf the Jewish Fattier," by the Rev. C Taylor, DJ>. t 
Master of Sl jobn'« College, Cambtidce. T.o:idoti & Cam bridge, 1864, B . 
H i ' alrtmly an ,r kn«wtectg«) |«gli place in literature, and is j mnnuttient 
ttt ihj pnt erudition of iu Seamed nulluit, who produced so pett a work. 
l! result of his leisure hoon, anti list the occupations of hit high office, 

*J “ l>«t Veswendung der McuseheugeaLiU in von Ik. 

"fflusta liekt, Wien i 3 gi. 4^ 
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86. "Pas Gramma tische Geschleeht undseine Sprichlichu |l{ileniu#g," 
von J. H. Oswald* Faderborn. ( 864 , 4 15 . 

87* " Ada Bc-ui Abrah.ie Kidursiinc Mormclii, Aramaic* WOT prinium 
edidil T. J fumy. Sacrae TbeoJogice t'octur, Uni vomit,Hi* CathoUcae 
Uivaniensis rrorcssof ” BriixsItA; Polleunis et Ceuterich • %»< The 
erudite mthor presented to the Caii^TCSS the .'Vmniic lc*> of the L/eof K. 
Abraham, originally prepared for the Acta Sanctorum oi the llolkndisi 
Series. 

88. ‘'Skiiitcdet Geschkhte tint! Geograpliie Aubicns von den uitcsien 
Zeitcn hb mm Prophetsn Mithamutid, nelul einem Atihange star Beichclh 
lung dcr Gcsdhichie Abissyrtkni in 3 u»d 4 Jahrbuniieft n. t.hr. auf 
Grand dcr Imchriftett (fer Ausgalien dcr .iKcn Hbtoren und Jer Bibe), 

v«n Kilwsrd teaser." ifafhn. rffSO 

g(j, r ■ Suite secondc Voyage f!e Vitaftti (cSSy); EmoIc Colooulc. 
Paris: SchhciiiT, 1887 (presented by M Aynmniuf); and - 

90. “Notre trobSnne Voyage dc Vacance " i 1 Phis, SctiEadisr, 

These two volumes demit two pkawirable holiday trip* in trance. 

91. A Persian MS. History of Kashmir, and— 

i>a. A Fetsiau Biography of the lady ever whose remains the Taj wa* 
creeled at Agra, promise to furnish more material for ins lory (91 and 91 
lent by fit. I.dtiter). 

Rajah Sir Saurimlro Moll an Tagore sent to the Congress a learned 
dissertation in Bengali or, Sanskrit Musk, 

94, .75, and 96 are lm»». iugaiiMc ftpcrsaml a Report; presented to the 
Congress by F. H M. Corbet, F> t , the delegate oi die Asiatic Society oF 
Ceylon. One h the "TtapWamja," a library of Dftgebu in Ceylon, 
by Fddtraran Pandit. 

9;. " Babylon bn dated Tablets and the Canon oi ; J to!cmy, by H. St. 
rh^r| Boscawtn. London ; Hmison c- Son*. 1S77 ; 8*. 

98. * Proceeding l 'd the Society of Biblical Knowledge ' (pt*- 4 i f. oj. 

London, 1891. 

99. Sir Chailea Nicholson, Bart., kindly presented the Oriental Institute 
with three works, the ftrst being ^Egyptians,” or the Illustrated Caudogue 
of Ids Egyptian Collection, which he generously deposited m the Museum 
of the University of Sydney. 

100 ** Note* on the Collection of Ancient Mittbla in the Possession of 
Sir Ci Nicholson, But, D.CL, U-D," by Cb. WiMstruu Reprinted 
fiotn the “Jounwl of Helienie Studies, ’ 18S6. 

101 . " Inangmal Addnsa on the Qpcsfeg of the University of Sydney, 1 
by Sir C Nicholson, ( he lesmed sod erudite author continues in lib 
old age to evince that interest in Oriental studies, which chiracintud hb 

earlkr days. , 

iai- M Calendar of the Umveriity of SpJjrev for iht Vor i%i ’ U i- 
Smith. Sydney. Newcastle. and Loudon (presented by tlwr I <cLegate^ Is 
a valuable toamboiion, thowtcg the learned wwk, dune at the .\nlipode*. 

103. " Calendar of ihe Pontifical Gregorian University of Rome,' 
kindly presorted by the Very Rtv. the Rector, does the same service for 
Institution 

NEW SERIES. Vyl, II, " 
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104. " £* Grottc tie Rcillwuc. Ktudc tdinogmpliiquev'' par i lniik Cattail- 
1ar t '■ kndeGdologwiuc si PakoimlogKiiut," par Mareeliue Boole. t-yon: 
Pinal aim*, t88y, CoL, « the joint work of two uuihora of Emopean fame- 

105. “Ago PrSiiulOfiitiio i]c I'Eipftgu* c* tin Portugal," fiar £mile 

< imaiihac {Paris : Uciuwald;, fgh. is a most valuable t joiribution to pre¬ 
historic rewarrh, ao dear to the I earned author, and hoc jifcseuictl iu the 
lot in of a wdl^oi-up and illustrated volume. 

106. “ Organisation ec Poncuonueinent dc I'Ecole CoJonink." Paris, 
iScjo-pt, 8", is a useful work, showing the efforts of France in this creel lent 
School- 

10;, “The Identity of HSuites and Pelosgians, proved from pro-Phu:- 
nldan and jire-HcUettic Potter}',” by die Rev. C. A. tic Cara, S.J. Home; 
A itef&rti, iSgi, U stjuarto pamphlet expressly wjitten for the Congress by 
1I1 c venerable and learned author. 

toS. “On Ore Hitiim, or Heduei, and ilicir Migrations,’" by the Rev Ll 
A. do Cam, &]., reprinted fmni the Chittit CaUetilA, and presented by 
the learned author, whom old age conij>dk-d to be absent fioiu a Congees* 
in which he has shown so kindly and great an intersL 

109. ’* learned Mens English," by C* Washington Moon, Londont 
Rout ledge, r&gov S^. 

1 jo. “Quelijuct Notions ear Its Inscriptions en vieux Kb inter, 11 par 
Lot unc Av in oilier. Paris: Titipri men e Nationals, i8S$. & c j and— 
in, “ Prem ite i-titdc sur tes IniCnpiiuiti Tch-tuues, pir M. E. 
Atiitoriier. Paris: Imprimsk NaUtauk, tSjl S’ -3 - 

11 1, l * Tjarita Ki-Aadoera bet verbaol con ki-A .doers. Test v^taling e& 
aantikeniugen, met ecus rnkiding cn u-wi leaking arenk sjrtedttaal hi 2uiiJ, 
lhnlr:i. done J. J- Meyer.” 8® Mr. Meyer is the learned iummarist of 
“Malayan Research" lot the Coitgfen. 

tt3. “ Kn Orient: Etudes eibnokgtqtun ct liiiguiviquc-s, j trawn lev 
Ages ei les P tuples,’ jxu G. M. t>|lnrit:-lkaurcgird. Pat - J. Maii iu 
fisuve, ; i> 3 i a critical mirk rvf inquiries and infiwnintion about ihc 
.anguaues, iLijinncr^ imd custom* oI the pcopto in the txst. 

i 14c 1- fethiquc ^ingafaij,* an his-tofis*! qijeJ critic-^ t;iymolo|[)" uf tin* 

a^rd, S°. By ihe $atnc: auitidi. and \\is 
115, 14 tmdes Egjfpdcunc^ deux M6n<rireit le= H&Mtftttx * Ejjehj- 
h.igkdl cjq^muon uf the dotibk atMbuiifUi iuclLracd into Ik* word =° 
rntikh i* Stfi tm H t a itfruckolLr allotted in ^yptf to the iratneti Sur 
tbi uxbilik diniec And cUsaitxJ 4rtxii^timefii of looiL W 1 ' 1 . 

uk “ Gonmoxie minima de I JIebreu ct ik I'Amm-icti UtMique/'^ir 
iCiluLLifd MorJct, Dyctcur enTIttoW^k, Frefenwr a I'Univefsite deGcahvc, 
Vicmie: AUnlp he HotdunS=->s, 4% is 4 u^bjl And dtircEiDj 

[ifc|i 4 refj Gmamnir, nuking xraiUbk for pf languages tia« 

grent ka&wla^ b iv$ ryp^ikfW of 1lie Itantcd atilhof. 

M7- ** Saietimc pubJurj dc la Acidumia en M_io;o 

Baicrilona = J s SubiTano, i 8 S 3 - t I earned 00 

Pkiktin^hkitl Svaitui of "n-somx^ Aquims, read on dial fiecmion- 
1 “Siipuilntr VpkMmi; or t a Saoskrit 1 iKiiBmaj, by Maluunabojud^ 
h >^ ^tdmamiWa Datim*’ Hdii, ! \md ivcKOted) by Pandit Hmbi* 
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kwh Shssrri, #®. A new and improved edition of a well-known and justly 

■^rccnjcil wotL 

i t<j % The ^nskii* Critical Journal of die Oriental IitgiUuie ijt 
Woking j w lh£ entire sentu presented hj the editor* timid Kesh Sbulii. 

i-o 11 A collection of confining GeoigU," published Ur Prof. 

A TsqpjeLft fin Rnssum^ Su Petersburg: Large g*. 

i 2 1 14 Ktudrt ttif Jc Fttpjtnt Prhie, hr line de KaqiiimJ, 4:1 Ies Le^orw dp 
Pmii-ltptep^ |(3X Philippe Vrrey. Pifii : F. Vie Mg* 1887, Imp, 8° p ami— 
ll‘J- ,# Qudipic* Observations am Pfipi^k d H .\riat^, 1 proper d p im 
Murmnmsi i^itwC |**r PhBippe Virey. Fajiv J, Maitaimetm, tBS^. 
Two valuable cunmlitilftHL* to Eg7ptolpgy t dioirin^ the author's general 
erudition tu be etptal to hit profound knowledge Of hta speciality. 

i?j Ll Grsra>Roman Influence on ihe Civilisation of Ancient lndta/ J 
by Vincent A. Smith (1 frugal Civil Scirke j. Calcutta: Trie Baptist M«- 
lion Frew* i%o; small \\ The I.?r;eco-HiistJ.hL »eic sulptures now at the 
Oriental V Diversity institute at Woking are among the argument* which 
thb distinguished are haw) tup *L manipulates with equal akin mud erudition 
to prove hta thesis. 

124 His Ext Dr, Abbaic Pn*ha: 14 Qujstiocta ^syptologiquea,* 1 lp l'hi 
Riyonitciuia3| dcs Eiuilt^ au point do vue EgypdettA M JJez Vaic* tW 
ntipei, '' J.c i^airc: Moutcs dCk, 

125, Hia Ext Or- AbbaU* Pudia: “Qucstkiu AnEhrQjMilogiLjue*. *’ 
“Sui rDilute ct te Cen^ut dt^ Negier 11 Lr Cam:: Juki Rubier* 1885 . 

t;6. His Ext ! 1*. Abbatc P-uha - 11 Lltuptiimk i U ihns Eta 

Cham* indigene* <m Egypt/ 1 Le Cures ]uJe> Barbie^ 189a 

t ^7- His Etc [>n Abbott Pasha : 11 Notice sur fUsages dte Simrtia, de- 
convert dans le Talmud el Cotnmcntitcura i propps de bt Rage' 7 ' Le 
C-aire: 1 mpriawrk oaiionnlc, 1891. 

trS-S^ 191 difTitrent publications in $*nscrit» Amine* Fersiaiip Urdu, 
Hindi* Punjab!, etc, bring either editions «>f cirieotal da^acil worka oi 
trnnElatiuiis fitmt Eon>|>eaiii authors on scieniHic or educaliorLi] iubject^ 
or original c<ini|>oiition^ brought oulcrlher under the auspices uf the Lie 
Punjab University Colleen, with the ctiwurajsinfiit if I h. 1 eitucr* or by 
his aid only. 

3^334- A of } )f. LetmeFs priiidpJ works : The Hurtm and Njjyr 
tiacidbooTf." Pm L Folk^ pp- ^47 “HttUffy of Indsgenuu* UricaiaJ 
Edtiraliuti. 1 Poliot l'| - € 43 - "Thtt and Rates of D^rdutap." 

“ linguistic Frajpnents rdtaltn^ to Trade and otKr: 4 fa+- 

riculi ^MuJiamiTsaibrthuv * "Sekhwa&f I. jngui-je *isid Eihnognphy/' 
u Pliiiosophical CfttffiW of Aralnc." Theory and Pmeticoiif ^iuation^ 
“The TiiJe 1 Kam-.UiniL 4 " ^Ihc Nailpnal Ahtiicm m Urdu." A few 
duplex of the 11 Ra- es and l-angnags of ths Hmdokush p h etc 
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Llil OF PcpyapCAS WHO fOfcW*JiI)E» BCKitS toa ExinBTTlDlff 
AT THE CtJKfi&ESE. ; 

i* Ercm BrtHp Lcipiic. 

=■ Carets A: Ca, Ijx IfeUe £*uivage r Litdgatc Hills London, 

3. D. E. Ehlennann, Mresdeo* 

+- Bamwn & Sons, Se. Martin's Lime, tendon, 

5. tkbniikr Kruuer, Frankfort^n-Maine. 

6. Luzae & 0 \* Great Kussdl Streets London, 

7. David Nutt* Strand, London (who also presented to the Congress 

Budge's Egyptian Render Even's 13 Kites of die Coptic CktimiC 
and BchruiupTa Aryan Reader). 

SI The Oriental Lnivertity Institute, Woking, 
y, Regan Paul, Trencly^fflbn£r & Ool, Charing Qos Road* London. 
io, TruiitierS: Co. p London, 

IL T. Fisher Unwin, 1 r. Paterar^tcr Building London. 


APPENDIX VL 

AN APPEAL OF ORIENTALISTS 
In frtocir of the n^LnteoMc* of the original principles of “The Emec- 
Tiational Congress of Orienfiliste^ wish reference to certain proceedinp 
of the tut Orient Congrttt, held at ScockhuIrnChmtijuiii In September, 
iSS^s followed by 

A DECLARATION SIGNED BY .300 ORIENTALISTS 
and SEVERAL LEARNED SOCIETIES regarding the lest, &s aim the 
next, Congn^s arid the P&DtEzni^a? and Rs^ou iTftfSij g* Meetsn ^ in 
eonfltriuu therewith in l^ondon and Paris. 

f SftuifUtt As sV Droti du Cvmiti Fvndaimr rftt &Mgrt: intermit 

timaux Jcr OrifuiaHstot (AfAf. /. fe JL Mad&r A Mtntjvu 

fI Vklttri}}, ft J .t/uj/rttiv /*f JfriMlna Pranifr Canj^rh fain d 
/Wffl 1873, 

En noire quaJiic do dticgtuhi an premier Gongrt-s ct dc Membra de iou* 
les Congrfes ijui out cu lieu depuii 1S7J, nous avons Lhormcur de potter 
1 voire tonnais&aace dernier Congri^ de Stockhnln^Chriatiania 

tin Camti d cirgautsaiiDn pour fe prodiam CcngrFi k cHe etu E qtd riest 
pas Me Comity central d^amf*riou du Cottgfes* scion 

Art : ct * de ftco "Smut* d^finitifs adopts par rasseirthlife intern a- 

tionalc, [Paris* «^73-j Dfrtflccrr ce Camh£ nui pas chobi lc “pays 
j:HMsr la nhinioa ptbehtine " scion Ic mcmc ankle; n !c dernier Cortgrcs 
ani * 1, b 1-1 !ISI ^ 14 *cs5ion, o l a pas ^desLgn^ le lieu oil dem sc terur la 
sesasou niivanivV 1 « 1 ou Art, j drt mincs Smuts, En outre lei Merabis 

dc Momj4m et Le Vallobl o^oiU im 
etc Mfflbns de dron du dernier Coupes seloti An. 15. 

x ZM-tnd a ik<£ notmn# contra■remciit a Alt. id de= diia St^tuti 

muiliicatpas founr do Comte Cental s E lon Art. i ct dc del^ua 
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nomine » par ks Mcmlw*~ de thaqnc nationality rep resent ;'e tn* Congris et 
resident an lieu a\i st dt<£ Emma li session, Ce Carnot ns eampr&nd que 
to I’nHideiua deg Congres de Purlin, Vienne, ec t&ydc : il nc cauipreod 
m£iiie pa? ie President, M- Ehrcohetrn, ciq dernier Gwjgr<b p tajiis seule- 
ment son Sccr&abchg£n£ra], M- Ijmdbetg. La Fmos, rAngtoerte* k 
Ktirsie. I'lEslic ct d 'aii ties pays n't son t pas repr^uto, uuh il par ait i|uc 
to Memhrcs du Cornu tf iciurl pcuvetU choiJ.il? indivi due deme nt* s’iJs lu 
veuknt, ‘"par cooptation" un Mcmbie appmenam mx qliatre pars sus- 
Hjcatiouncs, 

Etifin, cc cr<3ntiii> au**i a Li ration dc modifier to Statute da pjiis 
quoiqn'aimimc tkinundc cti modification deft difcs Statute n'*H etc fifpto 
par an moto b mottle des Membrts du dernier Congrb scion Aft n/, el 
ce ptujet de mod tfi ration n fe .i pas pris oqmid^raikm par La roajt.dk 
Abaoitic tto Membrus dll Cofigda sdou An, ao* cl ne lein a pas titonc 
communique. 

LcCongresde Scockhnlm-Chmlkak a eu deux classes. IWeccmipouk 
deshfjres de Sa Majesk te Roi de Suede eti»M. XjukLbcjg e; quelques 
autrts qtii out eu <tn privileges en cheruini de fer. etc,-, ct IWre qui a 
coropriB le tbs it fto Membces. Le came lore du Congfts a etc oJffcid, iu 
lieu dTctre: unc lj on pm-rf tics Esvants intdressc^ dsns to m irines 
ap^rtalito. 

Ctot cc auuciltt aflkkl que k Comae aciud sc clurgc iTtopriroer SUt 
touft to Con b Tb future cl ikti* cc blit dkfl hinder uli jn»uiut S.M, 
k Rcii dc Suede coaitDe Fnfrudent rt M. tondbetg com me Secr&aLf^ 
L 1 InstilUC -ust-i 40 Mending durtt un en <kj\ charge de f.digti de* r^I._- 
meute quant ;i 3 'eligJbihk- «to Meinbrep des FuEnis Congri.^ * Lrt pt Jjxvsi 
Tmti d'-itn poreil 1 usiftn; fijE dtepprouvec p?r »u rntiins to deoT ti m dei 
d^lir^ocs, nmis die ¥iem peirrmoto d ^tre d^rdopp^e comme d die av; F: 
de cortfirmije rc^ufibienisHl. 

Tout rein eft si arbitrasre rt ^ coOlnure A Tesptil crejtcuT dc 

ccs Congrbi et h la ntouliRquc lettreu tLms laquelSe tou ?4 ceox qui xoni 
iotiSTe^sb au progris deli science son: Agaux et frirres, que aouy kbom 
appd d^abord an Comne foodueur et Membres du Congrfcs de 1873 , 
qui lm out impO&c certains sjevotr^ et cosmic aux 3 letabres de (trcg to 
aulres Co ugi tra iubt^uents p i*our qu r ilj protestent can tie tout dotgucincrfiT 
non-xu tcids^ des 11 Statuts definitifa dei Coonrijs uiteimUonanx ^ d kss^nt 
icvcnif to Cangrbs j li?yt premiers sstnplicii-d 

Itn suicndiui- nciii suurneitails s v&Uc (qipiiirbbaii la I.ettic do Dccb- 

* J«iirjuj ‘j r^ 4 ?ai lo- ^n.inn^ Linl £aiE paitlfl rfei ijiiL en auliitLi IiiiL li 

IrrnAliJc cl tbtquMie U cctjutjnn. 1 ; A FT. 4 Ud Smuil 4 e hm f Cdu Uto dmr^bn 
n'» fj. « d'i..tt*nwijmi., cmcji!« ca Sc^le, «-j l* trjit |nrc*lr 

j,jMf | fx f el Un SujdIcjl^ rt oU Ic ^rau.l mMtalic Jet blim e>l «dh J p lr04l II- 

ekfc retovtii icituifljcr >rdi intm* a Tec C«nu itiiBetiDti Pc ilcnivt u a L ' u ?]w 

711 JUntox. taa^ quecdkiit VatH Iwtal^^ a ww 4 .- taw wtto^ » a 
ixirttptc i._-c-ji„ ekiev Epii fi'i etr ilidnl ilaiia ama amre Ctn^i■.« fjevirt MuJ^cci 
rljupetem iln BrfiLF, U kas k TKini-n-nX, Ec 'i hqugisc, k Jld^ark* rEf, jlrp?ra, le 
Ckxbde to T k K«i Jn tton^slt k l*rtc^e icpiau! tr Il \'iinxx.**c ni- 

(^14ini5 Je Ki-ifsnihie, £t i#>n All«K k Kl^Tliire *t S.EL Ic rrwdcnt Jc 1* 

Repuhikjiie Jr rtuciat JAipiAt? Un dr l^Tj- 
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afku ci-joitnc, qui ctE il.'ji sigiu^parun gntu) nomine d'Qrkntalisies 
tttngucs* 

Agree** Messieurs, !'nssur*:ue d« nofcic Iti-Srluule consideration. 

G. W. 1 ETTSEER, LUD„ etc. 

Woking, 18 Novcinbre. tSSfj. 

Nona nous associoRS i cette rJeclamlidn do fails ct (^opinions. 

G. Mast-oio, 

G, M. Ou irraa BEAUnBRAitt), 

(i. SCULEGEL, 

and others. 

lLt io>iS£ i^Li Mijiuis or CoMfii': Fokda'IECR. 

Jtipmi dr Mfitnitur E. Mrtdttr de Jlhntiau, 

j'jrpjmicnt; Ea dcclamitm de ce» fails. J*en rtmcrvte M. Id I 'r. 
ct je rafttsoefe nux opinions exprtnusa par Sui. t.e» agreements dil i.\nv 
grec de Stockholm et ds son Comiic me paraissem mincas pour J insiitotion. 
Jc vote pour lorn Ires. 

fcl Manitta t\t Morijaw, 

Mtwfin JmdatruT it Jfrtnbtv dr drill. 

ttdf't'H.t: dr \t; Htkur f. Lr. Vitim t. 

J’adhiite dan s lei* lutmes tenues epic M. Madid dc Montpui ct jc vote 
pour Lomliri 

J. l.c Vai.lois, 

iS. ii* 1889 . Sfaiiirt foudateitr ct Aftmirt Jr' dr$d, 

N.R—La majority du Ccrniit^ Fomlateur cl des Metabrc* frjr^im aprU 
vote pour Londres fttj Oxford comnie «cg,e du prochuin C origins (ca iSyo 
ct 1891 - et unt invitation ayiml etc re^uo de Z .gndnz^ il nc tciKt f{U'h cm- 
ititaet lies Ccuniits de deleguts on cbarpie pays xvpi£sent£ suit 
ponr recevdir des adhesions, tu:. r ncr U Unt de nm 'SMiuts r^fiiniif- 
adopts par i issenib 3 ic mrcnutianalc . 71 Vetifllei done M Si re des i!£i£gu& 
dui^* de recueiiiir dea sdrsLr'-jns vn faveut de la sc?iiun s-ulyjMc * ei 4* 
Handier 1« qtircttoni prtlimiimiJtiE relatives h cetle smstoa [Art, ic> 
Notts propDseriont que Lc Membra <pu ont &Igne et ceus i\\ji tignizraiiL la 
Cuctalaiff du 10 Octobrc T iSSg djjis les diUer^nls pays, st conitiiiLAS&ctil 
fn AsseauWer ^cndfales, ellrc 3czs tliia CQtaitv& 


APPENDIX YIL 

THE DECLARATIOS OF ORLEKTAUSTS. 
j Mtsstturi fa Mtmbrtt ;;/f Gwgrh In&rn&tijffxiiX Jts QrUttialisftu 

Pdtii, ro Oti&brty i ASo. 

t ~ t ? t t’SHTRES Couii^u^, 

Nims croyotR ile notre devoir dc rcdamcc t^ntfc la cfimpoflUicm d't 
Cotn^ tfor^nnkicr le pToebain Con^res comme no comprtnant pas 

da ttsembrci appwtcnant k i'Anglcfate l Ta Rassic, 1 1 m Frantre, k TTulle. 
™ F^rtBgd t h I'Espagnc a auim pajps qitl onl des intiircfa esi Orient, 1.^ 
Ttecnt Coiiirrcs n + a>ant p.u choigi h siege du poochim Congrrs Ic ilroJt jle 
fane ceehrri* doe revenir an Corak^ fondat..yr de Paris. Comme il €H 





Ninth International Congress «f Orientalists, ckjx 

i tfttiiidfp .in uriii vlllc jilnttii oiiflfltale qn'orientafi-iW soit dioUIe p* 1 
nimmijs Ip plus adif da ce Comitg WBamraicor (M. ! jndlxtgf poar siege 
du ptochain Gongrt* nous avgns i'honoear de tons s*»niett« des «0*de- 
ntiant ipti pourraipul vuua d&idei en Uveisr dc t'sm 00 . dt Lsmlrc* 

CtttllC iikt (It EC CoBp^ 

Hrmcoup <k no* Cologne ^ooi d’aws (jurt et n^urc Ho cosm^er 

le prachab Cemgrte en 18?°^ ™ P lus »*. e " L,t cec) una 
Tiite comma Pans on 1.0 mires, *u nous ne senou* ps ifi < emre de Ur «v 
dbn ci de j'juuiaement publics canine nuns Yction - aiileaw. Uf e.‘«ih 
CoBfitfe dn reite n'u pi* rewmii tel tragus Uiis cn tM&ente» spcaaljt« 
orientate depuis Is Cutigtw dt View*: il »'* p* l»n* commence do re- 
dusdte ile premier ordre et do beau^pdWrages&itt **>» « lonips, 

,1 n‘i nas fij™tre des mesuies pntii^ pour eiKnungw Ip* of1 ®' 
lalen, mit cn Orient 06 cites soul neglects, vnit en Occident ou ces ct« - « 
derm lent eturer dans 1 education gdesjtittpe et rntnte dan* k Vl = prau^c e - 
Si vous tdiniskse: Londres, le Or- Leittier seta tier'lienres.it d oliru one 
hospitnliii simple i « Mcmbre* pendant ta durfe du Cflftgr^ L* i r. 
Obvbwrg I’offra a cinq autres Vlcttibtcs. ti il y * lien <* ef-^er * 1 “ '•** ,fi 
inemltr** autoM an tnulns ie ebwi tnire des hotel® it ks mAifun* e n- i 
ColitaUM Ct amb M&b. L< Dr. Glniburg. te poteamsr A. H. t*J« 
€t te 1'r. t citfler tntieni inuivolr obtenir une garanlie ds la rommo « 
■ooo fines sterling en Anglitteiw, #mmc pins <i"e mOmtte |iour un 
Congrbs icneui. 

Noui amines, MM- ct nlmtres CoUc^es. to® ^vo ks. 

G, W. Leirjmt. A. H, Satcn. & *tw»o- 

ridbfcn ^ Ta declaration tignife par MM- Leitner, MasperO, et Sajfcf. 
I.Oppeit; Madier de Monijau; G. Schltgel: O .U.Pope Hvde ^bnke; 
I'flptl Griffin; O. Hno*w; Ouiatiaii Tt. Cliasbnrp, L 1 -H-; ^ 

G. Dev*ii| E. Gtcijenn Maupb i Mm Gnindt; !■ l ". % ' N' 

(Wi n E AmSmesa; Etnik Guimci; H. TV, lk\k*: U M. OUivnr 
Btturcgaid; Thos. G- Pincho i Hoermug j T- H. 5 hamtun : Gu»eppc 
Tatrini; A. C Uail ; Odmmf Sipiore ; L. Socidie Aodeai-inc ! «"'■« 
Hfcpm^pOTttlsWie ds Toutonw: K K DongUs; Ed. Itr^m : U 
Sociad Acaddoiiqae Indo-Ctuanise do Fiance: C TV. Skarstcdt. t - J- 
Uili J. Ltgjc; Edmund McCUut ; AntcW Serermi; Paul Ory 
A TWrndli I Jft. Katikn ; T. Wtlttm-Davits ; E. GTawr; A, Kcubucr : 
P,of. Dr. Hart-ig Detenbomg: & P- Hardeu i Henry Centime . %W. 
Dnllmacr: George Bhd^t j C M. Watson : IL U. H^rth : U do 
V^onrtUwAbmnt Le Comic C. de MonibUnc; * 

OanUrv : Cu. Mictid; G i;otro*m ; Df, f itottwahH . [ lr ^1 

Herbert Bam=s j.Coonje Kny Badcnocli *Well* : F- M^rilct * i-f < loniic 
I Jilhart - H. TV. Freeland,; D- Martcttra ; E- Soldi ; K, Ciaffia ; J, Gitatd 
d- KnJIff. James Darmestetef ; B de VllJctnereuil; F.v»l Boel!; J-F- 
mnmfialdt , ABg!atns. TV. Franks; Pr J. Hewiit: E N. Atlkt; TV, lam; . 

Baumgartner. F«!li* Robiou ; H. A. Salmrnru ; Ur j I iieii- 
Mmc. F. KroUmberg ; Amelia H Ed«Ttui: iti. IL H. Von Mpm ; A, 
IjCimmd, Dr. > Joseph Macdonald; Ledpitaine A. tflrgflts-BergltT Mar¬ 
ais do iTrobid; E ^kot l^ibect; C. C Jensen; V. V- Fowaux; A. A- 



cxx '.nth Inter national Covguss of Orient ousts. 


MurUtiiidJ ; Tk Orwef, Kavm I'cAlor de>; Jufien DnehitCai.; 

l‘_ j, Rajison : Dr. j. Kariowits j M. G. L Vun Lochem; JL Aynionwr ; 
ft Genunchi; Gustave jJujjai; 0. Giwolson* : R_ Bdfighi; E. Caruilhac ; 
John Rafter; T. Chase; Francis W, PaCYi!*; G. Cora ; E, Wilhelm, Dr.; 
0. Donner, lJr. ; S, B» Plainer Carlo t'uini ; I.'Atliende Oriental; Ahbe A. 
Albany : R. Roal* j Tli. Duka * ; Idem Feer* ; Pfot A. Mera ' : Prof K. 
Pi^hl * ; Rev. A. Ttm * ; Dr, Gregorio Chil y Naranyo de Palmas; Ch, 
R, Lin mau n ■ Leon Calnw; J. T tfaliidd , Dr J Harlow ; D. Mallet ; 
j’ii. Vircy; l'rof. i‘. £tamhgerJ- Blech, Jotejih Denatbotlfg , A. Cates , 
F. F. Artathuct; Pa mil Leitesquair; Albeit Grsjdei ; IV. $t. C Hos¬ 
ts mh ; Louis Vesriuti; Ijs Marquis do Breteuil . Prof, V. Great. 
Res'. C. A. De-Cara; [>r, Simeons Ijrvi; Mr. t,, Bdlurci; Prof. 


I), ttartfcLh: |ir. Prof. L Kocentjni; Victor Czura; Prof. A Ludwig; 
C de Harter; D. D. houadiu ; C, A. Prcr: Richard Meade; F. Von 
Spiegel ; S, tie Heredia ; Baron Abel del Michels . 1/abbtf Fran/ Sdgiure 
Beet : D, F. Javier Simtmct: A. de ft. Molvlinski; I.c Marquia tJe Roche- 
monte lx ; Prof. L. Fritte: Dr. V. Strauss von Tgtuey ; Prof, F. Hardy ; 
Dr. Rudolf Dvorak; Dr. ZuLuky . Dr. Wilhelm l Ivin; Abbd J. A. 
Petit, Dr. D Mckssinos, A* R. GonsIriM Ylnnaa , j. ti, Reuter ; AbW 
AttmuJ David; Yucouh Artui Pacha : I_ hititlh de la TiKjitc , J. Paul 
Tmtillet i Ca pi taint G. de Rossi , G, do EiofT; A. Ceguyer ; U Gritted 
Tscheog-lsi-Tcmg; Dr A Lind; Le Cerate Meyncra IVEvtrsy; Ah. CofidJ; 
l.c Comte Ajasson d« Grandsagnt; Paul Guteyne ; Dr. J. B, de Cuurie- 
njy Anaiole tie h Foigc Antoine d‘Abb*die ; !.a Soctere d 1 Ethnographic 
■ fe Pam, Jtr. R Zehitpfund ; [>r. l'rot Leopold Schroetlcr ; Prof, ]'. 

1 a toll sits ; 1 twin B. Uowiing; Deawirins Botit^ir; M.ijor-GcnL T G. 
P. Fijrhing: Dr CH. Rieu ; Or Gas. G. ModJglkni; I)t_ P hil <J A. 
I in lie. A. BtontmD : Lag. Monsem John T. Plans; l'r, M. Stamewsky; 
Ream A, Malmslrbm; Of. C. F. fierguciil; G. Jkuucwiix; Prof. Dc 


Myrhcrn . Dr. J. CL M. Kim berg . Ki-ctor T, IL-minh Israel Davis, 
X. de Bvramrc Norayr, CL Adelskbhl Dr. Ablsare Pasha, Miloslav 
ft. Pmtitch, Sycd Ali Uelgrami ; Ttui W GoJmiidiBff; John Davies; 
Aug. Th. Tretow ; K. Poore; ('. Purdor, Clark : W. Martin Wood; F. 
UwTem^o da Fomwca ; t v. Giovanni t 'cliita , E W. Smith; C. \'»ut; 
l.e c^eottite de Poll , hr Ncmtmcn H e) , W. M. Jones , T. Mew; Olga 
de U'ltedoff; hr. 1 . K Aspelin; Ernest de Bunsen ; Joseph Haw : The 
Kvv. Canon Isaac Taylor Dr 1 uhnjr; Hoind Meherjihhai palangi 
Midm; Pritiir Maleora Khan F W. West ; Eiward IV' Brahiook ; 
MajorGcnrnd Sir Hem y • Rawltnsoo ; Dr, Htnry fiyvtrnat; Arch 
Imliup t r, David; Mr Jimice piniey. R r v PLHJ|j Mmiro; F. 
v 1 ■ Pmr. A, Penociet; Pan! Oitfamuc; Antoine Dureone ; 

2?* ^* v Jf tkm ‘ j* ; charla H. Tamiey; M D«ada%; Armind 
^ 0! . Vd : 4c Saim.Amm.urt, i Reyniwd 

Ch. Lucas ; Pro,, bchneedarfiev; Cotmcitlor Petr; Ktdutd iferris; Fctii 

: ! ™ V - ■ A. Rer. H. G. TomVha . 

H nqiky ; 5 , 11 kcUocg ; Lc Coctte Kapolrta X* y , H H. Dhnrwi 


• TTi« Rn mtan»i rip,, U ^ ^ , 4 
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Fernand d'Avtiia ; Wold TroiKowiki : Sergo Soutsly; E. s t. 1 . t-'immin 
A. Terrieft de Larouf^rit; R. $- Foote, LLt>.; O. I. Baffle, K-C, 
Ski. ; i I 'arHttM ; T bcnntfty, CJ.E. . Irf Dr. tt D Wilioa» Ed*ia 
Kanwnt, Lreflige* Legiaiu; lion de Rosnjf: F, Adsersen, CapL; 
H, C. Saiuidet?.; j. J. &Ieycr; Jillicit Vinson; D. 3 . MnrgnUouth ■ 

J ohn Baddnc . M. Caiktti Stanley l me-P«te , Don Ftaneisco Coello 
f te FOJtagaii I* Gi^etal Mima M. Ali Khan I. U Rets; A. Vartb&y: 
Iji Chevalier Xeoopl^n V’ftlcvifaia; J. 1 emus de /iviinsky ■ 1 f*>. D . F_ M. 
Fwchhammer j ehurtrs H. H. Wrijiil j Kctui C«#b U Ibwu J- 
de Baj'e; J. Van dsn (jlitvn; Mo nnlttu im E, Utaot Duff.* Hop* 1 
Lethbridge; CL Bemjali;* T1. E. L. ttel&opwib: l!. K (■ H^'i 
Abdulgbafi® Khan ; Eite Ccudri : K. S, Ctinpttfc, and others 

?50 ' t>te for London, io for Ptai*,*S for Oxford, 4 for SwltaattW, i for 
Belgium, and i for Inti Is, Gnl/ 4 vote for a year beer than 1891, 

FIRST GENERAL MLF.T 1 NC IN LONDON 

tn accordance with the N.B. »n page cstiii, a meeting of English repre- 
tern stives of the International Assembly of Orientalists, then etmsbttofi of 
sig^tcria of the Circular dated Fads, the 10th of October, 'Sfh), was 
IHd at the German Athena-um, tn London, of* Wednesday, the (S*b 
jimmy, 1S50, at which the faHowin* Resolutions were accepted 

,. “ T tii iktsfffwi ^ ^ r^rf^ ,p 

, rjnllrr i n ►hrcht^lnllv. frutuall f tmi oFtiir Wt*M &*« «**Vft1Iqr ILM. Kl»e 

rw M J L uuldie neoplei vt Swtflewmd N«waj 
L -Tn*T TUH owruxa. rtifiaruu o» n» Ijr»»KiinWAt CMtcmsa « 
riiiixTAUtn, *■ luo oow* ,m rt* rnsr wtxutia 1* Lari 1 :, l* r« 73 . W nti 
• Axxi 1 1. btiismfi mnrrti r.« Artwm l«wnitos,Mf. «* mm. 

f AIRED I!* TDX1* WttWW* , . L .J 

•■Thf. t.' iln ten af die rtai from the 1.1 10 it-e iwh Seprcra 

her, 1S9 1 " , , i 

4. ►'Thai iSic ,u ,v:iiplis.n !»: il. - J} hoii-. far c*e*y mtsuL^r. Mli>« Of HHU*. 

Jad* nrmOtwan, #fc»dxlist ti* (ithei." . . , 

c "TbAI itK tf>ujmiiii;^s pn,|M-e^l I'fltie trmJi ttr^ienl Lm: i.ip rifjutu 

^,«lne> ptnm 1.. «M telhclr ■umbeJ **- ^ccplcP, *ndt hat sTie EncllsbOfeSDUir« 

, Hurmtiteefui li-r. „rtLLCon^i-.i»t!im m mm,animation wnhfheeN'v-. 

. s ii«e.l CoDimincH.in I »iH> UrieaMlim '• ■>*'*' «*» <«d..e uni &>* 

.ofiiniuti^ t>r lbe ..EiBiivat S» be -U,:^A EL Hie CwglB*. IR v*Gg<* . 4 i.jft.-t « 

, i r i-wiiijfT '-'J uwiaiilti nnit Itan^ltra. lu -rswign ibf pnic =->viyi in.i<3ilicf nmb 
«, itfitinLBrlK ihe ret^ehSL -r. stw* «iv» olOfknral ... ilfifev iod i» 

r , , jrM foi enBbaiiaa ivt OiienljJ tlaiiis In itnOM ftumwirt »i rwiicAtt-l 

m Uur cttelowiL dtcaUr-“ 

( *• l-hv nn T-cnl^ :.r tew.*** any l=i*l W aicepleJ by any memUi. 
fy ' (f nc ,i, ,U(I:I of-1 - C»nUf«*-k «ev,:i »l»r dw f “■pr'i OicJf «isj 

ftLnfa fJf fcnJciri w «««*^ » ‘hi ««*«f Crtjw.- 

, MTTai tb™ tie ably two t 34 **n*M. mm M dw iMBlmuqg End tJw other it llw cud 
nf'ihe Cwtef«t. “J wdy t-a **tuaio™ ool of LmHod tw to Ualrts#*of 0^4 

mil tiin!.riJ|-l after mm WOtlimoo of rh* bboow M iht 

s “-Hul 1 irepf■ re «><l other bn El ftpuUy rfnt.ibnlol amentj; 

11, - «n rLuia T-ij—'n/hirn d t ! ! '■u il Lill ]e il ClLDi 1 ■ 

, -Vi',.I .{V EnrfWl dwitlttof OrpniEitiw he efiipawtfftl to far pa*’ 

>«t Men lawerj, die ^rxl « irsy 1( *ciAl of the CttoS-T*. biJ to I«e.vt 

l!u mk^iiitiiiULi of oj ccn-S^n ■ , . 

to, ■■ Tint ilie Fn C Uih msmt^Ti and . '•hi iridi to Ktb< « or more fornga 


* Sign* Lbf RetfMiWl Ott fisext 







csxii Xixtk hitt'rn&tmt-xl Congress of OriadiUiits* 

nKutKa m Jf.eir tlfllKf iIuild^ I Ik tiiA-tSlhal t!i£ i >tl ic hrJ i In pkiuM !OCMlKWl l 
m* ih? nwtiSicr rlwy*s4* tjai^uimsSikic mcm-ba uf ihu JDagElib CuniisuttiK* «l 

mu jwhIv itai-E, U>i doe 


Ilia fetter of invitation 10 OrioitaJists on behalf "ftht 

English Coramltte* of QcgimisaUuh has bct;n suggested by the Mviober* 
of tile Commission Administrative of iSyj and other signatories of the 
ItaHraftkiti $-— 

M-tHfl&'-It it howtv Ct*lU^« r 

aWu ffeurui tfe vm* in/iinner i\vc Sv </ CoftgTb [meniattmisS dc* 
OrjEflT-diitci d^ll S* terffllr a LccrlnpuUl t -m 10 SejrtrmhM, 1 ^ 1 , ^Mia U 
jJ'Jjxiftiwm J£ St Iluuty ninety L.ii^c^tcd by P- Colijijliiauiii »rul tfrea % 

IjUffd l|jJ4iur|,) 

Lc* IiMl; ►.r.Tiffts jTT^Scn*. -r mill rt«n» £ Pam frft?jh LftUilfB (lfif4N St **&**>- 
Ki-jre(t« iltSrCK («&Si,U I -eyrie tlflS+h VluHM! (im SMt&Ahn 

'Omfitida I fS%?. 

Lc Jura ik ifoniott du «?* tfij&n* jm Hr ifArftfik i k 

Ji r H urf J =• -k^trei' Ic lieu -iJe b pc^uktt ^= 4 cj.mKE« rcnenall i!t dioll A 1 r «^ 

Meinkv. s'.-iittiaccrh'lsi CfrtiKtii '1* i^ri* (HitIHWJP.U1 ^Eulkrcnicul 

un Cmrmcr J* l^nrEm. 

Le |irb de In OoLbili>in rie -5 franc*. Oil |hnli chcr M. Lt^Ptu* I fDinire, 

;S, Rum kaii*, 

IL Gamut, LtYAtittf** Cn-ttiuiAtf, i'Eaumti* 

i, Cauu j Om.iT* il M- o« Most? ao # J, iumy, Leits£k. 

K A VIM I ZliUjfSKii A* AuuiTTi, C Lutai, 


Th^ following KeaoTn firms worn prepared by % Cmnmifeice of Ss^mfori"* 
in F-ms and iiibnuttc^d io the CiEX^h.u, Asstiisi.v held in Fans *rn the 
March, ($ 90 :— 

H^SOLUTIOXS, 

Ksr» r 4 ,—r^Luiliiia l viuX iUc^iki « GMiitt la SlsiliU ile 1 K 7 J. | 

(it] |_a ourtLitnioH da Comht iifflnnti Chxwtwnk- 

I / I Tuflte ini>LaiCil]UUI Bppoflnr imi ilil* 5^1 PT4 JL cEtU L 1 # Ol frliCJ’k Cuflf i jP pImEnt J 
1'Arllile l^ 

\f\ Uhe Uf^tnip^tkn (MVttHBfllllMieKTIt lie* Otugrrl JMtf. avte % OR tain nil 
Imi tfii I [icnnufisni, 

LWiucnQC! Je ipLdi^ckilion.* ^udcenHjuiii pour I’arl hth^kjo mmrnr Maniac l 1 r. 
futtin tauf eeite ptescrii* jm FArtfck 4 lUtdh* SintPIt 

1^7 Tittle tftttisive pmtr chnttff d f£4t*ripti%m srahknl k kipiilk i la cMdEStimi 
^putflllUdK liy^ilc: ttfcl t'lELUltc iUMItEUci. Cbi.iJbllU |ijl! line 4W £ 1 ua[|iOi;11-« 

txu iLnlivjiitteiJc,^He hVu jjra Bnimgisee par Ui <Je noA^n^ ITralra* pnci Iq 

psy* rpl i nlH }=ai he iltin. Ic4it (Tc«tlt4 im P 4 - 

kc«- I-—Cun nil llllu-y sTun Utrrtu purni lei ftajiijjia ei^Aljiiir* ik li 

CiPCnUitt nu ig Odehrc« iK^a E K -«r itp Ic C«nhlvigMiiiin$nr inglm «« 

Co^lii* .>* co Mtiiali pay* m kjS^» a^wBl^umh “t an anMi dit 9 

fllansaJiaanl list Ofieutal:*^ r^| doit ^ti lam a LiWitl^ fill t m 10 ^epEelU 
tfiii iS^Ihi « * # 

V.zJ J. UDICT IIDC tM^lubllLDD LutlLufim MU 'k 1^4 „ l'AiJtmliltf 

^H^nt nu CufMde FrappU >L k iMdcuf LcEtecftiec k tltpcile ^tmiua'O^wn-item’ 
iaprb C<uulUi ktttgcn, M-r z^klrr*^: Bit|rm d» trcHni'i augEabr. 


I'ht l*4itctal E\i^H , sihly Fourniers and ^jgivatones of the Declaration 
k.'ih-. -hbnt liJth October, *&&9* ctinvoiM by lUruti Teitotr lie Radish 






XintU InUrmtionat Cmp&i \if Orictifalhls, cxxiii 

founder of the first irenrb National Congress of Orientalists and Seniiif 
Member of the Comitt* tie Permanence InteTOliawsI of 1873, passed |lu * 
hit] owing Resolution on the basis of the first five Resolutions :— 

RKMiI.L'TION. 

iJ Ijo lit* lit tir»!s*Uiuui esntis If' .liiMtuiEiiti >Ju Cbuthr not tV-s 

■iriiuint j U ii* ilu ikiDciL. CSttiuiniua. itMint nfiki «t wMriio w tatm ww- 
let frdOtllOMiS s etib) ivtuhqii ; ItOKnux-chl, m onitala. U lsg,itltr ill. thutsili- 

r.t^U-,> If l -iinbr*, hH r f. tl-EimH StAt ci Sza mettUim i l>u itllSuin ill* ctiavi^ii'i It 
|Hh*c1w3i'i ■‘ougrt* k Loflttro Ni iSpt." 

lb* FracH JfiiTjPw« 1 | ffmiiiiiitct z* fonwl m mcmrviimite tnih i 

•dikin' K^vhluNiiiw m *iJw *P 2 q«fc=J- 

ft*, tJCITOKIU 
ihit fctarfM Fo tJu faii, 

Lc Sn^tiaii? Ikiioit. EL XI. nt XIiSi-ijAl * 
44* liup ik RciiiK’P. I'Mh, ii -4 AtaieJs. 1S90 

U&flitmuu nr the Feencii National Cow mitt i:s pi the 4TB 
SEJTTillSEK, 1890. 

44 The Cumwittc* *^pf***ri hs i^pfuEind gratitude to tbr ti™ President, 
Sir Patrick CoUtnhoim, and Jo die other new members, as also lo tit* old 
member* who have worked from die beginning Jo enaure the success of 
the Ninth CtutgrtM of Oncnntiso The Committee coiifuaw Ih. leifiw 
in hii capacity of orj^mtiing delegate of the Ninth Cuftgnrvj of Orienial- 
ms; cnogralulates hint bn his persistent activity, whit It has already united 
*jo signatories, and on the devotion which he has brought to bear cm the 
aecomplsliinent of his task. and in the struggle which he maintain* in 
nr dor to defend the liberty of science and the independence of scholar' 
ft begs him to take no notice of sterile discussions, and to concentrate Ins 
efforts towards the Congress meeting at the place originally fined—namely, 
hi Loudon, in t?9i>" 

At * mrartrng nf the french hVbotWl Committee (including the rcjmeseii 
enives of the CmnmiHton Adminsstrum* of 1875 »d *>i the Cgmild dc 
I'crm,* lienee), held fti Pam on the i tih March, ihyt, isi llw rooms ai iht 
Sarfett liwemirc Internationale, the following Resolution was l^ssed:- 
<'U fowili N’llM Iranpitl ilisirn n'sirtl Jiinsi t [iswuiir anile ‘jn a. Si Sr 
t n . J^niwr to fciwullt* pj«' «n tomiu* .fttrpnwlUOB i*u FT' 

t ,tLixmnii-iul,lrs QriabiSMs i 1 «I£:bwk i®“«» lc* T^mitnn roninu** rtbmu- 

u. tc l*. Lsttnsr. * toier wittur (imjiviilif. ik 1 X> pooi qn tl 

Ml, rrm. i Is 44 * «t a r«wJwh Jfji •*"!»* tSajiUwtirc. t*&. i 
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